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Introduction 


This volume is the outcome of a project which envisaged the 
selection and classification of important source material pertaining 
to Indian history and civilization and its publication in three volumes. 
The fulfilment of at least a part of the project, years after it was first 
planned, calls for some explanation. Conceived during 1969—70, this 
project was first entrusted to the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, 
Shimla, by the Ministry of Education, Government of India. 
Tentatively titled ‘A Sourcebook of Ancient Indian and Asian 
Civilizations’, its publication was planned to coincide with the Silver 
Jubilee year of India’s Independence. In a seminar held at the Shimla 
Institute in 1970, the structure and modalities of preparation of the 
sourcebook were discussed and finalized. With the establishment of 
the Council in 1972, this project got transferred at some stage of 
which details the records in the Council are silent from the Shimla 
Institute, and the late Professor Niharranjan Ray was named as the 
Project Director. A series of meetings deliberated upon a number of 
points pertaining to both the nature and the personnel to be involved 
in it, and finalized under the supervision of Professor Ray. 

In its scope, this sourcebook is substantially different from what 
was planned in Shimla. Chronologically, it was to cover the whole 
of Indian history and civilization, and, for the purpose of 
convenience, the conventional scheme of periodization, with separate 
volumes on Ancient, Medieval and Modern periods, was to be 
followed. The sources to be selected were to reflect the perspective 
of the project. Instead of underlining culture and civilization in the 
restricted sense of these terms (dwelling entirely upon art, literature 
and philosophy), the volumes were to project as wide a range of 
Indian life and thought as possible. Sources were thus to cover 
material life, including technology, economic and social 
organizations, polity, religion, ideas relating to philosophy, literature 
and art, and so on. The accent on historical perspective implied that 


the sources were to be arranged by taking their chronology into 
account. For written texts whose chronology could not be ascertained 
with certainty, the criterion of comparative chronology, in so far as 
the comparative chronology of the texts could be ascertained, was 
to be followed. 

Constraints of time and resources put certain limitations on the 
manner in which the sourcebook was to be planned; this, to an extent, 
determined its format as well. First, the sources to be incorporated 
in the volumes were to be limited to extracts from English language 
publications. In the case of archaeological reports, suitable extracts 
were to appear as sources; for written records such as texts, 
inscriptions, and so on, available English translations alone were to 
be used. This principle was generally followed making occasional 
exceptions, when excerpts were translated from other languages into 
English. However, this limitation meant bypassing sources in 
Sanskrit, Pali-Prakrit, Persian, Arabic and regional languages not 
available in English translation. Second, it was decided to drop the 
illustrative material; this meant that extracts from archaeological 
reports would not be accompanied by illustrations and the sourcebook 
had to leave out the visual material altogether from its scope. The 
format of all the three volumes was to be identical, with one 
exception: the introductory Chapter of Volume One, on the Ancient 
Period, was to be a general chapter on Land and People with 
appropriate excerpts from sources of different periods, bearing on 
concepts of India, its regions, its climate and soil types, its flora and 
fauna, and other relevant aspects. Along with an introduction written 
by the Director and General Editor for the entire project, this chapter 
was to serve as a common backdrop, as it were, for all the three 
volumes. 

The format of each chapter was decided to be as follows: it was 
to begin with a-short introduction by the editor of the volume 
outlining the theme and scope of the chapter and referring to the 
nature of the sources included in the chapter; each extract was to be 
followed by bibliographical reference to the publication from which 
the excerpt was taken; where necessary, a short commentary by the 
editor on the significance of the excerpt, in relation to the theme 
and the chronology of the chapter, was to be provided. In cases of 
hitherto untranslated. sources appearing in a chapter, due 
acknowledgement is to be given to the translator commissioned for 


the purpose. The chapters were to follow a chronological sequence 
and were not to be separated by thematic distinctiveness; the excerpts 
included in each chapter, therefore, were designed to highlight 
different aspects of life and culture of the historical period covered. 

The responsibility of editing the first volume—the present one— 
was entrusted to Professor B D Chattopadhyaya. He was to go 
through, select and edit the excerpts with the help of two research 
fellows, appointed by the Indian Council of Historical Research. 
However, the task of copying the excerpts at various libraries was 
shouldered by Shri V R Mani, who was brought to the ICHR on 
deputation from the Union Public Service Commission. He did his 
best to give a shape to this volume within the stipulated period of 
two years. The introductions and notes, written by Professor 
Chattopadhyaya, were vetted by the Project Director and the General 
Editor, Professor Niharranjan Ray. 

The manuscript which was submitted in 1975, and revised 
subsequently by the volume editor with the assistance of 
Sri P K Basant, shows that it had an inexplicably chequered history 
of about a quarter century. The lapse of all these years meant that it 
had to be further revised and at least some of the important 
discoveries of the intervening years had to be incorporated. 
Dr Ranabir Chakravarti, volunteered to prepare an Appendix to this 
volume; he made selections from a wide variety of new discoveries— 
archaeological, epigraphic, numismatic etc., and prepared a detailed 
commentary on them. 

I learnt about this volume, which was languishing with the 
publishers for almost a quarter century, some time after I joined the 
Council. I thought that the least that I should do was to revive and 
activate this project. With this in mind, I repeatedly approached all 
those associated with this project, in particular, the staff of the ICHR 
publication section, to pursue the project to its logical goal of 
publication. I am sure that not many will disagree with me that this 
is the best way to pay our respects to the late Professor Niharranjan 
Ray, the General Editor of this Series and my predecessor in the 
Chair. None the less, I feel that he has no reason to condone the 
long delay in bringing the volume out, and more so, our inability to 
conclude this series in its original entirety. Those which were, in 
the original plan, devoted to the Medieval and Modern periods, could 
not, unfortunately, take off the ground. 


I take this occasion to thank Professor B D Chattopadhyaya for 
returning to the project on my request, and to Dr Ranabir Chakravarti, 
who spared his valuable time to update the material and make the 
volume more meaningful. Shri Mani may have forgotten what all 
he did to get this volume in proper shape, but I cannot forget his 
contribution. 


25 March 1999 S Settar 
Chairman 
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Chapter I 


THE LAND, THE PEOPLE AND 
THE ENVIRONS 


Introductory Note 


It is. a traditional Indian concept that whatever subject, topic or 
theme one chooses to discuss in whichever field of knowledge, 
one must do so in the context of the person or persons who were 
brought to play on the stage in that particular space and at that 
particular period in time. The traditional Indian approach to history 
rests particularly in this *space-time-man'  (desa-kàla-pàtra) 
concept in their essential interaction and interdependence. 

Any study of the history of the Indian people and their culture 
must, therefore, begin With a study of the land and its people in 
the context of a chronological sequence of time. A sourcebook is 
not the place where one can spell this concept out, but it is 
essential that a reference is made to it to justify what goes into 
this chapter. 

When one speaks of the land one cannot do so without 
speaking of its environs, its flora and fauna, its mineral resources, 
since these are the basic material wherewithal of the people to 
live by. Similarly, when one speaks of the people one has to 
refer not only to their ethnic characteristics and their patterns of 
behaviour, but also to their linguistic peculiarities and the habitat 
they create for themselves, such as villages and towns. 

In the pages that follow, an attempt has been made to quote, 
in a chronological sequence, a few extracts from original sources 
of information regarding each one of these items. These extracts 
are only illustrative, indicating the nature of the sources and the 
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kind of information one should be looking for. In any work of 
this kind one can hardly be comprehensive, not to speak of being 
exhaustive. 

In the early and medieval periods, facts pertaining to the 
themes covered by this chapter are scattered in a countless number 
of sources, but such facts are not presented in any organized and 
Systematic manner. Indeed, the references are casual or incidental 
and, more often than not, scrappy and amateurish, although a 
few of the medieval documents are not only more detailed but 
also try to present a more purposeful and professional point of 
view. 

One may, however, admit that an organized, systematic study 
of the themes covered by this chapter did not begin before the 
consolidation of the British empire in India: that the initiative for 
such studies came from the British rulers themselves was only in 
the nature of things. The survey reports of the various departments 
of the Government of India, such as the Anthropological Survey, 
Botanical Survey, Zoological Survey, Geological Survey, 
Meteorological Survey, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
Linguistic Survey, Survey of India, Department of Census 
Operations, are therefore, invaluable documents as sources of 
information in regard to the themes of this chapter. 


Section 1 


THE LAND 


Sectional Note 


Despite references to parts and segments of the country in the 
early and late Vedic texts, Achaemenian inscriptions and in 
classical accounts, the inclusive vision of the land, from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin and from sea to sea as one 
geographical unit was not, it appears, commonly perceived before 
the early Gupta period, when the new redaction of the epics and 
the relatively older Puranas as well as of certain Smrti texts took 
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place. That Kalidasa, who epitomizes the creative and imaginative 
reaches of this period, should articulate this vision is only in the 
nature of things. It is true that when Ptolemy in his Geography 
gives a geographical account of India Intra-Gangem and India 
Extra-Gangem with its rivers, hills, mountains, ports and peoples 
and tribes, he anticipates this vision, but since he never visited 
India, he was not able to visualize the unity and integrity of India 
as one unit, though the Mauryan empire had already all but 
realized it. Perhaps it took India the experience of a series of 
foreign invasions and conquests to reach the realization of the 
epics, the Puranas, the Smrtis and of Kalidasa. 

The division of India into five traditional regions is already 
clear in such early Smrti texts as the Manusamhita and early 
Buddhist texts, but more clearly and explicitly in the early Puranas 
as in the Markandeya, and referred to later in such texts as in the 
Kavyamimamsa of Rajasekhara. 

However, by the time the Markandeya-purana was compiled, 
the interiors of all five regions had already been explored and 
made known, along with the peoples inhabiting the different 
regions, their rivers, hills and mountains, and the forests and 
frontier regions with the tribes that dwelt there. 

As history unrolled itself, more and more of the land was 
explored and made known, more intensively than in earlier times. 
To the Turks and Afghans as well as to the Mughals, this was a 
new country, very different from their own, and they recorded, 
with wonder in their eyes but as faithfully as they were capable 
of, whatever they saw. Texts like Al-Biruni’s Kitab-ul-Hind, Abul 
Fazl's Ain-i-Akbari, Jahangir's Tüzuk-i-Jahangiri, for instance, 
to name only three more important ones out of many, contain 
invaluable information about this land and its peoples, its flora 
and fauna, its climate and environs, its natural and mineral 
resources, its languages, dialects and scripts. Therefore, the 
accounts left by foreign travellers like Ibn Battüta and Marco 
Polo, to name only two out of several, are quite useful. 

However, an organized and systematic survey of the land and 
its people, its climate and environs, its mineral and metallurgical 
resources, its languages and dialects, its flora and fauna, etc. really 
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began, slowly, steadily and in a scientific manner, when India 
came to be ruled by the British. The motivation behind this close 
and comprehensive survey was as much scientific and intellectual 
curiosity as the need for more knowledge and information about 
the country for greater political and economic exploitation. 


1(a) The Earliest Description of the Region Watered by the 
North-Western Rivers 


The singer, O ye Waters in Vivasvàn's place, shall tell your grandeur 
forth that is beyond compare. 

The Rivers have come forward triply seven and seven. Sindhu in 
might surpasses all the streams that flow. 

Varuna cut the channels for thy forward course, O Sindhu, when 
thou rannest on to win the race. 

Thou speedest o'er precipitous ridges of the earth, when thou art 
Lord and Leader of these moving floods. 

His roar is lifted up to heaven above the earth; he puts forth endless 
vigour with a flash of light. 

Like floods of rain that fall in thunder from the cloud, so Sindhu 
rushes on bellowing like a bull. 

Like mothers to their calves, like milch-kine with their milk, so, 
Sindhu, unto thee the roaring rivers run. 

Thou leadest as a warrior king thine army's wings what time thou 
comest in the van of these swift streams. 

Favour ye this my land, O Ganga, Yamuna, O Sutudri, Parusni, and 
Sarasvati. 

With Asikni, Vitastà, O Marudvrdha, O Arikiyà with Susoma hear 
my call. 

First with Trstama thou art eager to flow forth, with Rasa, and 
Susartu, and with Svetya here, 

With Kubha; and with these Sindhu! and Mehatni, thou seekest in 
thy course Krumu and Gomati, 

Flashing and whitely-gleaming in her mightiness, she moves along 
her ample volumes through the realms, 

Most active of the active, Sindhu unrestrained, like to a dappled 
mare, beautiful, fair to see. 

Rich in good steeds is Sindhu, rich in cars and robes, rich in gold, 
nobly-fashioned, rich in ample wealth. 
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Blest Silamavati and young Ürnavati invest themselves with raiment 
rich in store of sweets. 
Sindhu hath yoked her car, light-rolling, drawn by steeds, and with 
that car shall she win booty in this fight. 
So have I praised its power, mighty and unrestrained, of independent 
glory, roaring as it runs. . . 
Rgveda, ‘Nadistuti’, X, 75, The Hymns of the Rigveda, 
R. T. H. Griffith, trans., 3rd ed., vol. 2, Benaras, 1926, 
pp. 490-91. 


1(b) The Traditional Five Regions of India 


Then the Vasus, the gods in the eastern quarter, anointed him with six 
days with the paficavim$a, and with this triplet and this yajus and these 
exclamations, for overlordship. Therefore in this eastern quarter, 
whatever kings there are of the eastern people, they are anointed for 
overlordship; *O overlord!’ they style them when anointed in accordance 
with the action of the gods. Then in the southern quarter of the Rudras, 
the gods anointed him with six days with the paficavim$a, and with this 
triplet and this yajus and these exclamations, for paramount rule. 
Therefore in this southern quarter, whatever kings there are of the 
Satvants, they are anointed for paramount rule; *O paramount ruler!’ 
they style them when anointed in accordance with the action of the 
-gods. Then in the western quarter the Adityas, the gods, anointed him 
with six days with the paficavim$a and with this triplet and this yajus 
and these exclamations, for self-rule. Therefore in this western quarter, 
whatever kings there are of the southern and western peoples, they are 
anointed for self rule. *O self ruler!’ they style them when anointed in 
accordance with the action of the gods. Then in the northern quarter the 
All-gods anointed him with six days with the paficavim$a and with this 
triplet and this yajus and these exclamations, for sovereignty. Therefore 
in this northern quarter, the lands of the Uttara Kurus and the Uttara 
Madras, beyond the Himavant, they (kings) are anointed for 
sovereignty;‘O sovereign!’ they style them when anointed in accordance 
with the action of the gods. Then in this firm middle established quarter 
the Sadhyas and the Aptyas, the gods, anointed him with six days with 
the paficaviméa and with this triplet and with this yajus and these 
exclamations, for kingship. Therefore in this firm middle established 
quarter, whatever kings these are of the Kuru-Paficalas with the Vasas 
and Usinaras, they are anointed for kingship;‘king’ they style them when 
anointed, in accordance with the action of the gods. Then in the upward 
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quarter the Maruts and the Aügirasas, the gods, anointed him with six 

days with the paficaviméa and with this triplet and this yajus and these 

exclamations, for supreme authority, for great kingship, for suzerainty, 
for supremacy, for pre-eminence . . . 

Aitareyabrahmana, VIII, 14, Rigveda Brahmanas, 

AB. Keith, trans., Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 25, 

Massachusetts, 1920, pp. 330-31 


1(c) Bharatavarsa: Its Geography and Tribes 


The country that lies north of the ocean, and south of the snowy 
mountains, is called Bharata; for there dwelt the descendants of Bharata. 
It is nine thousand leagues in extent, and is the land of works, in 
consequence of which men go to heaven, or obtain emancipation. 

The seven main chains of mountains in Bharata are Mahendra, 
Malaya, Sahya, Suktimat, Rksa, Vindhya and Pariyatra . . . 

The varsa of Bharata is divided into nine portions, which I will 
name to you. They are Indradvipa, Kaseru, Tamravarna, Gabhastimat, 
Nagadvipa, Saumya, Gandharva, and Varuna. The last or ninth dvipa 
is surrounded by the ocean, and is a thousand yojanas from north to 
south. 

On the east of Bharata dwell the Kirátas (the barbarians); on the 
west, the Yavanas; in the centre reside Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Südras, occupied in their respective duties of sacrifice, arms, trade, 
and service. 

The Satadru, Candrabhaga, and other rivers flow from the foot of 
the Himalayas; the Vedasmrti and others, from the Pariyatra mountains; 
the Narmada and Surasā, from the Vindhya hills; the Tapi, Payosni, 
and Nirvindhyà, from the Rksa mountains; the Godavari, Bhimarathi, 
Krsnaveni and others, from the Sahya mountains . . . the Krtamala, 
Tamraparni, and. others, from the Malaya hills; the Trisamà, 
Rsikulya,etc, from the Mahendra; and the Rsikulyà, Kumari and others, 
from the Suktimat mountains. Of such as these, and of minor rivers, 
there is an infinite number; and many nations inhabit the countries on 
their borders. 

The principal nations of Bharata are the Kurus and Pāñcālas, in the 
middle districts; the people of Kamaripa, in the east; the Pundras, 
Kalingas, Magadhas, (and southern nations) are in the south; in the 
extreme west are the Saurástras, Süras, Abhiras, Arbudas; the Kárügas 
and Malavas, dwelling along the Pariyatra mountains; the Sauviras, the 
Saindhavas, the Hünas, the Salvas, the people of Sakala, the Madras, 
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the Ramas, the Ambasthas and the Parasikas, and others. These nations 

drink of the water of the rivers above enumerated and inhabit their 
borders, happy and prosperous . . . 

Visnupuràna, 11, 3, The Vishnu Purana: A System of 

Hindu Mythology and Tradition, H.H. Wilson, trans., 

Indian reprint, Calcutta, 1972, pp. 141-44. 


1(d) Position and Boundaries of India: Formation of Its Plains 


If anyone takes this view of Asia, that it is divided by the Tauros and 
the Kaukasos from west to east, then he finds that it is formed by the 
Tauros itself into two great sections, one of which lies towards the south 
and the south wind, and the other towards the north and the north wind. 
The southern section is divided into four parts, of which, according to 
Eratosthenes, India is the largest, this being also the opinion of 
Megasthenes who resided with Siburtios, the satrap of Arakhosia, and 
who tells us that he frequently visited Sandrakottos, the king of the 
Indians. They say that the smallest part is that which is bounded by the 
river Euphrates, and which extends to our own inland sea, while the 
other two parts which lie between the river Euphrates and the Indus 
will scarcely bear comparison with India even if both were taken 
together. They also say that India is bounded towards the east and the 
east wind as far as the south by the Great Sea and towards the north by 
Mount Kaukasos, as far as its junction with the Tauros, while the river 
Indus cuts it off from other countries towards the west and the north- 
west wind as far as the Great Sea. The larger portion of India is a plain, 
and this, as they conjecture, has been formed from the alluvial deposits 
of the rivers, just as in other countries plains which are not far off from 
the sea are generally formations of their respective rivers, a fact which 
explains why the names of such countries were applied of old to their 
rivers . . . there can be no good reason for doubting that India is mostly 
a plain which has been formed by the alluvial deposits of its rivers. For 
if the Hermos and the Kaystros and the Kaikos and the Maiandros and 
the other rivers of Asia which fall into the inland sea were united, they 
could not be compared in volume of water with one of the Indian rivers, 
and much less with the Ganges, which is the greatest of them all, and 
with which neither the volume of the Egyptian Nile, nor the Istros 
(Danube) which flows through Europe, can be for a moment compared. 
Nay, the whole of those rivers if combined into one would not be equal 
to the Indus, which is already a large river where it issues from its 
springs, and which after receiving as tributaries fifteen rivers, all greater 
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than those of Asia, enters the sea still retaining its own name. Let these 
remarks which I have made about the country of the Indians suffice for 
the present, while I reserve all other particulars for my description of 
India, 
Arrian, Fifth Book, chap. VI, The Invasion of India by 
Alexander the Great as described by Arrian, Curtius, 


Diodorus, Plutarch and Justin, J.W. McCrindle, trans., 
London, 1969, pp. 88-90. 


1(e) Boundaries and Extent of India 
According to Classical Sources 


India is bounded on the north from Ariana to the Eastern Sea by the 
extremities of Tauros, which are variously called by the natives of these 
regions Parapamisos, and Hemodos and Himaos, and other names, but 
by the Macedonians Kaukasos. The boundary on the west is the river 
Indus, but the southern and eastern sides, which are both much greater 
than the others, run out into the Atlantic ocean. The shape of the country 
is thus rhomboidal, since each of the greater sides exceeds its opposite 
side by 3000 stadia which is the length of the promontory common to 
the south and the east coast, which projects equally in these two 
directions . . . The length from west to east as far as Palibothra can be 
stated with greater certainty, for the royal road which leads to that city 
has been measured by schoeni, and is in length 10,000 stadia. The extent 
of the parts beyond can only be conjectured from the time taken to 
make voyages from the sea to Palibothra by the Ganges and may be 
about 6000 stadia. The entire length, computed at the shortest, will be 
16,000 stadia. This is the estimate of Eratosthenes, who Says he derived 
it principally from the authoritative register of the stages on the Royal 
Road... 
Strabo, XV, 1.2, p. 689, Ancient India as described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian, J.W. McCrindle, trans., 
London, 1877, pp. 48-50, 2nd ed. rev. by R.C. 
Majumdar, Calcutta, 1960, pp. 44-48. 


1(f) Extent of India According to Hiuen T'sang 


The countries embraced under this term of India are generally spoken 
of as the five Indies, In circuit this country is about 90,000 li., on three 
sides it is bordered by the great sea; on the north it is backed by the 
snowy mountains. The north part is broad, the southern Part is narrow. 
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Its shape is like the half-moon. The entire land is divided into seventy 

countries or so. The seasons are particularly hot; the land is well watered 

and humid. The north is a continuation of mountains and hills, the ground 

being dry and salty. On the east there are valleys and plains, which, 

being well watered and cultivated, are fruitful and productive. The 

southern district is wooded and herbaceous; the western parts are stony 
and barren. Such is the general account of this country. 

Si-yu-ki: Buddhist Records of the Western World 

translated from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (629 A.D.), 

Samuel Beal, trans, vol. 1, Delhi, 1969, p. 70. 


1(g) Regions of India According to an Early Medieval Text 


The region between the eastern and western ocean, and between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhya mountain is known as Aryavarta. There 
are four varnas and four asramas. They are the basis for good conduct. 
The usage of the poets is mostly based on that place. 

The eastern side of Varanasi is called Pürvade$a (eastern country). 
The countries there are as follows: Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Ko$ala, 
Togala, Utkala, Magadha, Mudgara, Videha, Nepāla, Pundra, Pragyotisa, 
Tamaliptaka, Malada, Mallavartaka, Suhma and Brahmottara. The 
mountains are Brhadgrha, Lohitagiri, Cakora, Dardura, Nepāla, and 
Kamarüpa. Sona and Lauhitya are the nadas [rivers thought of as male]. 
Ganga, Karotoya and Kapisa are the rivers [personified as female]. 
Lavali (Averrhoa acida), granthiparnaka (a kind of fragrant plant), aguru 
(the fragrant aloe wood), dráksà (grape) and musk are produced there. 

The region beyond (?) Mahismati is known as Daksinadpatha, Here 
the countries are; Maharastra, Mahisaka, A$maka, Vidarbha, Kuntala, 
Kratha-Kaisika, Sürpáraka, Kafici, Kerala, Kavera, Murala, Vanavasaka, 
Sirnhala, Cola, Dandaka, Pandya, Pallava, Ganga, Nasikya, Konkana, 
Kallagiri, Vallara etc. Southern parts of Vindhya, Mahendra, Malaya, 
Mekala, Pala, Mafijara, Sahya, Sriparvata, etc. are the mountains. 
Narmada, Tapi, Payosni, Godavari, Bhimarathi, Vena, Krsnavena, 
Vafijurá, Tungabhadra, Tamraparni, Utpalavati, Ravanaganga etc. are 
the rivers. The things produced there are mentioned as the products of 
Malaya. 

The region beyond Devasabha is called the western region. 
Devasabha, Surastra, DaSeraka, Travana, Bhrgukaccha, Kacchiya, 
Anarta, Arbuda, Brahmanavaha, Yavana, etc, are the countries there. 
The mountains are Govardhana, Girinagara, Devasabha, Malyasikhara, 
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Arbuda, etc. Sarasvati, Svabhravati, Vartaghni, Mahi, Hidimba are the 
rivers. Bamboo, palm, guggulu (a fragrant gum resin), date, camel, etc. 
are the products. 

The region beyond Prthüdaka is known as northern country/region, 
where Saka, Kekaya, Bokhana, Hina, Banayuja, Kamboja, Vahlika, 
Vahvala, Lampaka, Kulüta, Kira, Tangana, Tusara, Turuska, Barbara, 
Harahürava, Huhuka, Sahuda, Hamsamarga, Ramatha, Karakantha are 
the countries, The mountains there are Himalaya, Kalinda, Indrakila, 
Candracala, etc. The rivers are Ganga, Sindhu, Sarasvati, Satadru, 
Candrabhaga, Yamunà, Iravati, Vitasta, Vipasa, Kuhü, Devika, etc. 
The following are the products there — pine, devadaru (deodar), grapes, 
saffron, yak, skin of an antelope, sauvira (sour gruel), stream collyrium, 
rock-salt, vaidürya, horse, etc. 

The region in the middle of these countries is known as Madhyadeéa. 

RajaSekhara, Kāvyamīmāmsā, Kedarnath Sharma, ed., 
K. Meenakshi, trans., Patna, pp. 226-27. 


1(h) Internal Structure of the Region: Early Tamil 
Description 


The world of forests desired by Mayon (the black god), the world of 

hills desired by Syn (the red god), the world of sweet waters desired 

by the king (of gods) and the world of wide sand desired by Varunan, 
are respectively called Mullai, Kurifiji, Marudam and Neydal. 

Tolkappiyam, ‘Poruladhikaram’, 1, 5, History of the 

Tamils from the Earliest Times to 600 AD, P.T. Srinivas 

Iyengar, trans., Madras, 1929, p. 82. 


1 (i) Description of the Neydal (Littoral) Tract 


. .. The village near the clear sea is surrounded by a hedge of Kandal 
trees; and in its gardens spread with new sand the fine pollen from the 
opening buds of the Alexandrian laurel is blown by the east wind on 
the white backs of the herons. . . . 

«1. the great farmers, who reap the paddy in the heat of the bright 
sun, jump on the waves of the clear sea; the sturdy sailors, who own 
strongly built boats drink the hot (i.e. strong) liquor and dance the 
Kuravai measure; they take hold of the bright-bangled hands of the 
women who are wearing the garlands made of the soft clusters of the 
flowers of the Alexandrian laurel (punnai) which has leaves wetted by 
the droplets of sea-water and drips with honey; in the cool groves in 
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which bees swarm round the flowers, women wearing bright bracelets 
and garlands of Pandanus flowers, drink the juice of the pulp of the 
palmyra fruit, mixed with that of the shining sugar-cane and the sweet 
water of the round coconut which grows on sand, and leap into the sea. 
Narrinai, 74, lines 6-10 and 215, P.T. Srinivas Iyengar, 

ibid., pp. 259-61. 


1 (j) Description of the Mullai (Pastoral) Tract — ' 


The shrub, pidà from which the yellow leaves had dropped down, has 
now put forth innumerable buds; the mullai (creeper jasmine) which 
climbs on thickets has flowered; the Cassia (konrai) has produced golden 
flowers; the short branched Kaya (memecylon tinetorium) shines with 
efflorescene which looks like sapphires; in the morning the clouds have 
commenced to shower. . . 

Narrinai, 242, ibid., p. 265 


1 (k) Description of the Marudam (Plains) Tract 


This fertile marudam land, the king's domain, contains the 

brownstemmed kanchi, watery reeds, soft fields, fair gardens and small 
villages . . . 

Malaipadukadam, lines 449-53, Pattupáttu—Ten Tamil 

Idylls, J.V. Chelliah, trans., 2nd ed., Madras, 1962, p. 319. 


1 (I) Hills and Mountains 


Such is this country Bharata, constituted with a fourfold conformation. 

On its south and west and east is the great ocean, the Himavat range 
stretches along on its north, like the string of a bow. 

Markandeya-purana, LVII, 59, Hemchandra 

Raychaudhuri, trans., Studies in Indian Antiquities, 

Calcutta, 1932, pp. 101-2. 


Vindhya, Pariyatra, Suktimat, Rksaparvata, Mahendra, Sahya and 
Malaya — these are the seven kulaparvatas!. 


RajaSekhara, Kavyamimamsa, DeSa-vibhaga, 
Niharranjan Ray, trans. 


1. Ráàja$ekhara places the kulācalas or kulaparvatas (regional hills) in the part of 
Bharatavarsa which was known as Kumáridvipa. 
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1(m) Rivers 


Ganga, Sarasvati, Sindhu and Candrabhaga also, and Yamuna and 
Satadru, Vitasta, Iravati, Kuhü, Gomati and Dhütapàpà, Bahudà 
and Drsadvati, Vipasa, Devika, Ranksu, Ni$cirà and Gandaki and 
KauSika are the rivers which flow from the slopes of Himavat, 
O Brahman. 

The Vedasmrti, Vedavati, Vrtaghni and Sindhu, Venyà and Anandini 
also, Sadànirà and Mahi, Para, Carmanvati, Nüpi, Vidi$à and Vetravati, 
Siprà and Avarni also are known as those connected with the Pariyatra 
mountains. 

The Sona and Mahananda, Narmada, Suratha, Adrija, Mandakini 
and Da$arnà and Citrakita also, Citrotpalà and Tamasà, Karamoda, 
Pisácika and Pippalisroni also, Vipa$a, the river Vañjūlā, Sumeruja, 
Suktimati, Sakuli, Tridiva in regular order, Vegavahini also flow from 
the slopes of the Vindhya mountains. 

The Sipra, Payosni, Nirvindhyà, Tapi, and Nisadhavati, Venyà and 
Vaitarani, Sinivali, Kumudvati, Karatoyà, Mahàgauri and Durgà and 
Antahéirà; those rivers flow from the slopes of the Rksa mountains, 
have holy waters and are bright. 

The Godavari, Bhimaratha, Krsna and another Venya, Tungabhadra, 
Suprayoga, Vahya and the river Kaveri; these noble rivers issue from 
the slopes of the Sahya mountains and have cool waters. 

The Krtamala, Tamraparni, Puspaja, Sütpalàvati; these are rivers 
which rise in the Malay mountains. 

And the Pitrsoma and Rsikulyà, Iksuka and Tridiva, Langilini 
and VarhSakara are known to spring from the Mahendra mountains. 

The Rsikulyà and Kumari, Mandagà, Mandavahini, Krpa and 
Palasini are known to spring in the Suktimat mountains. . . 

Markandeya-puràna, LVII, The Markandeya Purana, 
F, Eden Pargiter, trans., Varanasi reprint, 1969, pp. 290-306. 


1(n) Routes 


First hear from me the path suited to your journey as I describe it to 
you... 
Soar into the sky with your face turned to the north from this place 
.., and having travelled a little westward proceed again in the northerly 
direction with a quickened pace. 

The: mountain Amrakita will gladly bear you, fatigued by the 
journey, on its peak. . . 
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Having for a while rested on it (i.e. Amraküta) . . . and thereafter 
crossed the road beyond it at a pace quicker owing to the discharge of 
water you will see the river Reva with its currents broken into streams 
at the foot of the Vindhya . . . 

When you will be in the vicinity, the Daśārņa country will have the 
hedges of its gardens white-coloured with the ketaka flowers . . . On 
reaching its capital bearing the name Vidi$à famed in all the quarters 
. .. you will drink the sweet water with its undulating ripples of Vetravati. 

After having taken rest, travel on, sprinkling with drops of fresh 
water the buds of the jasmines in the gardens lining the banks on the 
Vananadi . . . 

Though the road will be circuitous for you, set out for the north, do 
not be averse to forming the acquaintance of the upper vaults of the 
mountains of Ujjayini . . . 

.. . On reaching the country of Avanti . . . repair to the city of 
Viéala, . . On arrival at Mahakala, even though it be at another time 
(than the evening) you should stay there.. . . till the sun passes beyond 
the range of sight . . . Having passed that night on the top terrace of 
some house. ., you should proceed to accomplish the rest of your journey 
when the sun rises again . . . 

Your reflected form . . . will find entrance into the limpid water of 
the Gambhira . . . 

A cool breeze . . « (will blow beneath you) as you will proceed to 
Devagiri . . 

Then entering (crossing) the country of Brahmavarta by your 
shadow, repair to that field of the Kurus memorable for the war between 
the Ksatriyas, where Arjuna poured a rain of arrows . . . 

Thence you should go to Jahnu's daughter (the Ganges) descending 
from the lord of mountains (Himalaya) near Mount Kanakhala . . . 

Kalidasa, Meghadüta, I, *Pürvamegha', verses 13-53, 
M.R. Kale, trans., Bombay, 1944, pp. 12-45. 


Southern Route 


From the beautiful city of the Kosalas (Savatthi) a Brahmana, well- 
versed in the hymns, went to the south (Dakhinapatha) wishing for 
nothingness. 

In Assaka's territory in the neighbourhood of Al.aka he dwelt on 
the banks of the Godhàvari . . . 

Suttanipata, *Paráyanavagga', ‘Vatthugatha’, verses 1-2, 

Sutta Nipata, V. Fausboll, trans., Sacred Book of the 

East, vol. 10, pt. 2, Delhi reprint, 1965, p. 184. 
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Route from the Deccan to North-East India 


. .. To Patitthana of Al.aka first, then to Mahissati, and also to Ujjeni, 
Gonaddha, Vedisa, Vanasavhaya, 
And also to Kosimbi, Sáketa, Savatthi, the most excellent of cities, 
to Setavya, Kapilavatthu, and the city of Kusinara, 
And to Pava, the city of wealth, to Vesáli, the city of Magadha, to 
Pāsāņaka Cetiya (the Rock Temple), the lovely, the charming. . . 
Suttanipata, *Páràyanavagga', 'Vatthugàthà', verses 
36-38, ibid., p. 188. 


Western Route 


... And with some dear ones he proceeded on, towards his own kingdom. 
Gradually, he passed through Kurujangala, Paficála, Sürasena, Yamuna, 
Brahmavarta, Kuruksetra, Matsya, Sárasvata, Marudhanva and 
Svalpatoya provinces, one after another. Thus passing through many 
provinces, Sri Krsna arrived in Dvaraka, the country known as Anarta 
territory lying between the borders of Sauvira and Abhira . . . 
Srimadbhagavatam, I, 10, 33-35, J.M. Sanyal, trans., vol. 
1, Delhi, 1973, p. 42. 


1(o) Traffic by River 


-.. And he took with him a number of Bhikkhus, to wit five hundred 
Bhikkhus, and embarked on a boat going upstream and disembarked at 
Kosambi . . . 

Cullavagga, XI, 1, 12, T.W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenberg, trans., SBE, vol. 20, Delhi reprint, 1965, 
pp. 381-82. 


1(p) Description of Forest Areas 


Brhada$va continued—‘Having destroyed that wild beast-hunter, 
Damayanti, of eyes like lotus leaves, went onward through that fearful 
and solitary forest ringing with the chirp of crickets. And it abounded 
with lions, and leopards, and rurus and tigers, and buffaloes, and bears 
and deer, And it swarmed with birds of various species, and was infested 
by thieves and mleccha tribes. And it contained Salas and bamboos 
and dhavas, and a$vatthas, and tindukas and ingudas and kim$ukas, 
and arjunas, and nimbas, and tiniSas, and Sàlmalas, and jambus and 
mango trees, and lodhras, and the catechu, and the cane, and padmakas, 
and amalakas, and plaksas and kadambas, and udumbaras, and badaris 
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and bilvas and banians, and piyalas, and palms and date trees, and 
haritakas and vibhitakas. And the princess of Vidarbha saw many 
mountains containing ores of various kinds, and groves resounding with 
the notes of winged choirs, and many glens of wondrous sight, and 
many rivers and lakes and tanks and various kinds of birds and beasts. 
And she saw numberless snakes and goblins and raksasas of grim 
visage, and pools and tanks and hillocks, and brooks and fountains 
of wonderful appearance. And the princess of Vidarbha saw there 
herds of buffaloes, and boars, and bears as well as serpents of the 
wilderness . . . 
Mahabharata, ‘Vanaparvan’, LXIV, The Mahabharata, 
Pratap Chandra Roy, trans., 3rd ed., vol. 2, Delhi, 
1973, p. 31. 


1 (q) The Vindhyan Forest 


There is a forest, by name Vindhya, that embraces the shores of the 
eastern and western ocean, and decks the central region as though it 
were the earth’s zone. It is beauteous with trees watered with the ichor 
of wild elephants, and bearing on their crests masses of white blossom 
that rise to the sky and vie with the stars; in it the pepper-trees, bitten 
by ospreys in their spring gladness, spread their boughs; tamala branches 
trampled by young elephants fill it with fragrance; shoots in hue like 
the wine-flushed cheeks of Malabaris as though roseate with lac from 
the feet of wandering wood-nymphs, overshadow it. Bowers there are, 
too, wet with drippings from parrot-pierced pomegranates; bowers in 
which the ground is covered with torn fruit and leaves shaken down by 
restless monkeys from the kakkola trees, or sprinkled with pollen from 
ever-falling blossoms, or strewn with couches of clove-branches by 
travellers, or hemmed in by fine coconuts, ketakis, kariras, and bakulas; 
bowers so fair that with their areca trees girt about with betel vines, 
they make a fitting home for a woodland Laksmi. Thickly growing elas 
make the wood dark and fragrant, as with the ichor of wild elephants; 
hundreds of lions, who meet their death from barbaric leaders eager to 
seize the pearls of the elephants’ frontal-bones still clinging to their 
mouth and claws, roam therein; it is fearful as the haunt of death, like 
the citadel of Yama, and filled with the buffaloes dear to him; like an 
army ready for battle, it has bees resting on its arrow-trees, as the points 
of arrows, and the roar of the lion is clear as the lion-cry of onset; 
it has rhinoceros tusks dreadful as the dagger of Durga, and like her is 
adorned with red sandal-wood; like the story of Karnisuta, it has its 
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Vipula, Acala and Saga in the wide mountains haunted by hares, that 
lie near it; as the twilight of the last eve of an aeon has the frantic dance 
of blue-necked Siva, so has it the dances of blue-necked peacocks, 
and bursts into crimson; as the time of churning the ocean had the glory 
of $ri and the tree which grants all desires, and was surrounded by 
sweet draughts of Varuna so is it adorned by ri trees and varuna trees. 
It is densely dark, as the rainy season with clouds, and decked with 
pools in countless hundreds; like the moon, it is always the haunt of the 
bears, and is the home of the deer. Like a king's palace, it is adorned by 
the tails of cowrie deer, and protected by troops of fierce elephants. 
Like Durga, it is of strong nature, and haunted by the lion. Like Sita, 
it has its kuSa, and is held by the wanderer of night. Like a maiden 
in love, it wears the scent of sandal and musk, and is adorned with a 
tilaka of bright aloes; like a lady in her lover's absence, it is fanned 
with the wind of many a bough, and possessed of Madana; like a child's 
neck it is bright with rows of tiger's claws, and adorned with a 
rhinoceros; like a hall of revelry with its honeyed draughts, it has 
hundreds of beehives visible, and is strewn with flowers. In parts it has 
a circle of earth torn up by the tusks of large boars, like the end of the 
world when the circle of the earth was lifted up by the tusks of 
Mahávaràha; here; like the city of Ravana, it is filled with lofty Salas 
inhabited: by restless monkeys; here, it is like the scene of a recent 
wedding, bright with fresh ku$a grass, fuel, flowers, acacia and palá$a; 
here, it seems to bristle in terror at the lion’s roar; here, it is vocal with 
cuckoos wild for joy; here, it is, as if in excitement, resonant with the 
sound of palms in the strong wind; here, it drops its palm-leaves like a 
widow giving up her earrings; here, like a field of battle, it is filled with 
arrowy reeds; here, like Indra’s body, it has a thousand netras; here, 
like Visnu's form it has the darkness of tamalas; here, like the banner 
of Arjuna’s chariot, it is blazoned with monkeys; here, like the court of 
an earthly king, it is hard of access, through the bamboos; here, like the 
city of king Virata, it is guarded by a Kicaka; here, like the Laksmi of 
the sky, it has the tremulous eyes of its deer pursued by the hunter; 
here, like an ascetic, it has bark, bushes, and ragged strips and grass. 
Though adorned with saptaparna, it yet possesses leaves innumerable; 
though honoured by ascetics, it is yet very savage; though in its 
season of blossom, it is yet most pure . . . 
Kadambari by Banabhatta, chap. 1, C.M. Ridding, trans., 
Bombay reprint, 1956, pp. 19-21. 


— 
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1 (r) The Country of Hindustan 


The country of Hindustan is extensive, full of men and full of produce. 
On the east, south and even on the west, it ends at its great enclosing 
ocean (muhit-daryà-si-gha), on the north it has mountains which connect 
with those of Hindu-kush, Kafiristan and Kashmir. North-west of it lie 
Kabul, Ghazni and Qandahar. Dihli is held (airimish) to be the capital 
of the whole of Hindustan . . . 


Babur Nama, A.S. Beveridge, trans., reprint ed., vol. 1, 
sec, iii: *Hindustan', 1970, pp. 480-81. 


1(s) The Boundaries of Hindustan 


Hindustan is described as enclosed on the east, west and south by the 
ocean, but Ceylon, Achin, the Moluccas, Malacca and a considerable 
number of islands are accounted within its extent. To the north is a lofty 
range of mountains part of which stretches along the uttermost limits of 
Hindustan . .. With all its magnitude of extent and the mightiness of its 
empire it is unequalled in its climate, its rapid succession of harvests and 
the equable temperament of its people. Notwithstanding its vast size, it is 
cultivated throughout. You cannot . . . travel a kos without meeting with 
populous towns and flourishing villages . . . In the autumn and throughout 
the depths of winter the plains are green and the trees in foliage . . . 
Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, H. S. Jarrett, trans., vol. 3, 
Calcutta, 1984, p. 7. 


1 (t) A Description of Hindustan 


. .. India is a very large country, and it is so cxtensive that other countries 
are not equal to a hundredth part of it. Notwithstanding its extensive 
area, it is populated in all places . . . On all the public roads and streets 
strong bridges are made over every river and rill, and embankments 
also are raised. Lofty minarets are made at the distance of each kos to 
indicate the road, and at every two parasangs inns are built of strong 
masonry for travellers to dwell in and take rest. At each inn can be 
obtained every kind of food and drink, all sorts of medicine and all 
kinds of necessary instruments and utensils. On all roads shadowy and 
fruitful trees are planted on both sides. Wells and tanks are dug which 
contain fresh and sweet water in abundance . . . 
Mukhtasiru-t- Tawarikh, in The History of India as told by 
its own historians: The Mohammedan Period., H.M. Elliot, 
trans., John Dawson, ed., vol. 8, London, 1877, p. 3. 
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1 (u) The Subahs of the Imperial Mughals 


The Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl provides detailed information regarding 
all the subahs of the empire that Akbar created. These accounts, taken 
together, afford a fairly good idea of the land, its peoples, their languages 
and dialects, the flora and fauna and the natural and mineral resources 
of the subahs along with other interesting information — the arterial 
routes of the country, for instance. Here follow a few extracts relating 
to the subahs of Gujarat, Agra, Lahore, Oudh, Bengal, Kabul and Orissa. 


Subah of Gujarat (Guzerat) 


It is situated in the second climate. Its length from Burhanpur to Jagat 
is 302 kos . . . Mountains rise towards the south. It is watered by noble 
rivers. Besides the ocean, there is the Sabarmatti (Savarmati), the Batrak, 
the Mahendri, the Narbadah, the Tapti, the Sarswati and two springs 
called Gangah and Jamnah . . . The staple crops are jowari and bàjrah 
. +. Wheat and some food grains are imported from Malwah and Ajmer 
and rice from the Deccan. Assessment is chiefly by valuation of crops. 
The prickly pear is planted round fields and about gardens and makes a 
goodly fence . . . From Pattan to Barodah . . . groves of mangoes yield 
ripe and sweet fruit . . . fine figs grow here and musk-melons are 
delicious in flavour in both winter and summer . . . Leopards abound in 
the wilds. 

The roofs of houses are usually of tiles and the walls of burnt brick 
and lime. Some prudently prepare the foundation of stone, and of 
considerable breadth, while the walls have hollow spaces between, to 
which they have secret access . . . 

Painters, seal-engravers and other handicraftsmen are countless. They 
inlay mother-of-pearl with great skill and make beautiful boxes and ink 
stands. Stuffs worked with gold thread and of the kinds chirah, fotah 
jamahwar, khàrà and velvets and brocades are here skilfully 
manufactured. Imitations of stuffs from Turkey, Europe and Persia are 
also produced. They make likewise excellent swords and daggers of the 
kinds jamdhar and khapwah and bows and arrows, There is a. brisk 
trade in jewellery and silver is imported from Turkey and Irak. 

At first Pattan was the capital . .. next Champanér and at the present 
day Ahmadabad . . . y 

The ports of Ghogah and Kambhayat (Cambay) are included in 
this Sarkar. . . The cargoes are put into small ships called Tawari which 
transport them to Kambhayat. 
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Jhalwarah was formerly a separate principality containing 1200 
villages . . . 

Pattan has two forts, one of stone and one of brick . . . Good cotton 
cloths are here woven and are taken to distant parts as gifts of value . . . 

Sürat is a celebrated port. The river Tapti runs by it... 

Ranér on the opposite side of the Tapti is a port dependent on Sürat 
. . . Numerous fruits abound, especially the pineapple and oils of all 
kinds and rare perfumes are obtainable. 

Bharoj (Broach) has a fine fort . . . It is accounted a maritime town 
of first-rate importance . . . Near the town of Hansot is a game preserve 
8 kos in length by 4 in breadth, full of deer and other animals . . . 

The sarkàr of Sorath was an independent territory . . . the ruling 
tribe being Ghelót. 


Parganahs of the Timbél Tribe 


The first district known as New Sorath had remained unexplored on 
account of the impenetrable nature of the forests . . Junahgarh . . . isa 
celebrated stone fortress, There is also another stronghold on the summit 
of the hill of Girnàl in which are many springs. Adjacent is the port of 
Kondi Koliyat . . . This tract is known as Gir . . . Good camels are 
here obtainable and a breed of horses somewhat larger than the güt 
(günth) . . . 

In the second district in Pattan, a city on the seashore possessing a 
stone fort. This they call Pattan Somnath . . . Good swords are made 
here... 

The ports of Manglor, Diu, Purbander, Korinàr, Ahmadpür and 
Muzaffarabad are about this coast . . . 

In both these districts the Ghelót tribe of Rajputs prevail . . . There 
is a settlement of Ahirs called Babriyas. 

In the third district . . . is a large fort and on its summit, the fort of 
Palitanah. . . It is in great veneration with the Jains . . . 

In the fourth district, are the ports of Mohwah and Talaja, inhabited 
by the Wali clan... 

In the fifth district is Jagat, called also Dwarka . . . 

In the seventh district are the Baghelahs . . . they are of Ahir caste 
and are skilful in the management of horses . . . 

In the eighth district Jhànjhmér is a maritime port. The Waji tribe 
prevail... 

In the ninth district is the Charan tribe . . . Between Jhalwarah in 
the sarkar of Ahmadabad and Pattan and Sorath is a low-lying tract, 
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90 kos in length by 7 to 30 in breadth, called the Ran (the Runn) . . . on 
the west is a large separate territory called Kach (Cutch) is 250 kos in 
length by 100 in breadth. Sind lies to the west of Cutch. The chief of 
the country is of the Yadu race and his tribe is known as Jarejas . 
The residence of the chief is at Nawanagar . . . 

In the vicinity of Mórà and Mangréj is a state called Pal . ... It has 
a separate ruler who resides at Düngarpür . . . 

Adjoining the sarkàr of Pattan is a state the chief town of which is 
Sirohi . . . On the summit of a hill is the strong fortress of Abugarh 
(Mount Abu). .. 

There is also a territory having Nazarbar on the east, Mandi on the 
north, Nadót on the south and Champanér on the west . . . The chief is 
a Chauhan and his residence in the town of Ali Mohan .. . Between 
Sürat and Nazarbàr is a mountainous but flourishing tract called 
Baglànah the chief of which is a Rathor . . . 


Ain-i-Akbari, Jarrett, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 238-51. 


The Subah of Agra, the royal residence 


It is situated in the second climate. Its length from Ghatampir on the 
Allahabad side to Palwal on that of Delhi is 175 kos . . . It possesses 
many rivers, of which the principal are theJamuna and the Chambal . . . 
Ranges of hills are scattered to the south . . . Fruits and flowers of all 
kinds abound, sweet-scented oil and betel-leaf of the first quality are 
here obtained. . . . Agra is a large city and possesses a healthy climate 
-. . It is filled with people from all countries and is the emporium of the 
traffic of the world. 

Fatehpür was a village formerly one of the dependencies of Bianah 
and then called Sikri . . . In the vicinity is a quarry of red stone whence 
columns and stabs of any dimensions can be excavated. In these two 
cities under his Majesty's patronage carpets and fine stuffs are woven 
and numerous handicraftsmen have full occupation. Bianah in former 
times was a large city . .. Fine mangoes grow here . . . Sugar of extreme 
whiteness is also manufactured . . . Indigo of finest quality is here to be 
obtained. . . Excellent hinna is also to be found . . . 

Todah Bhim is a place at a distance of three kos . . . 

Mines of copper and turquoise are said to exist . . . Mathura (Muttra) 
is a city on the banks of the Jamuna; it contains some fine temples . . . 

Gwalior is a famous fortress . . . It has always been noted for its 
exquisite singers and lovely women; here is ari iron mine. Alwar (Ulwar) 
produces glass and woollen carpets. 
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Peráth possesses a copper mine, so profitable that from a man weight 
of ore, they obtain 35 sers of metal. A silver mine is also said to exist 
but it does not pay to work it... 

At Singhanah, Udaipür and Kotpütli are mines of copper, In the 
town of Kanóri are many cold and hot springs . . . 

Ibid., pp. 179-82, 


Subah of Lahore 


It is situated in the third climate . . . It has six principal rivers which all 
flow from the northern mountains, 


(1) The Sutlej, the ancient name of which is Shattudar . . . 

(2) The Biah (Beas) was anciently called Bipasha (Sanskrit Vipasa)... 

(3) The Ravi, the ancient Irawati . . . 

(4) The Chenàb, anciently Chandrabhaga . . . 

(5) The Bihat, anciently called Bidastà . . . 

(6) The source of the Sindh (Indus) is placed by some between Kashmir 
and Kashgar while others locate it in China . . 

This province is populous, its climate healthy and its agricultural 
fertility rarely equalled. The irrigation is chiefly by wells . . .The horses 
resemble the Irak breed and are of excellent mettle. In some parts of the 
country they employ themselves in washing the soil whence gold, silver, 
copper, rüi, zinc, brass and lead are obtained . . . Lahore is a large city 
in the Bari Doàb . . . 

Ibid., pp. 310-12, 


The Subah of Oudh 


It is situated in the second climate. Its length from the sarkàr of 
Gorakhpür to Kanauj is 135 kos . . . Its climate is good, summer and 
winter are nearly temperate. Its principal streams are the Sarü (Sarjú), 
the Ghaghar (Gogra), the Sai and the Godi (Gomti) . . . Agriculture is 
in a flourishing state, especially rice of the kinds called sukhdas, madkhar 
and jhanwah .. . Flowers, fruits and game are abundant, wild buffaloes 
are numerous . . . Awadh is one of the largest cities of India. . . 
From the northern mountains quantities of goods are carried on the 
backs of men, on stout ponies and on goats, such as gold, copper, lead, 
musk, tails of the kütas cows, honey, chük (an acid composed of orange //4, 
juice and lemon boiled together) pomegranate seeds, ginger, long peppey/e* 
majith root, borax, zedoary, wax, woollen stuffs, wooden ware, hawkBa 
Icons, black falcons, merlins and T arti z+ + Lucknow i 
fa 2 is and oiher articles, me cknow is 
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large city on the banks of the Gumti . . . 

The subah is divided into five sarkars and 38 parganas . . . Its 
revenue: 20 krors, 17 lakhs, 58, 172 dams of which 851akhs 21,658 
dams are suyirghal. 

Ibid., pp. 170-173. 


The Subah of Bengal 


. . . This subah is situated in the second climate. Its length from 
Chittagong to Garhi is four hundred kos . . . 

The original name of Bengal was Bang. Its former rulers raised 
mounds measuring ten yards in height and twenty in breadth throughout 
the province which they called al. From this suffix, the name Bengal 
took its rise and currency. The summer heats are temperate and the 
cold season very short. The rains begin when the sun is midway in 
Taurus (May) and continue for somewhat more than six months . . . 

Its rivers are countless and the first of them in this province is the 
Ganges . . . the second the Jamna (Jamuna) . . . 

... Another river is the Brahmaputra. It flows from Khatà to Küch 
and thence through the sarkar of Bazoha . . . 

The principal cultivation is rice of which there are numerous kinds. 
The harvests are always abundant, measurement is not insisted upon 
and the revenue demands are determined by estimate of the crop . . . 
Their staple food is rice and fish; . . . The chief public transactions fall 
to the lot of the women. Their houses are made of bamboos , . . 

Travelling is by boat . . . For land travel they employ the sukhasan. 
This is a crescent shaped litter covered with camlet or scarlet cloth . . . 
the sides of which have fastenings of various metals and a pole 
supporting it is attached by means of iron hooks. 

Ibid., pp. 115-22. 


Bengal in the Eighteenth Century 


. .. I had occasion to stop at the city of Firashdanga (Chandernagore) 
which is inhabited by a tribe of Frenchmen. The city of Calcutta, which 
is on the other side of the water and inhabited by a tribe of Englishmen, 
who have settled there, is much more extensive and thickly populated 
than Firashdanga. All the different tribes of Europeans have got different 
names, such as Fransis (French), Angrez (English), Walandiz 
(Hollanders) and Partagis (Portuguese) . . . There is no difference 
whatever to be observed in any of their manners and customs; indeed, 
they all live just as they do in their own country. They have churches, 
too, . . . and everything else is managed in a similar way according to 
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custom. Many tradesmen and professors of different arts have come 
from Europe and taken up their trade as they do in their own land. A 
great many of the Bengalis have become skilful and expert being with 
them as apprentices . . . 

Bengal is an extensive country and fertile and produces a large 
revenue. The climate however is very damp, on account of the quantity 
of rain that falls and its proximity to the salt sea. The inhabitants of that 
district like those of Kashmir and Mazandaran live chiefly on rice. 

Khwaja Abdul Karim Khan, Bayan-i- Waki, in The History of 
India as told by its own historians, pp. 127, 130. 


Foundation of the City of Calcutta by ‘Mr. Chanak’ (Job Charnock), 
Chief of the English Tribe 


Calcutta formerly was only a village, the revenue, of which was assigned 
for the expenses of the temple of Kali Devi... . As in the Bengali language 
the words karta and kat mean the proprietor of that Kali, in course of 
time, by the elision of the i, it began to be called Calcutta . . . 
Calcutta is a large city, situated on the banks of the Bhagirathi. It is 
a large port, and the great mart of the trade of the Honourable Company 
and their dependents. Small vessels called salap (sloops?) every year 
trade with this port from China, Europe and other countries . . . The 
buildings are built entirely of masonry, plastered with lime or mud. The 
land on account of its vicinity to the sea, is very brackish and damp, 
and hence the houses are raised two or three stories high. The lower 
apartments are not fit to be inhabited. The buildings are like those of 
Europe, airy, spacious and commodious. The city is very large . . . 
Besides the English, the Bengalis, Armenians and other inhabitants are 
also opulent merchants. The water of the wells, on account of its brackish 
quality; is not drinkable . . . The sea is forty kos from the city . . . high 
floods are called homan in the Bengali language and that which takes 
place daily is termed jowar-bhata . . . 
Nawab Muhabbat Khan, Akhbar-i-Muhabbat, Ibid., 
f pp. 378-79, 381. 


Subah of Kabul 


It is situated in the third and fourth climates, and comprises Kashmir, 
Pakli, Bimbar, Swat, Bajaur, Kandahar and Zàbulistàn . . . 


The Sarkar of Kashmir 
The country is enchanting and might be fittingly called a garden of 
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perpetual spring surrounding a citadel terraced to the skies . . .The lands 
are artificially watered or dependent on rain for irrigation . . . 

. .. Woollen fabrics are made in high perfection, especially shawls, 
which are sent as valuable gifts to every dime. Besides plums and 
mulberries, the fruits are numerous; melons, apples, peaches, apricots 
are excellent. . . 

... Though sili rice is plentiful, the finest quality is not obtainable. 
Wheat is small in grain and black in colour. . . They have a species of 
sheep which they call handü . . . The bazar system is little in use, as 
brisk traffic is carried on at their own places of business . . . 

. . . Although Kashmir has a dialect of its own, their learned books 
are in Sanskrit . . . They have a separate character which they use for 
manuscript work, and they write chiefly on tüz, which is the bark of a 
tree worked into sheets . . . Their ink is so prepared as to be indelible 
by washing... 

Srinagar is the capital and is 4 farsakhs in length. The rivers Bihat, 
Mar and Lackmahkul flow through it . . . 

Durmah, patti and other woollen materials are prepared . . . 

The village of Vej Brara, one of the dependencies of I’nch, is a 
place of great sanctity . . . 

In the village of Bazwal is a waterfall from the crest of Shahkot. It 
is called Shalamar . . 

In Banihal is a temple dedicated to Durgah . . . 

In the parganah of Kamraj at the village of Trahgam is the residence 
of the Chaks... 

The system of revenue collection is by appraisement and division of 
crops, assessment for crops paying special rates and cash transactions 
not being the custom of the country. Payments in coin and kind were 
estimated in kharwars of (sali) rice . . . 

Ain-i-Akbari, vol. 2, pp. 247-66. 
Orissa 


This was formerly a separate state. The climate is extremely healthy. 
His Majesty apportioned it into five sarkars, viz. Jalesar, Bhadrak, Katak 
(Cuttack), Kalang Dandpat and Raja Mahandrah . . . The staple 
cultivation is rice and the food of the inhabitants consists of rice, fish, 
the eggplant and vegetables. The women cover only the lower part of 
the body and many make themselves coverings of the leaves of trees. 
The walls of their huts are of reeds and their temples are of stone and 
of great height . . . They write on palm leaves with an iron pen . . . 
Cloths are manufactured and the province furnishes eunuchs; fruits and 
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flowers are in great plenty, especially the gul-i-nasrin . . . Money 
transactions are in kauris . . . Four kauris make a ganda; Five gandas, a 
büdi, four büdis a pan; sixteen or, according to some, twenty pan, a 
khawan, and ten khàwan a rupee. 

Ibid., p. 256. 


The Regions of India: a Modern Description 


1. In respect of those decisive physical features which determine the 
course of the national movements of mankind, India may be described 
as an irregularly triangular or pear-shaped fortress, protected on two 
sides by the sea and shut in on the third by the great bulwark of mountain 
ranges of which the Himalaya forms the central and most impregnable 
portion.? As these ranges curve southward and westward towards the 
Arabian Sea, they are pierced by a number of passes, practicable enough 
for the march of unopposed armies, but offering small encouragement 
to the halting advance of family or tribal migration. On the east, though 
the conformation of the barrier is different, its secluding influence is 
equally strong. The ridges which take off from the eastern end of the 
Himalaya run for the most part north and south, and tend to direct the 
main stream of Mongolian colonization towards the river basins of Indo- 
China rather than towards India itself. On either frontier, where the 
mountains become less formidable, other obstacles intervene to bar the 
way. On the western or Iranian march, the gap between the Suleiman 
range and the Arabian Sea is closed by the arid plateaux and thirsty 
deserts of Makran; to the east, the hills of the Turanian march rise in a 
succession of waves from a sea of trackless forest. On either side, again, 
at any rate within historic times, the belt of debatable land which veiled 
a dubious and shifting frontier has been occupied by races of masterless 
men knowing, in the west, no law except that of plunder and vendetta; 
and in the east owing no obligation but the primitive rule that a man 
must prove his manhood by taking the stranger's head. Along the coast 


2. Professor Huxley's comparison of the shape of India to "the diamond on a pack of 
cards, having a north angle at Ladakha, a south angle at Cape Comorin, a west angle 
near the mouth of the Indus, and an east angle near that of the Ganges", is possibly 
more accurate than that adopted in the text. It brings out the great projection of the 
Punjab and Kashmir towards the north and the long straight line of frontier which 
forms the north-western side of the diamond. On the whole, however, the triangular 
aspect seems to catch the eye more as he looks at a map and is thus better suited for 
descriptive purposes. Huxley’s description is to be found in the first volume of the 
Journal of the Ethnological Society of London: It is curiously parallel to the ‘rhomboid’ 
of Eratosthenes and other Greek geographers. 
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line a different set of conditions tended equally to preclude immigration 
on a large scale. The succession of militant traders who landed on the 
narrow strip of fertile but malarious country which fringes western India, 
found themselves cut off from the interior by the forest-clad barrier of 
the Western Ghats; while on the eastern side of the peninsula, the low 
coast, harbourless from Comorin to Balasore, is guarded by dangerous 
shallows . 

2. The Country thus isolated by physical and historical causes 
comprises three main regions, the Himalaya or abode of snow; the 
Middle Land, or Madhyadesa, as the river plains of Northern India are 
called in popular speech, and the Southern table-land of the Deccan 
with its irregular hill ranges rising out of undulating plains. Each region 
possesses an ethnic character of its own, and has contributed a distinct 
element to the making of the Indian people. The Deccan itself one of 
the most ancient geological formations in the world, has, since the dawn 
of history, been the home of the Dravidians, the oldest of the Indian 
races. The most recent of the three regions, the alluvial plains of the 
north, formed in pre-historic times the highway of the Aryan advance 
into India, and a large section of its inhabitants still cherishes the tradition 
of remote Aryan descent. The influence of the Himalaya has been mainly 
negative. It has served as a barrier against incursions from the north; 
but all along the line of the hills, even among people whose speech is 
of Rajput origin, distinct traces may be observed of an intermixture of 
Mongolian blood . . . 

17. The following brief description of the natural divisions is based 
upon notes kindly furnished me by Sir John Eliot and Mr. Holland of 
the Geological Survey, and upon Mr. Blanford's paper mentioned above, 
which he has been good enough to permit me to use. The description 
follows the order of the five Regions of India — the Himalaya, the 
riverplains, the Deccan, Baluchistan and Burma. 

Himalaya and Sub-Himalaya West — This tract includes the 
forestclad ranges of the Western Himalayas from the confines of 
Kohistan to the eastern border of Garhwal; a narrow belt of country at 
the foot ofthe hills from Rawalpindi to Roorkee at an average elevation 
of 1,000 feet; and the low valley of Dehra Dun, 2,200 feet above the 
Sea. Slates, schists, quartzites and dolomitic limestones form with granites 
and gneisses, the higher ranges of the inner or north-eastern margin. A 
band of younger tertiary strata occurs in the centre, bounded on the 
southwestern margin by geologically recent alluvium. 

The average rainfall in the hills is 50.4 inches, but the actual fall 
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varies from nearly 26 inches in Kashmir to 99 inches at Mussourie. It 
increases gradually towards the east, and is more copious on the southern 
aspect of the ranges than on the northern. In the semi-montane area of 
Dehra Dun the rainfall is 85.73 inches, while in the plains districts it is 
heaviest at Roorkee (42.39) and lightest at Ludhiana (29.44), the annual 
mean being 34.25. The variability ranges from 88 at Umballa to 128 at 
Sialkot and 141 at Ludhiana. The wet season proper sets in June, but is 
very uncertain in its approach, depending apparently not entirely upon 
the initial strength of the south-west monsoon currents passing up the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. 

18. Himalaya and Sub-Himalaya East — This tract embraces the 
Himalayas and a wide belt of country at the foot of the hills from 
Garhwal and Dehra Dun of Bhutan and Kuch Bihar. 

The climate is moister than in the western tract, the forests denser 
and more extensive, and the growth of vegetation more luxuriant. 
Geologically it is an extension of the formations exposed in the western 
division. 

The meteorology of the plains districts differs little from that of the 
central Indo-Gangetic Plain. Proximity of the hills affects temperatures 
and rainfall to a slight or moderate extent, reducing temperature and 
increasing humidity, cloud and rainfall. The rainfall varies very largely 
in amount, decreasing with distance westwards along the Himalayas 
and also with distances from the Himalayas. The annual amount ranges 
from 125 inches at Jalpaiguri to 45 inches at Bahraich and Bareilly, the 
average being 71.9 inches. The variability is 143 per cent at Purnea, 71 
per cent at Darbhanga and 78 per cent at Bahraich. 

19. The Indo-Gangetic Plain West comprises the central plain 
districts of the Punjab and the United Provinces from Lahore to 
Allahabad. Its geological formation consists of tertiary rocks in the north- 
west corner, witha narrow band of older rocks forming the Salt Range 
to the northwest of the Jhelum. The rest of the division is covered by 
recent alluvium. 

The wet season extends from about the middle of June to the middle 
or end of September. 

The monsoon ‘influence commences very irregularly, and the rains 
are in some years a fortnight to a month later at Delhi and Lahore than 
at Allahabad. The mean rainfall decreases from 38 inches in Allahabad 
to 20 inches at Lahore, the average for the division being 31 inches. 
The variability ranges from about 100 per cent at Cawnpore and Lahore, 
and averages 130 per cent for the division. 
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20. Indo-Gangetic Plain East takes in West Bengal, central and south 
Bihar and the adjacent districts of the United Provinces Mirzapur, 
Benares, Jaunpur, Ballia, Azamgarh and Ghazipur. Recent alluvium 
covers both ends of the tract, with a considerable area of ancient gneisses 
forming highlands in the centre. The division includes large mica-mining 
and state-quarrying areas, as well as several important coal-fields in 
small basins of Gondwana rocks. 

The average rainfall of the division is 47.46 inches, varying from 
nearly 40 inches at Benares to 56.38 in Burdwan. During the dry season 
it is small, but it increases very rapidly in June, with the setting in of 
the south-west monsoon, and is greatest in July, averaging 12.19 inches. 
It is practically the same in amount in August and decreases rapidly in 
September and October. Fifty per cent of the total rainfall of the year 
occurs in July and August. The rainfall is least variable at Burdwan 
where it is 70 per cent, and the variability increases westwards to 94 
per cent at Gaya. 

21. The Delta of Bengal includes the southern and eastern districts 
of Bengal and the Surma Valley districts of Assam. It consists of a flat 
open plain elevated from 13 feet to 104 feet above the level of the sea 
and exposed to its full influence. Gneisses and schists, forming the 
Shillong highlands, mark the extreme northern fringe of the division 
below Cherra Punji, where cretaceous and tertiary beds with occasional 
coalfields begin; these are limited on the southern side by the alluvium 
of lower levels, which covers most of the division up to the folded 
tertiary strata of Hill Tippera of the east. 

The average rainfall is 79.38, varying from 56.49 at Murshidabad to 
125.89 at Silchar. Owing to storms generated by the meeting of moist 
winds from the Bay of Bengal with the dry westerly winds of the 
Gangetic plain, nearly 20 per cent of the total annual rainfall is received 
during March, April and May, a fact which has an important bearing on 
the agriculture of the area. The rest of the supply is derived from the 
current of the south-west monsoon which sets in during June and 
continues till October, when it is frequently followed by cyclonic storms 
of great violence accompanied by destructive tidal waves. 

22. The Brahmaputra Valley is an unusually well-defined 
meteorological area. It lies between the Himalayas and the Garo, Khasi 
and Jaintia and Naga Hills, commonly known as the Assam range, which 
have a mean elevation of about 3,500 feet. It is about 300 miles in 
length by 50 miles in breadth, and varies in elevation from 115 feet at 
Dhubri to about 350 feet at Dibrugarh. The river Brahmaputra and its 
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feeders take up a considerable portion of the area. The meteorology 
differs very considerably from that of Northern India, due to the 
relatively large proportion of water and of forest clad surface and to its 
being enclosed by walls of hills on all sides except the west, where it 
joins the Indo-Gangetic Plain. For the Assam hills the meteorological 
data are scanty, but the rainfall is known to be very heavy in places. 
Strictly speaking, perhaps, the range should be treated as a separate 
division, but the population is too small to warrant this course. On the 
north of the division the older rocks of the Himalayan system are hinged 
with sub-montane tertiary deposits. These in their turn give place to 
recent alluvium above which, in the south of the division, gneisses and 
schists rise to form the Shillong Plateau. 

The average rainfall of the valley is 92.36, varying from 70.17 at 
Tezpur to 110.57 at Dibrugarh. From November to February it is small 
in amount and increases eastwards. The spring rainfall begins in March 
and increases up to May, in which month it gives an average of 
nearly 13 inches to the valley. During this period hailstorms are frequent, 
and destructive tornadoes or whirlwinds occur occasionally. The 
south-west monsoon rainfall commences in June and continues until 
October. Its distribution is apparently determined chiefly by the elevation 
of the hills to the south. It is largest at the eastern end of the valley 
and at the western entrance at Dhubri, and diminishes from 
north-east and west towards the centre, being smallest in Tezpur and 
the neighbouring districts in some parts of which it is below 50 inches. 
The variability of rainfall is moderate. It is greatest at Dhubri and 
diminishes eastwards to Sibsagar where it is about 50 per cent. The 
chief features of the area are great humidity, moderate temperature 
and a prolonged period of moderate to heavy rainfall extending from 
March to October. These conditions are peculiarly favourable to 
tea cultivation. 

23. The North-West Dry Area includes the Southern and 
southwestern Punjab, Sind, and the States of Rajputana situated north- 
west of the Aravalli Hills. A great part of its surface is covered with 
recent blown sands and alluvium through which small exposures of older 
rocks protrude. Vegetation has been destroyed over large areas by 
alkaline salt efflorescence. 

The average rainfall of the division is 11.4 inches, the highest being 
25.1 at Cherat and the lowest 3.3 at Jacobabad. The variability of the 
rainfall is the highest in India (195 per cent), and ranges between 80 at 
Cherat and 362 at Pachpadra. The winter rain falls between December 
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and March. It is small in amount, averaging about two inches, but is 
fairly general and uniformly distributed. The main current of the summer 
of south-west monsoon in July and August is diverted towards the east, 
and such rain as the division receives is derived from cyclonic storms 
and is very variable and irregularly distributed. It is moreover so small 
in amount that cultivation depends over large areas on irrigation from 
the Indus, and fluctuates from year to year with the height of the floods. 
The whole area is extremely dry and is believed to be one of the hottest 
in the world. A temperature of 126° was recorded at Jacobabad on the 
12th June 1897. 

24. The Central Indian Plateau lies between the Aravalli and 
Vindhya Hills and the Gangetic Plain. It is about 2,000 feet in elevation 
near the Vindhyas and Aravallis , but slopes north-eastwards and 
eastwards to the level of the Gangetic Plain. The north-west section 
consists of gneisses and granites with old schists and slates of the Aravalli 
range, and palaeozoic strata. The south-west portion is covered by basaltic 
lava-flows. 

The dry season commences in the latter part of September in the 
northern and the central districts of this area and about the middle of 
October in the southern districts. The tract comes within the influence 
of the cold weather storms of Northern India, and thus receives light 
occasional rain between December and February. These storms are 
accompanied, in Rajputana and central India, by thunderstorms and 
hailstorms of considerable intensity which cause much damage to the 
poppy and other crops. The total rainfall from November to May 
averages 2.23 inches in amount, and is barely 7 per cent of the total 
rainfall of the year. The wet season usually commences about the middle 
of June and continues until October, The rainfall is irregular and 
intermittent, especially in Rajputana, and a considerable proportion is 
due to cyclonic storms formed in the Bay of Bengal which advance 
across the Central Provinces and Central India and have sufficient vitality 
to continue their course through Rajputana. The rainfall decreases 
northwards from the Vindhyas and westwards from the Gangetic plain 
to the interior of Rajputana: It averages 34.58 inches for the whole area, 
but is less than 30 inches in amount over the whole of Rajputana and in 
parts of Central India. It is absolutely least at Ajmer and Sambhar, where 
it very slightly exceeds 20 inches, while at Saugor it rises to 47.83. The 
fall of 60. inches at Abu. is dependent on Special conditions, The 
variability of the rainfall is about 100. per cent at Sutna, Saugor, Kotah 
and Indore, —all stations near the Vindhyas. It increases rapidly 
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northwards, and exceeds 150 per cent in the driest area represented by 
Jaipur and Sambhar. The combination of small annual rainfall (between 
20 and 30 inches) and great variability (of about 150 per cent) renders 
a large part of Rajputana liable to recurring drought. 

25. The West Satpura Division includes Berar, Khandesh and Nasik 
in Bombay, and the Nagpur, Nimar and Wardha districts of the Central 
Provinces. Nearly the whole of the tract is covered with the basaltic 
lavaflows of the Deccan plateau. Small areas of alluvium appear in the 
Tapti and Nerbudda valleys. The dry season lasts from November to 
May, during which period the average total rainfall is only 2.6 inches 
or 7 per cent of the year's supply. In April and May the temperature is 
very high and has been known to exceed 115° at Nagpur. 

The annual rainfall averages 39.1 inches. It varies considerably, being 
largest in the eastern district of Nagpur (49.25 inches) and smallest in 
the western district of Khandesh represented by Malegaon (23.08 inches). 
It is derived partly from strong bursts of rain on the Konkan Coast and 
partly from cyclonic storms advancing from the Bay of Bengal across 
the Central Provinces or Central India. The latter action appears to be 
the more powerful as the rainfall decreases in amount westwards from 
Nagpur to Malegaon. The variability of the rainfall varies, on the whole 
inversely with the actual amount. It is least at Nagpur (98 per cent) and 
greatest at Akola (164 per cent) and Malegaon (130 per cent). It follows 
from these conditions that the western districts of the division, including 
Khandesh and Nimar, are liable to drought and famine. 

26. The East Satpuras Division comprises the greater part of the 
Central Provinces and the Chota Nagpur divisions of Bengal. 
The principal geological formations are: old. gneisses, granites, and 
schists covered for a considerable area by basaltic lava-flows (Deccan 
trap) on the north-west, with a fringe of Gondwana rocks and recent 
alluvium in the Nerbudda valley. The meteorology of this division 
differs only slightly from that of the West Satpuras. In the hot weather 
the heat is not so extreme, nor is the air so dry. In the wet season cyclonic 
storms give much more frequent and abundant rain, and the annual 
total rainfall is hence larger in amount and less variable in its 
distribution. 

The-annual rainfall averages 57.7 inches. It tends to decrease 
westwards and depends chiefly upon the position of the hill ranges in 
relation to the monsoon current. It increases slightly with elevation but 
is very uniform in amount over the greater part of the area, owing to 
the fact that a latge portion of the fall occurs during cyclonic: storms 
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passing at a great height. The variability in the amount of the rainfall 
from year to year, is usually small over the larger portion of the area 
représented by the meteorological stations of Sambalpur, Chaibassa and 
Ranchi, in which it is only 65 per cent. It increases westwards and 
northwards from that area, and slightly exceeds 101 per cent in the 
north-western districts, represented by Hoshangabad, Jubbulpore and 
Seoni. 

27. Deccan — This includes the large area enclosed by the Ghats 
on the east and west, Mysore on the south, and the Central Provinces 
and Berar on the north. It is a plateau of moderate elevation, sloping 
gradually from west to east. The north-west portion, forming nearly 
half of the division, is covered with basaltic lava-flows (Deccan trap); 
the remainder is composed of granites, gneisses and schists with a basin 
of palaeozoic limestones, quartzites and igneous rocks in the Cuddapah 
area. 

The dry season extends from December to May. The rainfall during 
this period averages 2.86 inches or 10 per cent of the total of the year, 
mostly occurring during thunderstorms in April and May. The rainfall 
of the wet season is chiefly due to the West Coast humid current from 
June to August, but occasionally in September and almost entirely in 
October and November, it accompanies the course of storms coming up 
from the Bay of Bengal. The wet season is hence considerably longer 
than in the Konkan and usually lasts until the middle of November. The 
average rainfall is 29.68 inches, but it varies from 19.33 at Bellary to 
51.16 at Belgaum, and in the greater part of the area is from 20 to 
30 inches. Its variability is everywhere high (average 138) and ranges 
from 84 per cent at Belgaum to 152 at Hanamconda and 190 at Sholapur. 
As the rainfall in the large area of the West Deccan is less than 
30 inches, the dry zone of the division is very liable to drought and 
famine. 

28. Gujarat — This’ tract includes the British districts and State 
territory of Gujarat, Kathiawar and Cutch. Geologically it consists of 
flows of basaltic rock surrounded by a fringe of alluvium. Although by 
its position it forms part of the west coast of India, it is not cut off from 
the influence of the interior by the wall of the Ghats. Its climate, 
therefore, differs from that of the coast Strip between the Western Ghats 
and the sea, and resembles that ‘of Northern India in respect of the 
contrast between the dry and wet seasons, the great variability of the 
rainfall in the wet season and the almost entire absence of rain during 
the whole of the dry season. 
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29. The West Coast Division comprises the area between the Western 
Ghats and the Arabian Sea from the south of Surat to Cape Comorin 
and may be divided into two portions, viz., the Konkan Coast between 
Bombay and Mangalore and the Malabar Coast between Mangalore 
and Trivandrum. Basaltic flows cover the northern end as far south 
as Vingorla; the rest of the division is made up of ancient crystalline 
rocks with a fringe of more recent formations on the Travancore 
Coast. 

The dry season at Bombay extends from November to May, when it 
is brought to an abrupt termination by the sudden invasion of the south- 
west monsoon humid currents, usually in the first week of June. The 
total normal rainfall of Bombay during the period from November to 
May is only 1.33 inches or less than 2 per cent of the average total 
annual fall (74 inches). At Calicut, on the other hand, the dry season 
lasts only four months, from December to March, and is followed by a 
transitional period of heavy thunder-showers, apparently due to local 
sea winds and not to the influence of the south-east trades. The true 
monsoon commences in June with a wave of very squally weather and 
heavy rain from the Equator northward and eastward up the Arabian 
Sea. The mean rainfall for the division is 104.34 inches. It increases 
southwards from Bombay, with an average of 74 inches, to Karwar and 
Mangalore, where it slightly exceeds 120 inches, and thence decreases 
southwards to 114.5 inches at Cochin. It is always large in amount, but 
when a weak monsoon current causes drought in the Deccan, the rains 
cease prematurely on the west coast and the rice crop suffers. The 
variability ranges from 80 per cent in Malabar to 102 per cent in the 
Konkan Coast districts. 

30. South India includes Mysore and the southern districts of the 
Madras Presidency, Salem, Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, Madura and 
Tinnevelly. Its geological formation consists of ancient crystalline rocks 
with gold-bearing schists at its north-eastern corner. 

The meteorology of the tract is related to that of the Malabar Coast 
in the same manner as the meteorology of the Deccan is related to that 
of the Konkan Coast. But the wet season begins much earlier than in 
the Deccan and lasts longer, January, February and March being the 
only dry months in the year. It is ushered in by humid winds and thunder- 
storms arising on the west coast during May which forms a transition 
period of showery, rainy weather preliminary to the full burst of the 
monsoon. Like the Deccan, again, South India receives.rain from the 
retreating monsoon current of the Bay of Bengal and from storms formed 
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in the Bay which advance to the Coromandel Coast in November and 
December. The total annual rainfall averages 33.2 inches for the whole 
area, and varies considerably with position and elevation. It ranges 
between 39.8 inches at Salem and 21.5 inches at Coimbatore, where 
strong monsoon winds blow through the Pal Ghat gap, but bring little 
rain with them. 

Owing to the fact that the division receives rain from both branches 
of the monsoon current, the variability in the annual rainfall is less than 
might be expected. The average is 94 per cent, and is slightly less than 
that of the Konkan coast districts (102). It is least at Trichinopoly and 
Coimbatore (about 70 per cent) and greatest at Chitaldoorg and 
Tinnevelly (about 124 per cent). 

31. The East Coast South Division includes the districts of the 
Coromandel Coast southward from Nellore. The western and larger 
portion consists of ancient crystalline rocks, while the coast is fringed 
by recent standstones and a few patches of cretaceous and Gondwana 
rocks. 

The meteorology is in some respects peculiar. The dry season may 
be said to last from January to July but during this period the damp 
winds from the Bay give rise to frequent thunder-storms, accompanied 
by a rainfall of 9.64 inches, or 18 per cent of the total rainfall of the 
year. The wet season begins in August and is fully established in October, 
when the monsoon recedes in the Bay of Bengal and is diverted towards 
the Coromandel Coast, where it produces frequent cyclonic storms. The 
rainfall of this and the two following months averages 33 inches or 64 
per cent of the year’s supply. The total rainfall of the year averages 48 
inches for the division. It increases considerably from Nellore (35 inches) 
to Cuddalore (53 inches), and decreases rather rapidly towards the 
interior so that at 100 miles from the sea there is from 25 to40 per cent 
less rain than on the coast. As might be expected from the cyclonic 
conditions which accompany and determine it, it is very irregular in its 
incidence. The average variability is 128 per cent, ranging from 146 
per cent at Nellore, where the rainfall is only 35 inches, to 115 at 
Nagapatam. 

32. The East Coast North Division includes the districts between 
the Eastern Ghats and the sea, from Balasore to the mouth of the Krishna. 
Geologically it is made up of ancient crystalline rocks (gneisses and 
schists) with small areas at the southern end of the division, and near 
the mouth of the Mahanadi covered by Gondwana coal-bearing rocks 
and alluvium. 
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The dry season in this area is similar in its characteristics to that of 
Bengal. The rainfall is very light from December to February and occurs 
chiefly in connection with the advance of cold weather storms across 
Northern India. As temperature rises in the interior the winds shift to 
south or south-west and thunder-storms give moderate rain in Orissa 
and Ganjam. The average rainfall from December to May is 6.64 inches 
or 13 per cent of the year's supply. 

The south-west monsoon affects the northern and southern halves 
of the area very differently. The former is situated in the main tract of 
the current, and its rainfall is regular in proportion.The coast of the 
southern half, lying almost parallel to the direction of the south-west 
monsoon winds, is missed by the main current, and depends for its 
rainfall on cyclonic storms in the Bay of Bengal which turn further 
south and give more rain as the season advances. 

The annual rainfall of the whole division averages 51.5 inches. It is 
largest in Orissa, where it averages about 65 inches, and decreases rapidly 
southwards to 44 inches at Gopalpur and to 40 inches from Vizagapatam 
to the mouths of the Krishna and Godavari. The variability of the rainfall 
increases from north to south. It ranges from 75 per cent in Orissa to 
140 per cent in Vizagapatam and Cocanada. 

E.A. Gait, Report on the Census of India, 1901, vol. 1, 
pt. 1, Calcutta, 1902, p. 1-11. 


Section 2 


THE PEOPLE 


Sectional Note 


Stray and incidental references to the ethnic and cultural 
characteristics of certain peoples and tribes are found in the early 
and later Vedic texts as well as in early Buddhist and Jain 
canonical literature, in the Jaina Acarangasütra, for instance. But 
relatively. more dependable evidence is to be found in whatever 
remains of the accounts of Alexander's historians and geographers. 
Ptolemy's Geography, too, contains valuable information on this 
subject, especially about certain not too well-known tribes of the 
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north-eastern regions. But a long and fairly exhaustive list of the 
peoples and tribes of India with their locations is to be found for 
the first time in the Markandeya-purana, and to some extent in 
the Visnu, Vayu and Matsya-puranas as well. The two epics, too, 
contain valuable information in this respect, particularly the 
Mahabharata with reference to the peoples of the north. The 
records left by the Chinese monk travellers like Fa-Hien and Hiuen 
T'sang —particularly by Hiuen T'sang of his travels and sojourn 
in India, covering practically the entire country — are a most 
dependable source of our knowledge of the people inhabiting the 
diverse regions of the land, their nature and character, their 
environs including the soil, the climate and the products of the 
regions. Al-Biruni’s Kitab-ul-Hind and Abul Fazl's Ain-i-Akbari 
give us an account of the castes and professions of the people, as 
viewed by a Muslim intellectual of the eleventh century and a 
Muslim historian of the sixteenth century, respectively. The Ain- 
i-Akbari account of the Akbari subahs is particularly valuable in 
as much as it provides information about the inhabitants of each 
subah, the peculiarity of their habits, nature and character against 
the background of the respective environs. The accounts of foreign 
travellers like Ibn Battita, Marco Polo, Nicolo di Conti and 
Bernier, for instance, are also valuable in this respect. 

A systematic ethnographic survey of the country was 
undertaken after the consolidation of the British rule. Apart from 
the occasional reports of such surveys published from time to 
time, the more authentic account of the peoples and tribes of 
India are to be found in the reports on the Census of India and 
the Provinces published every ten years from 1871 onwards 
(except in 1941 because of the Second World War), particularly 
in those of 1921 and 1931. 


2(a) Early Concepts about Regions and Ethnic Groups 
. +. Thou slewest noseless Dasyus with thy weapon, and in their home 
overthrowest hostile speakers . . . 


Rgveda, v, 29, 10, R. T. H., Griffith, The Hymns of the 
Rigveda, op. cit, vol. 1, 4th ed., p. 489. 


| 
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2(b) General Description of the Indus and of the People of 
India in Classical Sources 


That the Indus is the greatest of all the rivers of Asia, except the Ganges, 
which is itself an Indian river; that its sources lie on this side of the 
Paropamisos or Kaukasos; that it falls into the great sea which washes 
the shores of India towards the south wind; that it has two mouths, both 
of which outlets abound with shallows, like the five mouths of the Ister; 
and that it forms a delta in the land of the Indians closely resembling 
the Egyptian Delta, and that this is called in the Indian tongue Patala, 
let this be my description of the Indus, setting forth those facts which 
can least be disputed, since the Hydaspes and the Akesines and the 
Hydraotes and the Hyphasis, which are also Indian rivers, are 
considerably larger than any other rivers in Asia, but are smaller, I may 
even say much smaller, than the Indus, just as also the Indus itself is 
smaller than the Ganges. Indeed, Ktesias (if anyone thinks him a proper 
authority) states that where the Indus is narrowest its banks are 40 stadia 
apart, and where broadest 100 stadia, while its ordinary breadth is the 
mean between these two distances. 

This river Indus Alexander began to cross at day-break with his 
army to enter the country of the Indians. Concerning this people I have, 
in this present work, described neither under what laws they live, nor 
what strange animals their country produces, nor in what number and 
variety fish and water monsters are bred in the Indus, the Hydaspes, the 
Ganges and other Indian rivers. Nor have I described the ants which 
dig up gold for them, nor its guardians the griffins, nor other stories 
invented rather to amuse than to convey a knowledge of any absurd 
stories told about the Indians. However, Alexander and those who served 
in his army did expose the falsehood of most of them, although some 
even of these very men invented lies of their own. They proved also, in 
contradiction of the common belief, that the Indians were goldless, those 
tribes at least, and they were many, which Alexander visited with his 
army; and that they were not at all luxurious in their style of living, 
while they were of so great a stature that they were amongst the tallest 
men in Asia, being five cubits in height, or nearly so. They were blacker 
than any other men except the Aethiopians, while in the art of war they 
were far superior to the other nations by which Asia was at that time 
inhabited . . . 

Arrian, Fifth Book, chap. IV, McCrindle, The Invasion of 
India by Alexander (etc.), Op. cit. pp. 84-85. 
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2(c) The Tribes of India as Described by Classical Authors 


. .. In the middle of India are found the swarthy men called Pygmies, 
who speak the same language as the other Indians. They are very 
diminutive, the tallest of them being but two cubits in height, while the 
majority are only one and a half. They let their hair grow very long 
down to their knees, and even lower. . . They are moreover snubnosed, 
and otherwise ill-favoured. 

The Kynokephaloi living on the mountains do not practise any of 
the arts but subsist by the produce of the chase. They slaughter the 
prey, and roast the flesh in the sun. They rear, however, great numbers 
of sheep and goats and asses. They drink the milk of the sheep and the 
whey which is made therefrom. They eat, moreover, the fruit of the 
siptakhora — the tree which produces amber, for it is sweet. They also 
dry this fruit... 

These Kynokephaloi have no houses but live in caves. They hunt 
wild beasts with the bow and the spear, and run so fast that they can 
overtake them in the chase. Their women bathe once a month at the 
time of menstruation, and then only. The men do not bathe at all, 
but merely wash their hands. Thrice a month, however, they anoint 
themselves with an oil made from milk, and wipe themselves with skins. 
Skins denuded of the hair, and made thin and soft, constitute the dress 
both of the men and their wives. Their richest men however use cotton 
raiment, but the number of such men is small . . . They are just, and of 
all men are the longest-lived, attaining the age of 170, and some even of 
200 years. 

Beyond these again are other men who inhabit the country above 
the sources of the river, who are swarthy like the other Indians, do no 
work, and neither eat grain nor drink water, but rear a good many 
cows and goats and sheep, and drink their milk as their sole 
sustenance, Children are born among them with the anus closed up, 
and the contents of the bowels are therefore voided, it is said, as 
urine, this being something like curds, though not at all thick but 


The Seres and the natives of Upper Indía are said to be men of huge 
stature, $0 that among them are found some who are 13 cubits in 
height and who also live till they are above 200 years old. There are 
besides somewhere in the river called the Gaites men of a brute-like 
appearance who have a hide like that of a rhinoceros being quite 
impervious to darts, while in India itself in the central parts of an 
island of the ocean the inhabitants are said to have tails of extraordinary 
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length such as satyrs are represented within pictures . . . 


The Matsyas, and Asvaküfas, and Kulyas, the Kuntalas, the people of 
Kast and the Kosalas, and the Atharvas, and Arkalifgas, and the 
Malakas, and Vrkas; these are well known generally as the peoples 


Adhrárakas, the Mudakaras, the the Vahir-giryas and the 
Pravafgas also, the Ratgeyas, the Manadas, the Manavartikas, the 
the Pravijayas, the the and 
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Sabaras, the Pulindas, the Vindhyamauleyas, the people of Vidarbha 
and the Dandakas, the Paurikas, and the Maulikas, the A$makas, 
Bhoga-vardhanas, Naisikas, Kuntalas, Andrhas, Udbhidas, Vanadarakas; 
these are the peoples of the countries of the Southern Region. Hear 
from me the names of the Western peoples. The Süryárakas, the 
Kalibalas and the Durgas, and the Anikatas and the Pulindas and the 
Suminas; the Rüpapas and the Svapadas, and the Kurumins, and all the 
Kathaksaras and the others who are called Nasikyavas, and the others 
who live on the north bank of the Narmada, the Bhirukacchas, and the 
Maheyas, and the Sárasvatas also, and the Kasmiras, and the Surástras 
and the Avantyas, and the Arbudas also. These are the Western peoples. 
Hear the inhabitants of the Vindhya Mountains. The Sarajas, and 
Karüsas and the Keralas, and Utkalas, the Uttamarnas and the Dasárnas, 
the Bhojyas, and the Kiskindhakas, the ToSalas, and the Kofalas, the 
Traipuras and the Vaidisas, the Tumburas and Tumbulas, the Patus, 
and the Naisadhas, Annajas and the Tustikaras, the Virahotras, and the 
Avantis. All these peoples dwell on the slopes of the Vindhya 
mountains . . . 
Markandeya-purana, LVII, F. Eden Pargiter, The 
Markandeya Purana, op. cit. pp. 307-44. 


2(e) Hiuen T'sang on the Countries and Peoples of India 


Gandhara: The climate is warm and moist, and in general without ice 
or.snow. The disposition of the people is timid and soft . . . 

Si-yu-ki: Buddhist Records of the Western World, 

S. Beal, trans., Indian reprint Delhi, 1969, vol.1, p. 98. 


Taksa£ilà: The climate is agreeably temperate. The people are lively 
and courageous, and they honour the three gems. . . 
Ibid., p. 137. 


Kashmir: The climate is cold and stern. There is much snow but 
little wind. The people wear leather doublers and clothes of white 
linen. They are light and frivolous, and of a weak, pusillanimous 
disposition. As the country is protected by a dragon, it has always 
assumed superiority among neighbouring people. The people are 
handsome in appearance, but they are given to cunning. They love 
learning and are well instructed . . . 

Ibid., p. 148. 


Jalandhar: . .. The climate is warm and moist, the people brave and 
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impetuous, but their appearance is common and rustic . . . 
Ibid., p. 176. 


Mathura: . . . The climate is warm to a degree. The manners of the 
people are soft and complacent . . . They esteem virtue and honour 
learning. 

Ibid., p. 180. 


Sthànesvara:; . . . The climate is genial, though hot. The manners of 
the people are cold and insincere. The families are rich and given to 
excessive luxury. They are much addicted to the use of magical arts, 
and greatly honour those of distinguished ability in other ways. Most of 
the people follow after worldly gain; a few give themselves to agricultural 
pursuits... 

Ibid., p. 183. 


Kanyakubja: . . . The climate is agreeable and soft, the manners of 
the people honest and sincere. They are noble and gracious in 
appearance. For clothing they use ornamented and bright-shining 
(fabrics). They apply themselves much to learning and in their travels 
are very much given to discussion (on religious subjects). 

Ibid., pp. 206-207. 


Varanasi: . . . It is densely populated. The families are very rich, 
and in the dwellings are objects of rare value. The disposition of the 
people is soft and humane, and they are earnestly given to study. 

Ibid., vol 2, p. 44. 


Magadha: The manners of the people are simple and honest. The 
temperature is pleasantly hot; they esteem very much the pursuit of 
learning. 

Ibid., p. 82. 


Samatata: ... . The climate is soft and the habits of the people 
agreeable. The men are hardy by nature, small of stature, and of black 
complexion; they are fond of learning and exercise themselves diligently 
in the acquirement of it , . . 

Ibid., p. 199. 


Udra: . . . The climate is hot; the people are uncivilized, tall of 
stature, and of a yellowish black complexion. Their words and language 
(pronunciation) differ from Central India. They love learning and apply 
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themselves to it without intermission. . . 
Ibid., p. 204. 


Andhra: The temperature is hot, and the manners of the people fierce 
and impulsive. The language and arrangement of sentences differ from 
Mid-India but with reference to the shapes of the letters, they are nearly 
the same... 

Ibid., pp. 217-218. 


Dhanyakataka: There is much desert country, and the towns are 
thinly populated. The climate is hot. The complexion of the people is a 
yellowish black, and they are by nature fierce and impulsive. They 
greatly esteem learning . . . 

Ibid., p. 221. 


Dravida: . . . The climate is hot, the character of the people 
courageous. They are deeply attached to principles of honesty and truth, 
and highly esteem learning . . . 

Ibid., p. 229. 


Malaküta: . .. The temperature is very hot. The men are dark 
complexioned. They are firm and impetuous in disposition . . . They do 
not esteem learning much, but are wholly given to commercial gain . . . 

Ibid., p. 231. 


Konkanapura: . . . The climate is hot; the disposition of the people 
ardent and quick. Their complexion is black, and their manners fierce 
and uncultivated. They love learning, and esteem virtue and talent . . . 

Ibid., p. 254. 


Maharastra: , . . The soil is rich and fertile . ... The climate is hot; 
the disposition of the people is honest and simple; they are tall of stature, 
and of a stern, vindictive character. To their benefactors they are grateful; 
to their enemies relentless. If they are insulted, they will risk their life 
to avenge themselves. If they are asked to help one in distress, they will 
forget themselves in their haste to render assistance . . . 

Ibid., p. 256. 


Bharukacbha: . .. The climate is warm. The air is always agitated 
with gusts of wind. Their ways are cold and indifferent; the disposition 
of the people crooked and perverse. They do not cultivate study, and 
are wedded to error and true doctrine alike . . 

Ibid., pp. 259-260. 
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Sindhu: . . . The disposition of the men is hard and impulsive; but 
they are honest and upright. They quarrel and are much given to 
contradiction. They study without aiming to excel . . . 

Ibid., p. 272. 


2(f) Tribal Regions and Chieftains of the Tamil Region 


The names of the tribes of the tinais are of two kinds, namely, those 

derived from the nouns and verbs (i.e., qualities and actions), pertaining 

to the tinais. The tinai names of men, Ayar (herdsmen), Véttuvar 

(huntsmen), etc., belong to their chiefs too. The tinai names of other 
(regions), if examined, are similar (and so those of the chiefs). 

Tolkappiyam, ‘Poruladhikaram’, i. 22-24, Iyengar, 

History of the Tamils, op. cit. p. 72. 


2(g) People of the Kannada Country (c. 8th Century A.D.) 


Twixt sacred rivers twain it lies 
From famed Godavari, 
To where the pilgrim rests his eyes 
on holy Kaveri. . . 
The people of that land are skilled 
To speak in rhythmic tone; 
And quick to grasp a poet’s thought, 
So kindred to their own. 
Not students only, but the folk 
Untutored in the schools, 
By instinct use and understand 
The strict poetic rules . . . 
Nrpatunga, Kavirájamárga, quoted in E.P. Rice, Kanarese 
Literature, London, 1921, p. 29. 


2(h) Al-Biruni's Description of the Four Castes 


The Hindus call their castes varpa i.e. colours, and from a genealogical 
point of view they call them jatakas, i.e. births. These are from the 
very beginning only four. 

I. The highest caste are the Brahmana, of whom the books of the 
Hindus tell that they were created from the head of Brahman. And as 
Brahman is only another name for the force called nature, and the head 
is the highest part of the animal body, the Bráhmana are the choice part 
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of the whole genus. Therefore the Hindus consider them as the very 
best of mankind. 

II. The next caste are the Ksatriyas, who were created, as they say, 
from the shoulders and hands of Brahman. Their degree is not much 
below that of the Brahmana. 

III. After them follow the Vaisya, who were created from the thigh 
of Brahman. 

IV. The Sidra, who were created from his feet. 

Between the latter two classes there is no very great distance. Much, 
however, as these classes differ from each other, they live together in 
the same towns and villages, mixed together in the same houses and 
lodgings. 

After the Sidra follow the people called Antyaja, who render various 
kinds of services, who are not reckoned amongst any caste, but 
only as members of a certain craft or profession. There are eight 
classes of them, who freely intermarry with each other, except 
the fuller, shoemaker, and weaver, for no others would condescend to 
have anything to do with them. These eight guilds are the fuller, 
shoemaker, juggler, the basket and shield maker, the sailor, 
fisherman, the hunter of wild animals and of birds, and the weaver. The 
four castes do not live together with them in one and the same place. 
These guilds live near the villages and towns of the four castes but 
outside them. 

The people called Hadi, Doma (Domba), Candala, and Badhatau 
(sic) are not reckoned amongst any caste or guild. They are occupied 
with dirty work, like the cleansing of the villages and other services. 
They are considered as one sole class, and distinguished only by their 
occupations. In fact, they are considered like illegitimate children; for 
according to general opinion they descend from a Südra father and a 
Brahmani mother as the children of fornication; therefore they are 
degraded outcastes. 

The Hindus give to every single man of the four castes characteristic 
names, according to their occupations and modes of life, e.g. the 
Brahmana is in general called by this name as long as he does his work 
staying at home. When he is busy with the service of one fire, he is 
called istin; if he serves three fires, he is called agnihotrin; if he besides 
offers an offering to the fire, he is called diksita. And as it is with the 
Brahmana so is it also with the other castes, Of the classes beneath the 
castes, the Hadi are the best spoken of, because they keep themselves 
free from everything unclean. Next follow the Doma, who play on the 
lute and sing. The still lower classes practise as a trade killing and the 
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inflicting of judicial punishments. The worst of all are the Badhatau, 
who not only devour the flesh of dead animals, but even of dogs and 
other beasts. 

Each of the four castes, when eating together, must form a group 
for themselves, one group not being allowed to comprise two men of 
different castes. If, further, in the group of the Bráhmana there are two 
men who live at enmity with each other, and the seat of the one is by 
the side of the other, they make a barrier between the two seats by 
placing a board between them, or by spreading a piece of dress, or in 
some other way; and if there is only a line drawn between them, they 
are considered as separated. Since it is forbidden to eat the remains of a 
meal, every single man must have his own food for himself, for if any 
one of the party who are eating should take of the food from one.and 
the same plate, that which remains in the plate becomes, after the first 
eater has taken part, to him who wants to take as the second, the remains 
of the meal, and. such is forbidden. 

Al-Biruni; Kitab-ul-Hind, E.C. Sachau, trans, and ed., 
vol. 1, Delhi reprint, 1964, pp.-100—-102. 


2(i) Abul Fazl's Account of Castes and Professions , 


The Hindu philosophers reckon four states of auspiciousness which they 
term vārna. 1. Brahmana, 2. Kshatriya, vulgarly, Khatri, 3. Vaisya, 
vulgarly, Bais, 4. Südra, vulgarly sudra. Other than these are termed 
Mlechchha. At the creation of the world the first of these classes was 
produced from the mouth of Brahma, a brief account of whom has 
already been given; the second, from his arm; the third, from his thigh 
and the fourth from his feet; the fifth from the cow Kamadhenu, the 
name of Mlechchha being employed to designate them. 

The Brahmans have six recognized duties: 1. Study. of the: Vedas 
and other sciences. 2. The instruction of others (in the sacred texts). 
3. The performance of the jag, that is oblation of money and kind to the 
Devatas. 4. Inciting others to the same. 5. Giving presents. 6. Receiving 
presents. 

Of these six the Kshatriya must perform three. 1. Perusing the holy 
texts. 2. The performance of the jag. 3. Giving presents. Further they 
must minister to Brahmans; control the administration of worldly 
government and receive the reward thereof; protect religion; exact fines 
for delinquency and observe adequate measures therein; punish in 
proportion to the offence; amass wealth and duly expend ‘it; supervise 
the management of elephants, horses, and cattle and the functions of 
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ministerial subordinates; levy war on due occasion; never ask for alms; 
favour the meritorious and the like. 

The Vaisya so must perform the same three duties of the Brahman, 
and in addition must occupy himself in: 1. Service, 2. Agriculture, 
3. Trade, 4. The care of cattle, 5. The carrying of loads. 

From birth to the time of investiture with the sacred thread, these 
ten duties may be performed by all the three castes above-mentioned. 

The Südra is incapable of any other privilege than to serve these 
three castes, wear their cast-off garments and eat their leavings. He may 
be a painter, goldsmith, blacksmith, carpenter, and trade in salt, honey, 
milk, butter-milk, clarified butter and grain. 

- . . In the same way still further ramifications are formed, each with 
different customs and modes to worship and each with infinite 
distinctions of habitation, profession, and rank of ancestry that defy 
computation. 

The Brahmans, in regard to the study of the Vedas, are of four classes, 
and each occupies himself with the perusal of a special sacred work. 
There are twenty ways of reading the Rgveda; the Yajurveda has 
eightysix; the Sàmaveda, one thousand, and the Atharvaveda, five, and 
their several disciples fall into distinct categories. There may be also 
ten distinctions of Brahmans, according to their occupations. 1. Deva, 
2. Muni, 3. Dvija, 4. Raja, 5. Vaisya, 6. Sudra, 7. Bidalaka, 8. Pasu, 
9. Mlechchha, 10. Chandala. 

The first named perform the hom for themselves, not for others and 
give presents, but do not receive them, and learn, but do not teach. The 
second perform the hom for others as well as for themselves and receive 
gifts and teach. The third class have twelve distinctive notes. The six 
aforesaid and 7. Unshrinking from austerities. 10. Attachment to the 
precepts of the Vedas. 11. Taking no life. 12. Attributing the possession 
of nothing to themselves. The fourth class performs the same offices as 
the Ksatriya. The fifth, those of the Vaisya. The sixth, those of the Südra. 
The seventh class have the characteristic of cats, go from door to door 
and mix with high and low. The eighth, like brutes know not good from 
evil. The ninth follow the practices of the Mlechchhas (barbarians or non- 
Aryans), and the tenth are low outcastes and eat carrion. 

The Ksatriya form two races, the Surajbansi (Solar dynasty) and the 
Somabansi (Lunar dynasty). The first mentioned are descendants of the 
Sun. It is said that by the volition of Brahma, Marichi was created who 
beget Kasyapa (Muni), from whom the Sun (Vivasvàn or Surya) sprung. 
From him are produced Vaivaswata from whose nose Ikshwaku came 
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forth by a sneeze and from him the succeeding generations proceeded. 
Three princes of this race ruled the world and extended their dominion 
over the seven climes. These were Raja Sagara, Raja Khatwanga, and 
Raja Raghu. 

The second race is descended from the Moon. From Brahma was 
born Atri, from whose right eye came forth the Moon (Soma) who beget 
Mercury (Budha) and from him proceeded the succeeding generations. 
Two princes of this race held universal sway, namely, Raja Yudhisthira 
and Raja Satanika. There are more than five hundred tribes of the 
Ksatriya of whom fifty-two are preeminently distinguished and twelve 
are of considerable importance. At the present day, no trace of the true 
Ksatriya exists. Some of their descendants, abandoning the profession 
of arms, have taken to other occupations and this class is known to the 
world by this name. Another body of them adopting the sword as their 
calling are designated Rajputs, and are divided into thousands of sects. 
I record the names of a few of the most renowned, that are now in His 
Majesty’s service. 

1. The Rathore: there are several tribes of this clan in service. They 
number sixty thousand cavalry and two hundred thousand infantry. 2. 
The Cauhan are divided into several branches, viz., Sungira, Khici, 
Deora, Hada, and Narbàn. The troops of the clan number fifty thousand 
cavalry and two hundred thousand infantry. 3. The Panwar. In ancient 
times, of this tribe was the royal dynasty in Hindustan, and it numbered 
many clansmen. At the present time their force consists of twelve 
thousand cavalry and sixty thousand foot. 4. The Jadon. Fifty thousand 
cavalry and two hundred thousand foot. 5. Bhati 6. Járejah. 7. Januhah, 
to which clan the Khanzadahs of Mewar belong. 8. Gehlot. Twenty 
thousand cavalry and three hundred thousand foot. 9. Sesodia. 10. 
Chandrawat. 11. The Kachwahah, who are celebrated among the 
Rajputs, and number twenty thousand cavalry, and one hundred thousand 
infantry. 12. The Solankhi. Thirty thousand cavalry and one hundred 
thousand infantry. 13. Parihara. 14. Tonwar, for a time the sovereignty 
of this country rested in this tribe. They number ten thousand horse and 
twenty-five thousand foot. 15. Badgujar. Ten thousand horse, and forty 
thousand foot. Each of these tribes claims an ancestry traced back to 
hundreds of thousands. of years, a source of splendid pride to the 
intelligent judgement and is indeed a theme far above the level. of an 
idle tale to distract the mind. 

The Vaisya and the Südra are in the same way divided into numerous 
branches. For instance, there is one caste of Vaisyas called Banik, more 
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commonly termed Baniyà (grain-merchant), The Persians name them 
Bakkal and of these there are eighty-four divisions. 

There are besides troops of astonishing sorcerers, cunning jugglers, 
wonder-working magicians, and conjurers of such sleight of 
hands performing such extraordinary feats that not the vulgar alone, 
but the acutest minds are deceived into a belief in their miraculous powers. 

Ain-i-Akbari, vol. 3, pp. 114-18. 


2(j) Races of India: a Modern Account 


... The earliest occupants of India were probably of the Negrito race, 
but they have left little trace on the mainland of the peninsula. The 
Protoaustraloids who followed them and whose origin must be sought 
in Palestine, where up to the present the earliest ancestors of their race 
have been found, may claim to be the true aborigines on the ground 
that their racial type was ultimately fixed in India. They were followed 
by an early branch probably of the Mediterranean race, speaking an 
agglutinative tongue from which the present Austroasiatic languages 
are derived, which migrated down the Ganges valley mingling no doubt 
with the Protoaustraloids and in the van at any rate penetrating to the 
farthest south-east of the Asiatic continent. This early branch of the 
Mediterranean race may have carried with it the beginnings of culture 
with a rudimentary knowledge of agriculture. They may also have taken 
the practice of erecting rude stone monuments and perhaps of primitive 
navigation. This migration was followed by a later immigration of 
civilized Mediterraneans from the Persian Gulf, but ultimately from 
eastern Europe, who brought with them the knowledge of metals but 
not of iron and were followed by later waves of immigrants and à 
generally advanced culture, which maintained a connection with the 
cities of Mesopotamia and evolved or developed the prehistoric 
civilization of the Indus valley and in all probability a similar civilization 
in the Ganges valley. All these immigrants were of the dolichocephalic 
type, but mixed with this last race, possibly even with the first comers 
but in any case as later settlers, was a,brachycephalic element coming 
ultimately from the Anatolian plateau in the form of the Armenoid branch 
of the Alpine race. The civilization which arose in India under the 
auspices of these races had developed by the end of the 4th millennium 
B.C. a high standard of comfort, art and sanitation in city life, and a 
religion which bears many resemblances to the earlier religions of the 
eastern Mediterranean. The language in use was probably Dravidian, 
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and there was a pictographic script analogous to those in use in 
prehistoric Mesopotamia. 

This civilization was flooded in the west during the third millennium 
B.C. by an immigration from the Iranian plateau and the Pamirs of a 
brachycephalic race speaking perhaps an Indo-European language of 
the Pisacha or Dardic family, the main course of which migration went 
down the west of India and across the Mysore plateau to the south, 
missing the Malabar coast which has thus preserved much of the ancient 
civilization of Dravidian-speaking India. 

Another branch of these immigrants, fewer in number, penetrated 
the Ganges valley but was not strong enough to obliterate the Armenoid- 
Mediterranean civilization, though it probably modified it a good deal. 
Meanwhile in the extreme east of India other movements were going 
on, as there was a widespread race movement of the southern 
Mongoloids southwards to the Bay of Bengal and into Indonesia, which 
had some reflex influence on India from the east. 

Finally about 1500 p.c. came the Indo-Aryan migration into the 
Punjab, which first occupied the area between the Indus and the Jamna 
and later sent colonies across the Jamna into Hindustan. These imposed 
themselves upon the surviving civilization there, which so reacted to 
this powerful stimulant as to produce from the combined material the 
philosophy, religion, art and letters that were the glory of ancient India, 
though it yet remains for the descendants of those early races to 
accomplish the vision of the Bhavishya Purana and unite the peoples of 
India in the fullness of time to be of one caste, a united nation. 

J.H. Hutton, A Report in Census of India, 1931, vol. 1, 
pt. 1, Delhi, 1933, pp. 433-60. [The above excerpt is a brief 
concluding recapitulation of a long report on the races of India.] 


Section 3 
THE ENVIRONS 


Sectional Note 


Sources of information regarding rainfall, soil, climate; rivers and 
hills, etc, are many and various; but information on these topics 
is more frequently than not incidental, occurring in such texts as 
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the Atharvaveda, the Caraka and Susruta Samhitas on the one 
hand, and the accounts of Alexander's historians and geographers, 
Ptolemy's Geography, Hiuen T'sang's Si-yu-ki, Al Biruni’s Kitab- 
ul-Hind, the Babur Nama, the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl, for 
instance, on the other. The Meghadüta and Raghuvaméa of 
Kalidasa also contain valuable information in this respect, as does 
the first century anonymous Greek text, the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea, on the monsoon winds and currents in the Arabian 
Sea. 

In this instance—as in others in this chapter—the systematic 
and scientific studies of the environs were taken up only after the 
consolidation of the British empire. The results of such studies 
have been incorporated in the reports of the Meteorological Survey 
of India, the Survey of India and the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. Further, the Memoirs and Records of the 
Geological Survey, the Records of the Botanical Survey of India 
and the Indian Forester, a journal on forestry, also afford useful 
information with regard to this section. 


3(a) Rainfall 


Sixteen dronas is the amount of rain in dry lands, one and a half times 
(that) in wet lands, where sowings are in conformity with (the nature 
of) the region, thirteen dronas and a half in the A$makas, twenty-three 
in the Avantis, unlimited in the Aparantas and the snowy regions, and 
(unlimited) as to time, in lands where sowings are made with the help 
of canals. 

One-third of the (annual) rainfall in the first and the last months 
(together), two-thirds in the intervening two months,—this is the form 
of excellence (of the season). 

Its ascertainment (is made) from the position, motion and 
impregnation of Jupiter, from the rise, setting and movements of Venus 
and from modification in the natural appearance of the sun. 

From the sun (is known) the successful sprouting of seeds, from 
Jupiter the formation of stalks in the crops, from Venus rain. 

Three clouds raining (continuously) for seven days (each), eighty 
(clouds) showering drops of rain (and) sixty clouds accompanied by 
sunshine, this rainfall is even and beneficial. 
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Where it rains distributing wind and sunshine properly and creating 
three (periods for the drying of) cow-dung cakes, there the growth of 
crops is certain . . . 

Arthaáéastra, Il. 24.5—10, The Kautiliya Arthasastra, 
R.P. Kangle, trans., Bombay, 1963, pp. 171-72. 


.. + In the (first) days after the first of the light half of Margasirsa, 
or at the time of the moon’s conjunction with Pürva-Asadha (after 
that date), the symptoms of the pregnancy of the clouds ought to be 
observed . .. 

The cloud embryos formed in the eastern quarter will issue in the 
west, those formed in the west will issue in the east. In like manner the 
other directions and the winds are reversed (at the two periods 
compared). 

(Good symptoms, generally, are): A refreshing soft breeze from the 
north, north-east or east; a clear sky; a sun or moon surrounded by a 
sleek, bright, and thick halo. 

A sky covered with large, bulky, smooth or needle-like, stratified 
red clouds, or such as show the hue of crows’ eggs or a peacock's 
neck, when the moon and stars are shining brightly. 

A rainbow, rumbling of thunder, lightning, a mock sun, beautiful 
twilight, troops of birds and wild deer emitting auspicious sounds from 
the north, north-east, or east . . . 

Brhatsamhita, Chap. XXI, 6-16, “The Brhat-Samhita,’ 
or Complete System or Natural Astrology of Varahamihira’, 
H. Kern, trans., JRAS, vol. 5, 1871, pp. 252-54. 


From the quantity of rain falling at (the moon's conjunction with) 
Pürva-Asadha etc., directly after the day of full moon of Jyaistha, should 
be told by the experts the quantity of water (to be expected) during the 
rainy season, along with the good or evil omens. 

The quantity of water must be determined by taking a basin, a hasta 
(cubit) in diameter, for hydrometer. Fifty palas are equal to one adhaka 
by which standard the water that has fallen is to be measured. 

The prognostication of the quantity of rain is to begin as soon as 
there has been rain sufficient to make impressions in the soil or leave 
drops on the grass sprigs. 

Some say (that the measure is to be taken), whatever may be the 
extent of land rained upon; others propose a region of ten yojanas around; 
the opinion of Garga, Vasistha and Parāśara is that the circle shall be 
one of twelve yojanas at the utmost. 
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Generally it will rain again (in the season) at (the moon's conjunction 
with) that same particular asterism (Pürva-Asádha, etc) at which some 
(previous) rain has been falling. If it does not rain at Pürva-Ásádha and 
the rest, there will be no rain at all (during the season). 

The quantity of rain at the asterisms Hasta, Pürva-Bhàdrapadà, 
Mrga$iras, Citra, Revati and Dhanisthà is stated to be (normally) 16 
dronas; at Satabhisaj, Jyesthà and Svati 11; at Krttika 10; at Sravana, 
Magha, Anüradhà, Bharani and Müla 14; at Pürva-Phálguni 25; at 
Punarvasu 20; at Vi$ákhà and Uttara-Asadha 20; at Aslesà 13; at Uttara- 
Bhadrapada, Uttara-Phalguni and Rohini 25; at Pürva-Bhàdrapadà and 
Pusya 15; at A$vini 12; at Ardra 18 Dronas, provided all these asterisms 
are free from baneful influences . . . 

Brhatsamhita, Chap. XXIII, 1-5, ibid., pp. 252-54. 


India has the tropical rains in summer, which is called varsakala, 
and these rains are the more copious and last the longer the more 
northward the situation of a province of India is and the less it is 
intersected by ranges of mountains. The people of Multan used to tell 
me that they have no varsakala but the more northern provinces nearer 
the mountains have the varsákàla. In Bhatal and Indravedi it begins 
with the months Asadha and it rains continually for four months as 
though water-buckets were poured out. In provinces still farther 
northward, round the mountains of Kashmir up to the peak of Jüdari 
between Dunpür and Barshawar, copious rain falls during two and a 
half months, beginning with the month Srávana. However, on the other 
side of this peak there is no rainfall; for the clouds in the north are very 
heavy, and do not rise much above the surface. When, then, they reach 
the mountains, the mountain-sides strike against them, and the clouds 
are pressed like olives or grapes, in consequence of which the rain pours 
down, and the clouds never pass beyond the mountains. Therefore 
Kashmir has no varsákàla but continual snowfall during two and a half 
months, beginning with Magha, and shortly after the middle of Caitra, 
continual rain sets in for a few days, melting the snow and cleansing 
the earth. This rule seldom has an exception; however, a certain amount 
of extraordinary meteorological occurrences is peculiar to every province 
of India. 

Al-Biruni, Kitab-ul-Hind, Chap. XVIII, Edward 
C. Sachau, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 211-12. 
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A ground which possesses a soil which is glossy, firm, steady, black, 

yellowish or red and does not contain any sand, potash or any other 

alkaline substance, and is favourable to the germination of plants and 

easily pervious to the roots of plants growing thereon, and which is 

supplied with the necessary moisture from a close or adjacent stream or 

reservoir of water, is recommended for the growth of medicinal plants 
and herbs... 

Suérutasamhità, XXXVII. 1, The Sushruta Samhita, 

Kaviraj Kunjalal Bhishagratna, trans., vol. 1, Varanasi, 

1963. p. 336. 


Megasthenes indicates the fertility of India by the fact of the soil 
producing two crops every year both of fruits and grain. Eratosthenes 
writes to the same effect, for he speaks of a winter and a summer sowing, 
which both have rain; for a year, he says, is never found to be without 
rain at both those seasons, whence ensues a great abundance, since the 
soil is always productive. Much fruit is produced by trees; and the roots 
of plants, particularly of tall reeds, are sweet both by nature and by 
coction, since the moisture by which they are nourished is heated by 
the rays of the sun, whether it has fallen from the clouds or been drawn 
from the rivers. Eratosthenes uses here a peculiar expression: for what 
is called by others the ripening of fruits and the juices of plants is called 
among the Indians coction which is as effective in producing a good 
flavour as the coction by fire itself. To the heat of the water the same 
writer ascribes the wonderful flexibility of the branches of trees, from 
which wheels are made, as also the fact of there being trees on which 
wool grows. . . 

Strabo, XV. 1.20, p. 693, McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described by Megasthenes and Arrian, pp. 54—55. 


3(c) Hindistan according to Babur 


Hindüstàn is of the first climate, the second climate, and the third climate; 
of the fourth climate it has none. It is a wonderful country. Compared 
with our countries it is a different world; its mountains, rivers, jungles 
and deserts, its towns, its cultivated lands, its animals and plants, its 
peoples and their tongues, its rains, and its winds, are all different . . . 
Once the water of Sind is crossed, everything is in the Hindüstan way 
(táriq) . .. 
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. -- Beyond Kashmir there are countless peoples and hordes, parganas 
and cultivated lands in the mountains. As far as Bengal, as far indeed as 
the shore of the great ocean, the peoples are without break . . . 

- . . Hindis call these mountains Sawalak Parbat. In the Hindi tongue 
sawai-lak means one lak and a quarter, that is 125,000, and parbat means 
a hill, which makes 125,000 hills . . . 

- .. Many rivers rise in these mountains and flow through Hindüstàn. 
Six rise north of Sirhind, namely Sind, Bahat (Jilam), Chan-ab (sic), 
Ràwi, Biah, and Sutluj . . . 

. . . Others, such as Jan (Jumna), Gang (Ganges), Rahap (Rapti?), 
Gümti, Gagar (Ghaggar), Sirü, Gandak, . . . all unite with the Gang- 
daryà, . . . They all rise in the Sawalak parbat. 

Many rivers rise in the Hindüstàn hills, as . . . Chambal, Bands, 
Bitwi, and Sūn (Son) . . . 

- . - It [the Aravalli] begins in the Dihlī country . . . called Jahün- 
Namā. . . appears near Dihli in detached, very low, scattered . . . little 
hills . .. They are the makers, in Hindüstàn, of several rivers . . . 

... The greater part of the Hindüstán country is situated on level 
land. Many though its towns and cultivated lands are, it nowhere has 
running waters . . . 

In Lahore, Dibalpur and those parts, people water by means of a 
wheel... 

In Agra, Candwar, Biana, and those part . . . people water with a 
bucket; this is a laborious and filthy way . . . 

To some crops needing water, men and women carry it by repeated 
efforts in pitchers, 


Babur Nama, Beveridge, op. cit. pp. 484-87. 


Section 4 


FAUNA AND FLORA 


Sectional Note 


Information on the fauna and flora of India, including the food 
crops, lie scattered throughout in early and later Vedic literature, 
in early Buddhist and classical Sanskrit and Prakrit literature; 
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but all such information are casual and incidental. Stray mentions 
are found in epigraphic records as well. Medicinal plants are 
systematically referred to in such texts as they of the 
Carakasamhità and diseases of plants, in such texts as that of the 
Vrksayurveda of Surapala. Here and there in literature, in the 
epics and the Puranas as well as in scholastic texts, casual 
references are made to the bird and animal life of the country as 
well. A most useful but neglected source of information regarding 
the fauna and flora of the country is that of the sculptured reliefs 
of early India and the paintings of the early and medieval periods. 

Much more systematic information is obtainable from such 
medieval sources as those of AI Biruni's Kitab-ul-Hind, Ibn 
Battüta's Rehla, Abul Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari and the Akbarnama, 
Jahangir's Tüzuk-i-Jahangiri, and The Remonstrantie of 
Francisco Pelsaert, for instance. Jahangir's testimony in this - 
connection is valuable since he was an amateur but ardent 
naturalist keenly interested in flowering plants, birds and animals. 

Technical and scientific work on a large scale was undertaken 
after the consolidation of British rule in India. The records of the 
Botanical and Zoological Surveys of India, the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research and Indian Forester contain invaluable 
and dependable information on theme of this section. 

As in other sections of this chapter, the extracts quoted in this 
section are only illustrative and point to the nature and class of 
the sources where one should look for information. 


4(a) Snakes 


O kairata, speckled one, upatrnya (grass-dweller?), brown one, listen 
to me; ye black repulsive reptiles, (listen to me)! . . . 

I release (thee) from the fury of the black serpent, the taimàta, the 
brown serpent . . . Both aligi and viligi, both father and mother, we 
know your kin everywhere. . . 

The daughter of urugülà, the evil one born with the black — of 
all those who have run to their hiding-place the poison is devoid of 
force... 

The prickly porcupine, tripping down from the mountain, did declare 
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this: *Whatsoever serpents, living in ditches, are here, their poison is 
most deficient in force. 


Atharvaveda, V. 13, 5-9, Hymns of Atharvaveda, 
Maurice Bloomfield, trans., Delhi reprint, 1964, p.28. 


4(b) Animals, Birds, Fish, etc. 


He notices . . . the elephant that demolish walls; the kind of small apes 
that have tails four cubits long; the cocks that are of extraordinary size; 
the kind of bird called the parrot and which he thus describes: it has a 
tongue and voice like the human, is of the size of a hawk, has a red bill, 
is adorned with a beard of black colour, while the neck is red like 
cinnabar, it talks like a man in Indian, but if taught Greek can talk in 
Greek also. . . 

We learn further that the dogs of India are of very great size, so that 
they fight even with the lion . . . 

He described an animal called the martikhora found in India. Its 
face is like a man’s — it is about as big as a lion, and in colour red like 
cinnabar. It has three rows of teeth, ears like the human, eyes of a 
paleblue like the human and a tail like that of the land scorpion, armed 
with a sting and more than a cubit long. It has, besides, stings on each 
side of its tail, and, like the scorpion, is armed with an additional sting 
on the crown of its head, wherewith it stings any one who goes near it, 
the wound in all cases proving mortal . . . 

The sheep and goats of the Indians are bigger than asses, and 
generally produce young by four and by six at a time. The tails grow to 
such a size that those of the rams must be cut off before the rams can 
get at them... 

Among the Indians, he proceeds, there are wild asses as large as horses, 
some being even larger. Their head is of a dark red colour, their eyes 
blue, and the rest of their body white. They have a horn on their forehead, 
a cubit in length (the filings of this horn, if given in a potion, are an 
antidote to poisonous drugs) . . . While the other asses moreover, whether 
wild or tame and indeed all other solid-hoofed animals, have neither 
huckle-bone, nor gall in the liver, these one horned asses have both . . . 

Ktesias, Indika, Ancient India as described by Ktesias 
the Knidian (etc.), op. cit. pp. 8-26. 


4(c) Trees, Forests, Fruits and Flowers 


There is a city named Kusumapura . . . and in its environs flows the 
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blessed Ganges, . . . with its waters perfumed by the dripping of the 
yellow sandal-wood trees on the bank . . . 

This city is also adorned in one place and another with trees of 
pleasure gardens that produce flowers multitudinous,. . . that sustain 
coconut palms . . . that extend wide the bedda-nut trees . . . that have 
lofty iron-wood trees . . . that have soap-berry trees and saj-trees . .. 

Vasavadattd, 110-121, Vasavadattà, Louis H. Gray, 
trans. New York, 1913, pp. 75-79. 


.. he entered the Vindhya forest, which had a multitude of 
bowstring-hemp plants . . . rich in many Bengal quince-trees . . . with 
deeprooted arjuna-trees . . . with racemose asparagus plants . . . with 
fruitful ganikarikas . . . with expanded ushokas, chir-pines, and kamala- 
trees . .. containing emblic myrobalan . . . composed in some places of 
peppertrees . . . with amrta-plants . . . with aparajita-plants . . . revealing 
stalks of bitter apples . . . filled with many dhak-trees . . . encompassed 
with clumps of arjuna-trees and pen-reed grass . . . filled with jack- 
trees, sandal-trees, white lotuses and reeds . . . adorned with sindüras 
and glory-trees, and decked with fresh buds . . . it revealed hara-nut 
trees and . . . contained negroes’ olive-wood trees and had high-grown 


thickets... 
Ibid., pp. 118-19. 


People relate that in the plains of Kunkan, called Danak, there lives 
an animal called sharva (Skr. $arabha) . . . It has four feet, but also on 
the back it has something like four feet directed upwards. It has a small 
proboscis, but two big horns with which it attacks the elephant and 
cleaves it in two. It has the shape of a buffalo, but is larger than a 
ganda (rhinoceros). According to popular tales, it sometimes rams some 
animal with its horns, raises it or part of it towards its back, so that it 
comes to lie between its upper feet. There it becomes a putrid mass of 
worms, which work their way into the back of the animal. In 
consequence it continually rubs itself against the trees, and finally it 
perishes. Of the same animal people relate that sometimes, when hearing 
the thunder, it takes it to be the voice of some animal. Immediately it 
proceeds to attack this imaginary foe; in pursuing him it climbs upto 
the top of the mountain-peaks, and thence leaps towards him. Of course, 
it plunges into the depth and is dashed to pieces. 

The ganda exists in large numbers in India, more particularly about 
the Ganges. It is of the build of a buffalo, has a black scaly skin, and 
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dewlaps hanging down under the’chin. It has three yellow hoofs on 
each foot, the biggest one forward, the others on both sides. The tail is 
not long; the eyes lie low, farther down the cheek than is the case with 
all other animals. On the top of the nose there is a single horn which is 
bent upwards. The Brahmins have the privilege of eating the flesh of 
the ganda. I have myself witnessed how an elephant coming across a 
young ganda was attacked by it. The ganda wounded with its horn a 
forefoot of the elephant, and threw it down on its face. 

I thought that the ganda was the rhinoceros (or karkandann), but a 
man who had visited Sufala, in the country of the Negroes, told me that 
the kark, which the Negroes call impilà, the horn of which furnishes the 
material for the handles of our knives, comes nearer this description than 
the rhinoceros. It has various colours. On the skull it has a conical horn, 
broad at the root, but not very high. The shaft of the horn (lit. its arrow) 
is black inside, and white everywhere else. On the front it has a second 
and longer horn of the same description which becomes erect as soon as 
the animal wants to ram with it. It sharpens this horn against the rocks, so 
that it cuts and pierces. It has hoofs and a hairy tail like the tail of an ass. 

There are crocodiles in the rivers of India as in Nile, a fact which 
led simple Aljahiz, in his ignorance of the courses of the rivers and the 
configuration of the ocean, to think that the river Muhran (the river 
Sindh) was branch of the Nile. Besides, there are other marvellous 
animals in the rivers of India of the crocodile tribe, makara, curious 
kinds of fishes, and an animal like a leather-bag, which appears to the 
ships and plays in swimming. It is called burlü (porpoise?). I suppose it 
to be the dolphin or a kind of dolphin. People say that it has a hole on 
the head for taking breath like the dolphin. 

In the rivers of southern India there is an animal called by various 
names, graha, jalajantu,and tandua, It is thin, but very long. People say 
it spies and lies in wait for those who enter the water and stand in it, 
whether men or animals, and at once attacks them. First it circles round 
the prey at some distance, until its length comes an end. Then it draws 
itself together, and winds itself like a knot round the feet of the prey, 
which is thus thrown off its legs and perishes. A man who had seen the 
animal told me that it has the head of a dog, and a tail to which there 
are attached many long tentacles, which it winds round the prey, in 
case the latter is not weary enough. By means of these feelers it drags 
the prey towards the tail itself, and when once firmly encircled by the 
tail the animal is lost. 

Al-Biruni, Kitab-ul-Hind, Sachau, op. cit. pp. 204-05. 
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The elephants, which Hindustanis call hat(hi)i is one of the wild 
animals peculiar to Hindustan. 

The rhinoceros is another. This also is a large animal, equal in bulk 
to perhaps three buffaloes . . . 

The nila gau (blue bull) is another. 

The hog-deer (kotah - paicha) is another. It may be of the site of the 
white deer (aq kiyik) . . . 

Another is a deer (kiyik) after the fashion of the male deer (airkaki 
hina) of the jiran. Its back is black, its belly white, its horns longer 
than the hüna's but more crooked. A Hindustani calls it kalahara . . . 
By means of this kalahara people catch deer . . . 

... The monkey (mainün) is another—a Hindustani calls it 
bandar. .. 

The nawal (nül) is another . . . some call it the müsh-i-khürma 
(palm-rat) . . . 

The peacock (Arabic tals) is one . . . Its form (andam) is not equal 
to its colouring and beauty. 

Hindustani call the peacock mor. Its flesh is lawful food, according 
to the doctrine of Imam Abi Hanifa . . . but it is eaten with instinctive 
aversion, in the way camel-flesh is. 

The parrot (Hindi tuti) is another. 
` The (Persian) sharak is another. It is numerous in the Lamghanat 
and abounds lower down, all over Hindustan . . . 

The lüja is another. This bird they call (Arabic) bu-qalamün (chameleon) 
because between head and tail, it has five or six changing colours. 

The partridge (durraj) is another . . . Astarabad partridges are said 
to cry bat-mini-tatilar (Quick, they have caught me) . . . 

. . . One is the water-tiger (Persian shir-abi), (Crocodylus palustris) 
... It is like a lizard (Turkish gilàs). 

/ . .. The (Persian) siyah-sar (black-head) is another. This also is like 
a lizard. It is in all rivers of Hindustan . . . 

The (Sanskrit) g(h)arial (Gavialus gangeticus) is another . . . 

The water-hog (Persian khük-abi, Platanista gangetica, the porpoise) 
is another. This also is in all the Hindustan rivers . . . 

The flesh of Hindustan fishes is very savoury; they have no odour 
(aid) or tiresomeness . ... 

The frogs of Hindustan, though otherwise like those other 
(Tramontane) run 6 or 7 yards on the face of the water. 

Babur Nama, A.S. Beveridge, trans., op. cit., vol. 1, 
p. 488-93, 495-96, 501-03. 
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I have frequently heard from the hunters and those fond of the 
chase that at a certain time a worm develops in the horns of the wild 
ram which irritates him into fighting with his kind and that if he finds 
no rival, he strikes his head against a tree or a rock to allay the irritation. 
After investigation, the worm was found in the horns of the female 
sheep also, and since the female would not fight (on that account) the 
Story does not seem to be based on truth. 

I had not till now (2nd year of succession) seen a rang antelope. It is 
in truth a wonderful animal of a beautiful shape. Although the black 
buck of Hindustan looks very finely made, the shape and fashion of 
this antelope is unique. I ordered a ram and a rang to be weighed. The 
ram weighed a maund and thirty three seers. With this much size a rang 
ran so (fast) that ten or twelve swift dogs caught it with a hundred 
thousand difficulties after they were absolutely worn out. Next to the 
sheep and the Barbary goat, there is no flesh more delicious than that of 
a rang antelope. 

On the road to the village of Qasim Khera in the province of Malwa, 
a white animal was killed which resemble the kotah-payah (Hyelapbus 
procinus zimm). It had four horns, two of which were opposite the 
extremities of its eyes and two finger-breadths in height, and the other 
two horns, four finger-breadths towards the nape of the neck, were four 
finger-breadths in height. The people of India call it dudhariya. The 
male has four horns and the female none. It was said that this kind of 
antelope had no gall-bladder; but when the contents of its inside were 
examined the gall-bladder was apparent and it became clear that the 
belief is baseless, 

Tüzuk-i-Jahangiri, in Jahangir, the Naturalist, M.A. Alvi 
and A. Rahman, trans., New Delhi, 1968, pp. 20, 27, 31. 


We then journeyed from the city of Janani? till we reached Sivistan 
(Siwasitan)—a large city outside which is a treeless waste and sandy 
steppes. The only tree to be seen there is the acacia. And along the 
banks of its river nothing is cultivated, except the melon. The food of 
the inhabitants is millet and peas called mushunk. With it they prepare 
bread. Fish and buffalo milk can be had there in abundance. The 
people eat the saqanqur—a small animal resembling the chameleon— 
called by the westerners‘ the paradise-snake (hunaishat-ul-janna). But 


3. Janani: a town, which then lay probably between Uch and Sukkar, has long been 
extinct. 
4. Westerners, i.e. the inhabitants of north-west Africa. 
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it differs from the latter in having no tail. I saw them dig it out of the 
sand, cut it open, throw out its intestines and stuff it with curcuma which 
they call zard shob? meaning ‘yellow wood’ and which they use instead 
of saffron, 

One of them is mango (amba). Its tree is like that of the orange, 
though bigger in size with a larger number of leaves, and its shadow is 
deepest. But it is unhealthy and whoever sleeps under it is seized with 
fever. The fruit of the tree is as large as a big pear and is green before 
it is quite ripe. The mangoes which have fallen from the tree are picked 
with salt and pickled like the sweet lime and lemon in our country. The 
Indians treat green ginger and pepper in the same way; they eat these 
pickles with their food taking after each mouthful a little of the pickle. 
When in autumn (kharif) the mango is ripe, it becomes very yellow and 
is eaten like an apple. Some people cut it with a knife and others suck 
it to the finish. This fruit is sweet but has a slightly sour taste. It has a 
large stone which is sown like the orange pip or some other seed and 
the trees grow from this. 

Then there are the jack trees (shaki wa barki) which live to a great 
age. Their leaves look like those of the walnut and the fruit grows out 
of the root of the tree. The fruit which is near the soil is called barki; it 
is sweeter, and of a more agreeable taste. And the fruit which grows on 
the upper part is called shaki; it resembles a large pumpkin with a skin 
like the hide of a cow. When it becomes yellow in autumn (kharif) it is 
plucked and torn up; and inside each fruit from a hundred to two hundred 
seed-vessels resembling the cucumber are found. Between every two 
seed-vessels there is a yellowish film; and each seed-vessel has a stone 
like that of a large bean. When these stones are roasted or cooked the 
taste is similar to that of the broad bean which does not exist there. 
These stones are preserved in reddish earth and last till the following 
year. This fruit is one of the best in India. 

Next, the Diospyros peregrin (tendu) is the fruit of the ebony tree; 
each fruit is as large as the apricot which it resembles also in colour. It 
is extremely sweet. 

Next the jambol (jumün). Its trees are large and their fruit is like the 
olive. It is black in colour and like the olive has one stone. 

Then the sweet orange (náranj). It is very abundant in India. As for 
the sour orange it is rare. There is a third species of orange which is 
halfway between the sweet and the sour. This fruit is as large as a sweet 


5. Shobis the Arabic form of Persian chob which means wood. 
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lime. It is very agreeable in taste. I liked to eat it, 

Next the Madhuka latifolia (mahuwa). Its trees live to a great age, 
and the leaves are like those of the walnut except that they are of a red 
and yellow colour. The fruit of the mahuwa is like a small pear. It is 
extremely sweet. In the upper part of each fruit is a small hollow seed 
as large as that of the grape. It resembles the grape in taste, but when 
eaten in large numbers gives a headache. What is astonishing is that 
when these seeds are dried in the sun they taste like figs. I ate these 
instead of the fig which is not to be found in India. The Indians call 
these fruits angur — a word which in their language means grapes. 
And grape is very rare in India and is found only in some parts of Delhi 
and in a few other provinces. The mahuwa bears fruit twice a year, and 
oil is made out of its stones; this is used for lighting. 

Among the Indian fruits there is still another called the kaserà. It is 
taken out of the earth, and is very sweet resembling the chestnut. 

Of the trees which grow in our country we find the pomegranate 
(rummàn) in India. This bears fruit twice a year. I have seen some in 
the Maldive islands which never stopped bearing fruit. The Indians call 
it anar — a word which, I believe, has given us the word julnar, for jul 
in Persian means a flower, and nàr the pomegranate. 

In India the bamboo is not hollow; it is big. Its several parts are so 
intertwined that even fire cannot affect them, and they are on the whole 
very strong. The infidels live in those forests which serve them as ramparts, 
inside which are their cattle and their crops. There is also water for them 
within, that is rain water which collects there. Hence they cannot be 
Subdued except by means of powerful armies, who, entering those forests, 
cut down the bamboos with specially prepared instruments. 

The Rehla of Ibn Battuta, Mehdi Husain, trans., Baroda, 
1976, pp. 6, 16-18, 124. 


++» Musk-melons come in season in Hindustan in the month of 
Farwardin, (February-March) and are plenty in Urdibihisht (March- 
April). They are delicious, tender, opening, sweet smelling, especially 
the kinds, called nashpati, babashaikhi, ali&héri, alchah, barg-i-nai, düd- 
i-chiragh, etc, . . . Various kinds of grapes are here to be had from 
Khurdad (May) to Amuredad (July) whilst the markets are stocked with 
Kashmir grapes during Shahriwar. . . 

Kamraks and nàrangis are in season during winter; ambilis, badhats, 
mountain grapes, phálsas, labhiras during summer, and kaits, pakar, 
karnas, jàmana, karaundas, jhanbhiris, during the rains, 
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The fruits of Hindustan are either sweet, or subacid, or sour . . . 

The mango. The Persians call this fruit naghzak as appears from a 
verse of Khusrau . . . 

. . . Pineapples are also called kat’hal-i-safari or jackfruits . . . 

. . < Oranges have the colour of saffron, and the shape of quinces. 
They belong to the best fruits to be had in Hindustan . . s. 

Sugarcane, which Persians call naishakar is also used for the 
preparation of intoxicating liquor, but brown sugar is better for this 
purpose. 

The jackfruit has the shape of a black pudding, looks greenish and 
is sometimes a yard long and half yard broad . . . 

The mahuwá tree resembles the mango tree, its wood is used for 
building purposes. The fruit which is also called gilaundah, yields 
intoxicating liquor. 

. . » The coconut is called by the Persians jauz i hindi. . . 

Dates are called in Hindi pind k'hajür. 

The süpyari or betel nut is called in Persian füfal. 

The betel leaf is properly speaking a vegetable, but connoisseurs call 
it an excellent fruit. Mir Khusrau of Dihli in one of his verses says, ‘It is 
an excellent fruit like the flowers of a garden, the finest fruit of Hindustan.’ 


Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Jarrett, trans., vol. 2, pp. 64-66. 


The flowers of Kashmir are beyond counting and calculation . . . 

.. , Kashmir is a garden of eternal spring or an iron fort to a palace 
of kings — a delightful flower-bed, and a heart-expanding heritage for 
dervishes. Its pleasant meads and enchanting cascades are beyond all 
description. There are running streams and fountains beyond count. The 
red rose, the violet, and narcissus grow of themselves... . . . The finest 
inflorescence is that of the almond and the peach . . . 

The flowers that are seen in the territories of Kashmir are beyond 
all calculation. Those that Nà-diru-l-'asri . . . has painted are more than 
hundred. Before my father's time there was no sháh-àlü (cherries), 
Muhammad Quli Afshar brought them from Kabul and planted 
them . . . There were also some apricot trees . . . 

There are pears (nashpati) of the best kind, better than those of Kabul, 
or Badakshan . . . The apples of Kashmir are celebrated for their 
goodness. The guavas (amrüd) are middling. Grapes are plentiful . . . 
and the pomegranates are not worth much. Water-melons of the best 
kind can be obtained. 

Tüzuk-i-Jahangiri, Alexander Rogers, trans., 
H. Beveridge, ed., vol. 2, Delhi, 1968, pp. 134-36 
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- . . The flower of the lotus which in the Hindi language they call 
kumudini, is of three colours, white, blue and red . . . The flowers of the 
kanwal is larger than the kumudini. Its flower is red . . . The black bee, 
which the people of India call bhaura always sits on these flowers . . . 

Melons, mangoes and other fruits grow well in Agra and its 
neighbourhood. . . Several sorts of grapes, such as the sahibi and the 
habshi and the kishmishi became common in several towns. . . . 

Among fruits, one which they call ananás (pineapple), which is 
grown in the Frank ports, is of excessive fragrance and fine flavour. 

From the excellences of its sweet-scented flowers one may prefer 
the fragrances of India to those of the flowers for the whole world. The 
first is the champa (Michelia champaca) . . . 

Surpassing this is the keora flower (Pandanas odoratissinus) . . . 
Another is the raebel . . . Another is the mülsari (Mimusops elengi) . . . 

- . . The sandal tree, which was once peculiar to the islands 
(i.e. Java, Sumatra, etc.) also flourishes in the gardens. 

Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 5-7, 412. 


In the case of all other plants of the world, the branches shoot out 
first and the leaves and flowers appear later. With saffron it is different. 
When the stem shows itself up above the dry ground, to a height of 
four finger breadths, a four-petalled flower of the colour of sausan 
(probably iris) blooms on it. In its middle are four filaments of the 
colour of orange, like in the safflower (Carthamus tincturis Linn.) as 
long as a finger-joint. This is saffron. It grows in unirrigated, unploughed 
land amongst the clods . . . 

On this way (Suha to Bhakra, Baluchistan, en route to Kabul) the 
palàs flowers grow in profusion. This flower is also peculiar to the 
jungles of Hindustan. It has no scent, but its colour is flaming orange. 
The shrub has black roots and in height it is equal to the plant of guli- 
surkh (Rosa damescena). 

The kanwal flower is larger than the kumudini. Its colour is deep 
red. In Kashmir I have seen many hudred-petalled kanwal flowers. By 
nature this flower opens every day (and remains closed by night) and 
the black hornet which the people of Hindustan call as bhanwra 
habitually sits on these flowers (the kanwal and nilofer) and in order to 
sap the juice that is found in the centres of both these flowers goes 
inside them. Often it happens that the lotus flower becomes a bud and 
the hornet remains trapped inside it for the whole night. The same is 
the case with the kumudini; when it becomes a flower again, the hornet 
appears from inside it and flies off. . . 
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(In Mandu) I observed two things which I had never seen before in 
India. One was a plantain which grows wild in the jungles around this 
fort (of Mandu) . . . A sort of sweetmeat is obtained from the wild 
plantain which the dervishes and the poor people make their food. I 
was curious to know (the reason). It was revealed that the fruit of it 
happens to be rather astringent, tasteless. But in the lower part of the 
cone, wherefrom the actual fruit appears, there forms a layer of 
sweetmeat which has a relish, taste and juiciness exactly like that of 
Paludah ( a sweet preparation of rice spaghetti and seed of Ocymum 
pilosum, served in ice-cool syrup). It appears that the people eat this. 

Jahangir, the Naturalist, Alvi and Rahman, 
p. 92, 94, 96, 105. 


4(d) Grains, Pepper, Nuts, etc. 


The Indians sow the earth twice a year. In summer, when the rains fall, 
they sow the autumn grain, which is reaped sixty days after the sowing. 
And the following are the autumn grains. (1)The kudhrü, which is a 
kind of millet; and of all the grains this is found most abundantly, 
(2) The gal which is like the anli. (3) The shamakh, whose seeds are 
smaller than those of the gal. Often the shamakh grows without being 
cultivated. It is the staple food of the devout, of the obstainers, of the 
poor and of the humble who go out to gather that corn which springs 
up without being cultivated. Each of them holds a huge basket in his 
left hand and in his right a whip with which he strikes the corn which 
falls into the basket. In this way they gather enough to live for a whole 
year. The seed of the shamakh is very small. When it has been gathered 
it is placed in the sun and crushed in wooden mortars; its husk flies 
away and a white substance remains; and with this a gruel is made 
which is cooked with buffalo’s milk. This gruel is more agreeable than 
the bread made of the same substance. I ate it often in the country of 
India and liked its taste. (4) The mash which is a species of peas. (5) 
The ming (münj) which is a kind of mash; but its seed is long and it is 
bright green in colour. The munj is cooked with rice and accompanied 
with ghee when eaten. This is called Kishri, and they breakfast on it 
every morning. It is to the Indians what the harira is to the people of 
Morocco. (6) The lobia which is a kind of bean. (7) The mote (mit) 
which is like the kudhrü except that its seeds are smaller. In India it 
forms part of the fodder given to the animals who grow fat by eating it. 
In this country barley is not considered as strengthening, so that animal 
food consists of mote (mit) or chick-peas which is given to them to eat 
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after being crushed and moistened in water. Instead of green fodder the 
mash leaves are given to the animals after they have been fed on ghee 
for ten days — three or four ratis per head per day; and during this 
period they are not ridden. Then they are given mash leaves to eat for a 
month or so, as we have mentioned. 

The grains which we have mentioned are the autumn grains. When 
they have been reaped sixty days after having been sown, the spring 
grains which are wheat, barley, chick-peas and lentils are sown in the 
same soil in which the autumn grains had been sown, for their country 
is excellent and the soil is fertile. 

As for the rice they sow it three times a year, and it is one of their 
principal cereals. They also cultivate the sesame and the sugarcane at 
the same time as the autumn grains which we have mentioned . . . 

Marh‘ is well fortified and it produces excellent wheat, the 
like of which cannot be had elsewhere. It is transported thence to 
Delhi. Its grains are long, deep yellow and thick. A wheat like this 
I saw nowhere except in China. 

From this city (that is, from Nandurbar on the south bank of the 
river Tapti) we travelled to Sagar (Saghar), a large town on the bank of 
a large river, which has the same name as the town itself. By the river 
there are water-wheels for irrigation and orchards in which mangoes, 
bananas and sugar-canes grow . . . 

The pepper-bushes look like vines. The natives plant them opposite 
the coconut trees around which the pepper-bushes climb like vines; but 
they have no tendrils (as/aj) as in the case of vines. The leaves of the 
bush look like leaves of asafoetida and also like the leaves of the 
blackberry bush. The pepper-bush bears small bunches of fruit, the grains 
of which resemble those of abüginniha as long as they are green. When 
autumn comes the pepper is plucked and exposed on reed-mats to the 
sun just as is done with grapes when they are turned into raisins. It is 
continually turned round until it is completely dry and becomes black; 
then it is sold to the merchants. The common people in our country 
think it is roasted by the fire, whence the wrinkles on the pepper-grains 
come. But it is not so, since the wrinkles are caused by the sun. I saw 
the pepper-grains in the city of Calicut (Qaliqit) emptied out into bushels 
as is done with the millet in our country . . . 

From Jurfattan we travelled to the city of Dahafattan,’ a large city 


6. Marh lies in the vicinity of Gwalior due east. 

7. Dahafattan might be identical with the modern Dharmapattam, nine miles south-east 
of Cannanore. It should be noted that ‘fattan’ is the Arabic form of Sanskrit pattana 
meaning town or port. 
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on bay with many gardens. There grow coconut trees, pepper, areca- 
nuts and betel-nuts; there is also much arumcolocasia (a kind of 
vegetable) with which the inhabitants of the country cook meat. As for 
bananas, in no country have 1 seen more than there and nowhere at a 
cheaper price. 

Bengal is a vast country and abounds in rice. In the whole world I 
did not see a country where commodities were cheaper than in Bengal. 
All the same, Bengal is foggy and the Khurasanis call it dozakh-i-pur 
n'imat, that is, inferno full of gifts. I saw rice being sold in the streets 
of Bengal at the rate of twenty-five ratls of Delhi weight for a silver 
dinar which was equal to eight dirhams, a dirham of India being equal 
in value to a silver dirham. 

The Rehla of Ibn Battuta, chap. I, sec. 2, Mehdi Husain, 
pp. 18, 19, 161, 172, 183-84, 187, 234. 


4(e) Flora of Bengal 


There is a fruit called süntarah in colour like an orange but large and 
very sweet. The China root is produced in plenty. In ancient times it 
had not been discovered until some scientific travellers from European 
Turkey introduced it to universal notice. Aloes-wood is abundant in 
these mountains. At the end of the rains they fell the trees to the ground, 
and after a certain time they give them various names according to their 
greenness of maturity. 

The bhangraj* is a bird of black colour, with red eyes and a long 
tail. Two of the feathers extend to a length of a gaz. They are snared 
and tamed. It catches the note of any animal that it hears, and eats flesh. 
The sérganj is of the same kind but its beak and legs are red; in imitating 
sounds, it matches the other and pursues sparrows and the like and eats 
them... 

In the sarkàr of Sharifabad is a beautiful species of cattle, white in 
colour, and of a fine build; like camels they are laden kneeling down 
and carry fifteen man weight. It is noted for the Barbary goat and for 
fighting cocks. 

Ain-i-Akbari, Jarret, vol. I, pp. 124-25. 


4(f) Flora of Malwa 
At every two or three kos clear and limpid streams are met on whose 


8. Bhrhga-raj, Edolius paradiseus or large racket-tailed Drongo. 
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banks the willow grows wild, and the hyacinth and fragrant flowers of 
many hues, amid the abundant shade of trees. Lakes and green 
meads are frequent and stately palaces and fair country homes breathe 
tales of fairyland. The climate is so temperate that in winter there is 
little need of warm clothing, nor in summer of the cooling properties of 
saltpetre. The elevation of this province is somewhat above that of other 
areas of the country and every part of it is cultivable. Both harvests 
are excellent, and especially wheat, poppy, sugarcane, mangoes, 
melons and grapes. 
In Hasilpür the vine bears twice in the year, and betel leaves are of 
fine quality. 
Ain-i-Akbari, ibid., vol. 1, p. 195. 


4(g) Minor Fauna of Akbar's Time 


A summary description of the noblest of the animal creation having 
been given, I proceed to notice the lower types of animal life. 

The ban-manus is an animal like a baboon, dark in colour, and in 
Stature and face resembling a human being and walks on two feet. 
Although it has no tail; its body is slightly covered with hair. One of 
these was brought to His Majesty from Bengal which performed the 
most astonishing antics. Elephants, lions, leopards, panthers, tigers, bears, 
wolves and dogs of various breeds, and monkeys, lynxes, jackals, foxes, 
otters, cats, white and tawny and even winged that will fly for a short 
distance, and other kinds of animals are numerous. Sardol is the name 
of an animal smaller than a dog but preys upon lions and other wild 
beasts. Through the encouragement of His Majesty, the breed of horses 
is as fine as those of Irak and Arabia. The rhinoceros is a stupendous 
creature. He is twice the size of a buffalo and much resembles a horse 
in armour. His feet and hoofs are like those of an elephant, and his tail 
similar to a buffalo's, and he has a pastern-joint like a horse. On the 
point of his snout he carries a single horn and his hide is so thick that 
an arrow will not pierce it. Of this, breast-plates and shields and the 
like are made, and he is bold enough to charge a man on horseback. 
The black antelope has two long horns and for beauty and swiftness is 
unrivalled among his kind. The deer, from which the musk is taken, is 
larger than the fox, and his coat is rough. He shows two tusks and 
protuberances in place of horns. They are common in the northern 
mountains. The yak approximates to the domestic cow but of its tail is 
made the kutàs or fringed tassel, and many they join together. There is 
also the civet cat. 
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The shàrak? is an astonishing talker, and listeners would not 
distinguish its tones from human speech. 

The mynah'" is twice the size of the sharak, with glossy black 
plumage, but with the bill, wattles and tail-covets yellow. It imitates the 
human voice and speaks with great distinctness. 

Parrots are of different colours, red, white and green and talk like 
human beings. At the present time, under His Majesty’s patronage, 
animals of all kinds from Persia, Turkestan, and Kashmir whether game 
or other, have been brought together to the wonderment of beholders. 

The koel!', is like a mynah, jet black with crimson irises and a long 
tail. Romancers sing of its loves as of those of bulbul. 

The papiha’? is smaller than the koel, with a shorter and slender 
tail. Its love is chanted in story. It is in full song in the beginning of the 
rainy season and has a peculiar note and its plaintive strain is heard 
oftenest at night, and makes love’s unhealed wounds bleed anew. It is 
from its note that the word piu is taken, which in Hindi signifies 
‘beloved’. 

The hàril? has green plumage with a white bill and crimson irises, 
smaller than the ordinary pigeon. It never settles upon the ground and 
when it alights to drink, it carries with it a twig which it keeps beneath 
its feet till its thirst is quenched. 

The Baya' is like a wild sparrow but yellow. It is extremely intelligent, 
obedient and docile. It will take small coins from the hand and bring 
them to its master and will come to a call from a long distance. Its nests 
are so ingeniously constructed as to defy the rivalry of clever artificers. 


9. In Sanskrit &árikà, Hindi; śārik or Sarak. In Bengal the word is written and 
pronounced Salik and applied to the common mynah, the Acridotheres tristis, which 
is occasionally a fine talker. 

10. Eulabes intermedia, Jerdon. The Nepal Hill Mynah found also in Assam, and 
about the Chittagong tracts, more or less with these characteristics, There are various 
species not easily distinguished by the inexpert. 

11. Eudynamys orientalis, Jerdon. The Cuculus according to Linnaeus. It is well known 
throughout India. Its name is from its cry of koil-koil which increases in volume 
of sound as it goes on. The female lays its eggs in the nest of the common crow, 
generally only one, and sometimes destroys the eggs of the crow at the time of 
depositing her own. The crows appear to be aware of the fact when too late and 
often pursue these cuckoos with great fury. 

12. Coccystes melanoleucos, Jerdon. The piedchested cuckoo . . . 

13. Also hariyal, the Crocopus phaenicopterus, or Bengal green pigeon 
(Jerdon) ... 

14. Ploceus baya or common weaver-bird. 
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The astonishing feats which the animals of this country can perform 
and their beautiful variety of colouring is beyond the power of my 
experience to describe. Former romancers have related stories in 
abundance of their extraordinary characteristics, but the writer of this 
work mentions nothing that he has not himself seen or heard from 
accurate observers. 

Ibid., vol. 3, pp. 120-122 


4(h) Animal life: A Modern Account 


Animal life is not only abundant in British India, but it is remarkably 
varied. The contrast between the damp, tropical, richly wooded hill 
ranges of Malabar or Tenasserim and the cold barren islands of Ladakh 
in the Upper Indus drainage area is absolute, and the difference in the 
animals found is as great as in the climate. The beasts, birds, reptiles, 
and insects that inhabit the dense forests east of the Bay of Bengal and 
the mangrove swamps of the Burmese coast, where the annual rainfall 
exceeds 100 inches, could not exist in the almost rainless deserts of 
Sind and the Punjab. Although the Fauna of the dry regions is poor, 
that of the damp forests of Malabar, the Eastern Himalayas, Assam and 
Burma is singularly rich; and the combined effect of local richness and 
of great differences of climate is that the number of kinds of animals 
inhabiting India and its dependencies is very large, far surpassing, for 
instance, that of the species found in the whole of Europe, although the 
superficial area of Europe exceeds that of the Indian Empire by about 
one-half. 

The following figures show the number of genera and species of 
Vertebrates described in the eight volumes of the Fauna of British India 
(1888-98). The lists include animals found in Ceylon as well as those 
of India and Burma: 


Mammals 
Birds 


Reptiles 
Batrachians 
Fishes 


A few additions have since been made, but the increase is small 
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except in the fishes. The number of Indian Invertebrata is very large, 
but few groups are sufficiently known for a trustworthy estimate to be 
made. Of moths alone, 5,618 species were described by Sir G. Hampson 
as having been discovered up to 1896, and some hundreds have since 
been added. 

Nearly the whole Indian area is included within the zoological region 
known as Indo-Malay, Oriental, or Indian, which comprises South- 
eastern Asia and the neighbouring islands. The Punjab, Sind and western 
Rajputana, however, have a Fauna differing considerably from that of 
other parts. of India, and resembling that found in South-western Asia 
and Northern Africa, whilst the animals of the Higher Himalayas and 
the Upper Indus Valley resemble those of Central Asia; and both of 
these areas belong to the zoological region extending over the greater 
part of Asia and all Europe, and known as Holarctic or Palaearctic. 
After distinguishing these two areas as the Punjab and Tibetan provinces 
or sub-regions, the remainder of the country may be divided into three 
well-defined zoological areas, each characterized by marked features. 
These are; 

(1) The Indian Peninsula, from the base of the Himalayas and as far 
east as the head of the Bay of Bengal, together with Ceylon; 

(2) The forest-clad Himalayas, Assam, and Burma, as far south as 
the neighbourhood of Mergui; and 

(3) Southern Tenasserim, which is part of the Malay Peninsula, and 
belongs, with the greater part of the Malay Archipelago, to the Malayan 
sub-region. 

The first is known as the Indian or Cis-Gangetic sub-region; the 
second, which includes Southern China, Siam, and Cochin China, as 
the Himàlo-Burmese or Trans-Gangetic. It will easily be understood 
that animal life is by no means uniform even within these subdivisions: 
thus, the forests of the Konkan, Malabar, and South-western Ceylon 
harbour a far richer Fauna than that found in the Bombay Deccan, the 
Carnatic, or Northern Ceylon; and while the animals of the Eastern 
Himalayas closely resemble those of Burma, the Burmese types die out 
gradually in the Himalayas to the westward and are replaced by kinds 
inhabiting the temperate parts of Asia. 

The Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. 1, Oxford, 1907, 
pp. 213-14. 


4(i) The Flora of India: A Modern Account 
The term Flora applies in this sketch to native Flowering plants, Ferns 
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and their allies. Collected materials do not exist for discussing the 
distribution of Mosses, Hepaticae, Lichens, and Fungi, which abound 
in most parts of India, or of the Algae in its seas and fresh waters. On 
the other hand, such extensive herbaria of the higher orders of plants 
have, during the last century especially, been made over most parts of 
British India, that the study of their contents may be assumed to provide 
sufficient materials for a review of its Flora. 

The Flora of British India is more varied than that of any other 
country of equal area in the eastern hemisphere, if not in the globe. 
This is due to its geographical extension, embracing so many degrees 
of latitude, temperate and tropical; to its surface, rising from the level 
of the sea to heights above the limits of vegetation; to its climates, 
varying from torrid to arctic, and from almost absolute aridity to a 
maximum of humidity; and to the immigration of plants from widely 
different bordering countries, notably of Chinese and Malayan on the 
east and south, of Oriental, European, and African on the west, and of 
Tibetan and Siberian on the north. Whether India is richer in number of 
genera and species than any other area on the globe of equal dimensions 
is doubtful; it is certainly far poorer in endemic genera and species than 
many others, especially China, Austraíia, and South Africa. 

Of the elements of the Indian Flora the Malayan is the dominant; 
but until the Floras of Sumatra, Tongking and South China are better 
known, it is not possible to estimate its comparative strength. The 
Oriental and European elements can be approximately estimated. About 
570 European genera and 760 species are indigenous in India, of which 
about 430 genera and over 400 species are British; and if the Oriental 
genera and species be added to the European, these figures would 
probably be doubled. The African element, which includes the Arabian, 
is third in amount, and it will no doubt be augmented as the Flora of 
Equatorial Africa becomes better known. The Tibetan and Siberian 
elements, which include an Arctic, are all but confined to the alpine 
regions of the Himalayas. Lastly, the Chinese and Japanese Floras are 
strongly represented throughout the temperate Himalayas and in Burma. 

Of the Natural Orders of Flowering plants, Ferns and their allies 
comprised in the Flora of British India, not one is peculiar to it; and if 
the genera common to it and to one or more of the adjacent countries 
be excluded, few endemic genera remain, and such of them as are 
endemic are local, and with few exceptions are restricted to one or few 
species. It may hence be affirmed that in a large sense there is no Indian 
Flora proper. 
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The British Indian Flora, though so various as to its elements, presents 
few anomalies in a phytogeographic point of view. The most remarkable 
instances of such anomalies are the presence in it of one or a few species 
of what are very large and all but endemic genera in Australia, namely, 
Baeckea, Leptospermum, Melaleuca, Leucopogon, Stylidium, Helicia, 
and Casuarina. Others are Oxybaphus himalaicus, the solitary 
extraAmerican species of the genus; Pyrularia edulis, the only congeners 
of which are a Javan and a North American; and Vogelia, which is 
limited to three species, an Indian, South African, and Sokotran. Of 
absentee Natural Orders of the Old World, the most notable are 
Myoporineae, which, though mainly Australian, has Chinese, Japanese, 
and Mascarene species; Empetraceae, one species of which girdles the 
globe in the north temperate hemisphere and reappears in Chile (the 
rarity of bog-land in the Himalayas must be the cause of its absence); 
and Cistineae, an Order containing upwards of 100 European and 
Oriental species, of which one only (a Persian) reaches Native 
Baluchistan. The absence of any indigenous Lime (Tilia) or Beech 
(Fagus) or Chestnut (Castanea) in the temperate Himalayas is 
remarkable, all three being European, Oriental, and Japanese genera. 
The Chestnut, which has been introduced into NW India from Europe, 
ripens its fruit in the Western Himalayas. 

With the exception of the Rhododendron belt in the high Eastern 
Himalayas, there are in India few assemblages of species of peculiar or 
conspicuous plants giving a character to the landscape over wide areas, 
as do the Heaths in Britain, the Heaths and succulent plants in South 
Africa, the Eucalypti, Epacrideae, and Proteaceae in Australia, the Cacti 
in America, or the great Aloes and Euphorbias in East Tropical and 
South Africa; nor are there representatives of the Pampas, Catingas, 
Savannahs, or Prairie vegetation of America. The coniferous forests of 
the Himalayas resemble those of other northern countries, and the great 
Teak forests have no peculiar features. The wood-oil trees (Dipterocarpi) 
in Burma form an exception, towering over the forests of Arakan and 
Tenasserim. Of gregarious trees, some of the most conspicuous are the 
Sal (Shorea robusta), Eng or In (Dipterocarpus tuberculatus), Sisst 
(Dalbergia sissoo), Khair (Acacia catechu), and Babil (A. arabica). 

Indigenous palms are few compared with many regions in tropical 
America, and are comparatively unobtrusive. The Talipot Palms (species 
of Corypha) are the most majestic palms in India in stature, foliage, 
and inflorescence, but they are exceedingly rare and local. The Indian 
date (Phoenix sylvestris), the Fan-Palm or Palmyra (Borassus flabellifer), 
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and the Coco-nut near the sea, are the only palms that may be said to be 
conspicuous in the landscape of the plains of India. On the other hand, 
graceful, erect or climbing Palms with pinnate or fan-shaped leaves 
frequent the humid evergreen forests, where the Rattans (Calami) ascend 
the trees by their hooked spines and expose their feathery crowns to the 
light. Bamboos, of which there are more than 120 kinds in India, form, 
as elsewhere in the tropics, an important feature, whether as clumps 
growing in the open, or forming in association all but impenetrable 
jungles; the taller kinds monopolize large areas in the hot lower regions, 
and the smaller clothe mountain slopes up to 10,000 feet in the 
Himalayas. Tree-ferns, of which there are about twenty species, frequent 
the deepest forests of the Eastern Himalayas, Central India and 
Vizagapatam, Burma, Malabar, the Malay Peninsula, and Ceylon. 

Of shrubs that form a feature in the landscape from their gregarious 
habits, the most conspicuous examples are the Rhododendrons of the 
temperate regions of the Himalayas, and the genus Strobilanthes in the 
western hills of the peninsula. Many species of the latter genus do not 
flower till they have arrived at a certain period of growth, and then, 
after simultaneously flowering, seed profusely and die. Some Bamboos, 
also gregarious, display the same habit, which they retain under 
cultivation in Europe. Three local all but stemless Palms are eminently 
gregarious: Phoenix farinifera of the Coromandel coast, Nannorrhops 
ritchieana of extreme Western India, and Phoenix paludosa and Nipa 
fruticans of the Sundarbans. Among herbaceous plants the beautiful 
genus Impatiens takes the first place from abounding in all humid 
districts except the Malay Peninsula, and from its numerous species 
being (with hardly an exception) endemic; added to which is the fact 
that, though profuse in individuals, the species are remarkably local, those 
of the Eastern Himalayas differing from those of the Western, these again 
from the Burmese, and all from those of the Eastern and Western 
Peninsulas and Ceylon; and most of these two last from one another. 

Of fresh-water flowering plants, floating or wholly or partially 
submerged, there are many kinds in India. They include the beautiful 
white, red, and blue Nymphaeas, Nelumbium speciosum, and Euryale 
ferox, the latter a near ally of the Victoria Regina of South American 
waters; also many carnivorous Bladderworts (Utricularia), and the 
curious Aldrovanda with leaves like those of the Venus Flytrap, a South 
European plant, hitherto found nowhere in India except in some saline 
ponds near Calcutta. The most remarkable among the Indian freshwater 
plants are the Podostemonads, which clothe rocks and stones in rapid 
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streams with submerged spreading fronds, resembling green Lichens 
more than flowering plants. They are most common in Malabar and 
Ceylon, and are never found in rivers that have glacial sources. Marine 
flowering plants are few indeed and are mostly of wide oceanic 
distribution. Of peculiar littoral sand-hill plants there are few, the most 
notable being the above-mentioned Phoenix farinifera, Ipomoea biloba, 
Vigna lutea, Canavalia lineata, Launaea pinnatifida, and a curious grass, 
Spinifex, of Australian affinity. The estuarial plants will be enumerated 
when describing the tidal Flora of the Sundarbans. 

The number of recorded species of Flowering plants in India 
approaches 17,000, under 174 Natural Orders; and there are probably 
600 species of Ferns and their allies. 

The largest Order of Flowering plants in all India is Orchideae, of 
which more than 1,600 species are recorded and additions are constantly 
being discovered. The greater number of these are tropical and epiphytic, 
and with comparatively few exceptions all are endemic. Ten are 
European, and they are British. It is only in the Eastern Himalayas, 
Burma, and the Malay Peninsula that the Order predominates; in other 
parts of India Leguminosae, Gramimeae, and Euphorbiaceae outnumber 
them. 

The ten dominant orders of flowering plants in all British India are 
in numerical sequence: 


1. Orchideae 6. Acanthaceae 
2. Leguminosae 7. Compositae 
3. Gramineae 8. Cyperaceae 
4. Rubiaceae 9. Labiatae 


5. Euphorbiaceae 10. Utricaceae 

Of these all but Labiatae and Compositae are more tropical than 
temperate. Compositae take a very low place, and would, but for the 
temperate and alpine Himalayan species, take a very much lower. In 
this respect India shares, with the whole Malayan Archipelago, an 
exceptional poverty in what is not only the largest of all the Orders of 
Flowering plants in the world, but the one that heads the list in most 
other parts of the globe. 

The following data, deduced from the whole Indian Flora, are of 
use for comparison with those of its several botanical areas. The 
proportion of Monocotyledons to Dicotyledons is approximately as 1 to 
2.3; of genera to species as about 1 to 7. Of Palms there are more than 
230 recorded species; of Bamboos, 120; of Conifers, only twenty-two; 
of Cycadeae, five. Of genera with 100 or more species there are ten, of 
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which four are Orchids, headed by 200 of Dendrobium; the others are 
Impatiens (which will probably prove to be the largest genus of 
Flowering plants in India), Eugenia, Pedicularis, Strobilanthes, Ficus, 
Bulbophyllum, Eria, Hybenaria, and Carex. 

British India is primarily divisible into three botanical areas: 
a Himalayan, an Eastern and a Western. The two latter are roughly 
limited by a line drawn meridianally from the Himalayas to the Bay of 
Bengal. The prominent characters of the three are—that the Himalayan 
area presents a rich tropical, temperate, and alpine Flora, with forests of 
Conifers, many Oaks, and a profusion of Orchids; that the Eastern has 
no alpine Flora, a very restricted temperate one, few Conifers, may Oaks 
and Palms, and a great preponderance of Orchids; that the Western has 
only one (very local) Conifer, no Oaks, few Palms, and comparatively 
few Orchids. Further, the Himalayan Flora abounds in European and 
Siberian genera; the Eastern in Chinese and Malayan; the Western in 
European, Oriental, and African. These three botanical areas are divisible 
into nine botanical Regions, for the determination of which I have, after 
long deliberation, resorted to the number of species of the ten largest 
Natural Orders in each Region as the leading exponent of their botanical 
differences. The nine Regions are: 

1. The Eastern Himalayas, extending from Sikkim to the Mishmi 
mountains in Upper Assam. 

2. The Western Himalayas, extending from Kumaun to Chitral. 

3. The Indus Plain, including the Punjab, Sind, and Rajputana west 
of the Aravalli range and Jumna river, Cutch, and Northern 
Gujarat. 

4. The Gangetic Plain, from the Aravalli hills and Jumna river to 
Bengal, the Sundarbans, the plains of Assam and Sylhet, and the 
low country of Orissa north of the Mahanadi river. This Region 
is divisible into three Sub-regions: an upper dry, a lower humid, 
and the Sundarbans. 

5. Malabar in a very extended sense—the humid belt of hilly or 
mountainous country extending along the western side of the 
Peninsula from Southern Gujarat to Cape Comorin. It includes 
Southern Gujarat, the southern half of Kathiawar, the Konkan, 
Kanara, Malabar proper, Cochin, Travancore, and the Laccadive 
Islands. 

6. The Deccan in a very broad sense: that is, the whole 
comparatively dry elevated table-land of the Peninsula east of 
Malabar and south of the Gangetic and Indus Plains, together 
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with, as a Sub-region, the low-lying strip of coast land extending 
from Orissa to Tinnevelly, known as the Coromandel coast. 
. Ceylon and the Maldive Islands. 

8. Burma, bounded on the north and north-east by the flanking 
mountains to the south of the Assam valley and China, on the 
east by China and Siam, on the west by Bengal and the Indian 
Ocean, and on the south by the State of Khedah in the Malay 
Peninsula. The Andaman Islands, and possibly the Nicobar, 
belong to the Burmese Region. 

9. The Malay Peninsula, from Khedah to Singapore, including the 
British protected States in this Peninsula. The British Provinces 
proper are Wellesley, the Island of Penang, Malacca, and 
Singapore. The Nicobar Island may belong to this Region. 

A glance at the map of India shows that, in the attempt to delimit 
these botanical Regions geographically, large areas are in some cases 
difficult to apportion; as, for example, Kathiawar, of which the north- 
east half is probably referable botanically to Sind, the south-east to the 
Konkan. It is not possible to draw a boundary line between the Flora of 
the Indus and of the Gangetic Plains, that is, between the Flora of the 
affluents (in the plains) of the Sutlej and of the Jumna rivers. Extensive 
tracts of land with characteristic Upper Gangetic plants intrude into the 
Indus Plain, and desert areas of Rajputana intrude into the Gangetic 
Plain. The eastern limit of the Malabar Region is undefinable, because 
of the number of spurs and valleys from its hills which project far into 
the Deccan Region, sometimes almost crossing it, carrying with them 
types of the Malabar Flora, which towards its northern limit mingles 
with those of the Deccan and of the Indus and Gangetic Plains. The 
Flora of the trans-Indus mountains bounding the Indus Plain Region on 
the west, of which the eastern flanks are British Indian, is known 
botanically in one valley only, the Kurram. To have referred this either 
to the Western Himalayan Region, or to Afghanistan, would be 
premature. It is therefore treated of in an Appendix (A) to this Sketch; 
as is also the Flora of British Baluchistan Appendix (B), which differs 
considerably from that of any other botanical region of India. 

These Regions coincide roughly with the areas of comparative 
humidity or dryness, indicated by Major Prain in his Plants of Bengal 
(Introduction, p.2) as follows: 

India Deserta: Sind, Rajputana, and the Punjub . . . (the Indus Plain 
Region.) 

India Diluvia: with its chief development in the Gangetic Plain, 


N 
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comprising much of the territory that constitutes politically the United 
Provinces and Bengal (the Gangetic Plain Region). 

India Aquosa: the wet forest tracts along the Western Ghats from 
Gujarat to Travancore, which receive all the force of the South-West 
monsoon (the Malabar Region). 

India Vera: the dry but not desert triangle between the Western and 
the Eastern Ghats of the Peninsula, with its apex in Tinnevelly, and its 
base skirting the Gangetic Plain (the Deccan Region). 

India Subaquosa: the Eastern Ghats and the strip between them and 
the sea (the Coromandel Sub-regions). 

India Littorea: most highly developed in the Gangetic delta (the 
Sundarbans Sub-region.) 

They also approximate to the botanical sub-areas of British India 
drawn up by Mr. C. B. Clarke in his instructive essay in the Journal of 
the Linnean Society (Vol. xxxiv, 1898, p. 142), with an excellent map. 
The principal differences between his Sub-areas and my Regions lie in 
his inclusion of Central Nepal in the Eastern Himalayan Region, and of 
the East Afghan boundary mountains, all Baluchistan, SE Rajputana, 
and Central India in the Indus Plain Region; in his treatment of N and 
NE Burma with the Assam Valley as a separate Sub-area (Assam), and 
of Eastern and Southern Burma as another (Pegu); and his inclusion of 
all Ceylon in the Deccan Region. 

The Flora of British India has been described at much greater length 
than in this sketch in the introductory essay to Dr. Thomson’s and my 
Flora Indica . . . In that work three primary divisions are recognized: 
namely, I. Hindustan, including the Western Peninsula from the base of 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin; II. The Himalayas; III. India beyond 
the Ganges. These primary divisions are subdivided into sixty-four 
Provinces, the botanical characters of which, as far as they were then 
known, were delimited in relation to their climate, geographical position, 
elevation above the sea, and other physical conditions; to which are 
added references to many of the botanists who had explored them, their 
collections and their works. These sixty-four Provinces will, I believe, 
all prove to be deserving of detailed botanical treatment when sufficient 
materials shall have been obtained to effect this. The following is a list 
of them, arranged under the Regions adopted in this sketch: 

1, Eastern Himalayas: Mishmi, Abor, Bhutan, Sikkim, Central 

Nepal. 
2. Western Himalayas, under three groups: I. Kumaun, Garhwal, 
Simla, Kulu, Chamba, Jammu, Rajaori; II. Kanawal, Lahul, 
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Kishtwar, Kashmir, Murree; III. Gugi, Piti and Parang, Zaskar, 
Dras, Nari, Ladakh, Balti, Nubra. 

3. Indus Plain, which includes the Punjab, Sind, Cutch, Northern 
Gujarat, and Rajputana west of the Aràvalli Hills. 

4, Gangetic Plain, under two groups: I. Upper, including Rajputana 
east of the Aravalli Hills, Bundelkhand, and Malwa north of the 
Vindhya range; II. Lower, including Bengal south of the 
Himalayas, Orissa north of the Mahànadi, the Assam, Sylhet, 
Cachar, and Tippera plains. 

5. Malabar, including Khandesh, the Konkan, Kanara, Coorg, 
Malabar proper, Travancore. 

6. The Deccan, including Malwa, Bihar, Berar, Central India, the 
Central Provinces, Chota Nagpur, Orissa south of the Mahanadi, 
the Deccan proper, Mysore, and the Coromandel coast. 

7. Ceylon. 

8. Burma, including the Assam, Garo, Patkai, Naga, Khasi, 
Manipur, Cachar, and Sylhet Hills, Chittagong, Tippera, Arakan, 
Pegu, and Tenasserim, together with the Shan and other States 
bordering China and Siam. 

9. The Malayan Peninsula, including the British and Siamese States 
therein. 

Ibid., pp. 157-66. 


Section 5 
MINERAL RESOURCES 


Sectional Note 


Relatively speaking, a dependable indigenous source of 
information in regard to the mineral resources of the country, is 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya. Incidental information can be found 
in certain Puranas, but to what extent they are dependable, it is 
difficult to say. But one may perhaps depend more on the classical 
accounts of Strabo and Ktesias who furnish more elaborate 
information on the subject. Comparatively recent archaeological 
excavations, too, have provided certain valuable information, 
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particularly with regard to iron, copper and gold. The old 
toponyms are also good pointers in this regard. The Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea and the Geography of Ptolemy list a number 
of precious stones and minerals which were exported from India 
to the Mediterranean countries. 

However, one can obtain much more dependable information 
from the travel accounts of Marco Polo, the Ain-i-Akbari and 
the Akbarnàma and the Tüzuk-i-Jahàngiri, for instance. 

Systematic scientific survey and exploration of the mineral 
resources of the country was carried out after an undertaking of 
the British Government of India. The Memoirs and Records of 
this Survey provide invaluable and dependable sources of 
information with regard to the mineral and metallurgical resources 
of the country. 


5(a) Oils 


In their country is a lake eight hundred stadia in circumference,which 

produces an oil like our own. If the wind be not blowing, this oil floats 

upon the surface, and the pygmies going upon the lake in little boats 

collect it from amidst the waters in small tubs for household use. They 
even use sesame and nut oil, but the lake-oil is the best . . . 

Ktesias, Indika, Fragment I, McCrindle, Ancient India as 

described by Ktesias (etc.), op.cit. p. 16. 


5(b) Gold, Silver and Iron 


. .. Among the Derdai, a great tribe of Indians, who inhabit the 
mountains on the eastern borders, there is an elevated plateau about 
3,000 stadia in circuit. Beneath the surface there are mines of gold and 
here accordingly are found the ants which dig for that metal. They are 
not inferior in size to wild foxes. They run with amazing speed, and 
live by the produce of the chase. The time when they dig is winter. 
They throw up heaps of earth, as moles do, at the mouth of the mines. 
The gold-dust has to be subjected to a little boiling. The people of the 
neighbourhood, coming secretly with beasts of burden, carry this off. If 
they came openly the ants would attack them, and pursue them if they 
fled, and would destroy both them and their cattle. So, to effect the 
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robbery without being observed, they lay down in several different places 

pieces of the flesh of wild beasts, and when the ants are by this device 

dispersed they carry off the gold-dust. This they sell to any trader they 

meet with while it is still in the state of ore, for the art of fusing metals 
is unknown to them. 

Strabo, XV, 1.44, p. 706, McCrindle, Ancient India as 

described by Megasthenes and Arrian, op.cit. p. 94-96 


There is much silver in their part of the country, and the silver- 
mines though not deep are deeper than those in Baktria. Gold also is a 
product of India. It is not found in rivers and washed from the sands 
like the gold of the river Paktolos, but is found on those many high- 
towering mountains which are inhabited by the Griffins, a race of four- 
footed birds, about as large as wolves, having legs and claws like those 
of the lion, and covered all over the body with black feathers except 
only on the breast where they are red. On account of those birds the 
gold with which the mountains abound is difficult to be got... 

Ktesias, Indika, Fragment I, McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described by Ktesias (etc.), op.cit. pp. 16-17. 


He notices the fountain which is filled every year with liquid gold, 
out of which are annually drawn a hundred earthen pitchers filled with 
the metal. The pitchers must be earthen since the gold when drawn 
becomes solid, and to get it out the containing vessel must needs be 
broken in pieces. The fountain is of a square shape, eleven cubits in 
circumference, and a fathom in depth. Each pitcherful of gold weighs a 
talent. He notices also the iron found at the bottom of this fountain, 
adding that he had in his own possession two swords made from this 
iron, one given to him by the king of Persia, and the other by Parysatis, 
the mother of that same king . . . 

Ibid., pp. 8-9. 


5(c) Precious and Semi-Precious Stones 


Gems come from Koti, from Mala and from beyond the sea. 

The ruby, of the colour of the red lotus, of the colour of saffron, of 
the (colour of) parijata-flower, (and) of the (colour of the) morning 
sun, The beryl, of the colour of the blue lotus, of the Sirisa-flower, of 
the colour of water, of the colour of (green) bamboo, of the colour of 
the parrots’ wing, yellow-coloured, of the colour of cow’s urine (and) 
of cow's fat. The sapphire, with blue lines, like the kalaya-flower, deep 
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blue, having the lustre of the jambu-fruit, having the lustre of the dark 
cloud, the‘delighter’ (and) the ’streaming interior’. The pure crystal,of 
the colour of milata-flower, shedding a cool shower and the sun-stone. 
These are the gems. 

Hexagonal, square or round, of flashing colour, having a suitable 
form, clear, smooth, heavy, lustrous, with lustre inside and imparting 
lustre, — these are the excellences of gems. With a dull colour and 
lustre, with grains, with a hole in the bloom, broken, badly bored, (and) 
covered with scratches, — these are blemishes. 

The vimalaka, the sasyaka, the afjanamülaka, the pittaka, the 
sulabhaka, the lohitaksa, the mrgà$maka, the jyotirasaka, the maileyaka, 
the ahicchatraka, the kürpa, the pratikürpa, the sugandhikürpa, the 
Ksiapaka, the $ukticürnaka, the Silapravalaka, the pulaka, the 
Suklapulaka, — these are subsidiary types (of gems). The rest are glass- 
erystals. 

Diamonds come from Sabharastra, from Tajjamárástra, from 
Kastirarástra, from (Mt.) Srikatanaka, from (Mt.) Manimanta and 
from Indravana. The mine, the stream, and miscellaneous are the 
sources. 

Like the cat’s eye, the Siriga-flower, cow's urine, cow's fat, pure 
crystal, (or) the mülata-flower, and of the colour of any one of the 
gems, — these are the colours of diamonds. 

(A diamond that is) big, heavy, capable of bearing blows, with 
symmetrical points, (capable of) scratching a vessel, revolving like a 
Spindle and brilliantly shining is excellent. That with points lost, without 
edges and defective on one side is bad. . . 

Arthasastra, II. 11. 28-41, Kangle, Kautiliya Arthasastra, 
op.cit, pp. 113-15. 


The following are the gems: diamond, sapphire, emerald, agate, ruby, 
bloodstone, beryl, amethyst, vimalaka, royal gem (quartz?), crystal, 
moon-gem, saugandhika, opal, conch, azure-stone, topaz, brahma-gem, 
jyotirasa, sasyaka, pearl and coral, 

Diamonds got from the banks of the Vena river are of the purest 
kind; those of Kogala, have the lustre of the Siriga flower (i.e. whitish 
yellow), those of Surástra a reddish lustre; those of Saurpara country 
are dark in colour; those of the Himalayas, slightly reddish; those of 
Matanga country have the colour (grey) of valla blossoms; those of 
Kalinga are yellowish; and those of Paundra black (blue?) . . . 

Brhatsamhità, LXXX, 4-5, V. Subrahmanya Sastri and 
M. Ramakrishna Bhat, Bangalore, 1947, p. 629. 
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. . . Colours which mark the several classes of the padmaraga as 
well form the distinctive features of the several pieces of the vaidürya, 
of which those that are tinged like the breast-feathers of a peacock, or 
coloured pale green like the leaves of a bamboo, are the best as regards 
price and quality. A vaidürya, possessed of a blended hue like that of 
the primary or the exterior feathers of the wings of a casa (bird) occupies 
the lowest place in the list as regards value and intrinsic virtues, and 
accordingly its use is forbidden by the gem experts . . . 

Garudapurana, Chap. LXXIII. 3, M.N. Dutt, trans., 
Calcutta, 1908, p. 201. 


The Fire God, having picked up the complexion of the lord of the 
demons, cast it into the waters of the Narmada, a portion of which fell 
into the low-lying lands of the vicinity, occupied by the communities 
of vile caste. From the complexion so cast about, originated the gem, 
known as the bloodstone, coloured like the hue of the Indragopa insect 
blended with that of the mouth of a parrot, and characterized by a 
uniform elevation and brightness of all its parts. 

Bloodstones of various colours have been obtained on different 
occasions, some of which are extremely clear and coloured pale red 
like the disc of the half-moon. A bloodstone should be subjected to the 
same test as a sapphire, and looked upon as possessing the mystic virtue 
of increasing the wealth and the number of servants of its wearer, A 
bloodstone fully matured, assumes the colour of a flash of lightning. 

Garudapurana, Chap. LXXVIII. 1-3, ibid., p. 207. 


Diamond-Mines in the Kakatiya Kingdom (c. 1293 A.D.) 


When you leave Malabar and go about 1,000 miles in a northerly 
direction you come to the kingdom of Mutfili.'* This was formerly under 
the rule of a king, and since his death, some forty years past, it has been 
under his queen, a lady of much discretion . . . 

It is in this kingdom that diamonds are got; and I will tell you how. 
There are certain lofty mountains in those parts; and when the winter 
rains fall, which are very heavy, the waters come roaring down the 
mountains in great torrents. When the rains are over, and the waters 
from the mountains have ceased to flow, they search the beds of the 


15. Motupalli (Guntur district in Andhra Pradesh) which was a famous port town in Marco 
Polo's day. 
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torrents and find plenty of diamonds. In summer also there are plenty 
to be found in the mountains but the heat of the sun is so great that it is 
scarcely possible to go thither, nor is there then a drop of water to be 
found. Moreover in those mountains great serpents are rife to a 
marvellous degree, besides other vermin, and this owing to the great 
heat. The serpents are also the most venomous in existence, so much 
that anyone going to that region runs fearful peril; for many have been 
destroyed by these evil reptiles. 

Now among these mountains there are certain great and deep valleys, 
to the bottom of which there is no access. Therefore the men who go in 
search of the diamonds take with them pieces of flesh, as lean as they 
can get, and these they cast into the bottom of a valley. Now there are 
numbers of white eagles that haunt those mountains and feed upon the 
serpents, When the eagles see the meat thrown down they pounce upon 
it and carry it up to some rocky hill-top where they begin to rend it. 
But there are men on the watch, and as soon as they see that the eagles 
have settled they raise a loud shouting to drive them away. And when 
the eagles are thus frightened away the men recover the pieces of meat, 
and find them full of diamonds which have stuck to the meat down in 
the bottom. For the abundance of diamonds down there in the depths of 
the valleys is astonishing, but nobody can get down; and if one could, it 
would only to be incontinently devoured by the serpents which are so 
rife there. 

There is also another way of getting the diamonds. The people go to 
the nests of those white eagles, of which there are many, and in their 
droppings they find plenty of finds which the birds have swallowed in 
devouring the meat that was cast into the valleys. And, when the eagles 
themselves are taken, diamonds are found in their stomachs. 

So now I have told you three different ways in which these stones 
are found. No other country but this kingdom of Mutfili produces them, 
but there they are found both abundantly and of large size. Those that 
are brought to our part of the world are only the refuse, as it were, of 
the finer and larger stones. For the flower of the diamonds and other 
large gems, as well as the largest pearls, are all carried to the Great 
Kaan and other Kings and Princes of those regions; in truth they possess 
all the great treasures of the world . . . 

Travels of Marco Polo, Bk. Ill, Chap. XIX, Yule and 
Cordier, ed., quoted in K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, Foreign 
Notices of South India from Megasthenes to Ma Huan, 
Madras, 1939, pp. 174-75. 
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5(d) Pearl-Fishing 


You must know that the sea here forms a gulf between the Island of 
Seilan and the mainland. And all round this gulf the water has a depth 
of no more than 10 to 12 fathoms, and in some places no more than 
two fathoms. The pearl-fishers take their vessels, great and small, and 
proceed into this gulf, where they stop from the beginning of April till 
the middle of May. They go first to a place called Bettelar and (then) 
go 60 miles into the gulf. Here they cast anchor arid shift from their 
large vessels into small boats. You must know that the many merchants 
who go divide into various companies, and each of these must engage a 
number of men on wages, hiring them for April and half of May. Of all 
the produce they have first to pay the King, as his royalty, the tenth 
part. And they must also pay those men who charm the great fishes, to 
prevent them from injuring the divers whilst engaged in seeking pearls 
under water, one twentieth part of all that they take. These fish-charmers 
are termed Abraiamen; and their charm holds good for that day only, 
for at night they dissolve the charm so that the fishes can work mischief 
at their will. These Abraiamen knew also how to charm beasts and birds 
and every living thing. When the men have got into the small boats 
they jump into the water and dive to the bottom, which may be at a 
depth of 4 to 12 fathoms, and there they remain as long as they are 
able. And there they find the shells that contain the pearls (and these 
they put into a net bag tied round the waist, and mount up to the surface 
with them, and then dive anew, when they cannot hold their breath any 
longer they come up again and after a little down they go once more, 
and so they go on all day). The shells are in fashion like oysters or 
seahoods. And in these shells are found pearls, great and small, of every 
kind, sticking in the flesh of the shell-fish. 

In this manner pearls are fished in great quantities, for thence in fact 
come the pearls which are spread all over the world. And I can tell you 
the King of that State hath a very great receipt and treasure from his 
dues upon those pearls. 

As soon as the middle of May is past, no more of those pearl-shells 
are found there. It is true, however, that a long way from that spot, 
some 300 miles distant, they are also found but that is in September 
and the first half of October . . . 

Ibid., Chap. XVI-XVII, pp. 162-63. 
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5(e) Mineral Resources of the Time of Akbar and Jahangir 


(In) Kalinjar [within the sübah of Allahabad] . . . there is also an 
iron mine... 
Ain-i-Akbari, vol. 2, p. 159. 


[At] Todah Bhim . . . mines of copper and turquoise are said to 
exist, but the expense of working them exceeds their income. 

[In Gwalior there] is an iron mine. 

Perath possesses a copper mine, so profitable that from a man weight 
of ore, they obtain 35 sers of metal. A silver mine is also said to exist 
but it does not pay to work it. 

Ibid., p. 181. 


[In Berar] Birágarh which has a diamond mine . . . In Indur and 
Nirmal there exist mines of steel and other metals . . . 

Lunar is a division of Mahkar . . . It contains the essential materials 
for the manufacture of glass and soap, and saltpetre is here produced 
and yields a considerable revenue. 

Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 230-31. 


In the village of Chadar'5, one of the dependencies of Chainpur, is 

a zinc mine. In Chainpur and other dependencies of Mandal are copper 
mines, which are extremely profitable. 

Ibid., p. 268. 


A part of the northern mountains of this subah is called Kumàon. 
Here are mines of gold, silver, lead, iron, copper, orpiment and borax. 
Ibid., p. 280 


. . . In some parts of the country (Lahore sübah) they employ 
themselves in washing the soil whence gold, silver, copper, rüi"", zinc, 
brass and lead are obtained . . . 

In the middle of Sindh Sagar near Shamsabad is the cell of Balnath 
Jogi which they call Tilah Balnath. Devotees of Hindustan regard it 
with veneration and jogis especially make pilgrimage to it. Rock-salt is 
found in this neighbourhood. There is a mountain 20 kos in length from 
which they excavate it, and some of the workmen carry it out. Of what 


16. Jawar, 24 miles south of Udaipur, is said to have possessed zinc mines now unworked. 
17. Being composed of 4 sers of copper to % of lead, and in India called bhangar. 
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is obtained, three-fourths is allotted to the carriers. Merchants purchase 
it at half to two dāms a man and transport it to distant countries. The 
landowner takes 10 dāms for every carrier and the merchant pays a 
duty of one rupee for every 17 man to the state. From this salt artificers 


make dishes, dish-covers, plates and lamp-stands. 
Ibid., p. 312, 315. 


. . . Here (Tattah region in what is now Baluchistan) are salt-pits 
and iron mines. Shali rice is abundant and of good quality. Six kos 
from Tattah is a mine of yellow stone, large and small slabs of which 


are quarried and used for building. 
Ibid., p 338 


5(f) Mineral Resources of India: A Modern Account 


The high quality of the native-made iron, the early anticipation of the 
processes now employed in Europe for the manufacture of high-class 
steels, and the artistic products in copper and brass gave India at one 
time a prominent position in the metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre she held a position of peculiar political importance until, 
less than 40 years ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe found 
among his by-products cheaper and more effective compounds for the 
manufacture of explosives. 

Today the manufacture of iron by the primitive lohar is restricted to 
areas far removed from the railways which distribute the imported 
foreign article. Copper and brasswares are made entirely from imported 
materials, and every attempt to work the known copper-deposits has 
come to grief. No lead-mining now exists in india, although the mineral 
galena is known in many localities. Cheap supplies of sulphuric acid 
and alkali, the low sea-freights that have followed improvements in 
marine engineering and the shortening of the route from Europe to India, 
and the increased facilities for internal distribution by the. spreading 
network of Indian railways have combined to enable the foreign chemical 
manufacturer to stamp out in all but remote localities the once flourishing 
native manufactures of alum, the various alkaline compounds, blue vitriol 
and copperas, and seriously to curtail the export trade in nitre and borax. 
The foreign chemical product has obtained a supremacy in India, 
however, not merely because it is cheaper, but mainly because it can’ be 
depended on for uniformity of quality; and it is uniformity and reliability 
of quality rather than average superiority that gives the chemical product 
a permanent position in the market and an advantage over the indigenous 
material. 
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The decay of the ancient metallurgical and chemical industries of 
India has resulted in the almost exclusive development of those minerals 
only which can be consumed by direct processes on the spot, or which, 
on account of their abundance and cheapness, are suitable for export in 
the raw state. Nevertheless, during the past few years, conditions have 
been rapidly ripening in India for the successful revival along European 
lines of industries dependent on the ores and minerals which, under 
present conditions, are unsuitable for development either for export or 
for local consumption. 

With the rapid spread of railways, the gradually extending use of 
electricity, and the development of manufactures connected with jute, 
cotton, and paper, the demand for metallurgical and chemical products 
in India has steadily grown; before long this demand will reach the 
stage at which the variety and quantity of materials required will satisfy 
the conditions necessary for the local production of those substances 
that can only be manufactured economically for the supply of large 
groups of industries. The important returns for the past ten years show 
a large increase in demand for minerals and products obtained directly 
from minerals. Excluding such articles as glassware, earthenware, 
porcelain, hardware, cutlery, machinery, millwork, and railway plant, 
all of which have a value naturally very much greater than that of the 
materials from which they are manufactured, the total value of imported 
mineral products reached 12% million sterling in 1907, an increase of 
nearly 3 millions in the past five years. 

The chief items among imported mineral products are the metals, 
which, during the past five years, have risen in value from 54 to 8% 
million sterling without counting the higher value of the metals used in 
imported machinery, railway plant and hardware. For some of these, 
there is no prospect in the immediate future of developing the local 
minerals for the successful replacement of the imported article; but there 
is now a prospect of undertaking the production in India of iron and 
steel which form the largest section of the bill for imported metals. 
Copper, lead, and some of the inorganic chemicals are also attracting 
the attention of investors, and active prospecting operations are now 
being undertaken. 

Since Rules were issued in 1899 to govern the grant of Prospecting 
Licenses and Mining Bases, the number of concessions taken up has 
gradually, and, more recently, rapidly, increased. In 1899 the concessions 
granted in Government mineral lands amounted to 60 only; in 1904 
they had risen to 189, in 1906 to 252, and last year, in 1907, over 400 
were granted in the first three quarters of the year, while for the remainder 
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of the year the full returns have not yet been received. These refer only 
to concessions granted in lands in which the mineral rights have 
been retained by Government. Large numbers of concessions have been 
granted also in Native States and in the permanenetly settled ‘zemindari’ 
land.... 


T.H. Holland, Sketch of the Mineral Resources of India, 
Calcutta, 1908, pp. 1-5. 


Section 6 


LANGUAGES AND SCRIPTS 


Sectional Note 


Very early in the history of Indian culture a certain emphasis 
was laid on the study of the form and structure of Sanskrit, its 
progenitors and derivatives. The well-known grammatical treatise 
of Panini is a pointer in this regard; indeed a close study and 
analysis of Panini would give us an indication of the linguistic 
situation in India that prevailed before his time and of how Panini 
wanted to give it a new orientation and organization. The 
Natyaéastra of Bharata which in its present form may not be older 
than the fifth or sixth century A.D., but which harks back to early 
pre-Christian centuries, gives us for the first time the regional 
distribution of the forms of speech on which depended the 
dramatic effect to a very large extent, Bharata’s lead was taken 
up later by the writers of texts on alamkara, who continued to 
analyse and record the styles of speech and writing of the various 
regions of India in accordance with their idioms, stresses, rhythms, 
etc., giving them regional names and indicating their faults and 
merits. The alamkara-Sastras are therefore very good and 
dependable sources of information with regard to phonetics, 
linguistics and literary styles and forms. The treatise attributed to 
Bhàmaha and Dandin,. Lollata and  Bhattanayaka, 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, for instance, are, therefore, 
very significant in this regard. 
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With regard to the scripts of writing, the earliest literary record 
is perhaps the Lalitavistara, a Buddhist document of about the 
eighth century A.D.,. but which harks back to much earlier times. 
But the story of Indian palaeography as recorded in her 
inscriptions themselves from the days of ASoka onwards is a much 
better and much more dependable source of information. The story 
of the Brahmi script with its regional variations and of the 
Kharosti script in the north-western regions and frontiers of the 
country is by itself a story of great ethnic and cultural significance. 

Al-Biruni was perhaps the first foreigner to notice the 
characteristics of the Sanskrit and Sanskritic languages as well 
as of the scripts in which these languages were written. His 
evidence in this matter is very important. Abul Fazl also noticed, 
as did quite a few others, the difference in the dialects of the 
various regions of India and tried to describe them as best as he 
could. 

But no systematic scientific study of the languages and dialects 
of India was undertaken before the consolidation of British rule 
in India. After a few initial attempts at recording and description, 
a systematic survey of the languages and dialects of India was 
undertaken by Sir George Abraham Grierson on behalf of the 
Government of India. His Linguistic Survey of India in several 
volumes is still the most important and dependable source of 
information on the linguistic history of India. 


6(a) Regional Speeches 


The seven (major) dialects (bhasa) are as follows: Magadhi, Avanti 
(Avantika), Pracya, Sauraseni (Süraseni), Ardhamagadhi, Bahlika, 
Daksinatya. 

In the dramatic composition there are, besides, many less important 
dialects (vibhasa) such as the speeches of the Sakaràs, Abhiras, 
Candálas, Sabaras, Dramidas, Odras and the lowly speech of the 
foresters, 

(Of these) Magadhi is assigned to guards (lit. inmates) of the royal 
ae and Ardhaméagadhi to menials, princes and leaders of merchants’ 
guilds, 
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Prácyà is the language of the jester and the like; and Avanti is of 
the rogues (dhürta). The heroines, and their female friends are also to 
speak Sauraseni when not in any difficulty. 

To soldiers, gamesters, police chief of the city and the like should 
be assigned Daksinatya and Bahlika is the native speech of the Khasas 
who belong to the north. 

Sakari should be assigned to the Sakarüs and the Sakas and other 
groups of the same nature, and Candali to the Pulkasas and the like. 

To charcoal-makers, hunters and those who earn their livelihood by 
(collecting) wood and leaves should be assigned Sabari as well as the 
speech of forest-dwellers. 

For those who dwell in places where elephants, horses, goats, sheep, 
camels or cows are kept (in large numbers) Abhiri or Sabari has been 
prescribed, and for forest-dwellers and the like, Dramidi (is the 
language). 

Odri is to be assigned to diggers of subterranean passages, prison 
warders, grooms for horses; and heroes and others like them while in 
difficulty are also to use Magadhi for self-protection. 

To the regions [of India] that lie between the Ganges and the sea, 
should be applied a dialect abounding in e. 

To the regions that lie between the Vindhyas and the sea should be 
assigned a language abounding in ha (or ta). 

Regions like Surastra and Avanti lying on the north of the Vetravati 
one should assign a language abounding in ca. 

To people who live in the Himalayas, Sindhu and Sauvira a language 
abounding in u should be assigned. 

To those who live on the bank of the Carmanvati river and around 
the Arvuda mountain a language abounding in o (or ta) should be 
assigned . . . 

Bharata, Natyas4stra, Manmohan Ghosh, trans., 2nd ed., 
Calcutta, 1967, pp. 329-32. 


6(b) Scripts 


The Bodhisattva took up an exquisitely colored writing tablet made of 
the essence of Uraga sandalwood, strewn with gold dust and decorated 
all around with precious stones, and spoke to his teacher Visvamitra: 
“Well, master, which of the sixty-four scripts will you teach me?” 
“The Brahmi, Kharosthi, or Puskarasari scripts? Or the scripts of 
Anga, Vanga, or Magadha? Or the Mangalya, Manusta, or Anguli 
scripts? Or the scripts of Sakari, Brahmavali, Dravida, Kinari, Daksina, 
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or Ugra? Or the scripts known as Sankhya, Anuloma, or Ardhadhanus? 
Or the scrips of Darada, Khasya, Cina, or Hina? Or those known as 
Madhyaksaravistara or Puspa? Or the scripts of the devas, nagas, 
yaksas, gandharvas, kinnaras, mahoragas, asuras or garudas? Or the 
scripts known as Mrgacakra or Cakra? Or the scripts of the Vayumaruts, 
Bhaumadevas or the Antariksadevas? Or the scripts of Uttarakurudvipa, 
Aparagodana, or Pürvavideha? Or the scripts known as Utksepa, 
Niksepa, Viksepa, Praksepa, Sagara, Vajra, or Lekhapratilekha? Or 
the scripts Anudruta, Sastravarta, Gananávarta, Utksepavarta, 
Niksepavarta, Pdadalikhita, or Dviruttarapadasandhi? The 
Yàvaddasottarapadasandhi, Madhyàharini, Sarvarutasangrahini, 
Vidyàánulomà, or Vimiérità scripts? Or the scripts known as 
Rsitapastapta, Rocamanadharanipreksana, Gaganapreksini, or those 
known as Sarvausadhinisyandà, Sarvasárasangrahani, or 
Sarvabhütarutagrahani?" 
Lalitavistára, Chap. X, Bays Gwendolyn, trans., vol. 1, 
California, 1983, pp. 189-90. 


6(c) The Language and Alphabet of the Hindus 


... The reader must always bear in mind that the Hindus entirely differ 
from us in every respect, many a subject appearing intricate and obscure 
which would be perfectly clear if there were more connections between 
us. The barriers which separate Muslims and Hindus rest on different 
causes. 

First they differ from us in everything which other nations have in 
common . .. And here we first mention the language, although the 
difference of language also exists between other nations. If you want to 
conquer this difficulty (i.e. to learn Sanskrit) you will not find it easy, 
because the language is of an enormous range, both in words and 
inflections, something like the Arabic, calling one and the same thing 
by various names, both original and derived, and using one and the 
same word for a variety of subjects, which, in order to be properly 
understood, must be distinguished from each other by various qualifying 
epithets. For nobody could distinguish between the various meanings 
of a word unless he understands the context in which it occurs, and its 
relation both to the following and the preceding parts of the sentence. 
The Hindus, like other people, boast of this enormous range of their 
language, whilst in reality it is a defect. 

Further the language is divided into a neglected vernacular one, only 
in use among the common people, and a classical one, only in use among 
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the upper and educated classes, which is much cultivated, and subject 
to the rules of grammatical inflection and etymology, and to all the 
niceties of grammar and rhetoric. 

Besides, some of the sounds (consonants) of which the language is 
composed are neither identical with the sounds of Arabic and Persian, 
nor resemble them in any way. Our tongue and uvula could scarcely 
manage to correctly pronounce them, nor our ears in hearing to 
distinguish them, from similar sounds, nor could we transliterate them 
with our characters. It is difficult, therefore, to express an Indian word 
in writing, for in order to fix the pronunciation we must change our 
orthographical points and signs, and must pronounce the case endings 
either according to the common Arabic rules or according to special 
rules adapted for the purpose . . . 

The great number of the letters of the Hindu alphabet is explained, 
firstly, by the fact that they express every letter by a separate sign if it 
is followed by a vowel or a diphthong or a hamza (visarga), or a small 
extension of the sound beyond the measure of the vowel; and, secondly, 
by the fact that they have consonants which are not found together in 
any other language, though they may be found scattered through different 
languages sounds of such a nature that our tongues, not being familiar 
with them, can scarcely pronounce them, and that our ears are frequently 
not able to distinguish between many a cognate pair of them. 

The Hindus write from the left to the right like the Greeks. They do 
not write on the basis of a line, above which the heads of the letters rise 
whilst their tails go down below, as in Arabic writing. On the contrary, 
their ground-line is above, a straight line above every single character, 
and from this line the letter hangs down and is written under it. Any 
sign above the line is nothing but a grammatical mark to denote the 
pronunciation of the character above which it stands. 

The most generally known alphabet is called Siddhamatrika, which 
is by some considered as originating from Kashmir, for the people of 
Kashmir use it. But it is also used in Varanasi. This town and Kashmir 
are the high schools of Hindu sciences. The same writing is used in 
Madhyadeáa i.e. the middle country, the country all around Kanauj, 
which is also called Aryavarta. 

In Malaya there is another alphabet called Nagara, which differs 
from the former only in the shape of the characters. 

Next comes an alphabet called Ardhanagari, i.e. half Nagara, so 
called because it compounded of the former two. It is used in Bhatiya 
and some parts of Sindh. 
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Other alphabets are the Malwari, used in Malwashau, in Southern 
Sind, towards the sea-coast; the Saindhava, used in Bahmanwa or 
Almansüra; the Karnata, used in KarnatadeSa, whence those troops 
come which in the armies are known as Kannara; the Andhri, used in 
Andhrade$a; the Dirwari (Dravidi), used in Dirwaradesh (Dravidade$a); 
the Lari, used in Laradeéa (Làtade$a); the Gauri (Gaudi), used in 
Pürvade$a, i.e. the Eastern country; the Bhaiksuki, used in Udunpár in 
Pürvade$a. This last is the writing of Buddha . . . 

*. + The Hindus do not use the letters of their alphabet for numerical 
notation, as we use the Arabic letters in the order of the Hebrew alphabet. 
As in different parts of India the letters have different shapes, the numeral 
signs, too, which are called anka, differ. The numeral signs which we 
use are derived from the finest forms of the Hindu signs. Signs and 
figures are of no use if people do not know what they mean, but the 
people of Kashmir mark the single leaves of their books with figures 
which look like drawings or like the Chinese characters, the meaning of 
which can only be learned by a very long practice, However, they do 
not use them when reckoning in the sand . . . 

~+» They magnify the nouns of their language by giving them the 
feminine gender, as the Arabs magnify them by the diminutive form. 

Al-Biruni, Kitab-ul-Hind, Sachau, op.cit., pp. 17-18, 
172-74, 182. 


6(d) Dialects of Hindustan 


Throughout the wide extent of Hindustan, many are the dialects that are 
spoken, and the diversity of those that do not exclude a common 
interintelligibility are innumerable. Those forms of speech that are not 
understood one of another, are the dialects of Delhi, Bengal, Multan, 
Marwar, Gujarat, Telingánah, Marhatta, Karnatik, Sind, Afghan of Shal 
(between Sind, Kabul, and Kandahar), Baluchistan, and Kashmir. 
Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Jarrett, vol. 3, 
Calcutta, 1894, p. 119. 


Although Kashmir has a dialect of its own, their learned books are 
in the Sanskrit language. They have a separate character which they use 
for manuscript work, and they write chiefly on tūj which is the bark of 
a tree, worked into sheets with some rude art and which keeps for years. 
All their ancient documents are written on this. Their ink is so prepared 
as to be indelible by washing. 

Ibid., p. 351. 
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In the Book of Esther we read how, in the fifth century before the 
Christian era, before ASoka had carved his inscriptions on the pillars of 
Allahabad and Delhi, and on the rocks of Girnar, Dhauli, and Kapur di 
Giri, the great king Xerxes (son of that Darius, who has left his 
imperishable inscriptions on the rock of Behistun, in languages of three 
separate and distinct families) issued his orders to the deputies and rulers 
of the provinces, which are from Ethiopia to India, a hundred and twenty- 
seven provinces, to every province according to the writing thereof, 
and unto every people after their language, and to the Jews according 
to their writing and their language. The last language has survived to 
our days, but the character then used can be found only in the 
manuscripts of the Samaritans; and in the characters and languages of 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Phenicia and Asia Minor, as revealed to us by 
modern science, we can find some vestiges of the forms of speech and 
writing used by the scribes of Shushan to convey the imperial edicts, 
on slips of bark, papyrus, metal tablets, or baked clay, to the rivers Nile 
and Indus, Araxes and Cydnus. 

Had the document, which was transmitted to India, survived and 
come down to us, it would have been of more value than the Book of 
Esther, or a contemporary Egyptian papyrus or Greek lapidary 
inscription; for it would have settled the question as to the language 
then spoken, or at least understood by the people of Afghanistan and 
the Panjab, and solved many problems which are now hopeless. The 
earliest written document in India is the inscription of Asoka, which is 
subsequent to the invasion of India by Alexander the Great, and the 
language, in which the inscription is written, is one of the Prakrits, 
which are manifestly of Arian and Sanskritic origin. The Prakrits have 
long ago died themselves, and given place to a new crop of vernaculars, 
but the discovery. of these Arian inscriptions on the Western coast at 
Gujarat, on the Eastern coast at Kattak, and on the Ganges at Allahabad, 
supports the hypothesis, that the present ethnical distribution of the Arian, 
Dravidian, Kolarian, and Tibeto-Barman people must have settled itself 
before the time of Alexander. More than two thousand years have elapsed 
since then, and it is proposed to pass under review the languages spoken 
by the people of Nearer and Farther India and the Indian Archipelago 
at the present moment, which languages are the lineal descendants, in 
uninterrupted succession, of those spoken at that distant period. 

No such review of the languages of the East Indies is found in the 
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pages of any Indian periodical or treatise. We deliberately use the phrase 
East Indies, as by that general term we understand the whole of those 
two great peninsulas of Nearer and Farther India and the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, over which, from the time of the Greeks and 
Romans, a halo of mystery and magnificence has been cast, which for 
the last three centuries have been the dreamland of European nations, 
and which are now unequally partitioned among the English, French, 
Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese nations; for no portion of this vast field 
lies beyond the possession, protection, or political influence of one of 
these European powers. Parts of this great field have been described by 
different writers at different times, and from different points of view. 
There is no lack of material, but it is scattered in the pages of periodicals 
and in books not readily accessible. Moreover, it is only within the last 
ten years that, even as regards British India, it has been possible to 
make a Language-Map, and to feel with some confidence that no race 
or language has been omitted. Buchanan, Leyden and Colebrooke wrote 
to the extent of the knowledge available at their time. Marsden and 
Crawford added enormously to the general stock from their local and 
personal researches. Max Muller and Latham, who had never seen India, 
arranged and popularized the knowledge of others. In every part of the 
field new workmen seemed to spring up, with a divine gift, and devoted 
years to tedious and often unremunerated investigations. Legan, in the 
Indian archipelago; Hodgson, in the Nepalese mountains; Dalton, in the 
Central Provinces and Assam; John Wilson and Stephenson in the west 
of India, are but types of a class. After all, missionaries have done the 
most good work from the time of Carey and Marshman of Serampore, 
whose zeal outran their discretion, as they wrote grammars of, and 
translated the Bible into, languages of countries which they had never 
visited, and of the inhabitants of which they knew nothing, down to 
Gundert, Pryse, Trumpp, and Skrefsrud. A good grammar or dictionary, 
such as each of the four last mentioned have left, is a permanent addition, 
and a solid brick added to the tower of knowledge. Following in the 
wake of the army of linguistic skirmishers, who deal with a single 
language, come the great grammarians, who deal with a class or a family 
of languages, who are represented by Beames and Caldwell; and indeed 
Trumpp and Gundert have so handled their books on one language as 
to give them a value as partaking of the comparative method. Yet, after 
all that has been done and is being done, we feel that we are still only 
on the threshold of knowledge, and one great object of throwing together 
the facts contained in those pages is to point out to the linguistic aspirants 
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now in the field how much remains to be done. 

The field of the East Indies is a peculiarly interesting one to a linguist, 
and contains representatives of all the morphological strata of languages, 
some in a state of high civilization, other, though closely allied, still in 
their natural simplicity. The action of the language of the subdued non- 
Arians on the Arian conquerors, and of an inflected language, the vehicle 
of religion, on agglutinative and monosyllabic languages, is most marked. 
The extent to which dialectal variations prevail upon the borders of two 
linguistic areas, has not yet been fully examined into. In some cases the 
borderers may be bilingual, and in others a rude amalgam of two wholly 
unsympathizing languages has resulted in a mixed patois, or jargon, 
analogous to the pidgin-English of China. Some languages, like the 
Hindustani, the Tamil, and Malay, have risen to the position of a lingua 
franca, with a usage far exceeding their natural territorial limits. Others 
are being choked, or trodden out, or driven fairly out of their ancestral 
inheritance. 

In the space assigned to us we can only go lightly over the whole 
field without attempting to define boundaries, or state populations of 
linguistic fields. Nor shall we stop to indicate all the grammars and 
dictionaries of each language, and to descant upon their linguistic 
peculiarities, nor shall we describe the literature, as either of these 
subjects would supply materials for a separate and interesting volume, 
the former describing the material of which the language, whether literary 
or not, is composed, and the latter, where the language is literary, 
describing the nature and extent of that literature. Our object is to take 
care that no form of speech escapes our search; to distinguish dialects 
from languages, and to bring the latter under such of the former as they 
belong to; to group the languages into classes and families, and to treat 
the subject in a general historical and geographical way, rather than on 
a scientific method. 

What is a dialect and what is language? Now, there is room for 
difference of opinion, but so long as an intelligible principle is laid 
down and adhered to, no great confusion will arise. Italian and Spanish 
are separate languages, and Venetian and Tuscan are separate dialects 
of Italian, the latter being the standard or dominant type of the language. 
A dialect differs from another of the same type ofthe language. A dialect 
differs from another of the same language in grammar, vocabulary, and 
phonetics, in all three, in one or in two of these particulars, and of 
course, in some cases, it is a nice question, whether they are sister 
languages, as we have now classed Panjabi and Hindi, or only a Western 
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and Eastern dialect of one great language, as will probably be found to 
be the case. But the case is nof so clear as regards non-literary languages, 
where there is obviously no standard of purity, and where the struggle 
for life, or linguistic supremacy, which has been fought out in every 
European country, has still to be decided. Where the language has a 
special name, such as Tamil, it is easy to enter that name as the 
language, and group all the dialects under that name, but where a cluster 
of languages is represented by general tribal names, of which little is 
known beyond scant vocabularies, which show dialectal divergence 
among themselves, it is difficult to decide by what name the group 
is to be entered. Of this the Naga group in the Assam hills is an 
instance. 

Of the Semitic family, there are no representatives in the East Indies. 
The influence of Arabic is felt through the Persian, in many of the Arian 
vernaculars, and directly in the Malayan family, and Hebrew and Syriac 
are used as religious languages, possibly in a debased form, by small 
colonies of Jews in Bombay, Calcutta, and Kochin, and the small church 
of Nestorian Syrians on the west coast. There are also considerable 
colonies of resident Arabs, who must be deemed to be aliens. 

The Indo-European family is amply represented. We merely notice 
the English, French, Dutch, and Portuguese languages as those of settlers 
for long periods or for life. The influence of the former is felt only by 
the loan of words. But the Portuguese has gone far to make up a mixed 
dialect by combination with the languages of the country. The Dutch 
has nearly died out of Ceylon of the ruling classes. Italian and Latin 
came in with the Roman Catholic clergy; Danish, Norse, and German 
with Protestant missionaries. Persian is the court and polite language 
over the whole of British India, and has left traces of itself in the 
vocabulary and grammar of many of the vernaculars; and Pahlavi is the 
sacred language of the Parsi fire-worshippers. Armenian is the language 
of a rich and industrious colony of the highest respectability. The Chinese 
is spoken by the numerous immigrants of that nation in Calcutta, the 
seaports of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and the islands. One Turki 
language crops out among the Dard tribes, the Khajuna, as neither Turk 
nor Moghal were ever able to colonize India, however much they might 
dominate the subject population, and leave their mark in the name of 
the great lingua franca, the Urdu. Of the great Slavonic family, as yet at 
least, not one word has ever been uttered by a native of India. 

We now proceed to classify the fixed and indigenous population. 
There are eight families: 
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i. The Arian ii. The Dravidian 
iii, The Kolarian iv. The Tibeto-Barman 
v. The Khasi vi. The Tai 


vii. The Mon-Anam viii. The Malayan 

Our task lies mainly with languages living and spoken to the present 
day; but there are certain dead languages, which have so largely 
influenced certain members of some families that they deserve a notice. 
The first of these dead languages is Sanskrit the influence of which is 
felt in all the Indic branches of the first family, except the two first, 
which must be considered pre-Sanskritic. The first four of the Dravidian 
languages also are deeply affected by Sanskritic influence. It is also felt 
in the Java group of the Malayan family, having been introduced with 
the Hindu religion into that island from India at a period which is quite 
uncertain. 

The influence of the Prakrit is in some particulars greater. The 
Magadhi, better known as the Pali, became the vehicle of Buddhist 
teaching, and has deeply affected the Singhalese, itself the offspring of 
another Prakrit, the Barmese, the Mon, the Kambojan, and Siamese. 
From other Prakrits some of the Arian vernaculars are traced in direct 
descent, and another has become the religious language of the Jains. 
Another important dead language, of which a vast literature has survived, 
is the Kawi or archaic Javanese. 

Of the Arian family there are two branches represented in the field: 
l. the Iranic; 2. the Indic. The Iranic is represented in part by two 
languages. The Indic is represented in its entirety by fourteen languages. 
We must notice them individually, but briefly. 

The two languages of the Iranic family are Pushtu and Baluchi, both 
spoken by the troublesome border tribes, which vex the Government of 
India. by. their lawlessness, beyond the river Indus, in that so-called 
neutral zone which divides British India from Persia and Russia. The 
Pushtu is the language of the Afghan nation, who are Mahometan, actual 
or nominal subjects of the ruler of Kabul, or totally independent. It is 
one of the languages, which the servants of the State are bound to know, 
and there are several excellent grammars and dictionaries. As was to be 
expected in a language, which occupies a position between India, Persia, 
and Turkistan, there are several dialects, but enough is not known to 
analyse the differences. They have a certain literature in the Arabic 
character. The Baluchi is the language of the race, which occupies the 
tract that intervenes betwixt Afghanistan and the sea. The Baluchi are 
Mahometan, and generally under the chieftainship of the Khan of Kelat, 
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but the Sindhi seems to encroach upon them on the East, the Persian on 
the West, and the Pushtu on the North. Moreover, intermingled with 
them in their villages, in one portion of their territory is a totally different 
race, speaking a totally different language, the Brahui. The Baluchi are 
totally illiterate. If any written character is used, it is the Arabic. The 
language has lately become one of the standard languages for the officers 
of the State. There are several dialects. The Mukrani, or Western, shades 
gradually off into Persian; the language of the centre tract is the purest 
type, and there is a strongly-marked dialect used by the half-independent 
tribes, whose frontier marches with that of the districts of the Panjab. 
We pass on to the Indic branch of the Arian family. It occupies a 
larger linguistic platform, with a larger population in a ring fence, than 
any group of languages in the world, with the exception of Chinese, 
regarding the internal divisions of which we are imperfectly informed. 
The highly-developed type of this lordly language has left its mark on 
several languages of the Dravidian, Tibeto-Barman, Tai, Mon-Anam, 
and Malayan families. Two of the languages of this branch are pre- 
Sanskritic. They represent the Arian type, before it blossomed on Indian 
soil. These are the languages of the Siah-posh Kafir and the Dard. In 
the lofty mountain-gorges and elevated valleys, which lie in the angle 
formed by the contact of the Himalaya range with the Hindu-Kush, 
dwell the stout-hearted pagans, who have defied Hindu and Mahometan 
for centuries, and kept their religion, language, and liberty in a safe 
retreat, which no European has ever visited. These are the Kafir. Their 
language has been analysed by Trumpp, and pronounced to be Arian. 
Between these and the river Indus in Yaghestan, and beyond the river 
Indus in the territory of the Maharaja of Kashmir, dwell the Dard, who 
are for the most part Mahometan, with a mere handful of Buddhists. 
We know more of their language, which has several dialects, and is 
pronounced by Trumpp to be Arian. Both these languages are savage 
and without literature. The next on the list is Kashmir, the speech of 
the inhabitants ofthat valley, chiefly Mahometan of a degraded type, 
but with a sprinkling of remarkable Hindu Brahmans, distinguished for 
their appearance and their ability. There is no question that this language 
is Arian, but we know far less of it than we ought to do. We have 
nothing beyond meagre vocabularies and grammatical notes. There is 
reason to believe, that the valley must have been peopled by a reflux of 
the Arian wave over the outer range of the Himalaya, as there are 
evidences of culture in both the language and the customs of the people 
far beyond that of their neighbours beyond the snowy range, the Dard. 
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There is a special form of the Indian character belonging to the 
Kashmirians, but it is little used. The Persian language and the Arabic 
character are used for purposes of State and private correspondence. 
The Pahari and Kishtwari, spoken by the mountaineers of the middle 
range of the Himalaya, are provisionally grouped as dialects of Kashmiri. 
The Panjabi occupies a much larger linguistic field, but with less 
decided claims to an independent position as a language. It is bounded 
on the west by the Pushtu and Baluchi, on the east by the Hindi, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Sarhind; on the north by Kashmiri 
and its dialects; on the south it passes by gentle transition into Sindhi. 
Thus it embraces the country of the five rivers, hill and plain, and is 
spoken by a population partly Hindu and partly Mahometan. It differs 
from its sister Hindi in its phonetics, in much of its vocabulary, and 
some of its grammatical inflections, and yet no one but a pedant, who 
knew Hindi, would pretend to arrogate the knowledge of a second 
language by learning Panjabi, in the same sense as he certainly would, 
if he acquired a knowledge of Bangali or Sindhi. No additional test is 
imposed on public officers. There is no separate literature, public or 
private. Public business is transacted in Hindustani, and private 
correspondence in that language or in Persian. Even the sacred books 
of the Sikhs, when examined critically by Trumpp, have revealed a 
singular fact, that the last Granth of Govind Singh's is in Hindi, and 
that the first Granth of Baba Nanak is replete with quotations from 
archaic Hindi, and is certainly not in Panjabi as now known. The 
character used by the Sikhs, called Gurmukhi, is obviously a variation 
of the Indian, as is also the mercantile character of the bazaar. Treating 
Panjabi as a language, it may be said to have many dialects, the most 
marked being the Dogri and Chibhali of the outer or lower range of the 
Himalaya, and the Multani of the extreme south, which is transitional 
to Sindhi. An uncertain patois varies from river to river among the 
agricultural class, unregulated by any standard of purity or literature. 
The Brahui may be dismissed in a few lines, as so little is known of 
it. It is spoken by a race of Mahometans, who are blended in their village 
with the Baluchi-speaking population of Baluchistan, from whom they 
differ totally in language and race. The chief himself is a Brahui, but he 
and his nobles speak both languages. Caldwell, on a review of the scanty 
grammar of Leech and Bellew, has expressed an opinion, that it is, in 
its structure, of the same stock as Sindhi, though with strong Dravidian 
affinities. There the matter rests for the present, and, as officers now 
pass a test in this language, and a book has been published in it at the 
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Kurachi press, it will not be long before it will be classed with certainty. 

The Sindhi language is spoken by a Mahometan population in the 
delta of the Indus, and somewhat beyond the delta, on both sides; for 
the population of Kach Gandava in Baluchistan and of the peninsula of 
Kachh in the province of Bombay speak well-defined dialects of Sindhi. 
Trumpp's grammar has told us that all that is to be known of this 
markedly Prakritic language. It has no recognized and established 
character. Trummp has adopted a modified Arabic alphabet, which is 
objected to by the Sindhi-speaking Hindus, who had a variety of bad 
forms of the Indian. The confusion has been intensified by an attempt 
on the part of the educational officers to introduce a new and unscientific 
form of the Indian alphabet, and of some of the missionaries to introduce 
the Gurmukhi of the Panjab. There are distinct dialects of upper, middle, 
and lower Sindh, and of the desert, in addition to the two above 
mentioned and two other dialects, the jadgali and Mendh, spoken in 
Mukran and on the sea-coast of Baluchistan. 

The great Hindi language would require a volume for itself. Shall 
we be far from the truth in hazarding the assertion that is spoken by 
eighty millions, in upwards of fifty-eight dialects? It impinges on all of 
its great sisters, the Panjabi, the Sindhi, the Gujarati, the Marathi, the 
Uriya, and the Bangali. It reaches north and south, from the Himalaya 
middle range to the river Narbada, and far beyond, and east and west 
from the mountains of Nepal to the deserts of Sindh. By many, both 
Panjabi and Nepali would be classed, not without reason, as dialects of 
Hindi; for the present they are excluded. Its great mixed dialect, which 
sprang from the Turki Urdu, or Camp, at Delhi, in the Mahometan period, 
and is known as Hindustani, has almost attained the status of a separate 
language, with its boundless Arabic and Persian vocabulary, its readiness 
to adapt itself to new words and new ideas, its harmonious sounds, and 
its elegant idioms. This language uses two distinct but well-adapted 
characters, the Indian and the adapted Arabic, and to this must be added 
a third rival, the adapted Roman alphabet. The Hindi has all the attributes 
which go to make up a strong vernacular; one of the dozen which will 
eventually divide the world among them. It would be too long a task to 
describe the dialects of Hindi. We must bear in mind, that the Arian 
race were immigrants from the north-west, and, as they advanced from 
the Himalaya to the Vindhya, they absorbed numerous non-Arian races 
who had occupied the soil before them. In so vast a field as that possessed 
by the Hindi-speaking races, we can remark obvious subdivisions: 
1. The outer ranges of the Himalaya; 2, the Upper Doab; 3, the Lower 
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Doab; 4, the tracts East of the river Ganges; 5. Bahar; 6, Bundelkhand 
and Bhagelkhand; 7, Marwar, Mewar, and Malwa; 8, the Narbada Valley; 
9, the tract south of the river Narbada. Some of the dialects are 
transitional from one neo-Arian language to the other. Other dialects 
are poisoned, as it were, with Kolarian and Dravidian vocabulary. Some 
are free from, others are hopelessly tainted with, the Mahometan 
importations; but generally all keep the strong backbone of Hindi 
Structure. 

The Nepali is classed as a language, but we know little of its linguistic 
features, and it will probably fall to the position of a dialect of Hindi. It 
is also called Khas or Parbatya, and is the language of the court and 
dominant tribe of Gurkha in the valley of Nepal. As will be seen 
hereafter, the language of the great mass of the subjects of the Raja of 
Nepal belongs to a totally distinct family, and the majority of those, 
who speak this Arian language, are obviously non-Arian in race, or, at 
the best, of a mixed race, though professing the Hindu religion in a 
degraded form. The language is totally without literature, and the people 
are without culture. A form of the Indian character is used for writing. 
Two dialects are assigned to this language, but the boundaries are quite 
uncertain. 

The Bangali is a language spoken by thirty-six millions in the delta 
of the river Ganges, pretty equally divided betwixt Mahometan and 
Hindu, and probably one-half are by race non-Arian, having even now 
only a veneer of Hinduism over their pagan superstitions and practices. 
Shut in on the north by the Hindi, and to the south by the Ocean, and 
on the south-west by the Uriya, it has still wide room for expansion 
among the wild hill-races, speaking languages of the Tibeto-Barman 
family on the east, and the Dravidian and Kolarian mountaineers on the 
west. It uses a variation of the Indian character. It is impossible, that it 
should not have very distinct dialectal variations, considering the 
linguistic influences at work and the constant immigration of aliens both 
on the eastern and western flanks; but there are no well-established 
names, with the exception of the Mahometan dialect, which applies rather 
to individuals than to regions, and the literary dialect, which applies 
rather to words written than words spoken. 

The Assamese was by some deemed to be a dialect of Bangali, but 
its claim to independence as a language has been strongly maintained 
by those who know it best. It is a kin to the Bangali but quite distinct, 
and has maintained its individuality in spite of the domination of the 
Shah, speaking a language of the Tai family, in spite of the numerous 
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Tibeto-Barman savage races surrounding and often overrunning the 
valley and in spite of the Mahometan invaders. There is no literature, 
though there is a written character, another variety of the Indian. It has 
loan words from Sanskrit, but with modified meaning and pronunciation 
and, as the Province is now entirely separated from Bengal, will doubtless 
maintain and amplify its independence. 

Adjoining Bangali is the Uriya language, which is spoken by a 
population of eight millions in the provinces of Bengal and Madras and 
the Central Provinces. They are chiefly Hindu, and use a separate 
character, which, though primarily a modification of the Indian, has 
undergone that change, which is the feature of the characters of Southern 
India and of Farther India, arising from the fact, that the use of the 
palm-leaf and the iron style has compelled the writer to substitute circular 
for straight strokes. The Uriya language is inclosed amidst Dravidian 
and Kolarian languages, touching Telugu and Gond, and inclosing Khond 
of the former and touching upon Kol and Juang of the latter. No dialects 
are dignified by a special name, but they must exist. The best known 
and the standard form is that of the littoral betwixt the mountains and 
the sea, but the language extends far into the interior, into the territory 
of semi-independent chiefs, lying off any high-road, and in very 
unhealthy localities, and therefore very little known. 

In speaking of the Marathi language-field, we must carefully 
distinguish betwixt the limits of the Maratha political domination and 
the boundaries of the Marathi-speaking population. In the upheaving of 
races, which followed the decadence of the Mughul empire, the Maratha 
people overran vast tracts occupied by populations who spoke Hindi 
and Gond. Gondwana, originally occupied by the Gond, was overrun 
by immigrants from the north, and thus an extensive enclave of Hindi, 
the Chatisgarhi dialect separates the Uriya language field from the 
Marathi. This language is spoken in the central and southern portion of 
the Bombay province, a portion of the Nizam's dominations, and the 
eastern portion of the Central Provinces. It is bounded by the ocean on 
the west, impinges on Gujarati to the north, and on the east and south 
comes in contact with Telugu and Malayalam of the Dravidian family. 
The population is reckoned at ten million Hindu and Mahometan. Several 
well-defined dialects are named, the Khandesi, the Dakhini on the 
plateau, and the Goadesi and Konkani in the littoral betwixt the 
mountains and the sea. There is an excellent dictionary, but no sufficient 
grammar. It uses the Indian character. 

Last of the neo-Arian languages of Northern India and completing 
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the circle round the central Hindi, is the Gujarati, which impinges on 
the west on Sindhi, on the south and east on Marathi, and is the only 
one of the great family entirely free from contact with alien languages. 
It is spoken by a population within its proper language-field of six 
millions, but it has a currency also as the mercantile language of Bombay, 
especially of the Parsi population, who have lost the use of their ancestral 
Iranian vernacular, A character is used, which is an unsightly variation 
of the Indian, the top line being omitted. The area of this language is 
limited, and, though dialects are mentioned, none are well marked. 
Towards the north, the Marwari dialect of the Hindi is, as it were 
transitional betwixt the sister languages. There is no good dictionary or 
grammar. This language-field is in the Bombay province and the territory 
of certain independent chiefs. 

One more Arian language remains, and we find it where least we 
expected, in the Sinhalese, the vernacular language of the south portion 
of the island of Ceylon. Long deemed to be a Dravidian language, it 
has been tested by competent scholars, and pronounced to be Arian. 
Nor does the history of the island at all render this improbable. It has 
come down in the ancient legends of the island that Ceylon was colonized 
by one Vijaya, son of Sinhala, from Bahar, in the sixth century before 
the Christian era. Buddhism was introduced by Ananda from the same 
quarter two centuries later. The language spoken by Vijaya and his 
followers was one of the Prakrits. The invaders absorbed the wild natives. 
Inscriptions are found in Sinhalese of a date of at least two thousand 
years. This places this language upon a much more ancient platform 
than any of the neo-Arian languages of Northern India, none of which 
have an antiquity of more than one thousand years. The boundaries of 
Sinhalese and Tamil are a line drawn from Ghilaw on the East coast to 
Batticaloa on the West. The population is about one and three quarter 
millions who are Buddhist. Elu is the high poetic dialect, and an archaic 
form of the language. Another dialect is that of the Veddah, the pagan 
aborigines. A third is that spoken by the inhabitants of the Maldive 
Islands who are Mahometan. 


R.N. Cust, Linguistic and Oriental Essays, London, 1880, 
pp. 144-54 
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JANAPADAS, VILLAGES AND CITIES 


Sectional Note 


Apart from what archaeological excavations have revealed to us 
in regard to large and small urban settlements of pre-and proto- 
historic times — the Mauryan metropolitan city of Pataliputra, 
the Indo-Greek and Kusana cities at Taxila or the Gupta city of 
Ujjayini, for instance, — there are ample references to urban 
centres in early Buddhist literature and again in classical Sanskrit 
literature. Such references are generally incidental and hence short, 
without much of a description unless one refers to the description 
of Ujjayini by Kalidasa in his Meghadata, or of such cities like 
Hastinapura and Ayodhya as given in the Mahābhārata and the 
Ramayana respectively, or of the almost mythical city of 
Srikanthapura described by Bana in his Harsacarita. A most 
dependable account of a city, of Palibothra or Pátaliputra, for 
instance, is to be found in whatever fragments remain of the 
accounts of Alexander's historians. 

References to villages occur in early Buddhist texts, more 
particularly in the Jatakas as well as, in a stray manner, in 
epigraphic records, particularly in the early medieval land-grant 
inscriptions. In the last category of sources, villages are mentioned 
along with their trees and ponds and their produce. It is curious 
that in the Smrti texts a decided preference is articulated in favour 
of the villages as against the cities whereas in the ArthaSastras, 
as in the Arthasastra of Kautilya and in the Kāmaśāstras, as in 
the Kamasitras of Vatsyayana, a decided preference is shown 
for life in the cities. 

Al-Biruni in his Kitab-ul-Hind describes quite a few cities; so 
do Ibn Battüta and Marco Polo in their respective travel accounts. 
But by far the largest number of cities are referred to and 
described by Abul Fazl in his Akbarnama and Ain-i-Akbari, by 
Jahangir in his Tüzuk, and by Francisco Pelsaert in his The 
Remonstrantie which happens to be an account of India during 
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the time of Jahangir. 

A systematic survey of India's towns and villages was 
undertaken only after India had passed from the English East 
India Company to the British Crown. The task was entrusted to 
the Imperial Census Department. The Report of the Census of 
India from 1871 onwards form, therefore, an invaluable source 
of information with regard to India's towns and villages. 


7(a) Description of a Janapada 


. . . There is a certain region named Srikantha, peopled by the good, 
a heaven of Indra, as it were, descended upon earth, where the laws of 
caste usage are for ever unconfused and the order of the Krta age 
prevails. Owing to the number of its land lotuses the ploughs, whose 
shares uproot the fibres as they scar the acres, excite the tumult of bees, 
singing, as it were, the excellencies of the good soil. Unbroken lines of 
pundra sugar-cane enclosures seem be sprinkled by the clouds that drink 
the Milky Sea. On every side its marches are packed with corn heaps, 
like extemporized mountains, distributed among the threshing floors. 
Throughout it is adorned with rice crops extending beyond their fields, 
where the ground bristles with cumin beds watered by the pots of the 
Persian wheel. Upon its lordly uplands are wheat crops variegated with 
rājamāşa patches ripe to bursting and yellow with the split bean pods. 
Attended by singing herdsmen mounted on buffaloes, pursued by 
sparrows greedy for swarms of flies, gay with the tinkle of bells bound 
to their necks, roaming herds of cows make white its forests, revelling 
on vaspachedya grass and dropping milk as if the Milky Sea had been 
drunk by the bull of Siva and then divided up by him into many portions 
through fear of indigestion. Like eyes let fall by Indra when blinded by 
the smoke of its diverse burnt sacrifices, thousands of spotted antelopes 
dot the districts. Regions, pale with the dust of ketaki beds emitting 
white pollen, gleam like approaches of Siva's city when made grey by 
the sprinklings of the pramathas. Pot-herbs and plantains blacken the 
soil around the villages. At every step are groups of young camels. The 
exits are made attractive by vine-arbours and pomegranate orchards; 
arbours, ablaze with pilu sprays besmeared with the juice of handpressed 
citron leaves, having flower bunches formed of spohtaneously gathered 
saffron filaments, and travellers blissfully sleeping after drinking the 
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juice of fresh fruit, very hostels, as it were, with wood-nymphs dispensing 
ambrosia; orchards, where the fruit, ripe to bursting, seems coloured by 
the beaks of the parrots attacking the seeds, and the flowers are tinged 
by the cheeks of climbing monkey tribes. There are lovely groves where 
woodrangers taste the coconut juice, where travelling folk plunder the 
date-trees, monkeys lick sweet-scented date juice, and partridges tear 
the áruka to pieces with their beaks. Not barren are the sylvan hallows 
of forest pools, refuge of myriad travellers, encircled with avenues of 
tall arjuna trees and turbid at the edges through the descent of herds of 
kine. Troops of camels and flocks of sheep form in hordes under the 
guardianship of camel boys. Wandering droves of mares, besmeared 
with the sap of crushed saffron beds, where they roll as if to seduce the 
steeds of the sun’s chariot, visit the land, roaming like the deer of the 
Maruts at will, with snorting nostrils and uplifted heads drinking in the 
air, as it were to beget speed in the young lying in their wombs, 

Seen like wild geese amid the dusk of ever-smoking sacrifices, the 
reeds are white upon the earth. The land’s vast resources sound through 
the animate world like peacocks wild at the sound of drums in concert. 
Good men, in conduct spotless as the moon’s rays, adorn it like pearls. 
It has the attraction of all-welcoming hosts, like huge trees whose rich 
fruit is plundered by hundreds of voyagers. Great men are its bulwarks, 
clad, like the feet of the Himalaya, with the hair of deer bearing the 
fragrance of civet. Graced is it with ponds like Visnu’s navel, where 
fine birds are seated upon lotuses with tall stalks. Its regions are filled 
with wide ranches, which, like the turmoil of the churning of the Milky 
Ocean, wash the lands with torrents of churned milk. Such is the land 
of Srikantha . . . 

The Harsacarita of Bana, E.B. Cowell and F.W. Thomas, 
trans., London, 1897, pp. 79-81. 


7(b) Description of a City 


On reaching the country of the Avantis where (abounding in) old 
villagers are conversant with the story of Udayana, approach the town 
of Ujjain . . . which is great in wealth and is, as it were, a radiant bit of 
heaven brought down (transferred) by what little remained of the 
religious merits of the denizens of heaven (blest celestial bands) who 
have descended on earth when the reward of their virtuous deeds had 
diminished (or run short) . . . 

Enriched (with the body fattened) with odours used in perfuming 
the hair and escaping through the lattice-windows and greeted as a friend 
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with the offering of their dance by the domestic peacocks, dispel the 
fatigue of the journey enjoying the sight of the wealth and grandeur of 
the city (as revealed) in the mansions scented with flowers, and imprinted 
with the red lac applied to their feet by lovely women . . . 


Meghadütam, Vasant Ramchandra Nerurkar, ed. and 
trans., 4th ed., Bombay, 1948, p. 47. 


Some (declare, that the recitation of the Veda is) always (forbidden) 
in a town. 
Gautama Dharmasütra, XVI, 45, The Sacred Laws of the 
Aryans as taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, 
Vasistha and Baudhayana; pt. 1, Georg Bühler, trans., SBE, 
vol. 2, Delhi reprint, 1965, p. 261. 


1(c) Attitude towards Towns and Villages 


He shall avoid to study the Veda on a market road . . . 
Apastamba Dharmasütra, I. 3, 9, 4, ibid., p. 33. 


Let him who teaches .. . not teach whilst he is lying on a bed . . . 
Nor shall he enter towns frequently . . . 
Apastamba Dharmasütra, I. 1-3, 11, 32, 21, ibid., pp. 96-97. 


(If you say that) he who lives in a town and whose body is covered 
with the dust, (raised) by others, and whose eyes and mouths are filled 
with it, will obtain salvation, if he restrains himself, (I declare that) that 
is impossible. 

Baudhayana Dharmasütra, Il. 3, 6, 33, ibid., vol. 14, p. 244. 


Interruptions of the (Veda-study shall take place) . . . In towns where 
a corpse (lies) or candàlas (stay) . . . 
Vagistha Dharmasütra, XIII. 8-11, ibid., p.64 


For those who wish to acquire exceedingly great merit, a continual 
interruption of the Veda-study (is prescribed) in villages and in towns, 
and (the Veda-study must) always (cease) when any kind of foul smell 
(is perceptible). 

In a village where a corpse lies, in the presence of a (man who lives 
as unrighteously as a) Sidra, while (the sound of) weeping (is heard), 
and in a crowd of men the (recitation of the Veda must be) stopped . 

Manusamhità, IV. 107-08, The Laws of Manu, Georg 
Bühler, trans., SBE, vol. 25, 2nd Delhi reprint, 1967, p. 146. 
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And there shall be no parks there, nor halls for recreation. Actors, 
dancers, singers, musicians, professional story-tellers or minstrels shall 
not create obstruction in the work (of the people) . . . 

Arthasástra, II, 1, Kangle, op. cit. p. 66. 


7(d) Al-Biruni’s Description of a Few Indian Cities 


Kanoj lies to the west of the Ganges, a very large town, but most of it 
is now in ruins and desolate since the capital has been transferred thence 
to the city of Bari, east of the Ganges. Between the two towns there is 
a distance of three to four day's marches. 

As Kanoj (Kanyakubja) has become famous by the children of Pandu 
the city of Mahira (Mathura) has become famous by Vasudeva. It lies 
east of the river Jaun (Yamuna). The distance between Mahira and 
Kanoj is 28 farsakh. 

Tàneshar (Sthāneśvara) lies between the two rivers to the north both 
of Kanoj and Māhūra, at a distance of nearly 80 farsakh from Kanoj 
and nearly 50 farsakh from Máhüra . . . 

A man marching from Kanoj to the south between the two rivers 
Jaun and Ganges passes the following well-known places: Jajjamau, 12 
farsakh from Kanoj, each farsakh being equal to four miles or one kuroh; 
Abhàpüri, 8 farsakh; Kuraha, 8 farsakh; Barhamshil, 8 farsakh; the 
Tree of Prayaga, 12 farsakh, the place where the water of the Jaun 
joins the Ganges . . . 

Edward C. Sachau, Alberuni's India, vol. 1, London, 
1888, pp. 199-200. 


Ibn Battüta on a Few Indian Cities 
Uch 


Then I travelled from the city of Bukkur and arrived at that of Uch’? 

(Oja), a big city on the banks of the Indus river with fine bazaars and 
new buildings. 

Rehla of Ibn Battuta, Mehdi Husain, trns., Gaekwad 

Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1953, p. 11. 


18. Uch, which Ibn Battüta would write as Üja, is now reduced to a group of three 
villages in the Bahawalpur state in the Punjab. It was the chief city of Upper Sind 
under Nasiruddin Qubacha. Cunningham identified it with the city built by Alexander 
near the meeting of Punjab rivers. It has been identified by Raverty with Bhatia 
near Multan which is supposed to have been taken by Mahmud of Ghazni in A.C. 
1006. 
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Abohar 


. . . The first city that we entered was that of Abohar!*. It is the first of 
the cities of Hind (al-Hind); it is small, handsome and thickly-populated 
and possesses rivers and trees. 

Dehli 


Next day, in the morning, we reached Dehli, the imperial residence and 
capital of the country of India. It is a magnificent and huge city; its 
buildings are both beautiful and solid. The city has a rampart which is 
unmatched in the whole world. It is the largest of the cities of India, 
and even of all the cities of Islam in the east. 

The city of Dehli? covers a wide area and has a large population. It 
is now a combination of four adjacent and contiguous cities. The first 
of them goes by the name of Dehli. It is the ancient city founded by the 
Hindus. Its conquest took place in A.H. 586. The second city is known 
as Siri, which is also known as the dar-ul-khilafa. It was given by the 
sultan of Ghiyásuddin, the grandson of al-Mustansir, the Abbasid Caliph 
when he visited his court. In it had lived Sultan Alauddin, and his son 
Qutbuddin, whom we shall mention. The third is named Tughluqabad 
after its founder Sultan Tughluq . . . 

The fourth is known as Jahanapanah, a city particularly distinguished 
as the residence of Sultan Muhammad Shah, emperor of India (malik- 
ul-Hind) at present, whose court we visited. It is he who built it. He 
wished to combine the four cities in one rampart, and he built this in 
part, but left it incomplete on account of the great outlay which its 
construction would entail. 


19. Abohar, an old town in the Fazilka tahsil of Firozpur district, Punjab, is said to 
have been founded by the Bhatti king, Jaura who named it Ubohar (the Pool of 
Uboh) after his wife. Early in the fourteenth century Barani described it as the seat 
of the Bhatti Rajputs, and it was held by Rana Mal Bhatti during the reign of 
Alauddin Khalji. In A.C. 1328 it was the scene of a decisive battle between the 
emperor Muhammad-bin-Tughluq and Kishlü Khan (see The Rise and Fall of 
Muhammad-bin-Tughlug, p. 146). 

The old Dehii (Delhi) lay about ten miles south of the city of Sahjahanabad, Its 
history can be traced from the middle of the eleventh century when Anangpal built 
a red fort in which the Qutb Minar now stands. In 1192 (A.H. 588) Delhi was taken 
by Qutbuddin Aibak. Ibn Battuta repeatedly asserts that Delhi was captured in 1188 
(A.H. 584) ané that he saw with his own eyes an inscription in the great mosque 
telling of this; this date, however, is not reliable. For two centuries the town was 
the seat of Muslim rulers under whom it grew in extent and importance. In the first 
half of this period arose the quarters and buildings described in the Rehla. 


2 


S 
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Dehli ramparts and gates 


The rampart round the Dehli city is without parallel. The breadth of its 
wall is eleven cubits; and inside it are houses in which live night-sentinels 
and gate-keepers. And in it there are store-houses of edibles called 
ambar, magazines containing ammunition, ballistas and siege machines. 
The corn remains there for a long time without undergoing any change 
or suffering damage . . . and in the interior of the rampart horsemen as 
well as infantrymen move from one end of the city to the other. It is 
pierced through by windows which open on the city side; and through 
these light enters. The lower part of this rampart is built of stone, the 
upper part of bricks. It has many towers close to one another. There 
are twenty-eight gates of this city which they call darwaza (bab); and 
of these are the Budàün darwáza which is the greatest of all; the 
Mandvi darwaza where the corn market is; the Gul (Jul) darwáza where 
the orchards are; the Shah darwàza named after a personage; 
Palam darwaza, Pàlam being the name of a village we have already 
mentioned; Najib darwaza after the name of some personage; Kamal 
darwaza similarly named; the Ghazna darwàza named after the city of 
Ghazna which lies on the border of Khuràsàn, the Id mosque and the 
burial grounds lying outside it; and the Bajalsa darwaza, outside which 
is the Dehli cemetery. It is a fine cemetery in which domes are built; 
and every grave must have an arch, even if there is no dome on it. In 
the cemetery they sow flower trees such as the tuberose, jessamine, 
wildrose and others; and flowers do not cease to blossom there in any 
season. 


Gwalior 


. . . Below the fortress is a beautiful city built entirely of white hewn 
stone, the mosques and the houses being similarly constructed. No wood 
has been used there except in the doors. The same applies to the royal 
palace (dàr-ul-mulk) there, as well as to the domes and the saloons 
(majalis). Most of the people in this city are infidels. And there live in 
it six hundred horsemen from the royal army who have to fight always, 
as this place is surrounded by the infidels. 


Kanauj 


- ... Then we journeyed to the city of Kanauj (Qinawj) a large city with 
handsome and strong buildings . . . The city is surrounded with a huge 
rampart which has been mentioned already. 
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Ujjain and Daulatabad 


Then we set out from the city of Dhar and went to Ujjain (Ujayn), a 
beautiful city thickly populated . . . 

Then we journeyed from the city of Ujjain to the city of Daulatabad". 
This is a large and very important city which challenges comparison 
with the capital of Dehli in its importance and the extent of its area 
which falls into three divisions. The first division is Daulatabad which 
is reserved for the sultan’s residence and his troops; the second division 
is called Kataka” and the third is the peerless fortress which is called 
Deogir (Düwavgir) and has no equal in impregnability. . . 


Sagar and Cambay 


From this city we travelled to Sagar (Saghar), a large town on the bank 
of a large river, which has the same name as the town itself. By the 
river there are water-wheels for irrigation and orchards in which 
mangoes, bananas and sugar-canes grow . . . Everyone who builds a 
hospice dedicates to it also the garden and leaves the administration of 
it to his children. If the latter die without issue the administration goes 
to the judges. The population of Sagar is numerous, and strangers (annàs) 
go there to enjoy the hospitality of its inhabitants and also because the 
town is free from taxes and duties. 

From the said Ságar we travelled to the city of Cambay (Kinbaya). 
It lies on a bay which looks like a valley. The ships enter it and ebb and 
flow can be perceived there. I saw ships lying at anchor there in mud 
during the ebb and also floating on the water when the tide came in. 
Cambay is one of the most beautiful cities as regards the artistic 
architecture of its houses and the construction of its mosques. The reason 
is that the majority of the inhabitants are foreign merchants, who 
continually: build there beautiful houses and wonderful mosques, an 
achievement in which they endeavour to surpass each other. Amongst 


21. Daulatabad is a railway station on the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway, being 
situated 9 miles north-west of Aurangabad . . . It is the old Hindu capital of Deogarh 
or Deogiri, identified by some as the Tagara of Ptolemy, which surmise is not 
unreasonable when we consider that the change from Deogara to Teogar and finally 
to Tagara is very likely .. . 

22. Kataka a Sanskrit word, meaning a royal camp and an army (Monier Williams’ 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary). Here kafaka connotes a cantonment; and it appears 
that the second division of the city of Daulatabad was a military town. Yule (Cathay 
and the Way Thither, IV, p. 40) is inclined to identify it with Cuttack in Orissa. 
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the grand buildings of the city is the house of Sharif as-Samiri 
with whom I had the affair of the sweets (halwa) and to whom 
Mali-un-nudamá gave the lie. I have never seen stronger pieces of timber 
than those used in this house. Its gate is like the gate of a town, and 
adjacent to the house is a large mosque which is named after as-Samiri. 
Among the grand buildings are also included the house of Malik-ut- 
tujjar al-Kazerüni with his mosque adjacent to it and the house of the 
merchant Samsuddin, the cap-maker. 


Pattan 


. .. I left the camp and arrived at the city of Pattan. It is a large and 
beautiful city on the coast with a wonderful port. In it there was a great 
wooden pavilion erected on huge girders which could be reached by 
means of a wood-roofed gallery. When the enemy attacks, the boats 
which lie in harbour are joined to the said pavilion. The foot-soldiers as 
well as the archers mount up to it, so that the enemy cannot find an 
opportunity to hurt them. 


Chittagong 


The first city of Bengal that we entered was Chittagong (Sudkawan)?. 
It is a vast city on the coast of the great sea, in the vicinity of which (p. 
236) the river Ganges where the Hindus make pilgrimage and the river 
Jan” join together and whence they flow into the sea. On the river 
Ganges there were numerous ships, by means of which they wage war 
against the people of Lakhnauti (Laknawti). 
The Rehla of Ibn Battuta, Mehdi Husain, pp. 11, 16, 
24-26, 45, 159, 168-69, 172-73, 229,235-36. 


7(f) Towns and Villages: A Modern Account 


56. The definition of a town given in the Imperial Census Code was as 
follows: 

(1) Every municipality of whatever size. 

(2) All civil lines not included within municipal limits. 

(3) Every cantonment. 

(4) Every other continuous collection of houses, permanently 


23. Sudkawán is an Arab expression for Chatgaon or Chatganw which is variously 
named—Satjam or Satgaon by the present-day sailors of Arab descent . . . 


24. By Jan Ibn Battüta means the Brahmaputra which is but an oversight on his part. 
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inhabited by not less than 5,000 persons, which the Provincial 
Superintendent may decide to treat as a town for census purposes. 

The definition was practically the same as that adopted in 1891, but 
there have been some differences in its application owing to the latitude 
allowed to the Provincial Superintendents in respect of places with a 
population exceeding 5,000 persons but not under the operation of the 
law relating to municipalities. In some provinces, e.g., in Burma, all 
such places have been treated as towns, while in others, e.g., in Madras, 
this has not been done unless they appeared to possess a truly urban 
character. Sometimes, again, as in Baluchistan and, in a few instances, 
in Bengal, places which are not municipalities and which have less than 
5,000 inhabitants have been classed as towns for special reasons. 

Many of the places which have thus been treated as towns are in 
reality nothing more than overgrown villages, but it would have been 
impossible to frame any definition, with the object of excluding such 
places, without destroying all prospect of uniformity in its application 
in different parts of India, and even in different parts of the same 
Province. Most, if not all, Indian Municipal enactments contain a 
provision that a certain proportion of the inhabitants of any area which 
it may be proposed to bring under their operation must earn a livelihood 
by non-agricultural occupations, and it was clearly better to take the 
circumstance that this condition has been found to exist as the main test 
of what constitutes a town, rather than to attempt to introduce a new 
standard that could not be applied correctly without far more elaborate 
enquiries than it would have been possible to carry out. In the following 
notes on the distribution of the population between towns and villages 
it must therefore be borne in mind that the classification is only a rough 
one, and that in cases the true urban population is considerably below 
that indicated by the proportions calculated on the results of the Census. 
The characteristics of the true urban population and its tendency to grow 
or decline will be more clearly seen from a consideration of the statistics 
for cities to which attention will be invited further on. 

57. Nearly three-fourths of the people of Ajmer-Merwara (73.7) live 
in villages and 26 per cent are collected in the ancient and prosperous 
city of Ajmer, the cantonment of Nasirabad, the small municipality of 
Kekri, and the important cotton mart of Beawar in Merwara founded 
by Colonel Dixon: in 1835. Of the-villages 32 per cent have less than 
500 inhabitants; 44 per cent between 500 and 2,000; 22.5 per cent from 
two to five thousand, and 2 per cent over five thousand. In Ajmer the 
villages are large and contain on an average 621 persons against 278 in 
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Merwara, where more than half of the rural population lives in villages 
with less than 500 inhabitants. The difference is probably due to historical 
reasons. The comparatively open country of Ajmer was swept by the 
march of armies struggling to win the commanding position of Ajmer 
city and the fort of Taragarh, and the people were driven to congregate 
in large villages, while the tide of battle left the hills of Merwara 
undisturbed. 

58. Assam is the type of a rural Province. Ninety seven per cent of 
the Assam people live in villages, and only three per cent in towns, and 
even this latter proportion falls to two per cent if Imphal, the capital of 
Manipur, is excluded from the calculation. Imphal, indeed, in spite of 
its population of 67,000, is nothing but an overgrown village which has 
sprung up round the palace of the Raja. More than half of the working 
males are cultivators, and the place has none of the characteristics of 
urban life. The same may be said of the decaying towns of Sylhet 
(13,893), and Gauhati (11,661), once the capital of the Kochh Kings 
and of the Viceroy of the Ahom Rajas, and now the terminus of the 
Assam branch of the Assam-Bengal Railway. Dibrugarh (11,227) and 
Silchar (9,256) owe such petty business as they possess to the demands 
of the neighbouring tea gardens; Shillong (8,384) is the headquarters of 
the Local Administration; Barpeta (8,747), the sacred place of the 
Mahapurushia sect of Vaishnavas, has been liable to periodical 
inundation ever since the earthquake of 1897, and its population is 
declining. The Province has no manufactures worth mentioning; 
Assamese sloth leaves trade and handicrafts to the foreigner, and, as 
Mr. Allen effectively points out, “tea which is the one industry in which 
capital has been invested, tends to prevent the growth of towns, each 
large garden forming a centre in itself with its own Kayah who acts as 
general merchant and money-lender, and, if possible, its own market, 
where the coolies can obtain their supplies from the neighbouring 
villages." Subsidiary Table IV shows that 57 per cent of the rural 
population live in villages containing less than 500 persons; 38 per cent 
in villages of from 500 to 2,000 inhabitants, and less than 5 per cent in 
the larger villages of from two to five thousand residents. Little interest 
attaches to these figures. The only villages in the structural sense of the 
word in Assam are to be found in the Lushai and Naga Hills and in 
North Cachar where raiding for heads or women has driven the clans to 
seek safety each in its own stockade. In the plains what is called a 
village is a number of isolated bamboo clumps with huts nestling inside 
them, which were grouped together in the cadastral survey or happened 
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somehow to have acquired a separate name. The connexion between 
one clump of bamboos and another is thus either arbitrary or accidental, 
and the statistics are practically meaningless. 

59. The rural population forms 95 per cent of the population of 
Baluchistan, or nearly the same proportion as in Assam. Pastoral 
nomadism in the one leads to the same result as settled agriculture in 
the other. Forty-four per cent of the people enumerated in the Census 
are returned as nomadic, the proportion varying from 14 per cent in 
British and Administered territory to 63 per cent in the Agency Tracts. 
Other causes come in to complete the parallel or contrast with Assam. 
The warlike Baluch and Brahui are as slothful as the timid Assamese; 
commerce they despise; industrial activity is uncongenial to them; and 
they have the strongest aversion to the crowded and expensive life of a 
town. Hence the urban population is mainly composed of traders from 
India or Afghanistan, and clerks, menials and followers dependent on 
the British garrison. The nomadic tendencies of the people, vividly 
depicted by Mr. Hughes Büller in the first chapter of his report, are also 
reflected in the statistics of villages. Not only are these few in number 
(2,054 in the whole of Baluchistan or one for every 37 square miles) 
but their size is small and 91 per cent of them contain less than 500 
inhabitants, We have seen that 44 per cent of the total population is 
nomadic; of the balance 29 per cent live in the smallest class of villages; 
and 11 per cent in villages of less than a thousand persons; leaving 
some 10 per cent for the larger places with from a thousand to five 
thousand residents. Throughout Baluchistan cultivation depends so 
entirely upon water that-rain-crop cultivation (Khusk-aba) is deemed 
too uncertain to be assessed. Water can only be obtained by underground 
channels (Karez) fed from the springs in the hills which again depend 
largely on the winter storms. A short snowfall in the winter means dry 
Karezes in the summer. In any case a village cannot outgrow its water- 
supply, nor can the supply be easily increased. The excess population 
must wander off to seek irrigable land and fresh pastures elsewhere. 
The nomadic instinct impressed upon the people by the climate and 
conformation of Baluchistan is subject, however, to certain marked 
exceptions: where extremes of climate make it impossible to live in 
tents, permanent mud huts are built; where regular irrigation is possible, 
the nomad is ready enough to settle down and cultivate, as the Baluch 
did under General Jacob some seventy years ago and the Marri and 
Bugti tribes are anxious to do now, if only irrigable land could be found 
for them. A third motive, the need of protection, which led people in 
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old days to congregate behind walls and in the neighbourhood of towers 
of refuge has lost its force since the country was pacified, and 
Mr. Hughes Büller describes how these strongholds are now being 
deserted in favour of temporary huts which can be moved when fodder 
has been exhausted or a site has become inconveniently polluted. 

60. “In the province as a whole,” says Mr. Gait, “out of every hundred 
persons, 95 live in villages and only 5 in towns. Bengal is a distinctly 
agricultural country, and many even of the so-called towns are merely 
overgrown villages. The urban population is considerable only in Central 
Bengal, where the inclusion of Calcutta and its environs brings the 
proportion in question up to 19 per cent. If they be excluded, it is only 
a little more than 7 per cent. The second place is shared by West Bengal 
with its flourishing industrial centres at Howrah, Bally, Serampore and 
Raniganj, and south Bihar with its ancient towns of Patna, Gaya and 
Bihar; in both these tracts 7 per cent of the inhabitants live in urban 
areas. Orissa follows with an urban population of 4 per cent, then North 
Bihar and North Bengal with three per cent and lastly East Bengal and 
the Chota Nagpur Plateau with only two per cent. The order in which 
the different tracts stand is sufficient to show the want of any connection 
between the prosperity of the people and the growth of towns. The 
general standard of comfort is highest in Eastern Bengal, although it 
has the smallest proportion of persons living in towns. South Bihar ranks 
comparatively high in this respect, and yet it includes the poorest part 
of the province. The older towns, which usually owed their origin to 
the presence of a native court and its entourage, have few industries, 
and such as they possess are for the most part decadent, while in the 
newer towns the industries are carried on by foreign capital, and even 
the employees come from other parts of the country. The mills of Howrah 
and the coal mines of Asansol are alike worked with British capital by 
coolies from Bihar and the United Provinces, and the shop-keepers who 
are enriched by the trade they bring are also for the most part foreigners. 
The district-born, as a class, have so far benefited but little by the growth 
of new industries.” It may be added that the middle classes in the towns 
have suffered appreciably from the general rise of prices which has 
taken place during the last few years. They do not share in the enhanced 
profits of agriculture; from trade they hold aloof; they have to pay more 
for the necessaries of life; wages and salaries have not kept pace with 
the rise of prices and have, in some cases, been forced down by 
competition; the standard of social expenditure is higher and social 
obligations no less stringent than they were a generation ago, and life is 
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in many ways harder for respectable families who live on salaries or 
pensions and struggle to keep up appearances in an ancestral house 
built in more prosperous times. 

As Mr. Gait points out, the statistics of villages have little real 
significance in Bengal. A village may be a mauza, the area demarcated 
in the course of a survey, corresponding more or less to the English 
parish or the Teutonic mark—or it may be a collection of houses bearing 
a separate name. The former is, in theory at any rate, a definite unit, 
but it may contain no houses at all and its boundaries can only be 
traced with certainty in those parts of Bihar and Orissa which have 
been recently surveyed. As to the latter, in a densely people and peaceful 
country like Bengal where the communal system, if it ever existed, has 
long ago fallen into disuse, the tendency is for houses to straggle and it 
is often hard to say where one village begins and another ends, or to 
distinguish the parent village from the hamlets which it has thrown off. 
In the surveyed area the mauza was treated as the Census unit; in the 
rest of the province the boundaries of mauzas could not always be 
ascertained, and the residential village was frequently the basis of the 
enumeration. 

61. The Bengal village contains on an average 335 inhabitants, but 
there are marked variations of size. The smallest villages are found on 
the Chota Nagpur Plateau, the average number of residents being 190. 
In Ranchi, however, where the organized communities of the Oraon 
and Munda tribes still retain a considerable degree of cohesion, the figure 
rises to 361. The high average (602) of North Bihar is doubtless due to 
the calculation being based on the mauza which may comprise several 
residential villages and the same reason probably explains why in 
Jalpaiguri a village has on an average 1,014 inhabitants and in Chittagong 
915, while in Eastern Bengal generally the average is 398, and in 
Northern Bengal only 295. It may also be surmised that both in 
Chittagong and in Backergunge, where the average is 487, the lawless 
habits of the people and the practice of satisfying a grudge against a 
neighbour by setting fire to his house may offer some inducement to 
congregate in large villages. 

Nearly half of the rural population (46 per cent) live in villages with 
less than 500 inhabitants, 42 per cent in villages with 500 to 2,000 
residents and only 12 per cent in the larger villages which have more 
than 2,000 inhabitants. The proportion of persons living in the smallest 
villages rises to 71 per cent in Chota Nagpur, and falls to 25 per cent in 
North Bihar for the reason mentioned above. 
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62. Eighty-five per cent of the people of Berar live in villages and 
15 per cent in towns. Since the last Census there has been an appreciable 
set towards the towns, and the urban population has increased by 58,740 
or 16 per cent. This is due partly to an addition of five places to the 
category of towns and partly to the expansion of the cotton trade and 
the erection of steam factories for pressing and ginning cotton which 
have attracted labourers into the towns, The number of cotton presses 
has nearly doubled, and that of ginning mills has increased by more 
than 50 per cent since 1891. The importance of towns in Berar depends 
on their status as cotton marts. Amraoti (34, 216) and Akola (29, 289) 
both have branches of the Bank of Bombay and do a large business in 
cotton; Ellichpur, once the capital, is declining for want of trade; 
Khamgaon, Akot, Karanja and Shegaon attract an increasing proportion 
of immigrants by their commercial activity. The villages of Berar are 
fairly large, the mean population being 409. Of the rural population 37 
per cent live in villages with less than 500 inhabitants, and 49 per cent 
in villages containing from 500 to 2,000 persons, the remaining 14 per 
cent in villages of from 2,000 to 5,000 inhabitants. Seventy-six per cent 
of the urban population and 89 per cent of the rural population are 
Hindus. The Mohammedans form 21 per cent of the town population 
and only 5 per cent of the village population. 

63. In Bombay, as in Berar, a decline in the general population has 
been accompanied by an increase in the number of persons living in 
towns who now constitute 19 per cent of the total population as compared 
with 17 per cent in 1891. Eighteen new places with a population of 
66,521 have been treated as towns, while 25 whose population in 1891 
aggregated 109,521 have been excluded owing to their having fallen 
below the standard of 5,000 inhabitants. 

The famines through which the Presidency has passed during the 
decade have no doubt tended to drive the people to big centres of trade 
in search of work, but this influence must have been more than 
counterbalanced by the direct and indirect effects of plague epidemics 
which few of the Bombay towns have been fortunate enough to escape 
altogether, while some, including Bombay, Poona, Karachi, Surat, 
Belgaum and Dharwar, have suffered grievously. The real cause of the 
growing movement towards urbanization is doubtless the great industrial 
development which has taken place, to which further reference will be 
made in the next chapter. Including Bombay, rather more than half of 
the urban population is found in towns with 20,000 or more inhabitants, 
rather less than a quarter in those with from 10,000 to 20,000 and the 
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remaining quarter in those with less than 10,000. The concentration in 
towns is most noticeable in Gujarat, and especially in the Ahmedabad 
district, where more than a third of the population reside in municipal 
areas, and least so in Thar and Parkar where the proportion of town 
residents is only 3 per cent. The term “village” in Bombay refers to the 
area taken as such for revenue purposes, but uninhabited villages are 
left out of account. The total number of villages has increased since 
1891 from 40,303 to 40,694, The average number of persons per village 
is 508 compared with 552 in 1891. The decrease is of course due to the 
losses sustained by rural areas during the famine years. One-fifth of the 
rural population live in villages with more than 2,000 inhabitants and 
one-fourth in villages with less than 500 and the remainder in villages 
with from 500 to 2,000. The typical village of the Maratha country is 
surrounded by high walls of rubble and concrete and is entered by gates 
guarded by imposing watch-towers . . . 

65. The denizens of the towns of the Central Provinces represent 
7.5 per cent of the total population, compared with 6.0 in 1891, their 
number having risen from 778,248 to 897,082, an increase of more 
than 15 per cent. This, however, is due in part to the inclusion of new 
places not treated as towns in 1891, and if these be excluded and a 
deduction of 15,000 made from the population of Sambalpur in 1891 
on account of areas since excluded from that town, the rate of increase 
falls 9.5 per cent. Even this is considerable when it is remembered that 
there has been a fall of 8.3 per cent in the general population. This 
growth of the town population is due mainly to the improvements that 
have been made in railway communication which have caused a rapid 
development of trade at the main centres, and have encouraged the 
growth of new industries. The number of factories and mills has risen 
during the decade from 16 to 59. There are in all 75 towns. Of these 13 
have added over 30 per cent to their population; 19 have added between 
10 and 30 per cent and the same number show smaller increases. On 
the other hand, 21 towns have lost population. Amongst the growing 
towns, Rajpur and Bilaspur occupy a prominent place; both have 
benefited greatly by their position on the railway, and the latter has 
quadrupled its population since 1872. Saugor, on the other hand, has 
Suffered by the diversion of traffic, and has now fewer inhabitants than 
it had in 1872. There are 46,162 villages or 1,458 more than at the 
previous Census, but the average number of inhabitants has fallen from 
272 to 238. The census villages of the Central Provinces, which are 
based on the residential test and do not correspond to the survey unity 
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of area, are unusually small. Nearly three-fifths of the rural population 
inhabit villages with less than 500 inhabitants, and seven-eights of the 
remainder live in villages with from 500 to 2,000. 

66. Of the entire population of Madras 89 per cent live in villages 
and 11 per cent in towns; and 52 per cent of the urban population live 
in towns with more than 20,000 inhabitants. The highest proportion of 
town dwellers (14 per cent) is found in the southern division and the 
lowest (7 per cent) in the West Coast, where the people prefer to live in 
scattered homesteads, each surrounded by its own fence, rather than in 
compact groups of houses. In the Agency tracts there are no towns at 
all. The average population of a village varies from 1,059 persons on 
the West Coast to 107 in the Agency Division, and these figures no 
doubt represent a real difference, although, as Mr. Francis points out, 
there is some uncertainty as to what is meant by a village, and no attempt 
was or could be made to distinguish villages from hamlets. Another 
aspect of the same set of facts is expressed by saying that in the Agency 
tracts 85 per cent of the population live in villages of less than 500 
persons, while on the West Coast only 10 per cent live in small villages. 
This proportion falls to 9 per cent in the Deccan, where walled and 
fortified villages recall the times of Maratha rule when people gathered 
together for protection and it was unsafe to live in the open country. 

67. In the Punjab and Frontier Province combined 88.6 per cent of 
the population live in villages and 1 1.4 per cent in towns. The proportion 
of rural population rises to 96 per cent in the Himalayan tract and falls 
to 85.2 in the Indo-Gangetic Plain. The town population is strongest in 
the districts of Delhi (34 per cent), Lahore (22 per cent), and Peshawar 
and Amritsar (18 per cent). The three cities of Lahore, Delhi and Amritsar 
have between them a population of 573,968 or 22 per cent of the town 
population of the Province; more than a third (34.5 per cent) is found in 
large towns with from 20,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, and the remainder 
(43.4 per cent) in towns with less than 20,000 persons. Of the rural 
population 28 per cent live in villages with less than 500 inhabitants; 
52 per cent in villages containing from 500 to 2,000 persons, and the 
remainder in villages with a population of over 2,000. The proportion 
living in the smallest class of villages rises to 36 per cent in the Native 
States and falls to 24 in the North-Western Frontier Province where 
raids and. blood feuds and a general sense of insecurity have driven 
nearly 31. per cent of the population to congregate in large villages 
protected by walls and towers of refuge. 

68. The proportional distribution of the population of the United 
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Provinces of Agra and Oudh between towns and villages (11.1 and 88.9 
percent respectively) is almost identical with that in the Punjab and 
Frontier Province. Owing to the exclusion of certain places with a 
population of less than 5,000 from the operation of the Chaukidari Act 
XX of 1856 and to the omission of certain non-municipal areas with a 
larger population which were included in the list in 1891, but are really 
only overgrown villages, the number of towns has fallen from 490 to 
459. The total urban population has declined from 5,417,516 to 
5,377,453 mainly for the same reason; the number of towns with more 
than 10,000 inhabitants has increased. There have been fluctuations in 
individual towns due chiefly to changes in the course of trade caused 
by the railways and, in a few cases, to industrial development, but 
generally speaking there is no marked tendency either for the countryman 
to betake himself to towns or for the towns to decay. Nearly half the 
urban population dwell in places with over 20,000 inhabitants, and a 
fifth in those with from 10,000 to 20,000; towns with 5,000 to 10,000 
furnish a fifth, and the smallest class of all between a seventh and an 
eighth. There are 108,644 villages, which here, as in the Punjab, are 
based on the survey mauza, and their average population is 397; 37 per 
cent of the rural community is contained in villages with less than 500 
inhabitants and 51 per cent in those with between 500 and 2,000; ten- 
elevenths of the remainder occupy villages with between 2,000 and 
5,000. 

69. The proportion of town dwellers in Baroda (24 per cent) is high 
for India and is due to the fact that including Baroda City there are as 
many as 47 towns in the State. Although, as the Superintendent observes, 
after a certain point has been passed ‘the distinction between a town 
and a village is merely nominal,' there is no reason to suppose that the 
census definition of a town was applied differently in Baroda from 
elsewhere. Of the 76 per cent of the population who live in the country, 
54 per cent are found in large villages with from 500 to 2,000 inhabitants. 
The average village contains 489 persons. The smallest (331 persons) 
are found in Navsari and the largest (622) in Kadi. 

70. Eighty-nine per cent of the people of Central India live in villages 
and only 11 per cent in towns. In the hilly tracts the ratio of the rural 
Population rises as high as 97 per cent. The only towns in the Agency 
with more than 50,000 inhabitants are Lashkar in Gwalior State (89,000), 
Indore (86,000) and Bhopal (77,000). Most of the villages are small; 
the average number of inhabitants being 230. Sixty per cent of the people 
live in villages with less than 500 inhabitants. 
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71. Of the entire population of Cochin only 11 per cent are 
congregated in the seven towns of the State and 89 per cent live in 
separate homesteads, each with a name of its own, scattered among rice 
fields or groves of coconuts. The indigenous races of the West Coast 
object to living in close proximity to their neighbours and streets or 
compact groups of houses are found only in the villages inhabited by 
Christians or by immigrants from beyond the Western Ghats. The desam, 
containing on an average two square miles of country and 1,111 
inhabitants, is, however, not only an administrative but a social unit, 
with an organized staff of village servants and a council of elders, 
presided over by a headman, which adjudicates on petty disputes and 
administers customary law. 

72. The dwellers in the country form 85.5 per cent of the population 
of the Rajputana Agency, the proportion rising to 89.5 in the southern 
division, where there are comparatively few towns, and 64.8 per cent 
of the rural population live in villages of less than 500 inhabitants. The 
average size of a village is 278 persons, varying from 335 in the western 
division, where scarcity of water and insecurity of life have compelled 
people to gather together in certain localities, to 153 in the southern 
division, which contains a large Bhil population living in small hamlets 
scattered over a large area of wild country. The mean density of all 
these units has been reduced by famine, the effects of which will be 
discussed in the next chapter. There are ten towns with a population of 
over 20,000, of which eight have been classed as cities, although among 
them Jaipur alone contains a population of over 100,000. All but Sikar, 
which is the home of rich bankers and merchants who have an extensive 
business in many parts of India, are the capital towns of States, and, 
with the exception of the present city of Jaipur, were originally permanent 
camps established round the forts of the Chiefs. Their rapid growth was 
due to the wealth of the surrounding districts being drawn into these 
permanent camps and attracting to them artisans and merchants whose 
principal trade in those days was in arms, ornaments, cloths, and other 
articles of unproductive expenditure — who now form the bulk of their 
population. These ten cities and towns contain between them 5.5 per 
cent of the total population and 38.1 per cent of the urban population. 

73. In India.as a whole one-tenth of the population live in places 
classed as urban and the remaining nine-tenths in villages. Of the 
denizens of towns more than half are found in places with at least 20,000 
inhabitants, about one-fifth in those with from 10 to 20 thousand, and 
the same proportion in those with from 5 to 10 thousand, while about 
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one-sixteenth dwell in smaller towns. Excluding Ajmer and Baroda, the 
tendency to live in towns is most marked in Bombay, Berar, and 
Rajputana, and least so in Bengal and in the remote tract on the borders 
ofthe Empire, viz. Baluchistan and Kashmir in the north-west and Assam 
in the north-east; elsewhere the proportions of the town dwellers are 
generally very uniform and, except in the Central Provinces, they range 
between 9.4 in Burma and 11.4 in the Punjab, including the North- 
West Frontier Province. The intensely rural character of remote outlying 
tracts, where the means of communication are inferior and there is but 
little trade, is easily understood, but it is not so clear why the urban 
population of Bengal should be so much below the general average and 
that of Bombay so much above it. The result, so far as Bombay is 
concerned, may be due in part to its extensive sea-board, which has 
given it a relatively large number of important trading centres and has 
encouraged industrial development. In Bengal, on the other hand, foreign 
trade is of comparatively recent origin; Calcutta is the only important 
seaport, and although its trade is, of course, very great, so too is the 
population behind it. Moreover Bengal has been for many centuries 
under foreign domination, and court influence, which has had such a 
powerful effect on the growth of towns elsewhere, has done little, since 
the Muhammadan conquest, to encourage people to settle in large towns. 
Race also is possibly an important factor, and the Mongoloid element 
in the population of Bengal may be less inclined to congregate in towns 
than the Dravidian and Aryo-Dravidian inhabitants of other parts. Assam, 
which is even more markedly Mongoloid, has the smallest urban 
population of any part of India. . . 

74. The growth of the urban population since 1891 is obscured by 
changes in the list of places dealt with; some of those included in the 
tables for that Census have been omitted on the present occasion, while 
others, not previously treated as towns, have been included. So far as 
they go, the figures show that while the total population of India has 
increased by only 2.4 per cent, that of towns has risen by 7.3 per cent; 
in British territory the urban increase is 8.5 per cent, compared with 4.8 
in the general population, and in Native States it is 3.5 against a decrease 
of 5.4 in their population as a whole. The general result is common to 
all the larger units except the Punjab and the United Provinces, which 
Show about the same rate of progress in urban and rural areas, and 
Burma, Kashmir, and Mysore, where the growth in the latter is much 
greater than in the former. The general drift towards towns may possibly 
have been accentuated at the present Census by the famine of 1900, 
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which in the areas afflicted, may have driven some of the poorer sections 
of the rural population to seek a livelihood in some neighbouring town, 
but the main cause of the phenomenon seems to lie in the growth of 
large industries, such as cotton and jute mills, railway workshops and 
the like, and the development of new trading centres which has been 
stimulated by the great improvement in communications that has taken 
place in recent years. 

75. The extent to which towns attract persons of different religions 
is shown in subsidiary table V. It will be seen that while less than 10 
per cent of the inhabitants of India, of all classes taken together, live in 
towns, more than 85 per cent of the Parsis do so, and also 30 per cent 
of the Jains and 22 per cent of the Christians. In the case of Hindus and 
Muhammadans the proportions fluctuate in different parts of the country. 
In Bengal, Baluchistan, Assam, and the Punjab, the Mussalman takes 
less readily to a town life than the Hindu, but in most other parts of 
India the rule is reversed, and the Muhammadans are relatively much 
more numerous in urban areas than they are in the villages; this is 
specially the case in Berar, the Central Provinces, Madras, the United 
Provinces, Central India, Hyderabad, Mysore and Rajputana, where the 
proportion of Muhammadans in towns is more than double that in the 
general population. 


Cities 


76. According to general statistical usage a city is regarded as a place 
with at least 100,000 inhabitants. If we judge by this standard, there are 
only 29 cities in the whole of India, with an aggregate population of 
6,605,837, or very little more than 2 per cent of the total population of 
the Empire. The main statistics relating to these places will be found in 
subsidiary table VI at the end of this chapter. 


Aggregate 
population 


England 


Germany 9,129,000 
France 5,466,000 
Rest of Europe 19,563,000 


In England nearly a third of the population is massed in cities, in 
Germany a sixth, and in France more than a seventh. It must be 
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remembered, however, that, even in Europe, the growth of cities is 
comparatively recent, and that a hundred years ago the three countries 
mentioned above, had between them only 7 cities with a combined 
population less than a third as great as that of the Indian cities at the 
present time. The concentration in big towns which has since taken 
place is due entirely to the development of trade and large industries, 
for which the nineteenth century was remarkable in Europe, and it is 
possible that the industrial and commercial awakening of India, of which 
the first signs are already apparent, may result in a marked increase in 
its city population at no very distant date. 
77. Table IV shows a rise in the population of cities since 1872 of 
51 per cent, but this is due 
largely to the addition to Period Rate of increase |- 
the list of Hyderabad, per cent 
Jaipur, Mandalay, and 
Srinagar, the two former 1872-81 +9.7 
1881-91 +10.9 
1891-1901 +6.7 
1872-1901 1273 


of which were 
enumerated for the first 
time in 1881 and the two 
latter in 1891. Excluding 
this artificial cause of 
increment, the rate of increase of the city population shown by each 
Successive census is as noted in the margin. The slow growth disclosed 
by these figures seems inconsistent with the suggestion that an era of 
rapid progress has commenced, but it must be remembered that the 
majority of the cities, as they now stand, owe their position to the fact 
that they are, or have been, political capitals, or are reputed to be of a 
Sacred character, or are old-established commercial centres under 
conditions which are rapidly passing away. The recent changes in the 
course of trade brought about by the railways and the growth of new 
industrial undertakings have not yet had time, save in a few special 
cases, to raise to the rank 
of cities the places which 
they have brought into 
existence or rendered 
important. In some cases, 
the new conditions have 
attached themselves to old 
centres such as Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Agra, 


Variation per cent 
since 1872 
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Ahmedabad, and Nagpur. These have received a fresh lease of life and 
are again growing rapidly, but many of the old cities are stationary or 
decadent. Mandalay, the former capital of the Kings of Ava, is declining, 
and so also is the capital of the Baroda State. Patna, which once throve 
on the traffic along the Ganges, is steadily decaying, now that the trade 
is being diverted from the river to the railway. Benares and Allahabad 
have grown since 1872, but both have lost ground during the last 
decennium. Amongst the cities which owe their rank as such entirely to 
recent conditions of trade and industry, the most remarkable instance of 
rapid development is afforded by Rangoon, which, in thirty years, has 
increased in population from less than a hundred thousand to very nearly 
a quarter of a million. The growth of Howrah, though less extraordinary 
than that of Rangoon, is also very considerable. Its population has risen 
from 84,000 in 1872 to more than 157,000, a gain of 87 per cent, which 
is due almost entirely to the development of its jute and cotton spinning 
industries, iron foundries, engineering works, etc. Madura, which now 
appears for the first time as a city, has more than twice the population it 
contained in 1872, and so has Karachi, which attained this rank in 1831. 
Many of the rising towns still have less than 100,000 inhabitants. To 
this category belong Peshawar, the door of the import trade from beyond 
the North-West Frontier; Jubbulpore, with its cotton and other mills 
and pottery works; Dacca, the head-quarters of the jute trade in East 
Bengal; Multan, with its manufactures of carpets, silk fabrics, and 
pottery; Sholapur, the centre of the grain trade of the Deccan and a 
rising industrial town; Hyderabad in Sind; Hubli, Cocanada and many 
others. It is impossible, within the limits of this report, to discuss in 
detail the statistics of these and other places. For further information 
regarding them the Provincial Reports should be referred to. The only 


Present Variation per cent 
Population since 1872 


Peshawar 95,147 
Dacca 90,542 
Jubbulpore 90,316 


Multan 87,394 
Sholapur 75,288 
Hyderabad (Sind) 69,378 
Hubli 60,214 
Cocanada 48,096 
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cities what will be dealt with here are the three Presidency towns, 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and Hyderabad, the capital of the Nizam's 
Dominions. 

78. The growth of Calcutta dates from its occupation by Job Charnock 
on behalf of the East India Company in 1696 and an interesting account 
of its development by Mr. A. K. Roy will be found in the historical 
section of the Calcutta Census Report. The population of the Settlement 
in 1710 was only 10 or 12 thousand, but it rapidly grew, and by the 
middle of the century, it is estimated to have exceeded 100,000 in the 
area owned by the company, or double that figure, if the area owned by 
private zamindars be included. The subsequent estimates of the 
population vary greatly, but it seemed probable that by 1850 it was at 
least 400,000. The Census of 1872 showed a population (on the present 
area) of 633,009, and this has now, after a slight fall in 1881, risen to 
847,796 which represents an increase of 34 per cent since 1872 and of 
24 per cent as compared with 1891. This is the population of the area 
administered by the Calcutta Corporation and of the cantonment of Fort 
William, and excludes 101,348 persons in the suburbs of Cossipore- 
Chitpur, Manicktola and Garden Reach, which are connected with 
Calcutta by a continuous stretch of buildings and are structurally an 
integral part of it, and 157,594 in Howrah, which lies along the opposite 
bank of the Hooghly, and is really as much a part of Calcutta as 
Southwark is of London. With these additions the capital of the Empire 
contains a population of 1,106,738, and takes a place amongst the twelve 
largest cities in the world. A hundred years ago the population of London 
was only 959,310 or considerably less than that of Greater Calcutta at 
the present time. 

79. The arrangement for the Census were more complete than those 
of 1891 and the true rate of increase during the last decade is not so 
great as the figures quoted above would indicate. There is, however, no 
doubt that Calcutta is at present growing rapidly owing to the expansion 
of its industries and trade. Plague has been present more or less, for 
some years past, but although at certain seasons, it has caused a high 
mortality, it has never yet assumed the frightful proportions familiar to 
the inhabitants of Bombay, and it does not appear to have had so much 
influence, hitherto, in keeping down the population, although it has 
probably deterred many persons, who would otherwise have done so, 
from immigrating. 

Including Fort William and the extensive maidan which belongs to 
it, the average number of persons per acre is only 41, but in the area 
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administered by the Municipal Corporation it is 68, as compared with 
54 in 1891 and 46 in 1881. The density varies in different wards, but 
nowhere does it approach that of the more congested parts of the capital 
of the Western Presidency; it is greatest in the Colootola, Jorasanko 
and Jorabagan wards, in the heart of the old town, where there are 
respectively 281, 202 and 201 persons per acre. The question as to how 
far these figures indicate a prejudicial degree of overcrowding depends 
on the style of buildings in which the people live and on the amount of 
sleeping space per head which they provide. This subject will be 
discussed in a subsequent paragraph. A remarkable feature of the 
demographic statistics of the Metropolis is the extent to which it draws 
its population from places beyond its limits. Rarely one-third of the 
inhabitants of the area administered by the Calcutta Corporation own it 
as their birth-place. The rest are immigrants, of whom more than 123,000 
come from South Bihar, Saran and Muzaffarpur, and about 90,000 from 
the United Provinces, 83,000 from the 24-Parganas, 47,000 from 
Hooghly, 25,000 from Midnapore, 78,000 from Cuttack, Burdwan, 
Dacca, Nadia and Howrah, and smaller numbers from other parts. In 
the suburbs and in Howrah the proportion of the foreign-born population 
is as great as, or greater than, in Calcutta itself. 

Owing to the steady growth of the immigrant population, of which 
only one-quarter consists of females, the proportion of females to males 
has fallen from 556 per male in 1881, to 507 at the present Census. 

80. The Census statistics of Bombay have also been dealt with in a 
separate report (by Mr. S. M. Edwardes), which, like the report on the 
Census of Calcutta, contains a most interesting resume of the gradual 
development of the city. Mr. Edwardes traces its progress from 1661, 
when its possession passed from Portugal to England by the marriage 
treaty between Charles the Second and the Infanta of Portugal, down to 
the present day. Under the Portuguese it had a scanty population of 
about 10,000, but with the advent of the English came an era of rapid 
development; in the short space of 14 years the number of its inhabitants 
had risen to about 60,000, and in 1780 it was estimated to have reached 
100,000. In 1814 it was believed to be 180,000 and in 1836, 236,000; 
during the next 36 years the progress was very great and the Census of 
1872 disclosed a population of 644,405 or more by about 11,000 than 
that of Calcutta in the same year. During the 19 years that followed the 
rate of increment was still very high and the population in 1891 stood 
at 821,764. For the next five years the city, doubtless, continued to 
grow, but since then the plague, which first appeared in September 1896, 
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has struck a severe blow at its prosperity, not only by the heavy mortality 
that it has caused, which is estimated to have amounted to 114,000 up 
to the date of the Census, but also by the dispersion of many of its 
inhabitants and the general dislocation of trade and industry that resulted 
from it and from the measures taken to combat its ravages which at first 
created great uneasiness amongst the more ignorant sections of the 
community. The result is that instead of a further accretion of at least 8 
per cent, the present Census shows a population of only 776,006, a 
decrease of about 6 per cent. Mr. Edwardes thinks that the number 
enumerated would have been greater by 43,000, but for the temporary 
departure of many of the regular inhabitants to places beyond the limits 
of the city, owing to fear of the plague. If so, the true population at the 
present time is very little less than it was in 1891, in spite of the plague 
epidemic and its attendant evils. 

81. The mean number of persons per acre is 51, compared with 58 
ten years ago, but this figure is merely the arithmetical mean for the 
whole area and affords no idea of the density in the congested parts in 
the heart of the city. In the Kumbharwada and Khara Talao sections, 
the local head-quarters of the Jain community, in spite of a decrease of 
14 per cent since 1891, there are 598 and 556 persons per acre 
respectively. The plague has caused a general movement from the more 
crowded parts in the centre of the city to the sparsely inhabited area in 
the north. All the sections in the former tract have lost a large part of 
their population, amounting, in some cases, to as much as a quarter or 
even a third, while all the latter have gained greatly; as compared with 
1872 Byculla, Parel, Sewri, Sion and Mahim, have more than doubled 
their population, while that of Worli is 3% times as great as it was in 
that year. As communications improve, it is probable that the trend 
towards the northern suburbs will become more marked, and that the 
overcrowding in the heart of the city will be much relieved in 
consequence. 

Bombay is even more dependent than Calcutta on immigration from 
outside, and less than a quarter of its inhabitants at the time of the Census 
claimed it as their birthplace. The great recruiting grounds, are, however, 
nearer to hand than in the case of Calcutta, which lies in a tract where 
the people are far too prosperous to be attracted by the mills or to be 
willing to serve as coolies. Ratnagiri alone contributes 146,000, or 24.5 
per cent of the total immigrant population, and Poona and Satara between 
them supply nearly as many more; Kathiawar sends 45,000; Cutch and 
Surat give respectively 28,000 and 25,000, and the contingents from 
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Kolaba, Thana and Ahmednagar range between 10,000 and 21,000. The 
immigrants from the United Provinces number 30,000; 19,000 come 
from Goa and 10,000 from Rajputana. 

The sex proportions of the inhabitants of Bombay have fluctuated 
greatly from time to time. In 1881 the number of females per 1,000 
males was 664; at the next census it fell to 586, and it has now again 
risen to 617. Amongst the foreign-born population it is 546, while 
amongst those born in the city, it is 903. 

82. The Capital of the Madras Presidency, though ranking next to 
Calcutta and Bombay in point of population, differ from them in many 
respects. Although it possesses no less than 509,346 inhabitants it is of 
comparatively small industrial importance; it thus attracts far fewer 
immigrants and the foreign-born constitute less than one-third of the 
total population. These again come chiefly from other parts of the 
Presidency and especially from Chingleput and North Arcot, which 
between them supply nearly 94,000, or between one-half and three- 
fifths of the total number of immigrants. Those contributed by other 
provinces and states are in the aggregate less than 12,000. Owing partly 
to the comparatively small proportion of immigrants, and partly to the 
fact that they usually bring their wives with them (amongst the foreign- 
born there are 9 females to every 10 males) the two sexes are almost on 
a par, whereas in Calcutta and Bombay, females are in marked defect. 
In spite of its smaller population, the area of Madras differs but little 
from that of the other presidency towns and there is thus far less 
overcrowding. In the city, as a whole, there are only 29 persons per 
acre against an average of 68 in Calcutta (excluding the Fort) and 51 in 
Bombay. The density is greatest in Division No. II; there are here 139 
persons to the acre and in several of the adjoining divisions the number 
ranges from 64 to 93. In the west and south of the city, on the other 
hand, it is only 8 and 12, respectively. 

The population of the city has grown by 28 per cent since 1871, 
when it stood at 397,552. Between 1871 and 1881 the rate of increase 
was small, being barely 2 per cent, but in the decades ending in 1891 
and 1901 it has amounted to 11.5 and 12.6 per cent respectively, 
compared with 15.7 and 7.2 per cent in the Presidency as a whole. The 
increment during the past ten years is due mainly to immigration, and 
the rate of increase amongst persons born in the city is only 7.2 per 
cent, or exactly the same as the general rate for the Presidency. 

The most rapid growth is shown by Division No. IV, in the north- 
west corner, which now contains nearly two-and-a-half times the number 
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of inhabitants that were found there 30 years ago. The earlier estimates 
of the population of Madras were curiously wide off the mark. In 1763 
it was calculated at nearly a million, and a rough count in 1822 resulted 
in an estimate of 470,000, or more by 73,000 than that ascertained at 
the first regular Census in 1871. 

83. In the local Census Report the population of Hyderabad is shown 
as 148,466 but this includes not only the City Municipality, which lies 
surrounded by a wall on the right bank of the Musa, but also that of 
Chadarghat, the site of the British Residency, on the opposite side of 
the river, which occupies in relation to the city itself much the same 
position that Howrah does in regard to Calcutta, as well as the 
Cantonments of Secunderabad and Bolarum. 


City Municipality 209,805 
Chadarghat 125,319 
Secunderabad 83,550 
Bolarum 12,888 
The Residency Bazaar 16,904 


The former of these cantonments extends from 4 to 10 miles north 
of the city and the latter lies still further away, and it is very doubtful if 
either should be treated as part of Hyderabad. If we exclude them, but 
retain Chadarghat and the Residency Bazaar the population falls to 
352,028 which is still more than that of any city in India other than the 
three great Presidency towns. Since 1891 the City Municipality has added 
28,848 to its population, an increase of more than 15 per cent. The 
Chadarghat Municipality has lost to the extent of 1,305 persons while 
the other three areas have gained between them 5,884, and the net result 
for the whole city, in the extended sense in which the term is used in 
the Hyderabad Census Report is an increase of 33,427 persons or 8 per 
cent. The average population per house is 4.4 and the density, 27 persons 
per acre. 


E.A. Gait, Report on the Census of India, 1901, 
p. 21-32. 


Chapter II 


FOOD-GATHERING AND FOOD- 
PRODUCING COMMUNITIES 


Introductory Note 


As in other parts of the world, so in India too, man's progress 
toward ‘civilization’ was an extremely slow process and was 
marked by stages of various types and dimensions. Unlike the 
more advanced stages, for which various types of sources are 
available, a study of the initial stages of human history is based 
entirely on the material remains which the early man has left and 
which still survive. When archaeologists and historians speak of 
the prehistoric stages in the man's past, they refer to a period 
when he was primarily a food-gatherer or had just begun a settled 
life and for which no written records are available. Such stages 
involved constant adjustments with nature and its resources, as 
of course did other stages of human life, and the adjustments 
determined the type of tools and artefacts the early man used, the 
selection of his habitat as also the organization of his social life 
and the formation of his beliefs. The material remains of early 
man, available in the form mostly of stone tools, sometimes with 
the remains of animals that he hunted, do not speak 
comprehensively about his life, and it is often ruefully remarked: 
‘It is the stone alone that survives, and this is certainly so small a 
portion of all materials used in that remote time that we can indeed 
wonder how truly valid these pathetic remains are to evidence 
that life" (W. Fairservis, The Roots of Ancient India, New York, 
1971, p. 81). However, the basic information provided by the 
tools of early man and by his habitat, and ‘observed facts’ about 
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communities still in the initial stages of societal development, 
have led to certain conclusions about variations even in the 
earliest cultures and the cultural zones; in the language of Gordon 
Childe, *. . . ethnography reveals a multiplicity of cultures, 
just as does archaeology’ (Social Evolution, Fontana. Library, 
1962, p. 42). 

This chapter begins with a selection of excerpts which give 
us a glimpse into a few regions in India inhabited by early man 
and into the types of tools that his natural surroundings enabled 
him to fashion. Although the general chronological sequence of 
the evolution of early man's culture in India was in the order of 
Early Stone Age to Late Stone Age through Middle Stone Age, it 
is important to remember that there has always been a considerable 
cultural overlap in this subcontinent. This would mean that the 
chronology of a culture in one region may not be the chronology 
of a similar culture in another region. Besides, even in the Stone 
Age past, cultures displayed regional variations—a recognizable 
feature in the history of a country in which 'region differs from 
region in incredible procession from west to east and north to 
south" (Fairservis, op.cit., p.29). 

Some general characteristics of the Indian Stone Age cultures 
have, however, been recognized. For the Early Stone Age,‘the 
principal tools are the handaxe and the cleaver, core tools of 
discoidal and elliptical outline made in a similar manner to the 
handaxes, chopping tools of various types and flakes’ (Bridget 
and Raymond Allchin, The Birth of Indian Civilization, 
Harmondsworth, 1968; p. 53). Derived from those of the 
Early Stone Age, the Middle Stone Age industries include 
flake tools, cores and various kinds of scrapers. The characteristic 
tools of the Late Stone Age are microliths or small stone 
tools which constitute a repertoire which not only shows a 
wide variety of types but also the maximum degree of regional 
variation. 

Although technologically one Age marked an improvement 
on the preceding one, in a broad cultural sense the three Stone 
Ages represent the stage of hunting and food-gathering, 
notwithstanding the fact that in India rudiments of settled life are 
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already traceable in some regional cultures of the Late Stone Age. 

The genesis of settled, village-based societies goes back only 
to the neolithic-chalcolithic period. The cultural meaning of 
neolithic-chalcolithic is more than that man at this stage polished 
his stone tool or used metal: although in some areas, as in 
Burzahom in Kashmir, life in the neolithic era continued to centre 
around hunting, in most regions the pattern of life changed, 
based as it was on the production of crops and domestication 
of animals. In the Indian subcontinent this change is first observed 
in the north-west, in central, northern and southern Baluchistan 
as also in the south Indus basin and north Rajasthan where 
neolithic-chalcolithic beginnings earlier than the fourth 
millennium B.C. eventually led to the flowering of the Harappan 
civilization. Agrarian civilization in all its aspects—food- 
production, urbanization, crafts, trade, authority structure, socio- 
religious life—can be studied in depth for the first time in this 
civilization. 

It would be a mistake to regard the Harappan civilization as 
providing the total cultural pattern of India in the period. There 
were independent pockets, albeit with the inter-regional links, 
where settlements of the neolithic-chalcolithic stage sprang up 
either overlapping in time with the Harappan civilization or 
somewhat later, and the territorial spread of such cultures, 
differing from one another in time and regional characteristics, 
covered the entire subcontinent from the Srinagar Valley in 
Kashmir to Karnataka and Andhra in the south. In a way, in these 
regional cultures lay the roots of the future formation of Indian 
village communities because their total cultural assemblage was 
certainly extremely significant in the context of the early historical 
settlements of the Iron Age. 

Apart from archaeology, there is in India another category of 
source material for studying the transition from the pre- 
civilizational to the civilizational stage of society. We are not 
very much concerned here with the chronology of this source, 
the corpus of Vedic literature. It has been recognized by historians 
that the cultural data in the complete corpus of Vedic literature 
correspond to different stages of social development and that the 
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earliest stratum, embodied in the Rgveda represents a cultural 
stage which is spatially mainly limited to the Saptasindhava, 
i.e. the Indus plains, and reflects the life conditions of pastoralists 
and early agriculturists. The Rgveda then may be profitably 
compared, for the purpose of a study of social change, with 
compilations of the later Vedic period (see Chapter IIT) when it 
is not only the geographical horizon that expands but also the 
range of economic and social activities. 


Section 1 
EARLY MAN: THE THREE STONE AGES 


Sectional Note 


Lithic records of man's activities in India, beginning at least 
250,000 years back from now, have been studied by prehistorians 
against the drastic climatic changes of the Pleistocene epoch, and 
the search for the as yet undiscovered fossil of the earliest man 
in India and his habitat continues. Meanwhile, Early Stone Age 
tools have been found in different areas of the subcontinent, the 
most notable among which are the Potwar plain bisected by the 
Soan river in north-western Punjab; the Beas and Banganga 
valleys; Nevasa in the valley of Pravara, a tributary of the 
Godavari; Gudalur in Gundlakamma basin in Andhra Pradesh; 
Nagarjunakonda in the Krishna valley, a string of sites 
(Vadamadurai, Attirampakkam, etc.) in the coastal plain 
near Madras, and the districts along the north bank of the 
Mahanadi in Orissa. In fact, if our knowledge of the earliest man 
is limited to his crude tools, *one thing is certain, and that is that 
there must have been an undeniable attraction for these early men 
in the hills and valleys of the subcontinent, for ever survey 
Produces their implements and underlines the ubiquity of 
their presence." (W.A. Fairservis, The Roots of Ancient India: 


The Archaeology of Early Indian Civilization, The University 
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of Chicago Press, 1975, p.74.). 

Recent datings suggest that not earlier than 35,000 years from 
now a new technology, possibly deriving from that of the Early 
Stone Age, emerged in India (D.P. Agrawal, S. Guzder and 
S. Kusumgar, ‘Radio-Carbon Chronology in Indian Prehistoric 
Archaeology’, Journal of Indian History, Golden Jubilee Number, 
1973, p.6). Not only were the tools different, being made out of 
flakes or flake-like nodules from such fine-grained material as 
flint, jasper, chalcedony, etc. the environment of the Middle Stone 
Age man seems to have been different too, being less wet than in 
the Early Stone Age, and at such regions as Maharashtra, the 
remains of the contemporary fauna, Bos namadicus and Elephas 
antiomes, have been found. The Middle Stone Age cultures were, 
however, not of similar antiquity or duration in different parts of 
the country; the known dates range from about 33,000 B.C. to 
about 16,500 B.c. There are, besides, indications that in some 
regions as in Western Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh the flake- 
making technique was of a more improved variety than in others 
areas. 

These regional variations in dates and the total cultural 
assemblage became more prominent in the Late Stone Age 
heralded by the use of smaller tools, the microliths. In Madhya 
Pradesh, Gujarat, Rajasthan and several other areas, a long time 
span of c. 8500 B.C. to 1700 B.C. has been suggested for these 
cultures. Microliths, being compound tools, suggest a substantial 
technological change; being hafted in bone, wood or bamboo they 
foreshadowed the forms and functions of later-day metallic 
implements. And there appeared, at least in a few areas, along 
with the microliths the technique of pot-making—a technique of 
great significance in human history as it came to be so closely 
associated with food production and settled life, which the Indian 
Late Stone Age anticipated in several ways. Langhnaj in Gujarat 
and Adamgarh in Madhya Pradesh testify to the presence of 
domesticated animals; there is evidence too of the exchange of 
commodities between different areas and communities. 
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The District of Mirzapur is bounded on the north byJaunpur and Banaras 
Districts, on the east by the Districts of Shahabad and Palamau, on the 
south and south-west by Sarguja and Rewa . . . and on the north-west 
by the district of Allahabad. 

The country . . . falls into three sharp physiographic divisions. In 
the north is the alluvial plain which skirts the Ganga on either bank and 
extends from the northern boundary about 6 miles southward up to the 
abrupt scarp of the low flat-topped line of the hills into which the range 
of the Vindhyas here subsides. The next division is the Central or 
Vindhyan escarpment and the Kaimur range . . . The third geomorphic 
features is the country south of the Son river consisting for the most 
part of numerous parallel lines of rocky hills . . . It has three main river- 
valleys, those of the Kon, the Dudhi and the Rihand (draining the 
Singrauli basin), all tributaries of the Son. 

Geologically the country is divisible from north to south in 
conformity with the three above-mentioned physiographic zones, into 
the recent Gangetic alluvium stopping abruptly with the escarpment of 
the Vindhyan sandstone plateau . . . where we get an inlier of the lower 
Cuddapah series consisting of cherty limestones and ferruginous 
sandstones and quartzite as well as slates. A little further south, a patch 
of Dharwars runs east-west, the prevalent formation of this being 
laminated limestones, phyllites and slates . . . The Gondwana beds occur 
principally in the western parts of the Singrauli basin and consist of the 
lower division of the Talchir beds, a homogeneous group of green 
laminated shells and soft friable sandstones, constituting a stratigraphical 
horizon, followed by tillites ascribed to permo-carboniferous glaci-fluvial 
origin. The Rihand river cuts across the Archaean gneiss and runs parallel 
to the outcrops of the Barakars for some distance in a north-east direction 
and breaks through the Dharwars before joining the Son at Sindhuria. 

- . . The section of the Rihand at a place between Kota and Pipri 
Presents a 30 ft alluvial cliff indicating a double cycle of deposition of 
gravel and silt overlying the basal boulder conglomerate of the Talchirs. 
The Talchirs, exposed here to a depth of 4 ft are succeeded by a 5 ft 
bed of gravel, which, in turn, is followed by a reddish silt about 10 ft 
thick. Above this, a second cycle of deposition is repeated to a height 
of 10 ft. On the left bank the gravel bed was only 15 ft high . . . Here a 
few tools, both bifaces and flakes were recovered from the gravels 
Consisting of variegated pebbles of quartz, trap gneiss and jasper. 

There is clear evidence of two terraces on the Rihand at Pipri also. 
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. .. On the top of the south bank here, at a height of 80 ft from the 
present river-bed there is an aggradational terrace, and nearly 43 ft below 
this there is again another undulating terrace, at places with 10 ft 
depression. . . . On the opposite bank there is a terrace level 22 ft above 
the modern flood plain. 

. . . The material in all cases is close-grained grey and brown 
quartzite . . . The tool is a ‘chopper’, the edges of which show battering 
due to use. 


Pebble Chopper, Early Sohan 


A crude pear-shaped tool with a flat underside resulting from flat flaking 
and with the upper side steeply flaked around leaving a central ridge 
. .. This tool may be taken as representing Movius' proto-handaxe and 
as typologically transitional between the pebble-chopping tools and the 
bifacial coups-de-poing. 

Handaxes, ovates and cleavers: ...the handaxes and ovates, consist 
of a crudely finished group and a well finished group, big and small. 
Excepting three of them, which are made of dyke quart 3, the material 
is throughout generally grey quartzite. The Abbevillio-Acheulian series 
of bifaces is completely represented. 

Handaxes: (19) . . . a giant handaxe of red sandstone nearly 10 in. x 
5 in. . . . It has a pointed business-end and a heavy body and is typical 
of a free-flaking stone technique. It is a flake tool with a primary flake- 
surface on the underside. On the upper side there is a cortical patch on 
one half and a single negative flake-scar creates the opposite margin. 
The cortical patch exhibits glacial striae, the material being a morainic 
boulder. 

Type and Age — Early Abbevillean handaxe: (20) . . . heavy thick 
tool, with a parallelogram cross-section, obtained by free-flaking along 
the margin. 

Type and Age — Late Abbevillean handaxe: (21) The tool, 
thomboidal in cross-section has a heavy butt-end with the underside 
exhibiting a smooth convex primary flake-surface formed by a single 
stroke... 

Type and Age — Late Abbevillean: (22) Medium-sized handaxe, 
with a pointed tip and with a low midrib present on both sides, the 
cutting edges along with margin obtained by alternate flaking. 

Type and Age — Early Acheulian handaxe: (23) Short, pear-shaped 
tool made on cortical flake. 

Type and Age — Early Acheulian handaxe: (24) The smallest of 
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the handaxes 274 in. x 1% in. x 1 in.), of bluish quartzite . . . has sharp 
sides and pointed tip. 

Type and Age — Coup-de-poing: mid-Acheulian: (30) . . . A scalene 
triangular tool with the ventral side almost flatly worked and the dorsal 
right margin as the working edge. The tip is pointed . . . 

Type and Age — Late Abbevillean handaxe: (43) . . . Of better 
finished bifaces this is a tool made on a cortical flake but with the 
pebble-surface secondarily worked out except near the buit. 

Type and Age — Handaxe: mid-Acheulian: (44) Small flake tool 
with pointed tip . . . 

Evolved Acheulian Tools: There are eight well-executed coup-de- 
poing specimens of the evolved Acheulian stage . . . made on arkose. . 
. . on dirty chert with a geode of quartz-crystals . . . on felspathic 
paragneiss (a rare material in the palaeolithic industry) and . . . on white 
dyke quartz. All of them are pyriform handaxes in which the sinuous 
rim has given place to a sharp straight cutting edge due to secondary 
chipping on the sides and along the margins. All of them belong to the 
middle Acheulian age. 

Ovates: There are four advanced ovate handaxes . . . All of them 
belong to the middle Acheulian. 

Cleavers: These are nine in number representing all the three types 
of cleavers, on core and flakes, viz., the semi-circular or flat-butted 
ones with a straight cutting edge, the asymmetric cleaver with an oblique 
cutting edge and a triangular shaped cleaver with the straight edge. All 
of them are of the middle Acheulian. 

Cores: The cores all belong to the Clactonian technique and comprise 
the biconical, discoidal and spindle types. Nos. 67-69 are early 
Clactonian cores: middle Acheulian. Nos. 70—72 are core-scrapers: 
Sohan. Nos. 73—74 are spindle cores. 

Flake Tools: There are seventy-five flakes in the collection, many 
of which are unspecialized waste flakes. A majority of flakes has plain 
(Clactonian) platform. On an average the flakes are 3 inches in length 
and their physical condition is fairly fresh, though there are a few rolled 
Specimens. 

75-81 (Proto-Levalloisean flakes). Primary flaking. The best of this 
group, no. 75-81, are flakes with a bladish aspect, very clear in nos. 76, 
77, and 80... 

82-86 (Levallois flakes) . Primary flaking. These are true Levallois 
flakes with prepared platforms with their opposite edges bearing 
secondary trimming, turning the flakes into scrapers. Age: Middle 
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Acheulian or probably later. Nos. 85-86 are noteworthy examples of 
*nibbled' retouch. 

The Microlithic Industry: A microlithic industry was noticed 4 ft 
below the Upper Alluvium along the southern bank of Balia Nadi near 
Kota. It is predominantly a limpid quartz industry, the supply of vein 
quartz for the tools being amply available in the reefs and dykes in the 
granatic area at Kathwar (24^1/30" N; 82°44’ E) nearby in the south. 

The presence of microliths in the top layers of the Older Alluvium 
of the Balia Nadi shows clearly that after the end of the palaeolithic 
period in the Singrauli basin, a microlithic culture flourished on the 
river banks, as a result of a progressively dessicational change in the 
environment since the palaeolithic period. 

Nature of the Industry: In the bulk of the collected material consisting 
of both cores and flakes of vein quartz, there are seventy-five specimens 
which may have been regular artefacts. These microliths comprise a 
mixed industry, predominantly characterized by parallel sides and 
blunted-backed blades, thirty in number, with the former comprising 
crude primary flakes as well as a few good retouched specimens . . . 


Description of the Microliths 


(i) Lunates: some are crude but others are fairly neatly-made specimens 


(ii) Parallel-sided blades: these have both sides sharp with a low 
median ridge. . . 

(iii) Various blunted backed blades: These have bigger and cruder 
faces, some exhibiting only primary flake-scars and generally varying 
from a triangular to quadrangular cross-section and with the absence of 
any working . . . 

(iv) Almond-shaped points: Five are made of milky quartz and one 
is a big specimen of crystal quartz 

(v) Arrowheads: One thon A a left- handed shoulder and the other 
shouldered on both sides with a rudimentary rang . . . 

(vi) Piercers: Most are accidental tools though showing in some cases 
signs of use... 

(vii) Cores and core-scrapers: Most of them irregular microcores. . . 
There are two diminutive core-scrapers, one of them retaining a cortical 
surface and the other, of crystal quartz, showing working all over . . . 

(viii) Flake-blade: This is a thick flake of green chert, rather bladish 
and of triangular cross section . . . 

(ix) Miscellaneous worked flakes: These contain a few thick flakes 
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mostly oblong, with working and marks of usage along some part of 
the edges... 

V.D. Krishnaswami and K.V. Soundararajan, "The Lithic Tool 

Industries of the Singrauli Basin, AI No. 7, 1951, pp. 41-62 


1(b) Nevasa in the Pravara Basin 


Nevasa (19730 N Lat. and 74°50’ E Long.) is a small town situated on 
either bank of the Pravara river, a tributary of the Godavari in 
Ahmednagar District, Bombay State. 

The Geology of the Land: . . . It forms a part of the basaltic Deccan 
*trap' formation, which constitutes a considerable part of central and 
peninsular India. The age of this formation is believed to be Upper 
Cretaceous or Early Eocene. The first rivers—the Godavari and its 
tributaries rising in several spurs of the Western Ghats and going 
eastwards—flowed over this basal basaltic bed. The climate then 
was probably of a pluvial type, so that the river carried large pebbles 
of the parent-rock as well as of the veins of chert, jasper etc., formed in 
it. Such a climate would also favour the existence of animals like 
Elephas namadicus and hippopotamus, remains of which are found in 
the cemented gravels of the Godavari. Gradually, however, drier 
conditions seem to have prevailed, so that the river went on raising 
its bed, first with coarse, then with finer gravel and sand. Possibly this 
process was not continuous or took place over the whole length of 
the river, for at places the gravels are intercalated with clayey beds. 
And it is these which help us in distinguishing the various gravel layers. 
A complete break with these climatic conditions is suggested by 
the thick layer of brownish sandy silt, which lies between the top of 
these gravels and the surface layer of black or brown sort. While the 
latter indicates the existence of humid conditions and vegetation, 
the exact significance of the formation of the brownish sandy silt 
is not known. 


The Industries 

A. Stratigraphy: . . . the . . . lithic industries have been found in direct 
association with animal fossils . . . their combined evidence does not 
go against that known from the Narmada. Thus, the stratified mandible 
of Bos namadicus, on the Narmada data, could be of the Middle 
Pleistocene Age, whereas the same Age is also indicated by the handaxe- 
cleaver industry which is typologically Late Abbevillean and Early 
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Middle Acheulian. 

- . - The most interesting thing, which was partly observed 
«. „at Maheswar on the Narmada, is that the middle and upper gravel 
beds (nos. II and III respectively from the bottom upwards) contain an 
altogether different industry. It is different not only in size and technique 
but also in the quality of the material used. The former (called series I) 
is on trap and dolerite, while the latter, Series II, uses agate, chert, 
chalcedony and jasper and comprises several kinds of scrapers, blades, 
cores, burins and points . . . The handaxes do not completely vanish 
from the later layers. One large handaxe of green chalcedony with a 
pebble butt was found in the excavated gravel (middle), while a beautiful 
pointed pyriform handaxe on trap was found at the junction of the 
uppermost gravel and the brownish silty sand lying above it . . . 

The stratigraphical position of the handaxe as well as its condition 
helps to remove the doubt that the Nevasa gravels are not in their original 
Position and are reconstituted, so that we find both the industries—an 
earlier palaeolithic and a later palaeolithic or sub-recent—in the gravels, 
For, otherwise, this as well as the other handaxe would not have been 
found in a mint condition . . . 

... in this area we have to deal with two tool-making traditions—an 
earlier (handaxe-cleaver) tradition and a later (flake-and-blade) tradition 
—which flourished side by side for some time, though gradually the 
latter ousted the former. 


B. Tools of Series I . . . found in localities I, II and V. Specimens 
found in situ came from Gravel-beds I, II and III, while those collected 
from the surface were found lying on the talus near Gravel-beds I in 
locality V and very probably belonged to it. 

(i) Handaxes: a) Pebble-butted pear-shaped handaxe: thin tongue- 
like point; thick rounded butt; large and deep flake-scars; uneven but 
sharp edge. Fresh green chalcedony. Locality I, Gravel-bed II, from the 
excavated Gravel, about 8 ft above the cemented Gravel-bed I. 

(b) Pyriform or fish-like handaxe: fully flaked on both sides by fine 
'step'-technique and subsequent retouch along the edge, leaving the 
central, flat, tabular patch of original cortex on either side; one surface 
quite fresh, as if in a mint-condition, and a half of the other, which was 
exposed, weathered and with effaced flake-scars, 

(ii) Cleavers: Except one, all the rest (eleven) are on side-flakes. 
While the majority seem to be chipped on the Clactonian technique, 
reg. no. 29 shows the ‘Victoria West’ and reg. no. 27 *step-technique' 
on the edges. The sections are mainly of three types: convex, triangular, 
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and parallelogrammatic. On the basis of general form—the shape of the 
edge and butt—all the cleavers fall into the following types, of which 
(e) and (g) seem to be quite new. 

(a) Oblique edge and pointed butt. 

(b) Oblique wavy edge and broad bevelled butt. 

(c) Straight or almost straight edge, with thick heavy rectangular butt. 

(d) Straight edge with thick heavy angular butt. 

(e) Cleaver-cum-handaxe: small straight edge, on an elongated body 
having a comparatively narrow front, and slightly broad and rounded 
towards the butt . . . 

(f) Broad convex edge with pointed butt. 

(g) Pointed angular edge and pointed or thick rounded butt. 

(iii) Flakes: (a) Flakes with pointed end and thickish butt, having a 
clear undersurface but partly worked on the upper surface. 

(b) Rectangular flake, with clean undersurface but worked on the 
upper surface. 

(iv) Discoid: Only one discoid was found. This is on a roundish 
pebble, almost one-half of which has been flaked by ‘step’-technique 
so as to yield a sharp wavy edge along half the periphery of the pebble. 

(v) Cores or hammer-stones: (a) . . . fully worked cores with a 
round or semicircular cross-section . . . These have a small flattish 
surface, flaked or unflaked at one end, whereas on the opposite end 
there is a conical blunt point with sinuous ‘equatorial jagged’ edge, due 
to alternate flaking, partly ‘free’ and partly ‘step’. This suggests that 
one of the main functions of these tools was striking as with hammer. 
These could also be described as chopping tools of Movius . . . 

(b) One tool is of bloodstone (heliotrope) and in mint condition. 

(c) This tool found in situ is small and may not be a hammer-stone, 
but only a core. It has no doubt a flat unflaked surface, but there is no 
point, 

(d) Large core-flake (chopping tool ?) with deep Clactonian flake- 
Scars. 

(vi) Tabular handaxe on core: ... Thick and rectangular, it has 
thick deeply-flaked sides and undersurface and a broad axe-like edge, 
formed by the almost perpendicular slope of the undersurface meeting 
the upper surface. The butt-end is fully worked by ‘free’-flaking and 
ends in a small point. Thus this piece is worked on four sides, one end 
of which is pointed and another has a broad edge, and the surfaces are 
flattish .. . 

C. Tools of Series II: . . . Collected from Localities I, II, III, IV and V 
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and were found in situ in Gravel-beds I, II or III. A much larger 
collection was made in a loose gravel in the present river bed. 

(i) Flakes: Flakes with bulb and prepared striking platform, clean 
primary undersurface, upper surface worked or unworked. 

(ii) Cores: (a) Core (Clactonian) with deep flake-scars on one side 
and a flattish unworked base. 

(b) Core worked on both sides, with deep flake-scars. 

(c) Discoids worked all over the pressure-technique with an irregular 
wavy edge. 

(iii) Blades: (a) Blunted back with edge partly retouched on the 
underside. 

(b) Narrow worked butt, with retouch partly on the underside and 
partly all round the upper side. 

(c) Flake-blade, with a small notch and retouch on the edge-side 
and near the underside of the butt-end, 

(iv) Scrapers: (a) Tabular side-scraper with cortex all Over, except 
on the edge; one side is the result of a single flake-scar, while the other 
is fairly worked by pressure-technique; straight worked back. 

(b) End-scraper, with retouch on either side, 

(c) Step-ended scraper. 

(d) Hollow scraper, with blunted back, flattish chipped under-surface 
and retouched edge. 

(e) Hollow scraper on a flake with retouch all round, except on the 
bulb and the faceted platform. 

(f) Hollow scraper with retouch on one edge only. 

(g) Hollow double-edged scraper. 

(h) Side-scraper with a part of the underside and the bulb also trimmed. 

(i) Semi-oval scraper with retouch around. 

Q) Miniature csleaver-like oblique-edged scraper. 

(v) Burins: (a) Burin on a blade, with marginal retouch on the 
burinfacet as well as on the side opposite it. 

(b) Double-ended burin, having a patch of cortex on the flat 
underside. 

(c) Thick rectangular piece, having a chisel-like short broad edge, 
one side of which is vertically flaked as in a burin/ 

(vi) Tools with points: (a) Drill or awl. 

(b) Arrow or spearhead on a fine large flattish triangular flake with 
marginal retouch. 

(c) Broad projecting point, with oblique retouch on the underside 
and ‘step’-like cuts on the margin of the upper surface. 
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(d) Thick triangular piece, with an unflaked under-surface and almost 
fully flaked upper surface, with a chisel-like edge. 

(vii) Levallois flakes: A few comparatively thin and symmetrical flakes 
with a faceted or simple striking platform, an erased Bulb and an angle of 
90? have been found. Some are partly retouched along the edges . . . 


D. Tools of Series III: The loose dry gravels . . . yield lunates and 
other varieties of blades. These are of milky or semi-transparent 
chalcedony . . . 
(a) Gravette-like point, with fine retouch on the back and an elongated 
point. 
(b) Lunate. 
(c) Scalene triangle, with fine vertical retouch all along the back. 
(d) Large sub-triangular thin flake with oblique retouch on the straight 
side and vertical retouch on the angular side . . . 
H.D. Sankalia, *Animal-Fossils and Palaeolithic Industries 
from the Pravara Basin, District Ahmednagar’, AI, no. 12, 
1956, pp. 35-52. 


1(c) Attirampakkam Terrace 


Next . . . is the terrace at Attirampakkam in the Kortalayar valley, where 
one sees the stratigraphic evolution of the Acheulean culture from the 
lateritic basal gravels of this terrace to the loam on the top in the exposed 
sections. The tools are prolific. While there is a small derived series 
(rolled) corresponding typologically to the first two groups from 
Vadamadurai, the majority of the tools are fresh and contemporary with 
the basal lateritic gravels ... . The hand axes are reminiscent of very late 
Acheulean types of Euro-Africa and even simulate Micoque forms, being 
thin, flat and elongated and made on flakes. Cleavers are abundant and 
of varied forms. Both show the Vaal technique of South Africa. Along 
with the dominant bifaces, there are cores and flakes exhibiting Sohan 
technique. The flakes from the loam are Levallois-like and show faceted 
platforms with much primary flaking on the upper surface. 

In none of the sites so far explored in India are human remains 
representing the makers of the palaeolithic culture known. But in this 
terrace Foote discovered a bone . .. of a human skeleton seemingly 
washed out of the implementiferous conglomerate and associated with 
a large number of hand axes . . . 

V.D. Krishnaswami, ‘Stone Age in India’, AI, no. 3, 
1947, pp. 33-34. 
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1(d) Birbhanpur in the Damodar Valley 


-. attention was drawn to a microlithic site near Durgapur (23° 29’ N. 
Lat. and 87^ 19 E. Long.) . . . The site lies to the west of the road 
leading from Durgapur railway station to the village of Birbhanpur on 
the bank of the Damodar river, 

- . . Surface exploration and excavation of two small trenches carried 
out at the site, reveal that the microliths lay in a geological context and 
were not associated with any pottery . . . 

In the locality two terraces of the Damodar can be seen . . . 

The material used for the preparation of the tools includes quartz, 
rock-crystal, chert, chalcedony, quartzite, basalt and fossil-wood . . . 

The following typological classification is proposed for the 
Birbhanpur microlithic industry . . . 


(i) Type A: Cores 


The cores are divisible into the following two sub-types, 

Sub-type A (i): is an ordinary core not specially prepared to produce 
flakes of a pre-determined shape . . . free-flaking is commonly resorted 
in this case, the flakes being detached from one, two or even more 
sides, 

Sub-type A (ii): is a fluted core, specially dressed to produce parallel- 
sided flakes, which may be struck from a single platform or from two 
platforms, either opposed or at right angles to each other . . . In shape 
these cores appear either conical or cylindrical. 


(ii) Type B: Flakes 


... the flakes also fall under two main types. 

To sub-type B (i) belong the ordinary flakes with varying shapes— 
ovoid, roundish, leaf-like, etc. They are usually broad as opposed to the 
parallel-sided flakes which are longish . . . 

Sub-type B (ii) comprises more or less parallel-sided flakes, which 
are struck from specially prepared cores of sub-type A (ii). Though the 
flakes are longish, in contrast to those of sub-type B (i) their length 
usually falls within 1% inches . . . 

From these two sub-types may be distinguished a third kind of flake, 
sub-type B (iii) which is struck from the core to ‘rejuvenate’ the striking 
platform .. . 


(iii) Type C: Blades 
. . . the following sub-types are distinguished. 
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Sub-type C (i) refers to more or less parallel-sided flakes with the 
distal end usually snapped and the proximal end sometimes rounded 
off by secondary working . . . 

Sub-type C (ii) is again made on more or less parallel-sided flakes, 
of which one edge is blunted, presumably for hafting . . . 

Sub-type C (iii) differs from sub-type C (ii) in so far as the blunted 
side does not form a straight line but is partly straight and partly curved 
or oblique. 

Sub-type C (iv) is made on ovoid or leaf-shaped flakes as against 
parallel-sided flakes, one of the sides being entirely or partly 
blunted... 

(iv) Type D: Lunates 
Of the lunates, four sub-types are differentiated as follows: 

In sub-type D (i) the blunted back forms an arc which is more or 
less symmetrical along the shorter axis of the tool . . . 

Sub-type D (ii) closely follows the former but for the difference that 
the dorsal side has no ridges. Thus, both dorsal and ventral sides have 
each single-flake surface . . . 

Sub-type D (iii) is quite distinct from the above sub-types. In it 
the back bulges out in a rather elliptical form and the ends have a 
tendency to flare out . . . the breadth is usually more than half the 
length . . . 

In sub-type D (iv) it is the chord and not the arc that is blunted . . . 
quite often secondary work is also done along the arc in order to sharpen 
it further... 


(v) Type E: Trapeze 
Of the trapeze, only one example, of milky quartz, has been found . . . 


(vi) Type F: Triangle 

There is only one specimen of chalcedony in the entire collection which 
has any resemblance to a triangle, though no clear ‘angle’ is formed at 
the back. It is equally likely that the specimen may be just a crescentic 
point... 


(vii) Type G: Points 


The points are divisible into the following types: : 
Sub-type G (i) is an ordinary (i.e., not parallel-sided) flake with a 
pointed tip . . . 
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Sub-type G (ii) is a broad, roughly symmetrical, leaf-shaped point, 
made on an ordinary . . . flake .. . 

Sub-type G (iii) is a variant of the above with a hollow base. 

Sub-type G (iv) is also a variant of sub-type G (ii) with a tang which, 
however, is not very prominent. 

Sub-type G (v) differs from sub-type G (ii) in being asymmetrical, 
though like the latter it is broad and made on an ordinary flake. 

Of sub-type G (vi), both the edges are trimmed, usually along the 
entire length, in a way as to produce a biconvex outline with a narrow 
butt, somewhat wider middle portion and a sharp point . . . 

Sub-type G (vii) differs from the former in having a tang. 

Sub-type G (viii) is a *crescentic' point. In it one edge remains more 
or less untrimmed and straight, while the other is blunted, so as to form 
an arc which, however, is not symmetrical along the shorter axis of the 
tool. 

Sub-type G (ix) closely follows the former but for the difference 
that the dorsal surface has no ridges. 

Sub-type G (x) is an ‘obliquely blunted’ point. In it one ridge remains 
more or less straight, while the other is retouched along the entire length 
or part thereof in a way that two ‘arms’ are produced on this side, the 
upper being shorter and more oblique and ending in a point . . . 

Sub-type G (xi) is in all likelihood a composite tool, serving both as 
a point and a blade. . . 


(viii) Type H: Borers 
On the basis of the shape of the working end, the borers are divisible 
into the following sub-types: 

Sub-type H (i) and H (ii) both have two shoulders whereby a roughly 
medial working point is produced. The distinction between them, 
however, is that while in the former the point is small, in the latter it is 
long and well-pronounced. 

In contrast to the former group, sub-type H (iii) has a single shoulder 
with the result that the working point is not medial but on one side. 


(ix) Type I: Burins 
... the burins . . . are divisible into the following sub-types: 
In sub-type I (i) the working end is produced by the removal of one 
or more vertical or oblique spalls against another, set of similar spalls. 
In sub-type I (ii) the working end is produced by the removal of a 
transverse spall against a vertical one. 
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Sub-type I (iii) differs from sub-type I (ii) in as much as the transverse 
edge is formed not by the removal of a spall but by steep retouch. 
(x) Type J: Scrapers 
Of scrapers, the following sub-types are available: 

Sub-type J (i) is a round or discoid scraper made either on flake or 
core. 

Sub-type J (ii) slightly differs from the above as its scraping edge 
does not cover the entire periphery. Thus, a distinct ‘butt’ is left over. 

Sub-type J (iii) is a side-scraper in which one of the longer sides is 
retouched to form a straight scraping edge. 

Sub-type J (iv) is an end-scraper in which the working edge is 
obtained by retouching one of the shorter, i.e., transverse, sides of a 
flake or core. 

In sub-type J (v) and J (vi) the scraping edge is concave. In the 
former it is on one of the sides, while in the latter it is at the end of the 
flake or core. 

..... purely from the typological point of view the Birbhanpur industry 
is as old as, if not somewhat older than, that of the Teris. Such a position 
would entitle it to a minimum date of 4000 B.C. 

B.B. Lal, ‘Birbhanpur, a Microlithic Site in the Damodar 
Valley, West Bengal’, AI, no. 14, 1958, pp. 5-38 


Section 2 


TRANSITION TO FOOD-PRODUCING 
ECONOMY: THE NEOLITHIC 
CHALCOLITHIC CULTURES 


Sectional Note 


Settled life, based on food production, first began in the north- 
west. Here in the transitional zone of Baluchistan, between the 
Central Asian plateau and the Sind plains man progressed from 
incipient food production to the foundation of chalcolithic village 
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cultures scattered in the valleys of Zhob, Quetta and so on. It 
was in the northern region again, in the valley of the Indus and in 
north Rajasthan that the proto-Harappan cultures of Amri, 
Kalibangan, etc. and finally the Harappan civilization emerged 
(see relevant section). 

Elsewhere, food-producing cultures slowly evolved, from about 
the beginning of the second millennium B.c. in the context of 
distinct regions. If food-production does not characterize the 
neolithic economy of the Burzahom people of the Srinagar valley 
around 2400 B.c.—they still being in the hunting stage—it does 
so in the copper age economy of Ahar in the Banas valley of 
Rajasthan, the. chalcolithic economy of Maheswar-Navdatoli in 
the Narmada valley, Nagda in the Chambal valley, Daimabad, 
Chandoli and various other sites of northern Deccan where the 
life conditions of early farmers living in open or nucleated 
villages and cultivating crops which included wheat, several kinds 
of legumes or rice as at Chirand in south Bihar, may be 
reconstructed with the help of excavated material. 

In the south, in central and eastern Deccan, the economy was, 
in keeping with the ecology of the region, predominantly pastoral, 
and the neolithic-chalcolithic amalgam in this region, evidenced 
at Piklihal and Tekkalakota in Karnataka, or Utnur and 
Nagarjunakonda in Andhra Pradesh, continued from about 2000 
B.C. to about the middle of the first millennium B.c., although in 
certain areas the advent of a new metallic technology seems to 
have taken place earlier. Whatever the chronological and regional 
differences in these cultures, together they provided the 
preconditions of the future Iron Age. 


2(a) The Neolithic Site of Burzahom 


The . . . site of Burzahom situated on the Yendrahom Karewa, about 24 
kilometres north north-east of Srinagar was excavated . . . the excavation 
revealed that the earliest settlers were some sort of ‘pit-dwellers’. Cut 
into the Upper Karewa bed, the pits were roughly. circular or oval or 
plain and varied from 1% to 2/4 metres in depth, the mouth quite often 
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being very narrow. The bottom was usually flat, over which, in a couple 
of examples, were also noticed ashy deposits signifying human 
occupation. Some other noteworthy architectural features of the pits were 
the provision of a landing step in a deep pit, the excavation of a few 
inches in certain cases, and, in one case, the interconnection of two 
nearby pits by means of a small arched corridor plastered with mud. 
The occurrence of charred reeds and post-holes in one of the pits suggests 
that in all likelihood there also existed some kind of a roofing 
arrangement. The pit-deposits yielded a few polished stone axes, bone 
tools, and generally hand-made, mat-impressed, steel grey pottery, the 
more common types in the last named item being the deep bowl with 
pedestal base and jar with flaring rim. A few wheel-made burnished 
sherds of red ware were also noticed. 

The next phase was characterized by structures of mud and mud- 
bricks, a black burnished ware, polished stone axes, and a large number 
of polished bone tools comprising awls, arrow-heads, harpoons, etc. 
Made of the Himalayan trap, the stone axes are typologically different 
from their southern or eastern counterparts. In the black burnished ware 
... the types included the funnel-shaped vessel, basin with obliquely- 
cut rim, jar with splayed out rim and occasionally decorated externally 
with triangular incisions... 

The excavation confirmed the four-fold sequence . . . of these, Periods 
I and II belonged to the neolithic, Period III to the megalithic and Period 
IV to the early historical periods. 

In Period I, as many as sixteen pits, cut directly into the natural soil, 
were exposed . . . the side-walls of the pits were plastered with karewa 
mud. The three landing-steps, as exposed, reached only to a depth of 
1.21 to 1.52 metres from the top of the pit, pointing to the probable use 
of ladder for entry and exit . . . 

Another interesting feature was the existence of a crescent-shaped 
pit separated from a wider pit by walling of natural soil. The former 
was perhaps used for storage purposes, as evidenced by its contents 
such as birch, burnt or otherwise, charred hay and burnt clay . . . 

Some of these storage pits yielded animal bones and a few bone 
tools. On the floor of one of the dwelling-pits was found an antler's 
horn. No grains of any type have so far been obtained . . . 

.. „an outstanding find meriting attention is a stone slab showing a 
hunting scene. The slab contains three registers. The lower register shows 
an antler being pierced from behind with a long spear by a hunter, and 
an arrow in the process of being discharged by another hunter from the 
front side. The middle and top registers show respectively a hunting 
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dog and two suns. The slab which formed part of a rectangular slab 
structure was found with the engraved side facing downwards. 


Indian Archaelogy—A Review, 1960-61, p. 11; 1961-62, 
p. 17; 1964-65, p. 13. 


2(b) Piklihal 


. . . Piklihal lies about two and a half miles south of Mudgal fort. The 
village of Piklihal itself is another mile to the south, on the right of the 
road... 


Chronology 
Lower neolithic c.2000 B.C. — c. 1250 B.C. 
Upper neolithic c.1250 B.C. — c. 650 B.C, 
Intrusion c.650 B.C. — c. 550 BC. 
Iron Age c.550 B.C. — c. lst Century A.D. 


Early historic c, lst Century A.D. — c. 300 AD. 
Site I 


Layer 1: Humus containing much pottery. and occupation debris. 
Layer 2: A deep layer of powdery earth producing comparatively little 
material and probably the product of prolonged agriculture. It contained 
many fragments of shattered spherical urns of red and chocolate B3 
ware which had probably been used for cremation deposits and later 
destroyed by the plough... 

Layer 3: A lighter brown soil which had a definite surface containing a 
large pit. In both the pit and the layer were a mixture of B1, B2 and B3 
ware sherds . . . 

Layer 4: A continuation of the same soil, but without any sign of B2 
painted ware... the layer probably represents a further period of 
cultivation . . . 

Layer 5: A similar continuation, producing few sherds of similar wares 
of layer 4, also probably a period of prolonged cultivation. 

Layer 6: A darker, more loamy soil, containing only neolithic sherds. 
This layer produced much more debris than the earlier ones. 

Layer 7: A further dark earth containing much neolithic pottery. 
Layers 8-11: A series of alternating dark compact soils and ashy 
intrusions. The layers contained a wealth of neolithic pottery. Some of 
its A3 painted ware and the fragments of unique bell-shaped jars of A2 
ware. The total neolithic deposit was of an average thickness of 3 feet 6 
inches . . . 
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Site VIHA 


Layers 1 and 2: Were a more or less undifferentiated soil beneath humus, 
containing a mixed bag of B ware are sherds with a regular admixture 
of D ware... 

Layer 3 lay beneath a clear horizon; it was of a darker earth than layer 
2. It produced mainly B ware sherds together with many fragments of 
iron slag. On the surface of this layer was a spread of charcoal, apparently 
connected with some sort of hearth . . . 

Layer 4: . . . clearly demarcated yellow earth, lying below a definite 
horizon. Although the surface of this layer is less than three feet below 
the modern ground level, beneath it were unmixed neolithic deposits, 
which although mainly detritus and not apparendy in situ produced a 
quantity of pottery in good condition . . . pottery was mainly fine A2 
and A3 ware including further legged stands of A3 red ware and ten 
incised sherds. In a shallow grave . . . a burial had been made . . . on 
the right hand side of the skull lay five large chert blades . . . the five 
blades were well above average size and the raw material finer than 
that of most Piklihal neolithic blades . . . 


Site VII 


Layers 0 and 1 form the modern humus and plough soil . . . 

Layer 2 was characterized in the south-eastern sector by a hard yellow 
stony floor surface. 

Layer 3 was a brown earth make-up beneath the floor . . . 

Layer 4 extending over a wider area, was a darker coloured layer 
distinguished by quantities of charcoal upon its surface . . . 

Layer 5 consists of light brown earth scarcely distinct from that of layer 
4... The pottery included both later neolithic wares and B1 and B3, 
red-and-black and red wares. In the lower part of the layer the occupation 
debris lying above the next layer was encountered. This included 
fragments of the rim of a white copper bowl, quantities of animal bones, 
shell and wood ash, as well as a broken granite quern, several pieces of 
tortoise shell and a stray A3 ware ‘horn’; finally this layer produced a 
single sherd of the intrusive AB ware. 

Layer 6 represents an important change in the nature of the deposits 
and the beginning, or rather end, of a period of regular occupation. 
Below there was no further trace of Bl ware . . . In the south-eastern 
sector the floor took the form of a thin regular smear of dung and clay 
extending right up to the rock face. In the floor were several post-holes, 
Several feet beyond there was an accumulation of ash and charcoal, 
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apparently a hearth, and beyond that again three short granite posts were 
discovered forming a triangular base. Beside this the uppermost part of 
a saddle-quern appeared in the floor. Towards the central sector the 
floors had been largely cut into by extensive later pits. Under the surface 
there were no less four thin remakings of the floor within this layer. 
Such pottery as did occur was of A ware. The rectangular quern had 
apparently been set up in the lowest level of the layer and then gradually 
bedded more and more deeply in the subsequent remakings. There can 
be no doubt that these various remains constitute evidence of a neolithic 
living floor, perhaps even hut foundation . . . 
Layer 7: two . . . remade floors were excavated as layer 7. The finds 
included a large ground stone axe and pottery as for the preceding 
layer... 
Layer 8 consisted of two more floors, the upper having lumps of lime 
upon it .. . The finds included several fragments of calcified goat dung, 
a pottery ‘horn’ of A3 red ware, a perforated sherd, and fragments of 
mud daub, some burnt through, but with the marks of woven wattle still 
visible. 
Layer 9 consisted on two final floors, having spreads of ash, further 
calcified goat dung, animal bones and teeth, the blade of a polished 
dolerite axe and a sherd of A3 painted ware . . . 

Pottery: the Neolithic Pottery Complex (A ware) 

The A ware in its varieties is the pottery of the neolithic period . . . 
Within the industrial tradition there are several important variations 


Ware Culture Sequence Varieties Short description 


Al... Lower-upper neolithic... Grey, black, buff Handmade, without burnish 
LJ LJ Incised » LJ LJ 


» " Perforated " » " 
R Upper neolithic Surface rough- 4 S ^ 
ened, rusticated 
Al Lower-upper neolithic Grey, black, buff Handmade, burnished 
ý * Ochre painted A post-firing wash of red 
ochre has been applied 
A3 Mainly lower neolithic... Red, black, These colours are those 
i chocolate, of the distinctive dressing 
brown ochre applied to the ware, 


handmade 
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Ware Culture Sequence Varieties Short description 
¢ n ig Painted with purple ochre 
paint, applied before firing. 

A4 Upper neolithic Grey, buff, mottled... Burnished, often turn 
table-made, surface fused. 

AS Upper neolithic Grey, buff, olive Burnished, often turn- 

green and black table-made, approaching 
red-and-black ware. 

AB Intrusion Painted Buff or red-slipped, 
wheel-thrown unburnished 
ware with purple ochre paint, 

Bl Iron Age Red-and-black, Burnished often 

red, black turntable-built, 
sometimes wheel- 
thrown, ‘Megalithic’ 
ware. 

B2 Early historic Red-and-black White clay pigment 
under russet dressing, 
‘Andhra Painted’ 


—————————— 


recognizable which permit us to distinguish the varieties of A ware, 
Al, A2, etc. 


Technology: Body Clay 


The clay of the majority of the specimens is of a very small particle 
size . . , In certain larger vessels, particularly from the Upper neolithic, 
there is a more regular admixture of sand or other finer refractories . . . 
A characteristic feature of the clay, chosen for the A ware is that it is 
micaceous; this feature dominates the entire range of Lower neolithic 
wares |... 


Shaping 
There is no evidence that any of the vessels of the neolithic industry 
were wheel-thrown . . . Two main techniques were in use, the turntable 


and dabber and anvil . . . 
The inner surface of many vessels, particularly those of A3 ware, 
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shows another interesting feature. They seem to have been scraped, 
presumably while the clay was leather-hard. The scraping has in 
some cases, contributed to the formation of the rim and perhaps to the 
thinness of the body. In a few cases the scraping may have been done 
while the pot was put back on to the turntable, but more commonly the 
marks are short and irregular and clearly were not made while the pot 
was rotating . . . 


Surface Treatment 


It is mainly by the difference of surface treatment that the varieties of 
A ware may be recognized. An analysis of about seven hundred sherds 
from neolithic levels of sites I and VII revealed that just less than 
half bore clear traces of burnish while the remainder were without 
burnish .. . 

Burnish: The burnish seems to have been applied with sticks, bones 
or pebbles. In open bowls it is present inside and out; in narrow-necked 
vessels the inside was generally left unburnished . . . 

Slip or dressing: The A3 ware had applied to its surface a thin slip 
or dressing . . . rather a ferruginous oxide, an earthy heamatite most 
probably, ground and mixed with water. This dressing was applied to 
the surface of the pot, before burnishing . . . 

Incised decoration is found upon a small number of sherds of Al 
ware... 

Surface roughening (rustication) is a curious feature which recurs 
regularly upon vessels of Al ware... 

Applique decoration is found as a rare occurrence . . . Finger-tip 
impressed decoration occurs usually as rim decoration of Upper neolithic 
or post-neolithic period storage jars . . . 

Perforation: There is a small group of sherds having perforations, 
apparently always in the base of the pot... 


Firing and the Results of Firing 


No direct evidence of the kiln type is available but much may be inferred 
from the specimens. These show a wide range of firing, from many 
sherds which were scarcely burnt to well burnt, The Al and A2 wares 
show a remarkable range of colours resulting from firing, black, grey, 
greenish brown, yellow ochre, buff and brick red . . . 

A2 Ochre Painted Ware: . . . the pigment was applied after firing 
-.. ground and mixed with water. This pottery has thus a true ‘ochre 
wash’ . .. 
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The rocks used as raw material at Piklihal . . . are . . . varieties of 
granite, syenite and diorite . . . dolerite and basalt . . . The finer grained 
rocks were favoured for making edge tools, the coarser for rubbers, 
grinders, hammers, etc. . . . 

The manufacturing techniques of the tools are also identical to those 
of Bellary . . . Three basic techniques were employed—flaking, pecking 
and grinding. It is possible to discern, further, five separate processes 
of manufacture of axes; . . . rough flaking (primary) to block out the 
tool; fine (secondary) flaking to regularize the form and to sharpen 
the edge; pecking or hammer dressing; edge grinding; and over all 
grinding . . . 


Specimens from Excavations 


Axe group: Twenty-nine specimens were found in the excavations. Of 
these nine may be assigned to the Lower neolithic, seven to the Upper 
neolithic and thirteen to the later levels. There is no evidence of any 
typological evolution . . . 

Chisel: . . . broken forepart of a chisel of basalt came from the Upper 
neolithic level of Site VII, layer 6. The tool had a highly rectangular 
section reminiscent of a metal prototype . . . 

Spheroid rubbers: . . . these belong to the Upper neolithic. Two are of 
pistacite, two of granite and one of dolerite. 

Oval rubbers: . . . came from layers dating from the end of the neolithic 
period . . . Made of grey granite . . . 

Querns: . . . All were of granite, and four came from later layers of the 
Upper neolithic . . . 

Flat grinding stones, palettes: Two broken fragments were found, one 
is from an Upper neolithic level and is of dolerite . . . Spheroid and 
discoid hand-hammers . . . cylindrical hand hammers . . . of red syenite, 
ground. smooth all over, occurred in Site VI, layer 2 . .. 
Axe-hammers: Occurred in Site VI, layer I. It was of basalt, roughly 
ground... 


Copper and Bronze 


1. Copper chisel, rectangular section, length 6.25 in., breadth 0.6 in., 
thickness 0.3 in. The chisel has evidently been hammered out of a bar 
of copper . . . found at the bottom of layer 3, on the surface of layer 4, 
in site VIIA... 
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2. Two fragments of the rim of a small copper bowl. They came from 
Site VII, layer 6... 

3. A bangle of (?) copper or bronze, found as a surface find in 
AreaD... 

4. Copper disc, (?) ear ornament, found in a pit deposit with other metal 
objects, in Site VII, layer 2, dating to the early historic period . . . 

5. Hook of beaten copper, from similar provenance to No. 4 above. 

6. Small bell of copper or bronze formed by bending over two halves of 
concave form . . . comes from the entrance way to the Grave, Site IV. 
7. Unrecognizable fragment of Copper, Site I, layer 2. 

8. A similar fragment from the same provenance as (No. 7) above. 


Iron 


9. Iron sickle recovered from the lined pit in Site VII, layer 2, along 
with other objects of iron and the copper disc and hook . . . 

10. Iron knife with straight blade and tanged haft . . . provenances 
similar to No. 9... 

11. Part of an iron arrow-head from similar provenance to No. 9 . . . 
12. Flat strip of iron with small iron nails or rivets at either end . . . 
From Site VI, layer 3, assignable to the Iron Age. 

13. Strip of iron . . . without rivets. 

14. Formless fragment of Iron. Site VII, layer 4. 


Beads 


The following table sets out the distribution of beads according to their 
raw materials and distribution in periods: 


Material Early historic Iron Age Neolithic 


Rock crystal 
Agate 
Bloodstone 
Carnelian 
Chert 

Lapis lazuli 
Other Stone 
Shell and magnesite 
Terrocotta 
Glass 

Lac 


|I 695 o—-twXx|-—-—-—WWu 
| 
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Cultural Interpretation 


"There is much evidence which clearly indicates its pastoral character. 
Three domestic species are attested: the Indian humped cattle, the sheep 
and the goat. The bones of the former, from the habitation deposits are 
by far the most numerous and alone would indicate the importance of 
cattle, They are mainly small fragments which often show marks of 
cutting or chopping. Thus it seems certain that beef formed a main part 
of the neolithic diet, But there are other evidences which would support 
our contention that cattle were the mainstay of the economy. Many pots 
appear to have been made for use in connection with milking and milk 
preparation ... . The presence at Piklihal of an ash mound, which in the 
light of excavations at Utnur . . .. can now be seen as a neolithic cattle- 
pen, probably linked with seasonal bonfires and pastoral religious rites, 
adds yet another indication of the pastoral nature of the economy . .. 
There are several indications that small scale horticulture, rather than 
agriculture, was practised . . . The large number of querns and rubbing 
stones suggest that some cereals were utilized. That the querns and 
rubbing stones were used in the preparation of food can probably be 
inferred from the highly worn condition of the teeth of skeletons from 
Sites VII and VIII. Again the probable use as sickles of the many 
uniformly. sized small blades, which have never been blunted on the 
back and are thus not suited to manual use, may suggest the harvesting 
of some cereal, . . . it may be inferred from the geographical and climatic 
environments that the plant grown would be some sort of millet... 

There is some slight indication that small scale trade, or exchange, 
may have been carried on . . « the raw material for the stone blades was 
often brought from distant localities, and that some of the axes, rubbers 
and grinders are of stones which appear to have been produced at one 
factory and traded over considerable distances. Another possible 
indication of trade is found in the clear evidence of great axe factories 
at such sites as Billamayan Gudda or Kupgal. At Piklihal there is very 
little evidence of the large scale manufacture of axes. Thus, while it 
may be that the raw materials for these various tools was obtained by 
foraging parties the possibility cannot be overlooked that there was 
already some small scale barter or exchange in existence. Nor can the 
interesting possibility be quite ruled out that cattle themselves may have 
been bred in the region and taken away for sale elsewhere . . . There are 
several things which seem to point to miagical practices and religious 
beliefs . . . 

The bruised and painted bulls, men, and other scenes, the ash mounds, 
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and the offering stands all seem to belong to a complex of pastoral and 

agricultural rites of a kind very widely recorded among early farming 

communities. Finally, the habit of putting grave goods in burials indicates 
some sort of belief in a future life . . . 

F.R. Allchin, Piklihal Excavation, Andhra Pradesh 

Government Archaeological Series, no. 1, Hyderabad, 

1960, pp. 2, 18, 24, 20-22, XV, 26-30, 91-94, 

107-08, 129-33. 


2(c) Nagarjunakonda 


The neolithic zone was located in the area to the south-west of 
Nallarallabodu . . . A limited excavation confirmed the clear neolithic 
tool-bearing horizon and yielded, besides celts and axes of many types 
and in different stages of manufacture, other associated equipments, 
such as a typical neolithic pottery, notably a thick burnished grey ware, 
a damaged urn-burial of a child and fragments of copper besides animal 
bones in plenty in pits . . . 
*'« . The pits, mostly circular, varied in diameter from 3 ft 6 in, to 
6 ft. Post-holes near the edges of some of them suggested their probable 
use as a sort of shelter. One of the pits had an articulated skeleton as in 
“sagging burials’. A large number of polished stone axes, blades and 
flakes of crystal and a bone tool were picked up from the area. The 
types of pottery, in burnished grey, reddish brown and black-and-cream 
slipped wares, were the typical neolithic urn with a flaring and out- 
turned rim, deep bowl and shallow lid-cum-dish besides sherds with 
spouts, flat bases and ring-bases. The pottery was mostly handmade. 
The decorations were simple and consisted of incised oblique lines of 
leaf-designs, besides the usual band or rib around the body. 
Indian Archaeology—A Review, 1956-57, p. 36; 
1958-59, p. 6. 


2(d) Ahar 


mostly based on ceramic evidence 


bs there are certain typological considerations, also as the evidence 
of associated and eliminated wares which help in dividing Period I into 
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Phases a, b and c. 

These sub-phases are distinguished by broad traits as follows: 

Phase c: Sharply carinated bowls in Black-and-Red; absence of sturdy 
metallic wares; occurrence of Lustrous Red Ware, akin to that from 
Rangpur, and the absence of the dish-on-stand. Phase b: Absence of 
Buff and Buff-slipped Ware; profuse Grey Ware cut ware and ribbed 
wares in red; occurrence of copper celts. 

Phase a: Mostly convex-sided bowls in Black-and-Red Ware; Buff 
and imitation Buff-slipped Ware; absence of Jorwe Ware; absence of 
sharply carinated bowls . . . 

Period I (a) ranges between 1940 and 1765 B.C. .. . That this range 
is reasonable is . . . supported by the single date available for Period I 
(b) which is 1725+110 B.C. The associated evidence also shows that 
there was not much chronological gap between Period 1(a) and 1(b) ... 

The dates for Period 1(c) range between 1550 and 1270 B.C. 

. . . we collected only six fluted cores of chert, chalcedony and quartz, 
and a large number of quartz nodules, amongst which . . . a few tools, 
typologically similar to Middle Stone Age were found... 

The copper tools, so far, are few, only six copper axes. But 
considering the fact that Ahar was a copper manufacturing site, located 
in the heart of the copper belt, it is probable that most of the cutting and 
other tools were of copper. This explains the dearth or absence of stone 
tools... 

... When the chalcolithic people of Ahar collected quartz lumps for 
mixing them in the mud for constructing walls of their houses some 
Middle Stone Age tools were also collected along with other lumps and 
hence we find them in the wall debris in the excavations , . . 

Trench A revealed traces of eight habitations . . . Of these, the one 
exposed at 26 ft below datum under Layers 11 and 12 is interesting. It 
confirms the evidence of building methods at Ahar, and also shows 
how frequently the plans were changed when a fresh habitation took 
plare, though the life of the people changed very little materially. Here 
one sees the corners of two houses or structures with rubble-stone (schist) 
turning at right angles. The wall towards the east is broader in width 
2% ft and longer. The extant arms are about 13% x 6% ft... 

The structure, arms of which go into the northern and western parts 
of the section, has a width of over 2 ft and the extant walls are about 
7A x4 ft... à 

. . . the plinths of the houses were made of blocks of schist stone, 
using black and brown sticky soil as mortar. These were well dressed 
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on the outer phase, and irregular on the inner. The walls were of clay, 
mixed with cow-dung, quartz nodules, and debris of the earlier houses. 
The floors were well prepared using black and brown soil, as well as 
debris of earlier structures and made firm by ramming. At times gravel 
was used for making the floor damp-and-insect proof. From the evidence 
available, it may be said provisionally that the houses had their major 
axis running north-south and the shorter east-west . . . 


The Black-and-Red-Ware 


... the inverted firing technique and/or the double firing technique was 
involved in the preparation of the Black-and-Red Ware at Ahar... 

This ware reveals the following varieties: 

(a) The plain Black-and-Red with one or both surfaces burnished. 

(b) Similar to above but with paintings in dull white either on the 
outer or inner surface or both. 

(c) The Black-and-Red with matt surfaces. 

(d) The Black-and-Red with some portions having a pre-firing brick- 
red slip, mostly on the black portions. 

(e) The entirely black burnished pottery; the ware is grouped under 
Black-and-Red because in several cases the bottom portions are absent, 
otherwise it would be the same as category (a). 

(f) The Black-and-Red with gritty core and surfaces. 

. . . Most of the sherds except under the categories (e) and (f) are 
medium thin, with dull black core which is relatively compact and of 
well levigated clay. There are, however, two notable features in the 
make up of this ware. The first is that in several cases the inner surfaces 
are heavily scooped. That scooping was done when the pot was not on 
the wheel is clear from the fact that the scooping is regular . . . 

Another feature is that in several cases the rims even of bowls (not 
to speak of globular pots, etc.) appear to have been fluted later on . . . 

The paintings over the black surface are definitely pre-firing. 
ini. indicate a very limited range of designs; usually lines and the 

The characteristics of the ceramic industry of this phase show the 
abundance of the Red Ware and the increase in the use of the Black- 
and Red... 

As in Phase la the Grey Ware in this phase also shows the following 
fabrics: 

1. Burnished Grey. 

2. Unburnished Grey. 
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3. Partially burnished Grey. 

4. Grey Ware with lower portions rusticated. 

Grey Ware sherds with painting in white: 

D 165: Fragment, highly burnished grey surfaces, externally painted 
in dull white, design of horizontal band capped by a group of five vertical 
lines... 

Chocolate-slipped Metallic Ware: 

Type 161: Fragment of a globular pot with constricted neck, slightly 
out-turned insignificant rim, both the surfaces having a light dark-brown 
slip:, 1. 

Thin Red-slipped Ware: 

Type 166: Fragment of a carinated bowl with red-slipped burnished 
surfaces, thin, high slightly concave sides, carination only externally, 
689 H (2)... 


Pottery Phase 1c 


. . . the amount of pottery in 1c is small. 

... We have in this phase for the first time a couple of sherds of Rangpur 
Lustrous Red Ware and a score of other painted sherds showing black 
painting on different types of red ware. 

... Rangpur Lustrous Red Ware: 

Type 225: Almost half of a carinated pot with sloping shoulders, 
saggering base, high grooved neck, the shoulders are externally painted 
with groups of three bands which enclose in between hatched rectangles. 
Hatched diamonds near the base below the carination, traces of either a 
stem or a pedestal base fluted to the base encircled by three bands in 
black, 2827 x (57). 


Grey Ware 


D 268: Fragment, unburnished grey, externally decorated by applique 
bands with scoopings, broad single line incised zig-zag and double line 
incised zig-zag with the upper line having short scoopings. 

The range of terracotta objects . . . comprised skin-rubbers, head- 
scratchers, figurines, toys, stoppers, discs, wheels, earstuds, votive tanks, 
lamps, crucibles and bangles . . . 

It is significant to note that an animal toy similar to a horse has been 
found from the levels of Phase 1b... ' 

No. 15: Fragment of a horse, hollow body, legs and mouth-broken, 
pinched ridge indicating mane, pinched ears, handmade, red clay. 
2038, D (4). : 
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. . . Though no loose grains—charred or otherwise—have been 
discovered from Phases Ia and Ib, still some cereals like wheat or millet 
must have been ground. These must have been ground into flour, dough 
made and converted into leavened or unleavened bread by roasting on 
baking pans, numerous fragments of which were found. Initially it 
appeared that Jwari (a kind of millet) was used in Phase Ic, grains of 
which were found mixed with clay in making pottery . . . 

. . . In the beginning, flattish stones were used for grinding, later 
these became plano-convex, and in the early historical period quite 
cylindrical. 

Rice was certainly there. And this . . . was of the long-seeded strain 
. .. Abundant impressions of these on potsherds have been found from 
Phase 1, Period 1. 

. . . fish, turtles, fowl, cow, buffalo, goat, sheep, deer, pig were 
eaten... 

H.D. Sankalia, S.B. Deo and Z.D. Ansari, Excavation at 
Ahar (Tambavati), Poona, 1969, pp. 1, 5, 6, 12, 15, 28, 
88, 100-2, 107-8, 138, 176, 181, 217. 


Section 3 


THE FIRST CIVILIZATION: 
THE HARAPPAN CIVILIZATION 


Sectional Note 


There is such an enormous volume of sources available for the 
Harappan Civilization that a few selected excerpts from among 
numerous excavation reports can hardly do sufficient justice to 
it. Only a few crucial aspects of the civilization have been 
highlighted through them. Our knowledge of the civilization, first 
discovered in the twenties of this century, has in recent times 
undergone rapid changes. It is recognized now that the 
geographical spread of this civilization, once known as the Indus 
Valley Civilization, was much wider than it was originally 
supposed to be, covering Pakistan, the states of Rajasthan and 
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Panjab, the valleys of Narmada and Tapti in Gujarat, with 
intrusions into the upper Ganga-Yamuna doab; together they 
constitute an area, about 8,40,000 square miles, which is much 
vaster than that of any contemporary civilization elsewhere. The 
process of the transition from earlier folk cultures to the fully 
developed civilization is not clear yet, but several Harappan sites 
such as Amri, Kot-Diji or Kalibangan have pre-Harappan 
settlements, suggesting gradual transformation of rural or small- 
town bases into centres of advanced civilization through changes 
in socio-economic institutions. 

Although Harappan Civilization was perhaps not as urbanized 
as some other contemporary civilizations, the most magnificent 
examples of urban growth in early India are nevertheless provided 
by Harappa and Mohenjodaro, both located in the Indus Valley 
where the civilization first emerged; there was, besides, a 
remarkable degree of cultural uniformity throughout the region 
in which the civilization spread. This impression of uniformity is 
available in the form of citadels in its urban centres, in the 
Systematic town planning, in the finds of inscribed, but as yet 
undeciphered seals, in its pottery-making and metal industries, in 
the evidences of intra-regional and inter-regional trade contacts 
and so on. Moreover, the uniformity was not limited to urban 
centres alone. For example, although the agrarian economy of 
the Indus plains, with its dependence on wheat and barley, etc. 
may have been different from that of Gujarat-Cutch area where 
evidence of rice is available, the Harappan cultural patterns of 
these two distinct geographical areas have been recognized to be 
similar. : 

For an understanding of different facets of the civilization 
Which was in existence for about seven hundred years (c. 2400 
B.C. 1700 B.C.) excerpts or even complete excavation reports are 
not enough. Analyses of excavated material, which are provided 
by historians and archaeologists, and which are available in the 
Secondary works on the civilization (see Bibliography) would be 
an useful guide in trying to understand it in its entirety. 
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3(a) Pre-Harappan Culture Phase at Kalibangan (Rajasthan) 


. . .Located on the left bank of the Ghaggar (ancient Saraswati) river, 
usually dry but occasionally flooded . . . the mounds rise to a maximum 
height of 12 metres above the surrounding ground level and cover an 
overall area of a quarter square kilometre . . . 

While the larger (eastern) of the two mounds was found to contain 
successive remains of ordinary houses starting right over the natural 
soil, the smaller mound revealed a massive mud-brick platform over 
which towered the relevant buildings. 

. . . Excavation revealed a sequence in which the true Harappan 
culture was in the lower part bracketed and, as a whole, preceded by an 
antecedent culture. 

At KLB-I, the lowest 85 cm deposit overlying the natural soil yielded 
definitive elements of a pre-Harappan culture. Within this deposit three 
structural phases were recognized. The houses were built of mud-bricks 
sometimes separated by lanes, there being no evidence of the use of 
baked bricks. The alignment of the houses and brick sizes were 
significantly different from those of the Harappa culture. The bricks 
used were mostly of the size 30 x 20 x 10 cm. 

The distinctive trait of this earlier culture was the pottery, which 
was wheel-made, comparatively light and thin in fabric, red-to-pinkish 
in colour and painted in black combined at times with white, over a 
self-slipped dull surface . . . The chief characteristic of the pottery was 
the emphasis on the neck and the shoulders as the prime field for painted 
decoration. Examples of single motifs occurring below the belly, notably 
on those pots, which showed a roughened or rusticated surface, were 
not wanting. The design elements were essentially geometric . . . 

The other finds of this culture included blades, sometimes saw-edged, 
and terracotta bangles, both circular and quadrangular in section and 
beads including those of steatite (disc). Copper or bronze was 
exceedingly rare... 

The excavation . . . revealed that the pre-Harappan deposits (Period 
I) at that site extended to an average height of 1.60 m, above the natural 
alluvium. The strata comprising this thickness showed five structural 
phases, of which the upper three were largely rebuilds of the same plan 
. .. Interesting evidence regarding cooking practices was revealed by a 
series of ovens found in a room belonging to the middle phase of the 
occupation. The ovens were both of the overground and underground 
varieties. The latter had mud-plastered walls with a slight overhang near 
the mouth and the former, also built of mud-walls with bridged side- 
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opening for feeding fuel, etc. seem to have been periodically plastered. 
... a pre-Harappan ploughed field showing a grid of furrow-marks, 
roughly oriented along the cardinal directions, with the east-west rows 
running on an average 30 cm apart and the north-south ones 1.80 m . . 
. This pattern bears a remarkable resemblance to that in vogue now-a- 
days around the village, and, on that analogy, may suggest the sowing 
of two varieties of grains, one in each set of furrows. Being covered by 
the occupation-strata of the Harappan period, this is perhaps the earliest 
ploughed agricultural field. 
Indian Archaeology—A Review, 1960-61, p. 31-32; 
1961-62, p. 40-43; 1962-63, p.20; 1968-69, p. 29-31. 


3(b) Harappan and Pre-Harappan Culture 
Phases at Amri 


. . . About eighteen miles below Sehwan and on the same side of the 
river is the village of Amri believed to have been once a large city . . . 
It is said to have been swept into the Indus. Near the modern village, 
however, there is a mound of earth, some forty feet high . . . 

. . . Close to it there are also other mounds . . . The most important 
one of the mounds appeared to be that lying to the West of Mound 1. 
It rises to a height of only thirteen feet, and is littered with potsherds of 
a different fabric and also fragments of terracotta bangles and triangular 
cakes... 

The first trench was sunk in Mound 2 . . . In all 253 objects were 
registered from Trench 1. These came from two distinct levels: (i) the 
Surface of the mound down to the top of the stone courses, from a 
depth of 1ft to 4ft, and (ii) the lower levels, from a depth of 6ft to Th. 

Of the objects from the top level, the most noteworthy is a collection 
of over one hundred potsherds representing vessels of Red Ware with 
thick walls, having decorations painted in black on dark red slip. This 
class of pottery is already familiar to us from the excavations at 
Mohenjodaro and Jhukar in Sind, and Harappa in the Panjab . . . Some 
of the commonest motifs are: fish-scale, flower within circle, leaves of 
plants, biconical leaves and zig-zag lines, square with incurved sides 
with a flower in centre, and birds and flowers . . . hg m 

In this trench, at a depth of 6ft, we lighted upon a darker soil, unlike 
that of the upper levels in which was found painted pottery of an 
altogether different fabric, hitherto unknown in Sind. The pots had 
generally thin walls having a plain reddish brown band at the neck, a 
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chocolate band on the inner side of the tip and geometric patterns on 
the body, in black or chocolate on pink, and in some cases in cream 
wash . . . This pottery also was associated with chert flakes and cores. 

With a view to determine whether this new class of pottery lies also 
outside the mound . . . Trench II, . . . was started to the east of Mound 
2 ... Here once more we touched the same stratum as that encountered 
in the lower-most part of Trench I. The same layer of black earth 
reappeared and with it the pale colour pottery bearing geometric patterns. 
Of this pottery 214 specimens were recovered in the course of excavation 
- . . All the pottery and associated objects (chert flakes, etc.) were 
discovered within two or three feet from the surface of the trench . . . 

The earlier pot-fabrics of Amri ... ‘The Amri Pottery’, should be 
looked upon as representing an earlier phase of the chalcolithic 
civilization than that represented by Harappa and Mohenjodaro. 

In decoration and colour-scheme, no less in fabric and style, this 
ware will be found identical with a class of pottery . . . discovered by 
Stein in Baluchistan for which the term ‘hybrid wares’ has been 
improvised by Sir John Marshall. The finds come from Mehi, Kulli and 
other sites of southern Baluchistan. These potteries betoken certain 
affinities with that peculiar ceramic product which was discovered for 
the first time at Nal and subsequently farther south at Nundara and other 
sites in Makran . . . 

. .. The Amri pottery is wheel-made, and generally thin and porous. 
Like the ‘hybrid wares’ of Baluchistan its paste and ground are of a 
buff, cream or pink colour, and the vessels have usually a plain band of 
reddish brown at the neck. The colour of the designs is in many cases 
of a fugitive character, and seems to have been applied after firing . . . 
Like Nal these potteries also show an attempt to produce polychrome 
effect. At Amri and at some of the Baluchi sites this is contrived merely 
by the introduction of the reddish brown band side by side with black 
or chocolate as the case may be. The surface is treated with thin slip or 
wash, but does not show any sign of polish. The patterns, which are 
painted over this slip or wash in black or chocolate, are all geometrical 
... So far as the decorative ornaments are concerned the Amri pottery 
shows the greatest resemblance to the so called hybrid group of southern 
Baluchistan and also to some extent to the pottery of sites like Periano- 
Ghundal and Moghal-Ghundal in northern Baluchistan. Characteristic 
are the row of lozenges, either solid or filled in by hatches, chevron, 
rectangles within rectangles, the row of sigmas and so on. Of these 
patterns there are some which appear on the painted pottery of Persia 
including Sistan and Mesopotamia where they are treated also in an 
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almost identical manner . . . 

Types: . . . a glance at the profile views of some of the fragments 
will convince anyone that the pottery forms were quite different from 
those we are accustomed to associated with the remains of Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro. Open and *rimless' vessels like bowls and beakers were 
the types peculiar to Amri. There are two forms which are extremely 
common; viz., steep sided vessels and those having a bulged out body 
and straight shoulder ... 

N.G. Majumdar, ‘Explorations in Sind, being a report of 
the exploratory survey carried out during the years 
1927-28, 1929-30 and 1930-31', MASI, no 48, Delhi, 
1934, p. 24-28. 


3(c) A Harappan Site: Rangpur (Gujarat) 


Period I: No evidence of construction of houses was encountered in 
Period I, when the microlithic economy was still primitive. 

Sub-period IIA: . . . Within a cultural deposit of 8 ft four phases of 
construction are seen in Sub-period IIA. A major part of the area covered 
by the earliest habitation of the Harappans at Rangpur is occupied by 
the present hutments, and what little position was left to the north-west 
of the village has been eroded . . . Within the limited area excavated 
partial plans of drains, platforms and walls of houses were ascertained 
... the Rangpur folk built houses with mud-bricks and used kiln-burnt 
bricks only for drains and baths. The average size of burnt bricks is 11 
to 11% in. x 5% 4 to 6 in x 2% to 3 in. The mud-bricks are of sizes 
varying from 12 x 6 x 3 in. to 18 x 9 x 3 in. 

. Jo they 2 . built their houses on platforms as early as Phase I of 
Sub-period ITA as a precaution against inundation . . . Each time the 
flood destroyed the houses, platforms were built to a greater height to 
raise houses over them once again . . . In addition to walls there were 
also wooden posts provided at the junction of the walls as indicated 
by the post-holes to support the roofs of the houses belonging to 
Phases III and IV. , 

Both public and private drains were built with kiln-burnt bricks. In 
only one case was the drain found covered . . . 

Foundations were sometimes laid on slip-shod debris of houses of 
earlier phases. In some cases, the mud-brick platforms of the preceding 
Phase acted as plinth. Floors were paved with mud-bricks in Phases Il, 
II and IV and were made up of rammed earth or lime and kankar in 
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Phases V to VII. The drains were paved with burnt bricks. Mortar was 
normally mud, but lime was also used especially where the mud-bricks 
were weak. Great care was taken in sub-period IIA to drain off sullage 
and rain water . . . 

Sub-period IIB: The post-holes and disturbed floors of rammed earth 
traced in two levels suggest shabby huts with walls of mud or reeds and 
thatched roof. . . 

Sub-period IIC: Mud-brick houses came to be built once again on 
debris of earlier periods indicating considerable improvement in the 
economic condition of the residence. The use of wooden posts for 
supporting the thatched roof is suggested by the post-holes . . . The 
walls were thinner and the mud-bricks used disintegrate easily because 
of black clay used for the purpose. Mortar was of mud. Two rooms of 
Phase V were traced in RGP 5 and one in RGP 2. 

Period III: . . . Further improvement in the construction of houses is 
indicated by the use of lime mortar as binding material in addition to 
the use of mud-bricks for the superstructure. The size of the rooms was 
also larger than in Sub period IIC. Post-holes suggest the use of wooden 
posts for supporting the roof. The floor was made up of rammed earth 
and kankar ... 


Economic and Social Conditions 


Trade was well-regulated. The standard of weights was fixed. Cubical 
agate weights found in Period IIA strata correspond in weight (13.286 
to 13.470 gm) to those of similar size from Lothal and Indus Valley 
cities. Spheroid weights of granite and dolerite found in Periods IIC 
and II weigh 12.767 gm, 26.612 gm, 46.766 gm, 58.126 gm, etc. For 
transport of men and goods double-ox carts must have been in use. 
Excepting the camel, the usual beasts of burden were known. The horse 
was also known by the beginning of the first millenium B.C. Terracotta 
cart frames and wheels with and without hubs have been found . . . The 
people had to sell agricultural products in exchange for metal, stone 
implements, steatite, gold and faience omaments and many other things. 


Pottery 


Period IIA: Red Ware: The most striking ceramic ware of Period IIA is 
a heavy sturdy ware of superior fabric, pink or red in colour in the 
section and on surface. The word ‘superior’ is used here to indicate the 
use of a finely levigated clay in making the vessels which are well- 
fired, resulting in a sturdy ware. Almost all the vessels have a smooth 
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surface and are painted in black over red . . . The following characteristic 
Harappan types are found in the red ware in Rangpur IIA: (1) Small jar 
with a small neck, beaded rim, globular body and footed base; (2) Jar 
with a beaded rim and bulbous body; (3) Large storage-jar with thick 
walls and a flat rim; (4) Small jar with a flaring rim; (5) Dish with a 
projected rim and carinated shoulder; (6) Dish with an incurved or 
internally beaded rim; (7) Dish-on-stand; (8) Basin with a projected 
beaded rim, blunt-carinated shoulder and flat base; (9) Jar-stand; 
(10) Goblet with an elongated base; (11) Beaker; (12) Lid with a knob 
in the interior; (13) Cylindrical perforated jar. 

Buff Ware: . . . some of the red ware vessels of Rangpur have a buff 
slip or patches of buff along with red owing to differential firing. They 
are often painted in chocolate or pinkish colour. The only type exclusive 
to the buff ware is a jar with a flaring rim, bulbous body and pinched ear. 

Coarse Red Ware: The coarse red ware meant for rough use occurs 
in a limited quantity. The clay used for making the vessels is not 
levigated; and a grit, such as dung or powered pottery, is added to the 
clay . . . The jar with a flaring rim and bowl with a nail headed or 
beaked rim are common types. 

Coarse Grey Ware: The coarse grey ware was similarly meant for 
rough use such as cooking . . . the vessels are rendered porous by the 
use of grit and the surface is rough, slipless and rarely burnished. A 
common type in this ware is the jar with a flaring rim and convex profile. 
Coarse grey vessels are generally decorated with incised designs. 

Period IIB: . . . Some of the vessels show a poor treatment of the 
surface, and at times the fabric is also coarse, e.g. the dish-on-stand, 
storage jar bowl and dish. Secondly, minor changes in the shape of 
certain vessels like the convex-sided bowl jar with a small neck, stands 
on dishes . . . and storage jars are visible . . . 

The buff ware of Period IIA survived in Period IIB also. The colour- 
scheme adopted for painting is the same as in Period IIA, viz., light 
black, chocolate or light red over a buff or greenish-buff background. 

The course red ware continued to be in limited use . . . 

The coarse grey ware does not undergo any major change . . . 

Period IIC: . . . Careful examination will reveal an evolution in the 
technique of decoration and forms of vessels from period IIB to Period 
IIC. The jar with a small neck develops a higher neck and an ovoid 
body in this period. The fabric is coarse and painting mostly confined 
to the upper half of the vessel surface. So far as the convex-sided bowl 
is concerned types 10 to 13 of Period IIC can be said to have been 
evolved from types 28 and 29 of Period IIB . . . The dish with a projected 
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rim and a prominently-carinated shoulder of Period IIA develops a 
beaded rim and the carination also disappears slowly . . . 

Three important types may be noted in the coarse grey ware. One of 
them is the spouted jar with a sharp carinated shoulder and ring-footed 
base .. . The other two types are the jar with a bottle neck and globular 
body and the jar with a high neck and beaded rim . . . 

Another ceramic ware of Period IIC which is very distinct from the 
sturdy red ware and the coarse red ware of Period IIA is the Lustrous 
Red Ware. 

. . . the ceramic industry of Period IIC may be said to represent the 
transitional phase of a degenerate Harappan culture noticed in Period 
IIB. It is therefore evident that the Harappan culture was not static and 
did not disappear suddenly. While showing signs of decay in Period 
IIB, in course of time it rejuvenated itself by reviving some of the earlier 
ceramic traditions and evolving new ones in the transitional phase, which, 
in fact, is the formative stage of a full-fledged Lustrous Red Ware 
Culture. 

Period III: . . . The small bowl which occurs in Period IIC is also 
numerous in Period III. The shallow bowl with a footed base and jar 
with a high neck are also found in the Lustrous Red Ware. Besides 
these types the dish becomes popular in Period III. It is mostly non- 
carinated and has a beaded rim . . . 

A common type in the coarse red ware is the jar with a high neck 
and a bulbous body. Some of the jars have thick walls and a smooth 
surface, while others have thin walls with a rough surface . . . 

The number of coarse grey vessels is more in Period III. The stemmed 
bowl jar with a convex profile and rounded base, storage-jar with a 
flanged shoulder and deep bowls with tapering sides are some of the 
important types in coarse grey ware. Vessels are decorated with incised 
designs. Some vessels are stamped with floral and geometric designs 
and occasionally treated with a red slip. 

Painting is normally confined to the upper half of the vessels in this 
period . . . The designs are mostly linear and geometric . . . Among 
painted animal motifs are the deer, bull and duck. Leaf, creeper, 
fish-net and fronds are other naturalistic motifs. Animal-figures are 
more stylized . . . The bull with ‘x’ shaped horns and row of ducks are 
new... 

The Black-and-Red Ware was the result of a variation in the 
techniques of firing of a major ceramic industry of the site . . . 

The Graffiti: As many as two hundred and twenty-two of the 
excavated potsherds bear graffiti-marks, ranging in form from simple 
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strokes to intricate geometric and naturalistic designs . . . the largest 
number of them come from Period III. The graffiti-marks can be 
classified into three main groups . . . 

Group I—This group comprises human motifs, animal motifs and 
bird motifs. . . 

Group II—This group consists of linear symbols such as simple 
vertical strokes, the arrow-marks, the trident and the rectangle, from 
which more intricate symbols evolve. 

Group III—This group consists of combinations of several linear 
signs... 

S.R. Rao,‘Excavation at Rangpur and other Explorations 
in Gujarat’, AI, nos. 18-19, pp. 41-132. 


3(d) Harappan Cities 
Harappam 


1... On the north bank of the great Dhaya ridge stands Harappà . . . Its 
exact situation is in north latitude 30°38’, east longitude 72°52 . . . 
some four miles north-east-north of Harappà Road, a station on the 
North Western Railway. 

There was a time when the tract of country comprising the present 
District of Montgomery must have been far more fertile . . . That was 
when the Ravi comprised two streams instead of one which 
(confluencing at Harappa) ran parallel to each other at distances of four 
and eight miles respectively to the south of its present bed. At that time 
the Beas bisecting the whole district, as indicated by its deserted ancient 
bed, also flowed in a tortuous way skirted by the great Dhaya ridge 
... and the Sutlej was then irrigated by two other streams, viz., the 
Sohag north and south and the Para distributary. , 

.... On the north, the west and the south . . . there is a continuous 
line of mounds about 3,500 ft in length, but on. the east side, which is 
only 2,000 ft in length, there is a complete, gap of 800 ft... The whole 
circuit of ruins is, therefore, 12,500 ft or nearly 24 miles. The highest 
mound is on the north-west, which is 60 ft above the fields. On the 
south-west and south the mounds range from 40 to 50 ft in height, 
and on the north side towards the old bed of the Ravi, from 25 to 
SO ftus. 


Structures 
. < . from the earliest times onwards most of the people of Harappa 
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lived in houses made of burnt brick the usual size of which is 11 by 5.5 
by 2.5 to 3 in. 

Side by side with burnt brick, middle class houses of the Intermediate 
Period, dwellings of the poor were made of mud and mud brick, e.g. 
Houses 1-4, in Trench I, Mound D. Sometimes in the better class houses 
mud bricks were used in alternate courses along with burnt brick 
masonry. Mud brick was also used for raising solid terraces to guard 
against the danger of floods. Where used in masonry it was always well 
moulded, and once the walls were plastered over with mud and straw 
no distinction would be possible between the two. 

The foundations varied greatly in quality. In the better class buildings 
of the Intermediate Period they were carried to a greater depth, and 
placed, as often as not, on a thick bed of well burnt clay nodules . . . 
and sometimes on a well rammed bed of clay... 

Generally, mud alone was used as mortar, but sometimes gypsum 
appears to have been employed for pointing. Instances of such uses of 
gypsum are the brick-on-edge pavement of Stratum III in Trench VI, 
the series of circular platforms in Trenches IV and V in Mound F, the 
large public drain in the Extension of Pits I and II in Mound AB, etc. 

The most remarkable and the largest building at Harappà is the 
great Granary which has been laid bare in the north-west quarter of 
Mound F. It belongs to the Intermediate II period and consists of two 
precisely similar blocks opposite each other with an aisle 23 ft wide 
between them. Each block comprises six halls alternating regularly with 
five corridors which open only on the outside. Every one of these halls 
is partitioned into four narrow divisions by means of three equidistant, 
full-length walls which terminate in broader piers at both ends. Excepting 
the piers, which are invariably made of bumt brick, the remaining portion 
. of these partition walls is made sometimes of burnt brick, but more 
usually of mixed construction . . . Sometime later, the air passages formed 
by partitioning the halls had to be narrowed down at the far end of each 
block by making at a higher level a series of rectangular, battered 
additions which were pierced with triangular holes in order to maintain 
the free circulation of air through the original passages. A peculiar feature 
of this complex is that along both ends of the central aisle there is a 
common foundation wall, 3 ft 6 in. wide, which runs underneath the 
entire length of the two blocks without any corresponding walls at the 
opposite ends. Round the two blocks again there is a battered retaining 
wall which does not run along the whole perimeter . . . This extraordinary 
complex, which measures 168 ft from north to south by 135 ft from 
east to west, was obviously a public building of great importance for 
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the whole city . . . by building piers at the opposite ends of the dividing 
walls in the halls, the width of the slits was narrowed down to 1 ft 6 in. 
only and this made their spanning quite easy by corbelling or timbering 
. . . At both ends the piers have bulged out laterally on account of great 
pressure from above . .. With these piers and the longer sides of corridors 
as foundations, large halls, each measuring about 52 by 17 ft were reared 
on them. These halls had no doubt timbered floors which, as shown in 
the oblique projection, rested on walls of mixed construction. Access to 
them could be had direct from the corridors which were probably sloped 
up to the entrance of the hall or from the aisle side as shown in the part 
restoration in the Granary. 
MS. Vats, Excavations at Harappa. Being an account of 
Archaeological Excavations at Harappa carried out 


between the years 1920-21 and 1933-34, vol. 1, Delhi, 
1940, pp. 2-3, 12-13, 15-16. 


Harappa 


IL... This cutting presents a comprehensive picture of the character of 
the defensive wall and covers the whole range of the occupation at this 
point . . . It. . . was throughout cut down into the hard natural clay. 
Immediately over the latter were five layers, numbered 26-30 of which 
only the uppermost No. 26 constituted an occupation layer... Its 
pottery was not of normal Harappan type and indicates a variant or 
even alien culture hereabouts prior to the arrival of the Harappans and 
the building of the defence. Beneath layer 26, layers 27, 29 and 30 
were clean deposits of alluvial mud containing only a few sherds . . . 
Layer 28 was also alluvial, but was of a somewhat more earthly texture, 
suggesting that it may have been ploughed and sown... 

The defensive structure above them may be sub-divided into four 
parts, all coeval save for the possible re-building of (iii): (i) the 
substructure, here named the bund or ‘rampart’; (ii) the mud-brick wall; 
(iii) the baked brick revetment and (iv) the internal platform. To 
these may be added (v) the successive layers of occupation on the 
platform. ET , 

(i) The ‘rampart’: It was doubtless because of the periodical flooding 
that the first step in the construction of the defences was the erection of 
a substantial bund or rampart of mud and mud-brick to a height of 10 
feet above the average level then obtaining . . - 

(ii) The mud-brick wall: At the back, superstructure and rampart 
were from the outset one and the same. In the early stages the back face 
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was carried up vertically, layer 26A marking the accumulation of 
building debris during this process. The increasing weight, however, of 
the sloping masses of mud-brick added by the builders progressively 
from back to front (as clearly shown in the section) distorted the vertical 
back and when the work had reached the height of 15 feet, a battered 
buttress was added here, its slope being thereafter continued upwards 
as the construction proceeded. The front face of the superstructure 
conformed, producing a mud-brick wall 394 feet wide on the level of 
its front base and tapering upwards . . . 

(iii) The revetvent: The outer face of the mud-brick wall had been 
protected by a revetment of baked brick. This stood here to a height of 
2% feet but elsewhere survived to a maximum height of 7% feet, tapering 
upwards, Its outer face was battered back to an angle of 23°. To judge 
from its character, the brickwork was at this point a rebuild of the second 
of the three structural phases of the defences. 

(iv) The platform: Behind the rampart, and of one build with it, 
was a platform of mud and mud-brick, which was carried up behind the 
lower part of the mud-brick wall. Its top was at a height of about 16 
feet above the outer base of the wall. A low retaining wall . . . consisting 
of three courses of baked brick alternating with courses of mud-brick, 
was incorporated in the platform. 

The fortification itself falls into three clear principal periods, with 
Sub-periods which could not be differentiated . . . 

Period I: The earliest layout . . . had included a broad salient clasping 
the corner and culminating in a boldly projecting corner-tower. The 
mud-brick of the salient and tower had been faced with a baked brick 
revetment 1% feet thick and battered back at an angle of 27°. This 
revetment showed signs of extensive exposure and weathering and at 
the south-western angle of the corner tower had collapsed anciently 
and had been rebuilt in Period II. To the east of the corner the original 
revetment had disappeared. 

Period II: In this period the weather-worn revetment of Period I was 
rebuilt . .. To the south the frontage of the former salient was now 
carried southwards in a continuous line, the former projection from the 
main mud-brick-wall being here filled up with baked brick . . . On the 
northern side, to the east of the corner-tower, a somewhat similar 
reinforcement was indicated by surviving scraps of baked brick work, 
including a short length of the new outer facing... 

Period III: This period is represented by a new tower or salient of 
mud-brick with a baked brick revetment 3% feet wide, having a batter 
of the exceptional angle of 37° . . . This new structure is turned slightly 
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towards the north-east, evidently for the purpose of increasing its 
command towards the corner. 

The West Gates and Terraces, and Buildings of the Cemetery H 
Culture— 

. . excavation revealed the probable site of the main entrance— 
A— at—point where the mud-brick structure of the defensive system 
was interrupted by a rising passage between lateral walls of mixed mud- 
brick and baked brick . . . 

The remainder of the extensive structural approaches to the entrance 
... consisted of a terrace or terraces fronting the main defensive wall 
and approached through two outer portals, B and C. The resulting 
structures fall into three principal periods to which may be added a 
fourth represented by irrelevant fragmentary buildings super-imposed 
on the ruined terraces by the *Cemetry H’ intruders 

Period I—The plan of the main defensive wall hereabouts includes 
a tower or salient the front of which was originally somewhat oblique 
to the main line, as indicated by the inclination of a baked brick ‘fender’ 
wall which fronted it. The ‘fender’ was pierced near each end by a 
drain marking the approximate former limits of the salient. Between it 
and the structure of the salient was a contemporary filling of rammed 
mud. 

In the first phase of this period (IA) the main entrance was 
approached directly from the exterior without intervening terrace . . . 

Later, but within the general limits of the same early period, the 
sloping foreground of the defences was terraced in two closely 
succeeding phases (IB and IC) to a height of more than 4 feet, the 
terrace being retained by a wall of baked and unbaked brick at an average 
distance of 28 feet from the main wall . . . The terrace was strengthened 
or subdivided in phase IB by an intermediate wall roughly built of baked 
bricks... 

The terrace was approached by two outer portals, B and C, the former 
facing west and the latter facing north-east on to the re-entrant . . . 

Entrance B at this period consisted of featureless parallel walls . . . 
Entrance C is of more interest. Its eastern side is formed by the curving 
revetment of the main defensive wall, its western side by a massive 
pylon from which runs the outer revetment of an astonishingly long 
entrance-passage. The latter follows the line of the main wall, turning 
with it sharply towards the south and ultimately joining the passage 
from Entrance B. At the angle it is re-informed by a projecting 
rectangular guardroom. Probable remains of a second guardroom are 
ill-preserved at the southern angle of Entrance B . . . 
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Period II: In this . . . the gates and terraces are rebuilt on a similar 
plan . . . the main defensive wall was almost entirely refaced with baked 
brick, the new foundations being up to 2 feet above the old . . . Between 
the terraces immediately south of Entrance B, a flight of steps with 
brick-on-edge treads was added shortly afterwards . . . 

Entrance B was likewise rebuilt, largely on the old plan . . . 

Entrance C was similarly remodelled . . . 

Period III: In this period Entrance B was partially blocked by a 
screen-wall with a reduced entrance in the middle. Entrance C . . . was 
now entirely blocked by a barrier of baked and unbaked brick. 

Period IV followed after an interval during which the structures relating 
to the terrace had fallen into decay and had been covered by debris . . . 

R.E.M. Wheeler, *Harappa 1946: The Defences and 
Cemetery R 37', AI, no. 3, 1947, pp. 66-74. 


3(e) Economy and Society of Mohenjodaro 


Agriculture 


-.. Specimens of wheat and barley unearthed . . . disclose the fact that 
both these grains were cultivated. The wheat has been identified as 
Triticum compactum or Triticum sphaerococcum . . .; the barley as 
Hordeum vulgere . . . 

Besides the above cereals and dates, the stones of which have been 
found ... the food . . . comprised beef, mutton, pork and poultry; the 
flesh of the ghariyal, turtles and tortoises ... The bones and shells of all 
these have been found, often in a half-burnt state, either in and around 
the houses of the living or among the offerings of the dead . . . 


Domesticated animals 


The domesticated animals were many. Those of which actual skeletal 
remains have been recovered from among the prehistoric ruins are the 
Indian *humped bull' or zebu, the buffalo, sheep, elephant, camel, pig 
and fowl, though it is not certain whether the two last-named were 
domesticated or wild. Bones of the dog and horse, have also been 
found... 


Wild animals 


. .. the only wild or half-wild ones whose remains have been found at 
Mohenjodaro are the house-frequenting mongoose, the shrew, the black 
rat, and four kinds of deer . . . Other wild animals, however, which are 
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figured on the seals and copper tablets or modelled in the round in 
terracotta, faience, bronze, etc. . . . are the gaur or Indian bison, the 
rhinoceros, tiger, monkey, bear and hare. 


Metals and Minerals 


Besides gold and silver . . . the people were familiar with copper, tin, 
and lead . . . Gold was used for the manufacture of personal ornaments 
of all kinds . . . 

Silver . . . was also fashioned into articles of jewellery; but, unlike 
gold, it was made into relatively large and heavy vessels . . . Lead... 
does not seem to have been widely used . . . 

. . . Copper had already to a large extent taken the place of stone for 
the manufacture of weapons, implements, and domestic utensils, such 
as lance-heads, daggers, knives, axes, chisels and vessels was employed 
also for cheaper kinds of ornaments like bangles, ear-rings, finger-rings 
and girdles, as well as for figurines, wire, etc . . . 

Tin . . . has not been found as a separate metal . . . but only as an 
alloy with copper . . . Bronze was used in preference to copper for the 
manufacture of weapons and implements . . . 


Spinning and Textiles 


That spinning was common . . . is evident from the finding of numerous 
spindle-whorls in the houses; and that it was practised by the well-to-do 
and poor alike is indicated by the fact that the whorls are made of the 
more expensive faience as well as of the cheaper pottery and shell. For 
warmer textiles wool was used; for lighter ones, cotton . . . à 
<. . two statues . . . show us a male figure wearing a long shawl, which 
was drawn over the left shoulder and under the right, so as to leave the 
right arm free . . . 


Hair and Hairdress 


...the men wore short beards and whiskers, with the upper lips 
sometimes shaven . . . Their hair was taken back from the forehead and 
either cut short behind . . . or coiled in a knot or chignon at the back of 
the head, with a fillet to support it . . - 

The one and only head that we possess belonging to what appears 
to be a female statue exhibits the hair falling loose behind. The bronze 
dancing-girl, on the other hand, has it coiled in a very heavy mass which 
starts from above the left ear and falls over the right shoulder while in 
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the terracottas it is generally hidden beneath a more or less elaborate 
coiffure, which in the case of one of the pregnant ex-voto figures takes 
the form of a modern turban, but in the case of the Mother Goddess is 
either crescent-shaped . . . or pointed . . . with cup-shaped attachments 
on either side of the head supported by bands . . . 


Town Planning 


That the people . . . had some idea of town-planning is shown by the 
regularity with which the city of Mohenjodaro is divided up . . . We 
find streets, both wide and narrow, on the whole successfully aligned, 
instead of winding in the way that was usual in most early cities . . . it 
was methodically planned . . . 

All the main streets . . . are oriented to the points of the compass 
and what little deviation there is, is so slight that this orientation is very 
conspicuous. Houses and public buildings correspond in their orientation 
with the streets . . . 

The broadest streets that has yet been cleared is in the H.R. Area 
. «is over 30 feet wide . . . A street in the D.K. Area is in places 28 
feet wide, and there are also streets 13 feet in width in less important 
parts of the site. 

The lanes that divide one block from another vary from 3 ft 8 in to 
7 ft in width . . . 

There is evidence that, though every attempt was made to align the 
streets as regularly as possible, this was done by simple methods only 
and not with the aid of instruments . . . 

One of the two procedures must clearly have been followed: either 
the city must have been built on a definite scheme from the 
commencement of its history . . . or the arrangement of the city was the 
result of deliberate reconstruction on town-planning lines by order of 
the city fathers or a higher authority . . . 

Most of the houses . . . are separated only by party-walls. It does 
not seem, however, that such an arrangement was always satisfactory. 
There are many instances where party-walls were dispensed with and 
owners of adjoining houses each had to provide a wall of his own, a 
distance of only about 6 inches separating the two . . . 

Some of the streets have been entirely barred by thin walls being 
placed across them. In most cases the cross wall has a pronounced 
curvature . . . These . . . may perhaps have been constructed in 
an attempt to divide the city into wards for the purpose of public 
security ... 
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The Great Bath . . . was part of what appears to have been a vast 
hydropathic establishment and the most imposing of all the remains 
unearthed at Mohenjodaro. Its plan is simple: in the centre, an open 
quadrangle with verandahs on its four sides, and at the back of three of 
the verandahs various galleries and rooms; on the south, a long gallery 
with a small chamber in each corner; on the east, a single range of 
small chambers, including one with a well; on the north, a group of 
several halls and fair-sized rooms. In the midst of the open quadrangle 
is a large swimming bath, some 39 feet long by 23 feet broad and sunk 
about 8 feet below the paving of the court, with a flight of steps at 
either end, and at the foot of each a low platform for the convenience 
of bathers, who might otherwise have found the water too deep. The 
bath was filled from the well in Chamber 16 and possibly from other 
wells besides, and the waste water was carried off through a covered 
drain near the S.W. corner, the corbelled roof of which is some 6 ft 6 
in. in height... 

That the Great Bath had at least one upper storey is evident from 
the stairway ascending to the latter in Room 19, as well as from the 
drains descending from it . . . 

. .. for careful and massive construction the Great Bath could hardly 
have been improved upon. From N. to S. its overall measurement is 
180 ft, from E. to W. 108 ft. The outer walls were between 7 and 8 ft 
in thickness at the base, with a batter on the outside of about 6 ft; 
the inner walls for the most part about half as much . . . the actual 
lining of the tank was made of finely dressed brick laid in gypsum 
mortar, between 3 and 4 ft in thickness. Backing this was an inch 
thick damp-proof course of bitumen, which was kept in Place and 
prevented from creeping by another thin wall of burnt brick behind it. 
Then came a packing of crude brick and behind this again another solid 
rectangle of burnt brick encompassing the whole, with short cross-walls 
between it and the verandah foundations in order to counteract any 
outward pressure . . . 


Religion 
Relics of a religious character are remarkably few... 

Among these . . . the first that demand attention are a large number 
of female figurines of terracotta, etc., . . . Some of them . . - with children 
in their arms or in a state of pregnancy, may be assumed to be ex-voto 
offerings, perhaps with a magical significance . . . The great majority . 
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. . of these figurines portray a very distinctive and generally uniform 
type, viz., a standing and almost nude female, wearing a band or girdle 
about her loins with elaborate head-dress and collar and occasionally 
with ornamental cheek cones and a long necklace . . . 

...amale god. . . is strikingly portrayed on the roughly carved seal 
... The God, who is three-faced, is seated on a low Indian throne in a 
typical attitude of yoga, with legs bent double beneath him, heel to 
heel, and toes turned downwards . . . His arms are outstretched, his 
hands, with thumbs to front, resting on his knees. From wrist to shoulder 
the arms are covered with bangles, eight smaller and three larger; over 
his breast is a triangular pectoral or perhaps a series of necklaces or 
torques; . . . and round his waist a double band . . . To either side of the 
God are four animals, an elephant and tiger on his proper right, a 
rhinoceros and buffalo on his left. Beneath the throne are two deer 
standing with heads regardant and horns turned to the centre. At the top 
of the seal is an inscription of seven letters . . . 

The evidence for zoolatry . . . is furnished by the engravings on 
seals and sealings . . . a variety of small terracotta, faience and stone 
figurines and a few stone idols of larger size. The animals represented 
fall into three classes, viz., (a) those of a definitely mythical character; 
(b) those whose mythical character is questionable; and (c) those 
belonging to natural species. In the first of these classes are comprised 
various kinds of therianthropic beasts . . . 

The second class . . . comprises the ‘unicorns’ . , . the two-horned 
beasts . . . and the pair of officiant animals . . . 

The third class to real animals comprises the water buffalo, the 
gaur or Indian bison, the Indian humped bull or zebu, the Indian 
thinoceros, a short-horned humpless bull, the tiger, and the Indian 
elephant. All these are depicted—generally with great spirit and 
fidelity—on the seals . . . 

J. Marshall, Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilisation, 
vol. 1, London, 1931, p. 27-34, 24-5, 48-52, 
66—70, 282-4. 


3(f) Working Platforms and Burials at Harappa 


Working Platforms at Harappa 


The newly excavated platform is circular in shape, with a diameter of 
10 ft 9 in. to 11 ft. It consists of five concentric rings of burnt bricks set 
on edge, and is one brick in thickness. The ring nearest to the centre 
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has been extremely worn and broken, that next to it somewhat less so, 
whilst the outermost ring is the least worn. The central void was 
carried down below the brick-course as a conical hollow to a depth of 
2 ft 4 in., and was continued upwards in section to a height of 1'A ft by 
a cavity filled with loose earth in the make-up of an overlying floor. It 
was evident that a wooden object had been embedded in the socket and 
had projected above the brick-platform; and it may reasonably be inferred 
that a wooden mortar, hollowed in a section of a tree-trunk, occupied 
the centre of the platform. The fragmentary character of the innermost 
ring of bricks suggests that they may have been inserted in an incomplete 
state as wedges, or their damage may have been due in part to renewals 
of the wooden mortar. In the first and second rings from the centre— 
more clearly in the second—a group of two or three hollow worn bricks 
alternates with a group of one or two relatively sound bricks, the former, 
it may be supposed, representing the place where the feet of the workman 
were normally planted. About the broken centre were found fragments 
of straw or husk. 

It is inferred, therefore, that the platform surrounded a wooden mortar 
where grain was pounded by one or more workers with long pestles. 


Wheeler, Harappa 1946: The Defence and Cemetery, 
R 37, op. cit., p. 78. 


Burials at Harappa 


In the 1937-41 excavations forty-seven graves of R 37 were found, and 
in 1946 a further ten graves were identified. Of the latter, four yielded 
complete skeletons, four had been disturbed, and two were not 
completely uncovered. In a total of eighteen instances, earlier burials 
had been cut by later graves, and in eight instances the latter had 
again been cut by tertiary burials. Nevertheless, the cemetery 
belongs to one and the same general stratum and was evidently 
in continuous use. 

The body was normally extended, occasionally on one side or the 
other, with the head to the north (between north-west and north-east, 
but usually. within a few degrees of north). Mr. Sastri observed only 
one exception, a burial with the head to the south. Grave-pits varied in 
dimensions, ranging from 10 to 15 ft in length, 2% to 10 ft in width, 
and dug to a depth of 2 to 3 ft from the contemporary surface. 
An average grave measured superficially 10 by 3-4 ft, with a depth of 
2 ft. The pit was generally wider towards the head. Its large size was 
due to the custom of including large quantities of pottery, mostly 
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near the head but some also at the feet and along the sides and 
occasionally below the body. The number of pots accompanying 
a burial ranged from two to forty, with an average of fifteen to twenty. 
Most of the types were such as occur on habitation-sites of the mature 
Harappa culture. 

Personal ornaments were sometimes worn by the dead. In the 1946 
series, a copper ring was found on the ring finger of a right hand, while 
Mr. Sastri had previously found two skeletons each with a necklace of 
steatite beads, two with anklets of paste beads, and one with an earring 
of thin copper wire. Shell bangles and beads of steatite and paste appear 
to have been the most common accompaniments. 

Besides pottery and personal ornaments, toilet objects occasionally 
formed a part of the grave-furniture. From the total number of graves 
found in 1937-1946, twelve yielded each a handled copper mirror; others 
produced mother-of-pearl shells; one an antimony stick; and one, a large 
shell spoon. 

It may be noted that some of the graves contained, besides a human 
skeleton, a few decayed animal-bones. One grave included the bones 
of a fowl, together with a small handled lamp, placed at the feet 
of the dead. 

Ibid., pp. 85-86. 


Section 4 


PROFILE OF AN EARLY SOCIETY: 
THE LITERARY EVIDENCE OF THE RGVEDA 


Sectional Note 


The earliest compilation of literary compositions in India is 
available in the form of the Rgveda which may be characterized 
as a collection of hymns by priestly families. There are serious 
uncertainties regarding its age: on linguistic grounds a date around 
c.1000 B.c. has been suggested, although it has been stressed at 
the same time that it contains both earlier and later material. 
Secondly, despite attempts at correlation between available 
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archaeological material and the Vedic evidence, the archaeology 
of the Vedas seems still to elude the archaeologist. There are, 
however, several reasons why the Rgvedic material may be taken 
to provide useful. insights into the understanding of the process 
of social change in early India. The Rgveda represents a society 
which, despite opinions and convictions to the contrary, was at a 
pre-civilizational stage and would thus be a starting point for the 
study of transition to civilization. Secondly, such details as are 
found in literary sources are not always available in archaeology. 
The Rgvedic economy was predominantly pastoral, the 
references to cattle-wealth being more numerous than those to 
agriculture; the technology also in all likelihood represents the 
pre-Iron Age. The tribes were termed as jana, its subdivisions 
being vis (clan) and kula (family). Although governed by a head, 
rajan, whose functions were primarily those of a tribal military 
leader, popular participation in affairs of polity is evident in the 
organization of sabha and samiti, elsewhere, ganapati or jyestha 
was the head of the ganas where non-monarchical polity 
foreshadowed the republicanism of the later ages. The religious 
system centered around various natural phenomena, personified 
and invested with divinity in the pattern of animism. Thus Indra, 
the god of thunder and of rains, was among the most important 
deities. Agni or fire presided over the domestic hearth and acted 
as a messenger for carrying the offering at domestic sacrifices 
to their intended destinations. f 
Elements of later changes were also present in the society. 
The Rgvedic geographical focus is scattered from Afghanistan to 
North Rajasthan and the Indo-Gangetic divide, but the shift 


towards the latter area was already evident, and movements further 
east and south must have begun shortly after the period of the 


Rgveda. Despite its accent on cattle-wealth, diversification of 
crafts was present in the Rgvedic society in the form of numerous 
professions such as those of the carpenters, smiths, tanners, 
weavers, potters, grinders of corn and so on. Caste system was 
not fully developed, but rudiments of it, in the division in terms 
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of Brahmana, Rajanya and Vaigya were present, and the closeness 
between the purohita and the rajan foreshadowed the relation of 
dependence between the Brahmana and the Ksatriya of later times. 
Interaction with the indigenous peoples had begun: the Rgvedic 
tribes not only fought inter-tribal battles, the conflict with the 
indigenous dasas and dasyus, as they are termed in the Rgveda, 
was also incessant. Interaction at another level was equally, if 
not more, important: assimilation of non-Sanskritic words in the 
Rgveda and the dasas in the Rgvedic society suggests that the 
changes that later took place were not ‘pure’ offshoots of a ‘pure’ 
Rgvedic Aryan culture. 


4(a) The Tribes and Tribal Welfare! 


VII. 18.6. Eager for spoil was Turvasa Purodaé, fain to win wealth, 
like fishes urged by hunger. 

The Bhrgus and the Druhyus quickly listened: friend rescued friend 
mid the two distant peoples. 
VII. 18.7. Together came the Pakthas, the Bhalanas, the Alinas, the 
Sivas, the Visāņins . . . Yet to the Trtsus came the Arya’s comrade 
through love of spoil and heroes’ war to lead them. 
VII. 18.11. The king who scattered one-and-twenty people of both 
Vaikarna tribes through lust of glory—as the skilled priest clips grass 
within the chamber, so hath the Hero Indra wrought their downfall. 
VII. 18.14. . . . The Anavas and Druhyus, seeking booty, have slept, the 
sixty hundred, yea, six thousand. And six-and-sixty heroes. For the pious 
were all these mighty exploits done by Indra. 
VII. 18. 19. Yamuna and Trtsus aided Indra. There he stripped Bheda 
bare of all his treasures. The Ajas and the Sigrus and the Yaksus brought 
in to him as tribute heads of horses. 
X. 108.7. Paved with the rock is this our treasure-chamber; filled full of 
precious things, of kine, and horses. 
These Panis who are watchful keepers guard it. In vain hast thou 
approached this lonely station. 
X. 69. 6. All treasures hast thou won of plains and mountains, and quelled 


l. The excerpts from the Rgveda, except where stated, are all from R.T.H. Griffith, 
The Hymns of the Rgveda, fourth edition, 1963. 
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the Dasas’ and the Aryas’ hatred. 
Like the bold hero Cyavana, O Agni, mayst thou subdue the men 
who long for battle. 


4(b) Cattle-rearing 


I. 42.8. Lead us to meadows rich in grass: send on our way no early 
heat: O Püsan, find thou power for this. 
VI. 54.57. May  Püsan follow near our kine; may Püsan keep our 
horses safe: May Püsan gather gear for us. 
Follow the kine of him who pours libations out and worships thee: 
And ours who sing thee songs of praise. 
X. 19. 5-6. Yea, let the herdsman, too, return, who marketh well their 
driving forth; 
Marketh their wandering away, their turning back and coming home. 
Home-leader, lead them home to us; Indra restore to us our kine. 
We will rejoice in them alive. 
X. 169. 1. May the wind blow upon our cows with healing; may they 
eat herbage full of vigorous juices. 
May they drink waters rich in life and fatness: to food that moves 
on feet be gracious, Rudra. 


4(c) Agriculture 


X. 34.13. Play not with dice: no, cultivate (krsasva) thy corn-land 
(krsim). Enjoy the gain, and deem that wealth sufficient. j 
There are thy cattle, there thy wife, O gambler. So this good Savitr 
himself hath told me. : 
IV. 57.6. Auspicious Sita, come thou near: we venerate and worship thee. 
That thou mayst bless and prosper us and bring us fruits abundantly. 
IV. 57.7. May Indra press the furrow (Sita) down, may Püsan guide its 
course aright. i 
May she, as rich in milk, be drained for us through each succeeding 
year. ; i 
X. 71.2. Where like men cleansing com-flour in a cribble, the wise in 
spirit have created language. é z 
Friends see and recognize the marks of friendship: their speech retains 
the blessed sign imprinted. 
IV. 57.4. Happily gain our steers and men, may the plough furrow 
happily. Happily be the traces bound; happily may he ply the good. 
IV. 57.5. Suna and Sira, welcome ye this land, and with the milk which 
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ye have made in heaven. 

Bestow ye both this earth of ours. 
I. 110.5. The Rbhus with a rod measured, as it were a field, the single 
sacrificial chalice wide of mouth. 

Lauded of all who saw, praying for what is best, desiring glorious 
fame among immortal gods. 
VI. 53.9. Thou bearest, glowing Lord, a goad with horny point that 
guides the cows? 
IV. 57.8 Happily let the shares (phala) turn up the ploughland, happily 
go the ploughers with the oxen. With meat and milk Parjanya make us 
happy. Grant us prosperity, Suna and Sira. 
X. 68.3. Brhaspati, having won them from the mountains, strewed down, 
like barley (yava) out of winnowing baskets. 

The vigorous, wandering cows who aid the pious, desired of all, of 
blameless form, well-coloured. 
III. 53.17. Strong be the pair of oxen, firm the axles, let not the pole 
slip nor the yoke be broken. May Indra keep the yoke-pins from 
decaying; attend us, thou whose fillies are uninjured. 
X. 101.3. Lay on the yokes, and fasten well the traces: formed is the 
furrow, sow the seed within it. Through song may we find hearing 
fraught with plenty: near to the ripened grain approach the sickle. 
X. 101.4. Wise, through desire of bliss from gods, the skilful bind the 
traces fast. And lay the yokes on either side. 
X. 131 2. What then? As men whose fields are full of barley (yava) 
reap the ripe corn removing it in order. 

So bring the food of those men, bring it hither who went not to 
prepare the grass for worship. 
IV, 24.7. He who this day for Indra presses soma, prepares the brew 
and fries the grains of barley (yava). 
X. 101.5 Arrange the buckets in their place: securely fasten on the straps. 
We will pour forth the well that hath a copious stream, fair-flowing 
well that never fails. 


4(d) Crafts, Metal, Occupations, Transport, etc. 


II. 3.6. Good work for us, the glorious Night and Morning, like female 
weavers, waxen from aforetime. 

IV. 22.2. Bull, hurler of the four-edged rain producer with both his 
arms, strong, mighty, most heroic; 


2. This may by a description of some kind of plough. 
3. Reference to plough-shau. 
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Wearing as wool Parusni for adornment, whose joints for sake of 
friendship he hath covered. 
VIII. 5.38. He who hath given me for mine own ten kings like gold to 
look upon. 
At Caidya's feet are all the people round about, all those who think 
upon the shield (carmamma). 
III. 53.19. Enclose thee in the heart of Khayar timber, in the car wrought 
of SimSapa put firmness. 
Show thyself strong, O axle, fixed and strengthened; throw us not 
from the car whereon we travel. 
IV. 36.5. In synods must be sung the car which Vibhvan wrought; that 
which ye favour, gods! is famed among mankind. 
VII. 104.21. Yea, Sakra, like an axe that splits the timber, attacks and 
smashes them like earthen vessels. 
X. 94.13. This, this the stones proclaim, what time they are disjoined, 
and when with ringing sounds they move and drink the balm. 
Like tillers of the ground (dhanyakrt) when they are sowing seed, 
they mix the soma, nor, devouring minish it. 
X. 142.4. O’er hills, through vales devouring as thou goest, thou partest 
like an army fain for booty. : 
As when a barber shaves a beard thou shavest earth when the wind 
blows on thy flame and fans it. r 
V. 45.6. Come, let us carry out, O friends, the purpose wherewith the 
mother threw the cow's stall open, i 
‘That wherewith Manu conquered Visisipra, wherewith the wandering 
merchant gained heaven’s water. 
X. 97.6. He who hath store of herbs at hand like kings amid a crowd of 
men— 
Physician is that sage’s name, fiend-slayer, chaser of disease. 
V. 30.15. We have received four thousand head of cattle presented by 
the Rusamas, O Agni. ^ 
And we, the singers, have received the cauldron of metal—which 
was heated for pravargya. ‘ 
X. 102.7. Deftly for him he stretched the car-pole forward, guided the 
bull thereto and firmly yoked him. t 
Indra vouchsafed the lord of cows his favour; with mighty steps the 
buffalo ran onward. 3 B 
X. 101.2. Make pleasant hymns, spin out your songs and praises: build 
ye a ship equi with oars for transport. 4 
obe di adn make all things ready, and let the sacrifice, 
my friends, go forward. 
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V.53.11. With eulogies and hymns may we follow your army, troop by 
troop, and band by band. 

And company by company. 
X.117.6.* The food earned by the fool is in vain, truly say I that it is 
death to him; 

He feeds no comrade nor a friend; he eats alone and also bears the 
burden of his sins alone. 
X.117.7.* Only when ploughing does the plough-share produce food; 
Only by walking can a distance be covered; 

A Brahmana who can speak is preferable to one who cannot. 

A liberal friend should be better than an illiberal one. 


4(f) Family 


VII. 55.5. Sleep mother, let the father sleep, sleep dog and master of 
the house. 
Let all the kinsmen sleep, sleep all the people who are round about. 


4(g) Rgvedic Polity: Kingship 


X. 173.1 Be with us; I have chosen thee; stand steadfast and immovable. 
Let all the people wish for thee; let not thy kingship fall away. 
X. 173.6. On constant soma let us think with constant sacrificial gift. 
And then may Indra make the clans bring tribute unto thee alone. 
VIII. 35.17. Strengthen the raling power, strengthen the men of war; 
slay ye the Raksasas and drive away disease. 
Accordant, df one mind with Sürya and with Dawn, the presser's 
soma, Aśvins drink. 


4(h) Assemblies 


VI. 28.6. . . . Prosper my house, ye with auspicious voices. Your power 
is glorified in our assemblies (sabha). 

VIII. 4.9. Indra thy friend is fair of form and rich in horses, cars and 
kine. He ever more hath food accompanied by wealth, and radiant joins 
the company (sabha). 


4, X.117.6-7. have been translated by B.K. Ghosh, in The Vedic Age, R.C. Majumdar, 
ed., London, 1951, p. 341. 
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III. 1.18. Within the house hath sate the King Immortal of mortals, filling 
full their sacred synods (vidatha). 

Bedewed with holy oil he shineth widely, Agni, the knower of all 
secret wisdom. 
I. 167.6. Upon their car the young men set the maiden wedded to glory, 
mighty in assemblies (vidatha), 

When your song, Maruts, rose, and, with oblation, the soma-pourer 
sang his hymn in worship. 
I. 91.20. To him who worship Soma gives the milch-cow, a fleet steed, 
and a man of active knowledge. 

Skilled in home duties, meet for holy synod (vidatha) for council 
(sabha) meet, a glory to his father. 


4(i) Gifts 


I. 126.25 A hundred gold pieces from the fame-seeking king 
Together with a hundred horses as a present have I received, 
I, Kaksivant, obtained also a hundred cows from my master, 
Who exalted thereby his fame immortal up to heaven. 
1.126.3.5 Dark horses given by Svanaya, and 
Ten chariots carrying slave-girls fell to my share; 
Followed a herd of sixty thousand cows, 
All this as sacrificial fee did Kaksivant receive at the end of the 
session. 


4(i) Gods and Goddesses, etc. 


Indra 

I. 32.1.6 The heroic deeds of Indra shall I proclaim, the deeds that the 
thunder-wielder performed first. He slew the dragon, freed the waters, 
slit the bowels of the hills. 

1.32.2.5 He slew the dragon resting on the hill. 

Tvastr had forged for him the shining thunder, And the waters 
springing forth rushed towards the ocean, like cows lowing (at the sight 
of their calves). : 
1.32.11.5 As Dasa-wives stayed the water guarded by the dragon, like 
the cows restrained by the Panis: 


5. |.126.2-3 have been translated by B.K. Ghosh in The Vedic Age , R.C. Majumdar, 


ed., p. 347. á 7 
6. 1. 32.1,2 and 11 have been translated by B.K: Ghosh, in The Vedic Age, RC. 


Majumdar, ed., London, 1951, p. 340. 
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the watery-pit which was sealed, —that he opened by slaying Vrtra, 
and released the waters. 
I. 32.3. Impetuous as a bull, he chose the soma, and in three sacred 
beakers drank the juices. 

Maghavant grasped the thunder for his weapon, and smote to death 
this first born of the dragons. 
VI. 27.3. All thy vast power, O Maghavant, we know not, know not the 
riches of thy full abundance. 

No one hart seen that might of thine, productive of bounty every 
day renewed, O Indra. 
VI. 27.4. This one great power of thine our eyes have witnessed, 
wherewith thou slewest Varasikha’s children. 

When by the force of thy descending thunder, at the mere sound 
their boldest was demolished. 
VI. 27.5. In aid of Abhyavartin Cayamana, Indra destroyed the seed of 
Vara$ikha. 

At Hariyüpiyà he smote the vanguard of the Vricivants, and the 
rear fled frighted. 


Agni and Other Deities 


1.73.4. Thee, such, in settlements secure, O Agni, our men serve ever 
kindled in each dwelling. 

On him have they laid splendour in abundance: dear to all men, 
bearer be he of riches. 
I. 73.5. May thy rich worshippers win food, O Agni, and princes gain 
long life who bring oblation. 

May we get booty from our foe in battle, presenting to the gods 
their share of glory. 
I. 73.8. May we and those who worship be the mortals whom thou, O 
Agni, leadest on to riches. 

Thou hast filled earth and heaven and air's mid-region, and followest 
the whole world like a shadow. 
1. 73.9. Aided by thee, O Agni, may we conquer steeds with steeds, 
men with men, heroes with heroes. 

Lords of the wealth transmitted by our fathers: and may our princes 
live a hundred winters. 
I. 73.10. May these our hymns of praise, Agni, Ordainer, be pleasant to 
thee in thy heart and spirit. 

May we have power to hold thy steeds of riches, laying on thee the 
god-sent gift of glory. 
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IX. 40.3. O Indu, Soma, send us now great opulence from every side, 
Pour on us treasures thousandfold. 
IX. 40.4. O Soma Pavamana, bring, Indu, all splendours hitherward: 
Find for us food in boundless store. 
IX. 40.6. O Indu, Soma, being cleansed, bring hither riches doubly- 
piled. 

Wealth, mighty Indu, meet for lauds, 
1.48.57 Like a fair maiden comes Usas, gladdening (all), She comes 
awakening our-footed beasts, and makes the birds rise into the air. 
I. 48.6.” O Usas, shine with shimmering radiance, O daughter of heaven, 
bringing us ample happiness, as you shew your light upon the daily 
sacrifices. 
L 48.14? Whoever were the Rsis of old that invoked you 

for protection and support, O noble one, 
Yet accept our hymns and bestow on us a gift in token 
Of your satisfaction, O Usas, with brilliant lustre. 


7... 1.48.5,6,14 have been translated by B.K. Ghosh in The Vedic Age, R.C. Majumdar, 


ed., London, 1951, p. 342. 


Chapter III 


THE IRON AGE AND THE 
FORMATION OF JANAPADAS 


Introductory Note 


In the history of the use of metal, iron followed copper and bronze. 
In India the advent of iron marked not only a technological 
change, but a cultural change as well, particularly in certain 
regional contexts where, for environmental reasons, a more 
advanced technology than copper-bronze was a precondition for 
the full realization of their cultural potentialities. Throughout the 
subcontinent iron led slowly but perceptibly to the transition from 
the proto-historical to the historical culture. 

In the first section of this chapter selected excerpts provide an 
archaeological perspective of the early iron-using areas of the 
subcontinent, and of the iron-age urban centres. The chronology 
of iron differs, as can be expected, from one area to another, but 
between the period c. 1000 p.c. and 500 p.c. its use may be said 
to have spread in all the major areas: (1)The upper Ganges valley 
and its peripheries; (2) Malwa plateau and the Tapti valley; 
(3) the Baluchistan plains; (4) South and Central Indian megalithic 
areas; (5) middle and lower Ganges valleys; (6) North-west, 
mainly Peshawar region (D. K. Chakrabarti, *Beginning of Iron 
in India: Problem Reconsidered’, Perspectives in Palaeoanthro- 
pology: D. Sen Festschrift, A.K. Ghosh, ed., Calcutta, 1973, 
pp. 345 ff). For the impact of iron on culture a single 
representative area, the Ganges valley, may be mentioned. 
Archaeology of the Iron Age phases of the Ganges valley 
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settlements is certainly much more well known than of the 
preceding phase, and there is a hint of their being larger in size. 
By the middle of the sixth century B.c. some of these settlements 
had reached the proportions of urban centres, suggesting that for 
the first time since the decline of the Harappan civilization, a 
substantial agricultural surplus, which could sustain such urban 
centres, had emerged. The use of coins, of silver and copper, in 
large numbers, from about this period, implies considerable trade 
and commerce. Some of the urban centres were also seats of 
political power as suggested by elaborate defence arrangements 
in some of them, Thus a political system with definable territorial 
units as its bases had also developed by this time. 

Such changes, indicated by archaeology, are confirmed by 
literary sources which provide fuller details. For the early part of 
the period such source would be constituted by the corpus of the 
later Vedic texts. Together they indicate a territorial shift of the 
Vedic tribes towards the Ganges valley and of the formation of 
kingdoms in this region. Technologically, the later Vedic age may 
be said to correspond to the archaeological Iron Age, and section 
2, which incorporates the later Vedic sources, aims to show how 
the material basis of Vedic life changed over centuries and brought 
in along with it changes in spheres of social and political 
organization, and speculative ideas. Although the archaeology of 
the Ganges valley Iron Age sites has not yet been thoroughly 
correlated with the later Vedic information, it should be 
remembered that the geographical focus of both was the same. 

Another category of literary source which would relate toa 
relatively later date consists of the canonical texts of the Buddhists 
and the Jains. The dates of such texts are highly debatable, but 
some of them are definitely quite early and they do provide 
authentic details against which the origin of the heterodox 
movements of the sixth century B.c. may be studied. In the relevant 
section (section 3) of this chapter material from some 
comparatively late texts has been incorporated, but they may be 
believed to have preserved the elements of such teachings as may 
date back to the sixth century B.c. The early—particularly 
Buddhist—texts again confirm what is known from archaeology 
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and other literary sources: they too contain details regarding 
agriculture and agrarian social groups; monarchies and oligarchies, 
rise of mercantile communities and urban centres and the great 
spurt of speculative and philosophical movements of the time. 
The geographical focus here is on eastern U.P. and Bihar, and it 
is in this regional context that the early history of the heterodox 
movements will have to be placed. 

The beginnings of an empire, the nucleus of which was 
Magadha in south Bihar, may be traced to this period, although 
the empire in its final shape did not emerge before the close of 
this fourth century B.c. The earliest historical empire of India, the 
Mauryan empire, presented for the first time the recognizable 
contours of an imperial structure in India and of imperial policy. 
The period is much better documented and also chronologically 
more certain than earlier periods. Apart from non-indigenous 
accounts such as those of Megasthenes, which from now on 
constitute an important source material of Indian history, and the 
Arthasástra, some portions of which would certainly relate to 
this period, we have also the personal edicts of ASoka. These 
edicts start a new series of documents, and such written 
documents, in the form of inscriptions, became one of our chief 
sources of information for early Indian history. 


Section 1 


IRON AGE SITES AND IRON AGE 
URBAN CULTURE 


Sectional Note 


The early history of iron in India may be studied in terms of 
different regional contexts, and leaving aside the problem whether 
or not Indian iron technology was the result of some diffusion 
from the west, attention may here be focussed on the various 
*iron-bearing foci’. From the evidence available at present, the 
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earliest occurrence of iron was in three major regions. In the upper 
Ganges valley and the Indo-Gangetic divide iron is first found 
associated with a culture known, after its characteristic pottery, 
as Painted Grey Ware around 800 B.C. Its use was sparse in the 
beginning, but by the middle of the sixth century B.c. it had 
become fairly common, and associated as it became in this period 
with a new culture, the Northern Black Polished Ware Culture, 
its horizon expanded to include the central and lower Ganges 
valley where it marked a significant break from the earlier 
cultures. 

In the Malwa region and Tapti valley too, at such sites as 
Nagda, Eran, Prakash, iron brought in an element of change in 
the earlier chalcolithic cultures, and it is possible that the use of 
iron was slightly earlier in this region (c. 1000 B.c.) than in the 
Ganges valley. Similar, possibly, was the date of the beginning 
of iron in at least one area in south India. At Hallur in north 
Karnataka iron appears in an ‘overlapped phase’ with neolithic 
implements at the mean date of 900 s.c., and if this date is found 
not applicable to the other Iron Age sites of southern India, it is 
still clear that the megaliths with which iron is associated in that 
region marked a definite cultural departure from the earlier 
neolithic. 

In all the regions mentioned above, iron brought in a change 
in economy, the characteristic feature of which may be said to 
have been a more advanced type of agriculture. In the Ganges 
valley and in the Malwa region iron also led to the rise of urban 
centres. Both Brahmanical and Buddhist texts are replete with 
reference to cities of the middle of the first millennium B.C. and 
it is precisely at such cities—Ahichhatra, Varanasi, Kauśāmbī, 
Sravasti, Ujjayini to name only a few—that archaeological 
evidence of Iron Age urbanization is available. Although 
urbanization is not evidenced in the south till a few centuries 
later, some of the important elements of south Indian social 
organization had evolved in the megalithic phase which continued 
down to early historical times, and at least for the extreme south 
such elements came to be preserved in the corpus of Sahgam 
literature, excerpts from which are included in the next chapter. 
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1(a) Iron Age Sites in Northern India: 
Hastinapura and Atranjikherà 


Hastinapura 


Hastinapura, 29°9’ North latitude and 78°3’ East longitude, is located 
in Mewana Tehsil of Meerut district in Uttar Pradesh . . . 

As one approaches Hastinapura a series of mounds, jutting out 
against the eastern horizon, strikes the eye. At places they rise to a 
height of 60 ft above the surrounding ground-level. From the summit 
of these mounds may be had a glimpse of the river Ganga which flows 
at a distance of nearly 5 miles to the east. Within a mile in the same 
direction can be seen another streamlet sluggish yet perennial, called 
the Buri [Budi] Ganga, the old Ganga, — a fact indicating that in olden 
times the main river itself was flowing much nearer the mounds . . . 
Hastinapura . . . seems to have developed more along the bank, which 
runs north-south, than at right angles to it. This is suggested by the 
extent of the ancient ruins which cover over half a mile from north to 
south, but hardly a quarter mile from east to west . . . 

. . . Four trenches, HST-1 to HST-4, varying from 9 to 44 ft in 
width and 36 to 590 ft in length were laid across the mound at different 
points. Two of them, viz., HST-land HST-2 revealed that there had 
been a Hastinapura as many as five occupational periods (numbered I- 
V from bottom upwards) with a definite break in between all of them. 
In the other two trenches, HST-3 and HST-4, remains of the medieval 
time also (Period V) were encountered. The absence of earlier strata 
from these two trenches suggests that this part of the mound had 
been denuded fairly long ago, at any rate before the beginning of the 
period V. 

All the five periods were characterized by their typical ceramic 
industries and other objects like metal tools, terracotta figurines, etc. 


Period I 


It was represented by a deposit of brown clay which varied from 1 to 
1% ft in thickness and at places was even entirely absent, having been 
cut away by pits of later periods. The soil was comparatively hard to 
dig and came out in clods which occasionally contained . . . the Ochre 
coloured Ware. Made of medium-grained clay the ware was rather 
underfired. It seems to have had a wash of ochre, the colour of which 
ranged from orange-red to deep red. The wash had a tendency to rub 
off. In some instances a red slip had been applied instead. Since the 
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sherds were very small no definite forms of the pots, except outlines of 
rims, could be obtained. It is also difficult to say if they were all wheel 
turned... 

No structures or antiquities were encountered in Period I. . . 

The stray occurrence of the potsherds in Period I suggests that the 
settlement was rather sporadic. The site was deserted by the inhabitants 
of this period well before the arrival of their successors, since there was- 
no cultural overlap between the two. 


Period II 


The most distinctive industry of this period was the Painted Grey Ware. 
It had generally a very fine fabric though coarser examples were also 
met with occasionally. The colour of the ware varied from ashy to dark 
grey, the greyness being apparently the result of reducing conditions in 
the kiln. The baking, however, was perfect. The more common types 
represented in the ware were bowls and dishes with straight or convex 
sides and round or sagger-base. They were mostly wheel-turned, though 
handmade specimens were not altogether wanting. The pots had painted 
designs usually in black pigment, but sometimes in chocolate or reddish- 
brown instead . . . The paint seems to have been applied to the pots 
when they were dry and ready for firing. The motifs included: simple 
band round the rim, both inside and outside; groups of vertical, oblique 
or criss-cross lines usually on the outside profile but sometimes also on 
the interior; row of dots or dashes or dots alternating with simple lines; 
chain of short spirals on the outside profile; concentric circles or 
semicircles; sigmas or svastikas either on the outside profile or on the 
interior of the base. Along this ware, but in a much smaller quantity, 
was also produced another class of pottery with a medium-grained grey 
core but reddish-brown slip. The designs in this case were painted with 
deep-chocolate colour . . . In addition to the painted wares of the Period, 
mention may be made of a blackslipped ware, which, though not at all 
possessing the lustre of the Northern Black Polished Ware, may have 
been perhaps its forerunner. Some of the sherds in the black-slipped 
ware had a black-and-red exterior instead of the usual black, which 
suggested that they had been fired in an inverted position . . . Red Ware 
also occurred during this period, of which a small percentage had a fine 


bright slip. : WD " 
... no detailed plans of the houses during this period were obtained. 
However, remains of mud or mud-brick walls were noted . . . The 


presence of mud-plaster with prominent reed impressions suggested that 
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some of the houses had a reed-walling which was plastered over with 
mud mixed with rice-husk . . . 

The inhabitants of Hastinapura at this stage used copper as their 
chief metal, of which an arrowhead, a nail-parer, a borer (?), an antimony 
rod and a few other fragmentary objects were obtained. No iron objects 
were found although in the uppermost levels of the Period lumps of 
iron ore and slag were met with . . . 

The terracotta objects of the Period included animal figurines, discs 
and one each of feeding cup pendant and stamp . . . 

From a pit of this Period were recovered charred grains which . . . 
(have been) identified as rice. 

A study of the animal remains from the exeavation has thrown much 
valuable light on the economy and food-habits of the people . . . The 
occurrence of charred bones of the humped cattle (Bos indicus), buffalo 
(Bos bubalis), sheep (Ovis vignei), pig (Sus cristatus), etc. bearing 
definite cut-marks on them, shows that these animals were slaughtered. 

From the fact that bones of the humped cattle and buffalo were 
obtained in very large numbers, it is evident that cattle-breeding formed 
an important occupation of the people . . . People also seem to have 
been fond of hunting the deer, the bones of which were frequently used 
for making styli and other decorative objects. 

- ~. Mention must be made of the occurrence of the skeletal remains 
of the horse (Equus caballus) during this period . . . 

When some 6-7 ft of occupational strata of Period II had come into 
being there occurred a great flood in the river, which cut away a 
considerable portion of the settlement, as indicated by the erosional scar 
on the mound. While most of the eroded material must have been carried 
away by the turbulent waters of the river far downstream, a part of it 
managed to settle down in the river-bed close by. This was revealed by 
a number of borings made in the Khadar area, within 200 yards of the 
mound. From there ancient pottery was recovered as many as 4550 ft 
below the subsoil water level. 


Period III 


».. . Occupation of the site was resumed by a population which had now 
completely given up the Painted Grey Ware but had developed another 
remarkable class of pottery known . . . as the Northern Black Polished 
Ware. Made of nicely levigated clay, the ware was well-fired and gave 
a metallic ring. Though usually jet-black or steel-blue in colour it was 
sometimes golden or silvery-white too, having an almost mirror-like 
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surface . . . While some of the shapes in this ware are derivable from 
those in the black-slipped and grey wares of Period II, for example, 
dishes and bowls with straight or convex sides and sagger-base, there 
are many new ones too. Mention may be made of handis with a sharp 
carination about the middle of the body and vases with flat base . . . 

In addition to the NBP Ware . . . the people used plain grey and red 
wares too. The grey ware was generally much coarser and thicker in 
section . . . There were, however, several additional types in the grey 
ware of Period III, viz. hàndis . . . and basins with collared rim and, 
occasionally, a lip. Some comparatively fine dishes bore, on the interior 
of the base, impressed designs of concentric circles of rosettes. In the 
red ware . . . the more striking types were: pear-shaped vases, carinated 
handis, footed bowls and basins with lug-handles. 

For constructing houses, etc. burnt bricks were now used on a fairly 
large scale, although mud-bricks and sometimes even mud-clods were 
also employed. The trapezoidal bricks were used essentially for circular 
structures like barns and cappings of ring-wells etc. . . . 

Within the limited area excavated no details of house planning, etc. 
could be expected. A wall was observed to run for nearly 28 ft without 
coming to an end within the excavated area . . . three mud walls 
suggested the existence of two rooms, one of which measured at least 
15 x 15 ft. 

The excavation brought to light two burnt-brick drains belonging to 
this Period. One of them, drain A, was sunk 3 ft deep from the ground- 
level and was provided with a brick floor and lining . . . Individual 
houses, however, had their own soakage arrangement. Several long jars 
were placed vertically one above the other in a deep pit and the bottom 
of every jar was perforated so that water could pass freely downwards. 
The excavation also revealed several ring wells. Made of terracotta, the 
rings measured about 2 ft in diameter, 5-6 ft in height and 2 in. in 
thickness. 

It was in Period III that regular use of iron was observed for the first 
time. . . . The more notable objects in this metal included a barbed and 
Socketed arrowhead, a chisel and a sickle blade. Amongst the copper 
objects of this Period mention may be made of antimony rods, nailparers 
and one each of latch (?) ferrule . . . i 

_... Punch-marked coins, both copper and silver as well as uninscribed 
cast-coins of copper, were used as currency . - - ' 

A considerable progress was also reflected in the art of clay modelling 
during this period . . . : 

Besides animal figurines, human figurines were also met with . . . 
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Of special interest was a therianthropic figure with a human face and 
animal body. 

The third occupation at Hastinápura came to an end as a result of 
large-scale fire, which practically destroyed the whole of the town. Burnt 
walls and floors and charcoal remains of bamboos, reeds and matting 
once used in the roofs can now be seen practically throughout the mound 
in the layer making the end of the period. 

. .. the various Periods at Hastinapura may be dated as follows: 

Period I: Pre-1200 B.C. 

Period II: circa 1100 to circa 800 B.C. 

Period III: early sixth to early third century B.C. 

Period IV: early second century B.C. to the end of the third 
century A.D. 

Period V: Late eleventh to early fifteenth century A.D. 

B. B. Lal, ‘Excavation at Hastinapura and other 
explorations in the Upper Ganga and Sutlej basins: New 
light on the Dark Age between the end of the Harappan 
culture and the early historical period.’ AI, Nos, 10-11, 
1954-55, pp. 5-23. 


Atranjikhera 


., The excavation revealed a succession of three periods distinguished 
respectively by the occurrence of Ochre-coloured Ware, the Black- 
and-Red Ware and the Painted Grey Ware . . . 

Period I, ascribable to the middle of the second millennium B.C., 
was represented by a 0.80 to 1.50 m thick deposit overlying the natural 
soil in the north-eastern part of the mound . . . Within the thickness of 
this deposit no regular signs of habitation were noticed . . . 

The associated pottery belong to the class of Ochre-coloured Ware 
with such distinguishing features as indifferent firing, thick and porous 
sections, rolled edges and a bright ocherous wash which easily rubs off 
« „ A special feature of the Ochre-coloured Ware at this site was the 
incised decoration showing lines on applied chords, dashes, deep dots 
and notches, arranged in straight, oblique, angular or wavy lines. 

Besides pottery, the only finds obtained in this deposit comprised 
sandstone pieces . . . 

Period 1I of circa latter half of the second millennium B.C., was 
distinguished by the use of Black-and-Red Ware, microlithic flakes and 
cores and copper . . . The deposit of this Period, ranging from 15 to 40 
cm in thickness showed signs of regular habitation in the shape of 
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hearths, one of which might have been a sacrificial pit. 

The ceramic content included the black-and-red, black-slipped, grey, 
red-slipped as well as plain and red wares . . . No instance of painting 
on the Black-and-Red Ware was noticed . . . The Red Ware, both slipped 
and unslipped, was represented in various shapes including the vase, 
bowl, basin, dish, miniature bowl etc . . . 

The other finds obtained in the deposits of this Period comprised: 
carnelian and shell beads; two copper objects . . . and a large number of 
flakes of chalcedony, agate etc... . 

Period III circa 1200-600 B.C. was characterized by the use of the 
more familiar Painted Grey Ware. As many as five floor-levels were 
identified, At various levels including the lowest, hearths, usually half- 
oval in shape and 25 to 30 cm in height were also recorded . . . some 
circular ‘fire-pits’ . . . were also noticed . . . Among structural remains, 
a noteworthy find was a pottery kiln yielding numerous pots lying in 
situ. 

Besides the characteristic Painted Grey Ware, plain Grey, Black- 
and Red, Black-slipped, Red-slipped and coarse Red Wares were also 
in use. 

Among the finds, special mention may be made of the occurrence 
of iron objects throughout the occupation of this period , the noteworthy 
objects being spearheads, arrowheads, knives, chisels, hooks, etc. Also 
were found copper objects such as rings and bangles, hooks and chisels; 
terracotta discs . . ., bone objects . . . etc. 

Indian Archaeology: A Review, 1963-64, New Delhi, pp. 45-9. 


1(b) Transition to the Iron Age: Middle Ganges Valley 


The excavation revealed three successive Periods of which the upper 
two were historical. 

Period I, ascribable to the first half of the first millennium B.C., Was 
characterized by the occurrence of the White-painted Black-and-Red 
Ware, microliths and ivory and bone objects. Besides, a few pieces of 
copper were also found in this deposit . . « Í 

Period II (circa 600-100 B.C.) of which no structural remains were 
uncovered, marked the advent of iron and the use of the Northem Black 
Polished Ware. The Black-and-Red Ware of the preceding period became 
finer in fabric. Besides, a grey ware also made its appearance. A few 
sherds of the Black-and-Red and Black Wares also bore graffiti. The 
other finds from the period included terracotta human and animal 
figurines, beads, antimony rods, pestles, etc. 
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Period III (circa 100 B.C. - A.D. 250) showing three structural phases 
introduced the ceramics of the early centuries of the Christian era, the 
N.B.P. Ware having fallen into disuse . . . 

“Excavation at Chirand, District Saran, Bihar’, Indian 
Archaeology: A Review, 1962-63, New Delhi, p. 6. 


1(c) Transition to the Iron Age: Deccan 


Hallur (14°20' N. Lat, 75°37’ E. Long, 1" Map 57 A/14) is a border 
village in the Hirekerur taluka of the Dharwar district, Mysore State. It 
is located on the left bank of the river Tungabhadra . . . The region 
around Hallur . . . is generally characterized by the archaean complex 
of rocks . . . Emerging from beneath the Deccan trap, this band, known 
as the Dharwar-Shimoga schist belt, traverses the area in south south- 
east direction. It comprises chlorite schists and green stones with mica 
schists, quartzites, haematite quartzites and limestones . . . 

- . . The other important geological aspect of this region is the 
goldbearing auriferous tract of . . . Honnali belt . . . 

Excavations were conducted in the northern part of the main mound 
- +. Two main periods could be distinguished on the basis of pottery 
and other cultural elements . . . 

-- . the following tentative chronology may be postulated for Hallur 
cultural sequence: 


Period I 


Phase 1. circa 1800 — 1500 B.c. 
Phase 2. circa 1500 — 1100 B.C. 


Period II 

circa 1100 — 800 B.c. 

-.. remains of two complete circular huts have been exposed. Both 
the huts occurred in Layer 9 . . . 

. . . It (House No. 1) is a circular hut, 3 m in diameter, with well 
rammed floor and enclosed by a circular wall . . . The floor was found 
to be successively raised several times by giving a bedding of chips of 
schist stone and rammed earth. There were two port-holes in the centre 
of the hut which probably supported a conical roof. At the northern 
part of the house was a circular hearth or fireplace . . . The hearth 
contained a lot of ash and charcoal. On the floor in the central part 
were a polished stone axe and a fragment of a pottery head-rest. 

The most interesting find from the floor of this house in the 
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charred grains identified as ragi (Eleusine coracana). They are found 
for the first time in so early an age as the neolithic-chalcolithic context 
in India... 

The remains of a second circular structure were found in the same 
level as the above . . . 

As in No. 1 this house also showed a number of raised floors made 
of chips of schist stone. The diameter of the interior is 2.60 m . . . 

In between these two structures, towards the south were found a 
few post-holes which yielded remains of bamboo fibres. There were 
also well-rammed, made floors . . . the clearing of the made floors 
exposed a double urn child burial, buried in an oval pit . . . exhibiting 
the fact that the dead, particularly the children, were buried in the 
habitational area by the neolithic-chalcolithic folk in some instances, 
within the house itself . . . 

Phase 2, of Period I has yielded evidence of burials . . . 

The urns were in a completely crushed condition, due to the weight 
of the superimposed debris. They contained within them, a few bones 
of a child, consisting of a few fragments of skull, ribs and teeth . . . At 
the western end was bowl with flaring sides, of burnished grey ware 
while another bowl was found at the northern side of the eastern pot at 
the neck. Within the western pot was another small bowl with a squat 
body and smeared with red ochre in the interior. All these small vessels 
formed the burial furniture meant for the use of the child in the life 
after death . . . i 

In the pottery recovered from the overlap phase of the neolithic- 
chalcolithic and Iron Age cultures, there are 3 principal wares, with two 
subsidiary varieties. They are: (1) Black-and- Red Ware; (a) 
Whitepainted Black-and-Red ware; (2) All Black Ware; (2a) White- 
painted variety; and (3) Red Ware . . - D 

... A limited quantity of copper objects occur in phase 2 of 
period 1... ^ 

1. A miniature, double-edge axe made on thin sheet of copper with 
a broad edge and concave middle, looking like a brooch or bow. Tr. 1. 
Layer 10... ^ 

2. Flat miniature axe, with a broad, cutting edge and is like a parasu 
in shape. Made on a thin sheet of copper. Tr. 2, Layer 8... 

Iron objects chiefly consist of arrowheads, spear-heads, knife blades 
and points . . . : 

1. An arrowhead with a pointed tip, and prominent tang and a 
short stem. A side of the tool is mutilated. Heavily encrusted. Tr. 1, 


Layer5... 
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10. A knife blade or dagger; encrusted; lower end broken. Tr. 1, 
Layer3... 

13. A spearhead with a long, thin shaft. The pointed end broken. 

Tr. 2, pit sealed by Layer 4... 

16. A point, circular in section and pointed tip. Encrusted. Tr. 2, 
Layer2... 

M.S. Nagaraja Rao, Protohistoric Cultures of the 

Tungabhadra Valley (A Report on Hallur Excavations), 

Dharwar, 1971, pp. 5-7, 11-25, 29-30, 55, 89-92, 


1(d) Iron Age: Megalithic Sites of South India 


Brahmagiri 


Brahmagiri is a granite outcrop, rising some 600 ft above the plain, 
within the Molakalmuru taluk of the Chitaldurg district in the northern 
extremity of Mysore State .. . 

+ + . excavations were concentrated along the foot of the hill, and 
took the form of a series of pits dug mostly in the form of single or 
conjoined 20 foot squares. 

The sequence of culture revealed by these pits was as follows, from 
bottom to top: 

I. The Brahmagiri Stone Axe Culture, a crude chalcolithic culture 
extending to a maximum height of 9 feet from the natural surface. It is 
subdivided into 1A (earlier) and 1B (later), 

II, The Megalithic Culture, an Iron Age culture identical with that 
of the local megalithic tombs and pit-circles, extending to a further height 
of 3-4 feet. 

III. The Andhra Culture, extending to the surface, a further height 
of 24 -3% feet. 

. -. our chronology for the occupation of the town-site is as follows: 

I. Brahmagiri Stone Axe Culture: Early first millennium B.C. (?) to 
the beginning of the second century B.C., continuing as a dwindling 
subculture through most of the succeeding Megalith phase. 

II. Megalithic Culture: After c. 200 B.C., to the middle of the first 
century A.D., overlapping the Andhra Culture. 

III. Andhra Culture, About the middle of the first century A.D. to the 
third century . . . 

The Megalithic Culture: . . . introduced iron-working to the locality, 
was well supplied with tools and weapons. Iron sickles, knives, swords, 
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spears, arrowheads and wedges were included in the cultural equipment 
... . The pottery is distinctive in shape and fabric. It is turned on a slow 
wheel, polished, and is characteristically black inside and black or, more 
often, black-and-red outside, with the black confined to the upper part 
of the vessel and resulted from inverted firing . . . 

No stone walls were found in association with this culture. Occasional 
post-holes indicate a continuance of timber-construction, at least for 
ordinary domestic buildings. 

The . . . megalithic structures excavated at Brahmagiri . . . fall into 
two categories: (a) Cist-circles, i.e. cists normally surrounded by a built 
or monolithic circle, and (b) Pit-circles, i.e. built or monolithic circles 
enclosing unlined pits . . « 

Cist Circles: . . . A pit was dug and lines with slabs obtained from 
the neighbouring granite exposures . . . The slabs, roughly trimmed at 
the edges, were normally 5—7 feet long, about 6 feet high, and 2-4 
inches thick. They were set up in the pit in such a fashion that one end 
of each slab projected laterally across the end of one of the adjacent 
slabs, thus forming a sort of svastika plan, often in an anticlockwise but 
sometimes in a clockwise form . .. The uprights rested on a floor-slab 
and were covered by a massive and irregular capstone, up to a foot in 
thickness and sometimes 15 feet across . . . 

In the eastern wall of the cist was invariably a circular hole (port- 
hole), 14-2 feet in diameter. It was approached externally by a 
downward ramp flanked by orthostats or by dry-stone walling. When 
the ritual was complete, the opening was sealed by a thin stone slab, or 
more usually, two slabs back-to-back, and the passage way was walled 
up by dry walling backed usually by a mixture of earth and lime . . - 

... The tomb thus formed was surrounded by a dry-stone wall, 
probably up to capstone level. This wall started from one flank of the 
entrance-ramp and usually ended at the other . . . This surrounding wall 
might complete the structure but was more often supplemented by a 
circle of untrimmed granite boulders . . . The overall diameter of the 
surrounding circles ranged from 16 feet to 21 feet... ) 

The main deposit of funeral pottery and other objects (iron-work, 
beads, whorls) lay on, or practically on, the floor slab, Over this deposit 
a layer of sandy earth some 6 inches in depth intervened between it and 
the human bones. These consisted either of a collection of Jong bones 
only or of long bones and skulls . . . The bones had been excavated 
elsewhere . .. i 

With the bones, a few additional pots might be introduced with 
secondary offerings. The whole deposit was then deliberately buried in 
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earth inserted through the *port-hole" . . . 

- -. The “port-hole’ was the functional entry to the tomb, and its 
careful sealing was the final and definitive moment of the ceremony. 

The building material throughout was gneissic granite. 

Pit circles: The megalithic cemetery . . . contains upwards of 300 
cist-tombs . . . among them occur megalithic monuments of a somewhat 
different type . . . consisting of stone-circles which on investigation are 
found each to enclose a pit up to 8 feet in depth... 

The overall diameter of these pit-circles ranges from 20 feet to 
31 feet and is thus larger than that of the cist-circles, Sometimes the 
circle is formed by a single line of untrimmed granite blocks. In other 
cases, it consists of two concentric circles of these blocks which, with a 
heavy scattering of rubble between them, evidently represent a former 
low, roughly built wall . . . The enclosed pit is neither circular or oval, 
in the latter case with the longer axis east-west. The diameter ranges 
from 8 feet to 12 feet. In every case the rim of the pit was approached 
from the east by a short shallow ramp which had been ‘closed’ bya 
non-functional door-slab backed by chunam . . . 

On the floor of the pit, four stone slabs marked out an oblong space 
about 4 feet by 3 feet, and had probably supported wooden posts . . . 
To a height of 24-3 feet above the floor was a layer of earth, in 
and under which lay the pots and iron implements (knives, wedges, 
chisels, sickles, arrowheads and iron spears 5%2-6% feet long) of the 
main deposit . . . 

All the pits had been finally filled with the alluvial clay... 

+. . The pottery from the pits represent the same culture as that from 
the cists . . . 

R.E.M. Wheeler, "Brahmagiri and Chandravalli, 1947: 
Megalithic and Other Cultures in the Chitaldurg District, 
Mysore State’, AI, No.4, 1947-48, pp. 181-202. 


Porkalam 


Porkalam, literally meaning battle-field, lies two and a half miles to the 
north of Kunnamkulam in the Talapalli taluk of Trichur district . . . The 
site, only 50 feet above sea level, lies on the low sloping laterite- 
formation which passes by imperceptible gradation in to sandy clay or 
gravel .. . in the absence of a habitation-site in the vicinity of Porkalam, 
a correlation of this typical megalithic culture with any corresponding 
culture at such a site has not been possible. However it is to be noted 
that the technique and fabric of the pottery recovered from this 
monument are absolutely identical with the megalithic ware of 
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Brahmagiri and other sites in south India ... Furthermore, the use of 
iron, a necessary adjunct of the southern megalithic culture, is attested 
to at all these sites . . . One phase of this culture has been dated at 
Brahmagiri to a period between circa 200 B.C. and the middle of the 
first century A.D. 

The only factor at Porkalam which can serve as a cross-check to the 
above dates, is the occurrence of etched carnelian beads, some of the 
designs of which, . . . are closely paralleled elsewhere and are dated to 
about the first century AD. . . . The lower limit of the Porkalam 
urn-burial monuments is rather difficult to determine ... The Porkalam 
urn-burials seem . . . to belong to a period ranging from circa third 
century B.C. to first century A.D. 

The excavation revealed in the centre of the cylindrical pit, on an 
average 3 ft in diameter and 4% ft in depth. The pit seemed to have 
been further dug in a conical section into the hard laterite rock to a 
depth of 9 in. On the south-eastern side was noticed a rough step or 
shallow ramp, 9 to 10 ft in depth, presumably to assist in the arrangement 
of funerary furnishings. 

At the bottom of this pit was placed a pyriform urn, with a truncated 
round base, 3 ft 2 in. in height and 1 ft 9 in. in diameter at the mouth 
and 2 ft 9 in. at the bulge. Inside the urn, at its base, lay the following 
objects: 

1. Seven pots ... 

2. Three iron implements. One tanged dagger, 11% in. long and on 
an average 1% in. wide, was lying flat on the brims of two bowls, the 
other two, 6 in. and 5 in. long respectively and of indeterminate use, 
were resting against the conical side of the urn. 

3. . Forty-eight beads, forty-one of which were of etched 
carnelian . . . 

. .. There was no occupation on the site prior to the building of the 
monument, y 

The entire range of the pottery. recovered from this monument is 
wheel-made seemingly on a slow-wheel; the only exceptions to this 
rule are the big pyriform urn and the four-legged vases . . . The larger 
portion of this pottery belongs to the well-defined class of Black-and- 
Red Ware, produced by inverted firing under reducing and oxidizing 
conditions of the kiln . . . 

The All-Black Ware, of which there are six examples was fired under 
completely reducing conditions, The types represented in this ware are: 
lids, ring stands and a deep bowl . . . 

In technique and fabric this megalithic pottery resembles that from 
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Brahmagiri and other megalithic monuments in the Deccan and the 
South. Beyond that there seems to be no correspondence between these 
industries except for the similarity of such rudimentary types as the 
bowl and the dish. Salt-glazing, which seems to be a normal feature of 
the Porkalam megalithic ware, is completely absent from the megalithic 
pottery of Brahmagiri. 
B.K. Thapar, *Porkalam 1948: Excavation of a Megalithic 
Urn-burial', Al, No.8, 1952, pp. 3-8. 


Chingleput 


. . a regular survey of megalithic monuments and sites was taken 
up...and...the whole of Chingleput district . . . was thoroughly 
explored . . . the following types of megalithic monuments have been 
met with in the district: 

l. Stone circles; 

2. dolmenoid cists built of unhewn stone bounders, covered with a 
capstone with a variant in the form of a monument with its capstone 
lying flush with the cairn-heap; and 

3. dolmenoid cists of dressed stone slabs. 

Sanur is the most representative of the sites in Chingleput, as it 
contains monuments of all types enumerated above . . . 

The excavated megaliths fell broadly, from their surface-indications, 
into three categories, viz. (i) cairn-circles (Megaliths V and IV), 
(ii) dolmenoid cists of rough unhewn boulders . . . (Megalith IIT) and 
(iii) dolmenoid cists with flush capstone (Megaliths I and II). 

I. Megalith V: The pit-burial, described as Megalith V was, by surface 
indication, a large cairn-circle, but was found to entomb a pit measuring 
9 ftx 8 ft and 7 ft 6 in. deep. The interments, consisting of bones iron 
objects and pottery, were placed along the edges of the pit but at different 
levels, while objects of shell were thrown into the centre. The pit 
contained upwards of seventy pots of the following types: pyriform and 
fusiform jars and pots; black conical lid; ring-stands of the ordinary 
and hour-glass shapes; black and red tulip-shaped vessels; conical 
shouldered vessels; and small bright-red pyriform pots. The iron objects 
included arrow-heads, spears, wedges, horse bits, daggers, swords, 
scrapers, chisels etc. 

A group of skulls and bones were placed in the central space at the 
very bottom .. . The bones were interred after excarnation and were 
not in articulation and included bones of animals . . . The fragments 
of animal bones represent the species of the domestic humped cattle 
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of India, domestic sheep, domestic goat, wolf or hyena and domestic 
fowl... 

Besides pottery, skeletal remains, animal-bones and iron-objects, the 
pit also contained a few objects of shell. 

ii. Megalith IV: . .. Megalith IV was in fact found to entomb a 
monument of the incipent dolmenoid cist type containing a terracotta 
legged sarcophagus. . . 

iii. Megalith III: It was a monument clearly of the D2 type, i.e. 
exposed dolmenoid cist . . . 

The dolmenoid cist chamber . . . was buttressed up and held in 
position by a neat circle of stones, concentric with the outer and larger 
bounding circle. 

. . . The contents included a terracotta legged sarcophagus containing 
inside it two carnelian beads and an iron chisel, but no pottery, and 
covered with a lid, and upwards of forty-five pots of varying sizes, 
shapes and forms surrounding the sarcophagus. The pots were of the 
following types: Black-and-Red bowls and dishes; polished black ring- 
stands; red- pyriforms jars; Black-and-Red round-bottomed small pots, 
and a three-legged pot. 

The paucity of iron object and the absence of skeletal remains are 
peculiar. 

iv. Megalith II: The grave goods placed inside the chamber consisted 
of three sarcophagi . . . and more than twenty-five pots of various shapes, 
a large number of iron objects of diverse forms, a fairly good quantity 
bf skeletal remains . . . " 

v. Megalith I: . . . the dolmenoid cist chamber of this megalith 
contained five terracotta legged sarcophagi with lids of varied 
dimensions. . . . The pots found inside . . . were of the following types: 
Black-and-Red bowls and dishes; conical vessels; ring-stands; knobbed 
lids; and pyriform pots. Besides pottery, iron objects like spears and a 
few fragments of two human teeth were also found... 

N.R. Bannerjee, ‘The Megalithic Problem of Chingleput in 
the light of recent exploration’, Al, No.12, 1956, pp. 21-34. 


Nàgàrjunakonda 

-.. eighteen megaliths were excavated . . . Outwardly the megaliths ee 
were, as a rule, cairn-circles. The stone circles, built of unhewn granite 
boulders, varied in diameter from 12 to 30 ft. The site had not been 
Occupied prior to the construction of the megaliths. One of the 
excavated megaliths, Megalith VII, revealed an oblong cist, all the 
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others being pit circles. 

The cist of Megalith VII, deeply buried in the pit, internally measured 
5 ft 11 in. x 1 ft 6 in. at the floor-slab level . . . The grave-furniture, 
consisting of seventeen pots and three iron objects, was kept outside 
the cist. Right on the floor-slab were two long human bones and a copper 
armlet, while some animal bones lay over a thin deposit of fine earth 
covering the human bones . . . A few pots kept at a higher level outside 
the cist and a few overlying the covering-slabs indicated secondary 
offerings. No stand was found in the pottery recovered from the cist- 
circle, though it was of common occurrence in pit-circles. 

The pit-circles presented homogenous characteristics, though with 
variations in details. A uniform principle was followed in the 
arrangement of bones and offerings in all of them . . . The primary 
offerings, consisting of the usual megalithic pottery, iron objects and 
beads, were arranged over the ashy bead. The secondary offerings were 
kept over the primary ones, which were generally covered by a thin 
deposit of fine alluvial clay . . . 

Indian Archaeology, A Review, 1959-60, New 
Delhi, 1960, p. 6. 


1(e) Urban Centres: Kau$ambi and Ujjain 
Kausàmbi 


The ruins of the ancient city of Kausámbi are situated on the left bank 
of Yamuná, 32 miles south-west of Allahabad. 

. .. Traces of ancient habitation cover an area of about eight square 
miles, part of which was defended by a complex system of fortification. 
Mounds of the ancient rampart, together with the surrounding moat, 
form a semi-circle with the Yamuna as the base. The ramparts have a 
peripheral circuit of more than 21,000 ft or approximately 4 miles. The 
average height of the rampart is about 35 ft, the individual towers being 
as high as 70 to 75 ft. 

Of these habitation periods described as S.P. (Structural Period), 
except the first two and the last one, the remaining twenty-two are 
associated with five building periods of the ramparts . . . 

The long span of time indicated by these 25 periods of occupation 
witnessed very important changes in the material and cultural equipment 
of the people... The changes are most explicitly mirrored in the pottery 
-.«. On the basis of pottery, these twenty-five periods lend themselves 
to divisions in four broad phases. The first four periods of occupation 
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represent the first or earliest culture of Kausambi, characterized by the 
prevalence of pottery types analogous to those discovered at Navdatoli, 
Rangpur, Somanátha and other western Indian sites in a late Harappan 
or immediately post-Harappan context . . . 

The second cultural period, in terms of pottery comprises Structural 
Periods 5 to 8 . . . the characteristic feature of the pottery . . . is the 
predominance of the Black-and-Red Ware and the presence of the 
Painted Grey Ware. . . 

The ninth habitation period is distinguished by the appearance of 
the characteristic ware of the central Gangetic Valley, known as the 
Northern Black Polished Ware. This was in vogue up to the Structural 
Period 16... 

The Structural Periods 17 to 25 constitute one group, the pottery of 
which is devoid of the N.B.P. Ware . . . 

_.. the four cultural periods are to be dated as follows:' 

Kaugambi I c. 1165 B.C. to 885 B.C. 

Kausambi II c.885 B.C. to 605 B.C. 

Kausambi III c.605 B.C. to 45 B.C. 

KauSambi IV c.45 B.C. to 580 A.D. 

S.P.I, FII: The earliest human habitation at the site is represented 
by a floor built on Layer 27, a thin mud accumulation above a very 
hard, compact, semi-permeable natural soil full of small lime accretions. 

S.P.12: A sandy layer ... accumulated possibly due to flood on FLI.1. 
The foundation of Wall 1 was laid into this layer. Contemporary with 
this wall, there are some other structures in the area, the evidence of 
which is furnished by bricks lying in a disturbed condition . . . The wall 
and the debris of bricks are sealed by layer 25. i 

S.P.3: . . . is a landmark in the history of the city. It was during 
this period that the city was protected by a massive defence system. 
The core of Rampart I was built of hard, compact and thoroughly 
rammed clay ... the first rampart is completely devoid of pottery and 
other material indicating human association. The outer side had a sharp 
slope which was reverted externally by a burnt brick revetment about 9 
ft in thickness at the base. . . : 

S.P.I, 4: Evidence of building activity during this period is provided 
by seven weep-holes cut into Revetment I at à regular interval of 6 ft 
between courses 15 and 18 from the bottom. The seepage seems to 
have impaired the lower portion of the revetment and caused in to bulge 
out. It became necessary to provide these weep-holes and also to build 


l. These datings may not be strickly correct. 
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a retaining wall in order to strengthen the revetment. These weep-holes 
discharged themselves into circular unlined pits with a diameter of 1 ft 
9 inches, cut through layers 24, 25, 26, 27 and also the natural soil. 
Layer 23 is the contemporary accumulation of the period . . . 

S.P.II,5: Period 5 constitutes another landmark in the evolution of ' 
the defence system. The significant addition of the period is digging of 
the earliest moat. The building of Subsidiary Rampart I, the construction 
of the first roads between the subsidiary rampart and the moat and also 
on the outer side of the moat, and the raising of the level of the passage 
through the main gateway were logical corollary of the digging of the 
moat, 

Subsidiary Rampart I: At a distance of about 24 ft from Revetment 
1, was constructed a mud bund with a basal width of 32 ft and an 
approximate height of 18 ft. Exposed to a length of 80 ft it was coeval 
with the moat and was core of Rampart I. This subsidiary rampart served 
the double purpose—protection of the revetment from floods and 
overflow of the moat, and as a screen to the main passage . . . 

S.P.II, 8: The period witnessed extensive repairs of Revetment 1 
and major building activities in the area . . . The rampart was raised by 
about 8 ft. Mud-blocks were laid which now give an impression of 
mud-bricks. The top was finally covered with sandy earth full of small 
kankar nodules. A sharp break in the construction showing contrast with 
the original edge of the revetment, furnishes the evidence of rebuilding 
and raising of Revetment 1 during this period . . . 

An additional wing of the revetment built at the southern end of 
Revetment 1, is now available in the form of collapsed debris upto a 
length of 73 ft. The courses of this additional construction are bonded 
with the courses of the repair of Revetment 1 and form an obtuse angle 
at the joint. 

To this period also belongs a two-course thick passage-floor exposed 
to a length and width of 28 ft and 15 ft respectively, made of brick- 
bats. It was covered with a thin contemporary deposit yielding painted 
Grey Ware and Black-and-Red Ware. 

S.P.III, 9: The rampart was raised by 3 ft and Revetment 1 was 
rebuilt and raised by 14 courses for the last time. These courses are 
laid, sealing the junction of Revetment 1 and the additional construction 
of the earlier period . . . The practice of laying bricks in the English 
bond, in alternate courses of headers and stretchers, strictly adhered to 
from the beginning of Revetment 1 upto the last building period, was 
now abandoned and the fourteen courses were laid practically in headers, 
only a few stretchers being used at the end... 
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S.P.III, 10: Saw intense building activity which brought into being 
a number of major structures in the area and a complete change in the 
plan of the defences. The top of the rampart was raised by about 6 ft 
while the area between the outer face of the revetment and the subsidiary 
rampart was packed with loose earth, ash, sand and clay. A new 
subsidiary rampart was built, extending the area of the defences by 
79 ft. The packed platform constituting Rampart 2 was revetted on the 
northern side by brick-facings and on the eastern, by a curved wall. 
The moat was re-excavated . . . 

S.P.III, 13: There was a considerable building activity in this period 
and a major change in the organization of the defence. Rampart 2 was 
raised by packing mud yellowish in colour. Revetment 2 was 
repaired . . . 

S.P.III: 14: . . . extensive conflagration resulting in the accumulation 
of a deposit of ash throughout the passage and also the destruction of 
Revetment 2 offer unmistakable evidence of invasion. 

S.P.III, 15: With the construction of Rampart 2 the defences at 
Kaugambi had attained their present dimensions. The construction of 
Rampart 3 hardly meant any addition of their width . . . The guard- 
rooms, the flank-walls and the towers . . . held the key to the defence 
complex . . . The most important discovery of this period was that of a 
Syenaciti of the Purusamedha (human sacrifice) . . . 

The Moat: The existence of a moat encircling the ramparts could be 
clearly deduced on the basis of surface observations . . . The total width 
of the moat in this area is 480 ft and the tower, measuring 142 ft x 92 f 
is situated at a distance of 275 ft from the toe of the rampart. The 
excavations revealed the existence of the channel of the moat at the foot 
of the rampart and roads of four periods and the bank for a fifth between 
the channel and the tower . . The roads between the tower and the channel 
at the foot of the rampart divided the moat into three parts: 

(i) a seventy feet wide channel flanked on the two sides by roads, 
one at the foot of the rampart and the other between this channel and 
the tower; 0 

(ii) a reservoir of water formed by the approximately 13 ft high 
bank to the south and the east of the road and tower and the channel of 
the moat on the other sides; 

(iii) the channel and the reservoir being joined to the east of the 
water-tower and also the foot of the rampart cg northern side of the 
road, forming; when flooded, a moat 480 ft wide . . . 

In times emergency the entire moat area could be flooded, the 
reservoir to the south of the road between the channel and the tower 
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inundating the road and joining the main channel to its north . . . 

The earliest moat (S.P. II, 5) coeval with the Subsidiary Rampart 1 
and Road 1, was cut through the natural soil, and its channel at the base 
of the rampart was 60 ft wide. 

The banks were overlaid by a deposit of about 2 ft 10 in. in thickness 
when the moat was re-excavated (S.P. III, 10). The accumulations 
subsequent to Moat 1 are pre-N.B.P. Ware and have yielded red ware 
having types like dish-on-stand and others similar to those from 
Navdatoli, Painted Grey and Black-and-Red Ware. . . 

. . . fortification came into being in S.P. I, 3. Its similarity with the 
Harappan defences is obvious. A rampart of mud with sloping sides 
revetted with a burnt brick wall, battered back to about 30° to 40° of 
which the courses are laid in the so-called English bond, leaving footings 
in successive courses reinforced by bastions and towers, square in plan 
are elements of construction strongly reminiscent of the Harappan citadel. 
The defences, built on this model, continued from S.P. I, 3 to S.P. III, 
12 during which periods they also made use of a curved entrance, 
enclosing an underground passage built on corbelled arch. In S.P. II, 5 
the concept of defence was revolutionized by the construction of a moat 
round the ramparts, a feature not yet recorded from any Harappan city. 
Period III, 13 is the next landmark . . . the rampart and the revetments 
were strengthened by a series of guard-rooms and towers . . . 

. . . small fragments and shapeless bits of iron were discovered as 
early as S.P.I, 3. Objects of distinctive shape, however, occurred from 
S.P. II, 5 and continued to be used throughout Cultural Period II, but 
became much more numerous with the beginning of Cultural Period III 
or the period of the N.B.P. Ware . .. 

The iron arrow-heads belong to . . . different types. These . . . occur 
throughout Periods III (N.B.P. Ware) and IV and continue virtually up 
to the end of the site... 

The arrow heads made of bone, ivory and horn ... appear from S.P. 
II, 5 to S.P. IV, 25 but their main concentration is in Period III (The 
Northern Black Polished Ware Culture) . . . 


Pottery 
Period I 


The pottery is divisible into four classes ... The pottery of Class I can 
be divided into two principal groups, the first being further divisible 
into IA and IB. 

Group IA: It is a wheel-made sturdy red ware of well-levigated clay, 
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uniform in composition, with fine organic material and husk sometimes 
used as degraissant and having a bright external red slip. The core is 
orange-red, evidently the result of uniform firing at a high temperature. 
The important types of this group are bowls, dishes, bowl-cum-basins 
with ridges and prominent grooves, dish-on-stand and vessels of various 
shapes... 

Group IB: Allied to the earlier one is this group of equally sherds of 
grey-to-buff ware with a black ship on smooth surface, occasionally 
painted also. . . 

Group 2: Another important group of this period consists of sherds 
mostly shapeless and in very fragmentary condition, of a coarse black 
and Black-and-Red Ware . . . The clay is extremely coarse, with a larger 
quantity of rough organic material and very small pieces of stone used 
as degraissant, leaving a rugged texture full of small cavities. The pottery 
was made on slow wheel and fired in an inverted position at a low 
temperature . . . 


Period II 


Class 2: The pottery of this class is also subdivisible into two 
distinct groups. The first is represented by the . . . Painted Grey Ware 
which constitutes a homogeneous group represented mainly by 
bowls and dishes with very thick section, of well-levigated clay and 
with fine fabric. On the grey and sometimes black-slipped surface are 
painted designs consisting of simple horizontal bands specially on 
the rim or on the body. Besides, the patterns also comprise groups 
of vertical or slanting strokes on the body, loops, circles and circle 
of dots... 

Associated with the Painted Grey Ware is also a Black-and-Red Ware. 
Though produced in the method of inverted firing, it is much superior 
to the Black-and-Red Ware of Class I, in texture, fabric and firing. Side 
by side with the finer varieties of this group, coarse Black and the coarse 
Black-and-Red also. persist... Painted designs on this Ware comprise 
dots, circle of dots, horizontal incisions and grooves filled with white 
colour, horizontal lines and grooves in black on chocolate surface and 
also a group of lines in deep black on a coarse black surface . . - 


Period III 

Class 3: The N.B.P. Ware: The third class consists of the... NBP. 
Ware: Some of the earliest specimens of this ware are painted with rim 
bands, oblique lines on the body, with arches, triangular and other 
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complex motifs in chocolate, reddish yellow and steel-black colour on 

a lustrous black, silver coloured or shining yellowish red surface. The 

continued occurrence of the Painted Grey Ware along with Painted 

N.B.P. Ware the occasional similarity in the painted motifs of the two 

show an unmistakable influence of the painting traditions of the former 
on the latter... 

G.R. Sharma, *Excavations at Kausambi', MASL, 

No. 74, Delhi, 1969, pp 24, 17-22, 26-34, 38-39, 

41, 45-47, 57-59 


Ujjain 


The excavation was conducted . . . at the extensive mound on the Sipra 
with a 35 ft deposit above the natural Black Cotton Soil . . . Period I, 
with 20 ft thick strata, bore the Northern Black Polished Ware (absent 
in the earlier stages of the period, when, however, the Black-and-Red 
Ware was known) and associated wares, The other antiquities of the 
period were: terracotta figurines, human and animal; objects of copper 
and iron; pestles and mortars of stone; potters’ dabbers of stone; potters’ 
stamps of terracotta; and polished stone discs with their terracotta 
prototypes. Though parallel-sided microlithic blades and fluted cores 
were not wanting, their number was meagre . . . the structural remains 
were of burnt bricks as well as roughly dressed stones; ring-wells were 
present. 
she - the first settlers on the site erected a massive wall of compact 
whitish clay laid in bands separated by sticky dark clay with charcoal. 
The wall overlying a platform of a single course of burnt brick of large 
size (1 ft 4 in. x 1 ft 1 in. x 3 in.) was laid deep into the yellow compact 
clay underlying the natural Black Cotton Soil . . . The rampart, as 
superficially observed, encloses an area measuring approximately 
1 x 3% mile, with a basal width of a little over 200 ft and maximum 
extant height of 42 ft. The contours of the area occupied by the rampart 
show several openings of various dimensions suggesting gateways . . . 
As originally planned, it (i.e. the rampart) was surrounded on the west 
and, distantly, on the north by the river Sipra, while a moat, exposed by 
excavation on the eastern side and found to be filed with greenish 
waterborne silt, added to it a line of defence in that direction . . . The 
moat was found to have been at least 80 ft wide and 22 ft deep during 
its functional life, 
. mud fortifications . . . belonged to a citadel, the humbler 
habitations being in the undefended areas outside. The rampart was noted 
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to have been 245 ft broad at the base, and the surrounding moat 152 ft 
wide at the top, in the earliest period, I, datable from circa 700 to 
500 B.c. The cultural equipment of the people of the period was 
characterized by mud- houses, the use of iron in the form of spear-and- 
arrowheads and knives, terracotta beads and spindle-whorls, bone 
styluses and diverse pottery comprising a characteristic double-slipped 
ware with thin black evanescent slip or wash over red surface, besides 
small quantities of coarse, gritty, black-slipped and Black-and-Red 
Wares... 

A couple of bamboo baskets . . . and a few objects of iron, including 
the curved blade of a spade, were found in the make-up of the rampart, 
pointing to the equipment employed in its construction. 

The western or riverside fortification-wall, being exposed to erosion, 
was further strengthened during Period I itself, not only by advancing 
the face riverward but by reinforcing it with wooden logs and sleepers, 
laid in an elaborate manner. This unique feature was observed over a 
length of 380 feet, roughly corresponding to the inward bend of the 
river at this place. With his addition, the fortifications here measured 
more than 350 feet in breadth . . . 

That iron was known to the dwellers of Ujjain right from the earliest 
period was confirmed . . . enormous quantities of iron slag, lumps of 
iron ore in the form of limonite, which appears to be locally available 
in the trap bed-rock, and finished iron objects themselves, in the deposits 
of Period III, pointed to the prevalance of a flourishing industry of that 
metal, in which, evidence included arrowheads both socketed and tanged, 
spear heads, knives, blades, nails, hooks and what appeared to be a pair 
of scissors. A noteworthy discovery was that of a blacksmith's furnace 
ascribable to Period II. 

Indian Archaeology, A Review, 1 955-56, p.19; 


Indian Archaeology, A Review, 1 956-57, p.20; 
Indian Archaeology, A Review, 1 957-58, p. 36-36. 


(f) Description of Cities in Literature 


The kind of a city which a king should have: — 
Bhisma said: It is proper, O Bharata, to enquire about the conduct 


respect to the city in which, O son , 
I shall, therefore, discourse to thee on the subject, referring especially 
to the defences of citadels. Having listened to me, à 

the arrangements required and conduct thyself attentively as directed. 
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Keeping his eye on the six different kinds of citadels, the king should 
build his cities containing every kind of affluence and every other article 
of use in abundance. Those six varieties are water-citadels, earth-citadels, 
hill-citadels, human-citadels, mud-citadels and forest-citadels. The king, 
with his ministers and the army thoroughly loyal to him, should reside 
in that city which is defended by a citadel, which contains an abundant 
stock of rice and weapons, which is protected with impenetrable walls 
and at rench, which teems with elephants and steeds and cars, which is 
inhabited by men possessed of learning and versed in the mechanical 
arts, where provisions of every kind have been well-stored, whose 
population is virtuous . . . 
The Mahābhārata translated into English Prose from 
the Original Sanskrit Text, Pratap Chandra Roy,Santi- 
parva, .xxxvi, Delhi, 1975, pp 187-88. 


Description of Ayodhyà: 


On Sarju's bank of ample size, 

The happy realm of Kosal lies, 

With fertile length of fair champaign 
And flocks and herds and wealth of grain . . . 
There, famous in her old renown, 
Ayodhya stands the royal town, 

In bygone ages built and planned 

By sainted Manu's princely hand 
Imperial seat and her walls extend 
Twelve measured leagues from end to end, 
And three in width from side to side, 
With square and palace beautified. 

Her gates at even distance stand; 

Her ample roads are wisely planned. 
Right glorious is her royal street, 

Where streams allay the dust and heat, 
On level ground in even row 

Her houses rise in goodly show: 
Terrace and palace, arch and gate 

The queenly city decorate. 

High are her ramparts, strong and vast, 
By ways at even distance passed 

With circling moat, both deep and wide, 
And store of weapons fortified . . . 
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She seems a painted city, fair 
With chess-board line and even square. 
The Ramayana of Valmiki, translated into English Verse, 
Bk. 1, Canto 5, Ralph T.H. Griffith, Benaras, 
1915, pp. 1-1-12. 


Layout of the Fortified City (durganivesa): 

11.4.1 Three royal highways running west to east and three running 
south to north, that should be the division of the residential area. 

2. It should have twelve gates (and be provided) with suitable (places 
for) water, drains and underground passages. 

3. Roads should be of a width of four dandas. 

4. The royal highway and roads in a dronamukha, a sthantya, the 
countryside and pasture-lands as well as paths in a harbour town, a 
battle array, a cremation ground and a village (should be) eight dandas 
(in width). 

5. Paths on irrigation works and in forests, four dandas, paths for 
elephants and along fields two dandas, five aratnis the chariot path, 
four the cattle-path (and) two the path for small animals and men. 

6. On an excellent building site, fit for the four varnas to live on, 
the royal residence (should be erected). 

7. In the ninth part to the north of the heart of the residential area he 
should cause the royal palace to be built in accordance with the procedure 
laid down facing the east or the north. 

8. The residence of the preceptor and the chaplain, the places for 
sacrifices and for water as well as councillors should occupy its north 
by-east part, the kitchen, the elephant stables and the magazine the south- 
by-east part. . i 

9. Beyond that, dealers in perfumes, flowers and liquids, makers of 
articles of toilet and Ksatriyas should also live in the eastern quarter. 

10. The store house for goods, the records and audit office and 
workmen's quarters (should occupy) the east-by-south part, the 
storehouse for forest produce and the armoury the west-by-south part. 

11. Beyond that, grain dealers of the city, factory officers and army 
officers, dealers in cooked food, wine and meat, courtesans, dancers 
and Vai&yas should live in the southern quarter. 

12. Stables for donkeys and camels and the workshop (should 
occupy) the south-by-west part, stables for carriages and chariots the 
north-by-west part. 

13. Beyond that, workers, in wool, yarn, bamboo leather, armours, 
weapons and shields and Südras should live in the western quarter. 
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14. The rooms for wares and medicines (should occupy) the west- 
by-north part, the treasury and cattle and horses the east-by-north part. 

15. Beyond that, the tutelary deities of the city and the king, and 
workers in.metals and jewels and Bráhmanas should live in the northern 
quarter. 

16. In enclosures in the non-residential areas, quarters for guilds 
and foreign merchants should be situated. 

17. He should cause to be built in the centre of the city shrines for 
Aparájita, Apratihata, Jayanta and Vaijayanta as well as temples of Siva, 
Vaiéravana, A$vins, Sri and Madira. 

18. He should install the presiding deities of the dwelling places 
according to their respective regions. 

19. The (city) gates should be presided over by Brahman, Indra, 
Yama and Senàpati. 

20. Outside (the city), at a distance of one hundred dhanusas from 
the moat, should be made sanctuaries, holy places, groves and water- 
works, and the deities of the quarters in their respective quarters. 

21. The northern or the eastern part of the cremation ground should 
be for the best among the varnas, to the south the cremation ground for 
the lower varnas. 

22. For transgression of that, the lowest fine for violence (shall be 
imposed). 

23. The quarters for heretics and Candalas (should be) on the 
outskirts of the cremation ground. 

24. He should fix boundaries for householders in accordance with 
areas (necessary) for their workshops. 

25. In them they should make, with permission, flower-gardens and 
fruit-orchards as well as stores of grains and commodities. 

26. An enclosure for a group of ten families should be a place for a 
well (for them). 

27. He should cause to be made stores, capable of being used over a 
number of years, of all kinds of fats, grains, sugar, salt, perfumes, 
medicines, dried vegetables, fodder, dried meat, hay, wood, metals, hides, 
charcoal, tendons, poisons, horns, bamboos, strong timber, weapons, 
shields and stones. 

28. He should cause the old to be constantly replaced by the new. 

29. He should station (a force consisting of) elephants, horses, 
chariots, and infantry men under more than one chief. 

30. For, a (force) under more than one chief does not fall a prey to 
enemy instigations, through mutual fear. 

31. By this is explained the making of frontier forts. 
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32. And he should not allow in the city outsiders, who cause harm 
to the country. He should cast them out in the countryside or make 
them pay all the taxes. 


The Kautiliya Arthasastra, Part II, R.P. Kangle 
trans., 2nd ed., Bombay, 1972, pp. 67-71. [All the 
excerpts from the Arthaśāstra are from this translation.] 


Section 2 


CHANGES IN VEDIC SOCIETY: 
LATER VEDIC EVIDENCE 


Sectional Note 


If the Rgvedic society was basically tribal, then changes in this 
tribal structure are apparent in the texts that followed the Rgveda. 
The basis of this change was a gradual shift toward a different 
kind of economy with its accent on settled, plough agriculture. 
This is again linked up with such factors as the colonization of 
the fertile Ganges plains and their extensions, and the newly 
acquired knowledge of iron which made agriculture capable of 
producing sufficient surplus. The later Vedic literature abounds 
in references to iron, copper, tin, etc. and a variety of crops which 
included wheat, barley, millet, rice and pulses. The importance 
of agricultural operation is reflected in some rituals as also in the 
beginnings of sciences like astronomy, which were directly linked 
with such operations. 

Associated with such changes were changes of great 
significance in the social structure. The caste system, now with 
sharp distinctions between the four varnas—Brahmana, Ksatriya, 
Vai&ya, Südra—took concrete shape in this period. By making 
the Vai&ya and Südras subservient to the Brahmanas and 
Ksatriyas, the system provided the framework of social 
stratification in India, although in later periods the caste system 
assumed a much more complicated structure. The decline of the 
sense of tribal identity was apparent in the emergence of 
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territories. Even before the Buddhist list of sixteen mahajanapadas 
becomes available, we hear of the later Vedic janapadas such as 
Kuru, Pañcāla or Videha. Connected with the formation of 
territories was the formation of territorial kingdoms, either 
monarchical or oligarchical, and also a change in the nature of 
kingship which brought in not only a series of elaborate sacrifices 
and ceremonies—such as the A$vamedha, Vajapeya and 
Ratnahavimsi—but also gave sanction to the king as the 
appropriate; of surplus in the form of regular taxes. The priest or 
the Brahmat?a who, aligned with the king, controlled the rituals 
and ceremonies— which had tended to become more and more 
elaborate and which gradually became incongruous in an 
agricultural and commercial economy—appears to have met with 
resistance by the period of the Buddha. 


2(a) The Material Base 


Use of Metals 


XVIII, 13. May my stone? and my clay? and my hills and my mountains, 

and my pebbles and my trees, and my gold* and my bronze, and my 
copper and my iron’, and my lead? and my tin? prosper by sacrifice. 

XXIII, 37:They, made of silver”, gold and lead are used as helpers 

in the work. As lines on the strong courser's skin may they console and 

give thee rest. 

White Yajurveda, translatcd with a popular 

commentary, R.T.H. Griffith, trans. 2nd ed. Benaras, 

1928, pp. 194, 253-54. [All the extracts from the White 

(Sukla) Yajurveda are from this edition.] 


IV, 17.7. Just as one would join gold" by salt", silver by gold, tin by 
silver, lead by tin, iron by lead, wood by iron and wood by leather . . . 

Chandogya Upanishad, Ganganath Jha, trans., Poona 

Oriental Series, No.78, Poona, 1942. 


2. aáman 3. mrttika 4. hiranya 5. ayas 6. $yáma 7. loha 
8. sisa 9. trapu 10. rajata ll. suvarna 12. lavana 
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Agriculture and Crops 


III. 14.3 (A blessing on the kine) Having come together, unaftrighted, 
rich in manure, in this stall, bearing the sweet of soma, come ye hither, 
free from disease. 

III. 17.2. (for successful agriculture) Harness ye the plows, extend 
the yokes; scatter (vap) the seed here in the prepared womb; may the 
bunch (?) of viraj be burdened for us; may the sickles draw in (à-yu) 
the ripe [grain] yet closer. 

III. 17.3. Let the plow (láigala), lance-pointed, well-lying, with well- 
smoothed handle, turn up (ud-vap) cow, sheep, an on-going chariot- 
frame, and a plump wench. 

III. 17.4. Let Indra hold down the furrow: Let Püsan defend it; let 
it, rich in milk, yield to us each further summer; 

III. 17.5. Successfully ($unam) let the good plowshares thrust apart 
the earth; successfully let the plowmen follow the beasts of draft; O 
Sunasira, do ye (two), dripping (?) with oblation, make the herbs rich 
in berries for this man. 

III. 17.6. Successfully let the draft-animals, successfully the men, 
successfully let the plow (Jangala) plow; successfully let the straps be 
bound; successfully do thou brandish the goad. 

VI. 91.1. This barley they plowed mightily with yokes of eight, with 
yokes of six; therewith I unwrap away the complaint (rapas)of thy body. 

Atharvaveda Samhita, W.D. Whitney, trans., New Delhi, 


1962, voll, pp. 110, 115-17, 348. [All excerpts from the 
Atharvaveda are from this translation.] 


XVIII. 12. May my rice-plants? and my barley", and my beans" 
and my sesame'’, and my kidney beans" and my vetches'® and my 
millet!’ and my Panicum milliaceum™, and my Panicum frumentaceumt" 
and my wild rice”, and my wheat? and my lentils“ prosper by sacrifice. 

White Yajurveda, Griffith, op. cit., p.194. 


V.1. 7. May they cook, he says twice; therefore twice in the year 
does the coin ripen. s 
The Veda of the Black Yajus School entitled Taittiriya 


Samhita, A.B. Keith, trans., vol. 2, Massachusetts, 1914, 
gi p. 398. [All excerpts are from this translation.] 


13. urihi 14. yava 15. masa 16. tila 17. mudga 18. khalva 
19. priyanigava 20. anava 21. syamaka 22. nīvāra 23. godhüm 24. masüra 
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VII. 2.10. He gave to the spring the sap, to the hot season barley, to 
the rains plants, to autumn rice, beans and sesamum to winter and the 
cool season. 

Black Yajurveda, Keith, ibid., p. 581. 


II. 8.3. With the straw of the brown, whitish-jointed barley for thee, 
with the sesame-stalk (pifiji) of sesame, let the ksetriya-effacing plant 
fade the ksetriya away. 

VI. 140.2. (With the first two upper teeth of a child.) Eat ye [two] 
rice; eat ye barley, then beans, then sesame; this is your deposited (nihita) 
portion for treasuring; ye [two] teeth, do not injure father and mother. 

Atharvaveda, Whitney, op. cit. vol.l, pp.49, 140. 


Beginnings of the Knowledge of the Seasons and of Astronomy 


IV. 4, 11. (Ye are) Madha and Madhava, the months of spring. 
(Ye are) Sukra and Suci, the months of summer. 

(Ye are) Nabha and Nabhasya, the months of rain. 

(Ye are) Isa and Urja, the months of autumn. 

(Ye are) Saha and Sahasya, the months of winter. 

(Ye are) Tapa and Tapasya, the months of the cool season. 


IV. 4.10. (Thou art) Krttikas, the naksatra, Agni, the deity; ye are 
the radiances of Agni, of Prajapati, of the creator, of Soma; to the Rc 
thee, to radiance thee, to the shinning thee, to the blaze thee, to the light 
thee! 

(Thou art) Rohini the naksatra, Prajapati the deity; Mrgasirsa the 
naksatra, Soma the deity; Ardra the naksatra, Rudra the deity; the two 
Punarvasus the naksatra, Aditi the deity; Tisya the naksatra, Brhaspati 
the deity; the Asresas the naksatra, the Serpents the deity; the Maghas 
the naksatra, the fathers the deity; the two Phalgunis the naksatra, 
Aryaman the deity; the two Phalgunis the naksatra, Bhaga the deity; 
Hasta the naksatra, Savitr the deity; Citra the naksatra, Indra the deity, 
Svati the naksatra, Vayu the deity; the two Visakhas the naksatra, Indra 
and Agni the deity; Anūrādhās the naksatra, Mitra the deity; Rohini 
the naksatra, Indra the deity; the two Vicrts the naksatra, the fathers 
the deity; the Asadhas the naksatra, the waters the deity; the Asadhas 
the naksatra, the All-Gods the deity; Srona the naksatra, Visnu the 
deity; Sravisthà the naksatra, the Vasus the deity; Satabhisaj the 
naksatra, Indra the deity; Prosthapadas the naksatra, the goat of one 
foot the deity; the Prosthapadas the naksatra, the serpent of the deep 
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the deity; Revati the naksatra, Püsan the deity; the two A$vayujs the 
naksatra, the A$vins the deity; the Apabharanis the naksatra, Yama 
the deity. 

Taittiriya Samhita, Keith, op. cit., pp. 349-50. 


Occupations 


XXX. 14. For Passion an iron-smelter; for Anger a remover; for Yoking 
a yoker, for Pain an assailant; for Quiet an unyoker; for Up-hill and 
Down-hill one who stands on three legs; for Form a conceited man; for 
Virtue a female ointment maker; for Nirrti a female scabbard-maker; 
for Yami a barren woman. 

XXX. 16. For Lakes a fisherman (dhaivara); for Standing Waters a 
fisher (dà$a); for Tank-Waters a nisada; for Reed-beds a fish-vendor 
(Sauskala); for the Opposite Bank one who gropes for fish (margara) 
for this Bank a fish-catcher (kaivarta); for Fords an anda; for Shallows 
a mainala; for Sounds a parnaka; for Caverns a kirata; for Mountain- 
Heights a destructive savage; for Mountains a wild man. 

XXX. 12. For Light a wood-bringer; for Brightness a fire-kindler; 
for the Sun's Station a besprinkler; for the Highest Heaven a high 
steward; for the World of Gods a carver; for the World of Men a 
distributor; for All- Worlds a pourer-out; for Poverty, Affliction a stirrer- 
up of strife; for Sacrifice a washer-woman (vàsah-palpüli); for Delight 
a female dyer (rajayitri). 

XXX. 17. For Abhorrence a paulkasa, for Colour a goldsmith 
(hiranyakara); for Balance a merchant (vanija); for Repentance a 
sluggard; for All-Spirits a leper; for Prosperity a watchful man, for 
Failure a sleepy man; for Mischief a chatterer; for Misfortune a shameless 
man; for Undoing one who cuts up into small prices. 

XXX. 7. For Trouble a potter’s son; for Device an artificer; for 
Beauty a jeweller (manikara) for Welfare a sower (vapa); for the Arrow- 
deity of maker a shafts; for Injury a bowyer; for action a bowstring- 
maker (jyakara) for Fate a rope-maker (rajju-sarja); for Death a hunter; 
for the Finisher a dog-leader. j 

XVI. 27. . . . Homage to you, carpenters (taksan), and to you, chariot 
makers (rathakàra), homage. à 

Homage to ve potters (kulala), and to you, blaksmiths (karmàra), 
homage. 

Homage to you, nigádas and to you, pufijisthas, homage. Homage 
to you, dog-leaders, and to you, hunters, homage. 

XVI. 46. . . . Homage to you, arrow-makers (isukrt) and to you, 
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bowmakers (dhanukrt) homage to you, sprinklers, to the hearts of 
the gods. 
White Yajurveda, Griffith, op. cit.,pp. 304-8. 


Transport and Trade 


III. 15.2. The many roads, travelled by the gods, that go about (samcar) 
between heaven-and-earth—let them enjoy me with milk, with ghee, 
that dealing (kri) I may get (à-hr) riches. 

Ill. 15.4. This offense (?$arani) of ours mayest thou, O Agni, bear 
with (mrs), what distant road we have gone. Successful ($una) for us 
be bargain and sale; let return-dealing make me fruitful; do ye two enjoy 
this oblation in concord; successful for us be our going about and rising. 

III. 15.6. With what riches I practise bargaining, seeking riches with 
riches, ye gods—therein let Indra assign me pleasure (?ruci), let 
Prajapati, Savitr, Soma, Agni. 

Atharvaveda, Whitney, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 111-12. 


2(b) Social Organization 


The Varnas and their Duties 


XXX. 5. For Brahman (Priesthood) he binds a Bráhmana to the stake;for 
Ksatra (Royalty) a Rajanya; for the Maruts a VaiSya; for penance a 
Südra; for Darkness a robber; for Hell a homicide or a man who has 
lost his consecrated fire; for Misfortune a eunuch; for Venality an Ayogü, 
for Kama a harlot; for Excessive Noise a Magadha. 

XXX. 22. Now he ties up the eight following variform men; one too 
tall, one too short, one too stout, one too thin, one too white, one too 
black, one too bald, one too hairy. These must be neither Südras nor 
Brahmanas and must be dedicated to Prajapati. 

A minstrel (Magadha), a harlot, a gambler, and a eunuch—neither 
of Sidra nor Bráhmana caste—are to be dedicated to Prajapati. 


White Yajurveda, Griffith, op. cit., pp. 304-8. 


VI. 4.9. The gods said of these two, ‘Impure are they, wandering 
among men and physicians’. Therefore, a Brahmana should not practise 
medicine, for the physician is impure; unfit for the sacrifice . . . 


Black Yajurveda, op. cit., p. 535 


I. 1.4.12. Now there are four different forms of this call, viz. ‘come 
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hither (ehi)! in the case of Brahmana: ‘approach (agahi)!’ and ‘hasten 
hither (adrava)!' in the case of Vai$ya and a member of the military 
caste (rajanya-bandhu); and ‘run hither (adhava)!’ in that of a Sudra. 
On this occasion he uses the call that belongs to a Brahmana, because 
that one is best adapted for a sacrifice, and is besides the most gentle; 
let him therefore say, ‘come hither (ehi)! 

III. 1.1.9. Not every one may enter it, but only a Brahmana, or a 
Rajanya, or a Vaiśya, for these are able to sacrifice, 

IL 1.1.10. Let him not commune with every one; for he who is 
consecrated draws nigh to the gods, and becomes one of the deities. 
Now the gods do not commune with every one, but only with a 
Brahmana, or a Rajanya, or a Vaisya; for these are able to sacrifice. 
Should there be occasion for him to converse with a Südra, let him say 
to one of those, ‘Tell this one so and so! tell this one so and so !’ This 
is the rule of conduct for the consecrated in such a case. 

The Satapatha-Brahmana, According to the Text of the 
Madhdadina School, Julius Eggeling, trans., SBE, 
Oxford, vol. 12, pt. 1, p. 28 and vol. 26, pt. 2, pp. 4-5. 


V.X. 7. Those whose conduct has been good, will quickly attain 
some good birth—the birth of a Brahmana or a Ksatriya, or a Vaisya. 
But those whose conduct has been evil will quickly attain an evil birth— 
the birth of a dog, or a hog, or a Candala. 


Chandogyopanisad, in The Upanishads, Max Miller, 
trans., SBE, vol. 1, Oxford, 1879, p. 82. 


Il, 2.4.24. It is declared in the Smrtis that a Bráhmana alone should 
be chosen as teacher (or spiritual guide). ; 

II. 2.4.25 In times of distress a Brahmana may study under a Ksatriya 
or a Vai$ya. j 

Il. 2.4.26. And (during his pupilship) he must walk behind (such a 
teacher). 

Il. 2.4.27. Afterwards the Brahmana shall take precedence before 
(his Ksatriya or Vaigya teacher). y 

II. 5.10.4. The lawful occupations of a Brahmana are, studying, 
teaching, sacrificing for himself, officiating as priest for others, giving 
alms, receiving alms, inheriting, and gleaning com in the fields; . . ` 

II. 5.10.6. (The lawful occupations) of a Ksatriya are the same, with 
the exception of teaching, officiating as priest, and receiving alms. (But) 
governing and fighting must be added. i 

Il. 5.10.7 (The lawful occupations) of a Vai$ya are the same as 
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those of a Ksatriya, with the exception of governing and fighting. (But 
in his case) agriculture, the tending of cattle, and trade must be added. 


Apastamba Dharmasütra, Georg Bühler, trans., SBE, vol. 2: ‘The 
Sacred Laws of the Aryas’, pt. 1, Oxford, 1877, pp. 110, 122-23. 


II. 23.1. There are three branches of duty: Sacrifice, study of the 
Vedas, alms-giving—that is the first. 

II. 23.2. Austerity, indeed, is the second. A student of sacred 
knowledge (brahmacarin) dwelling in the house of a teacher, settling 
himself permanently in the house of a teacher, is the third. 

Chandogyopanisad, in The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, 
R.E. Hume, trans., 2nd ed., Oxford, reprinted 1934, pp. 200-1. 


II. I. 1. In the eighth year after the conception let him initiate a 
Bráhmana. 

II. I. 2. With an antelope-skin. 

TI. I. 3. Or in the tenth year after the conception. 

II. I. 4. In the eleventh year after the conception a Ksatriya with the 
skin of a spotted deer. 

II. I. 5. In the twelfth year after the conception a Vai$ya with a cow- 
hide.... 

III. 1.1. A bath (shall be taken by the student) when he is going to 
return home (from his teacher). 

III. 2.1. If he wishes to have a house built, he draws with an udumbara 
branch three times a line round (the building-ground) with (the words), 
*Here I include the dwellings for the sake of food, and sacrifices in (its) 
centre on an elevated spot . . ., 

Sankhayan Grhyasütra, Hermann Oldenberg, trans., SBE, Vol. 29, 
Oxford, 1886, pp. 88-9, 91-2. . 


Position of the Vaisyas and Südras 


XIII. 2.9.8. “When the deer eats the corn',—the grain (growing in the 
field), doubtless, is the people, and the deer is royal power: he thus 
makes the people to be food for the royal power, whence the wielder of 
royal power feeds on the people; —‘it thinks not of the fat cattle’, whence 
the king does not rear cattlej—"when the Südra woman is the Arya’s 
mistress, he seeks not riches that he may thrive, —hence he does not 
anoint the son of a Vai$ya woman. 

XIII. 6.2.10. For the priesthood he seizes a Brahmana, for the 
Brahmana is the priesthood: he thus joins priesthood to priesthood; 
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—for the nobility he seizes a Rajanya, for the Rajanya is the nobility: 

he thus joins nobility to nobility; —for the Maruts (he seizes) a Vaisya, 

for the Maruts are the clans (peasants): he thus joins peasantry to 

peasantry; —for (religious) toil (he seizes) a Sidra, for the Sudra is 
toil: he thus joins toil to toil; . . . 

Satapatha Brahmana, J. Eggeling, trans. SBE, vol. 44, 

Indian reprint, 2nd ed., 1966, pp. 325-26, 410-11. 


VII. 5.29. If curds (they bring), it is the food of the Vaisyas; with 
this food thou wilt strengthen the Vaisyas; in thine offspring one like a 
Vaisya will be born, tributary to another, to be eaten by another, to be 
oppressed at will. When evil happens to a Ksatriya, there is born in his 
offspring one like a Vaisya; . . . If water (they bring), it is the food of 
the Sidra; with this food thou wilt strengthen the Südras; in thine 
offspring one like a Südras will be born, the servant of another, to be 
removed at will, to be slain at will. When evil happens to a Ksatriya, 
there is born in his offspring one like a Südra; . .. 

Aitareya Brahmana, in Rigveda Brahmanas: The 


Aitareya and Kausitaki of the Rigveda, A.B. Keith, 
trans., Delhi, 1971, p. 315. 


Education 


VII. 1.2. ‘Sir, I know the Rgveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, and 
the fourth Atharvana, the Itihasa-Purana, as the fifth of the Vedas, 
Grammar, the Science of Sraddha, Rituals, Mathematics, the Science 
of Portents, the Science of Treasures, Logic, the Science of Ethics, the 
Science of Philology, the Vedic Science, the Physical Science, the 
Science of War, the Science of the Stars, the Science of Snakes, the 
Science of Celestials (Fine Arts)—all this, I know, Revered Sir. 
Chandogya Upanishad, Ganganath Jha, op. cit. 


I. 11.1. After having taught the Veda, the teacher instructs the 
pupil: ‘Say what is true. Do thy duty. Do not neglect the study of the 
Veda. After having brought to thy teacher his proper reward, do not cut 
off the line of children. Do not swerve from the truth. Do not swerve 
from duty. Do not neglect what is useful. Do not neglect greatness. Do 
not neglect the learning and teaching of the Veda.” 

1. 11.2. Do not neglect the (sacrificial) works due to the gods and 
fathers: Let thy mother be to thee like unto a god: Let thy father be to 
thee like unto a god: Let thy teacher be to thee like unto a god: Let thy 
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guest be to thee like unto a god. Whatever actions are blameless, those 
should be regarded not others. Whatever good works have been 
performed by us, those should be observed by thee, — 

1.11.3, Not others. And there are some Brahmanas better than we. 
They should be comforted by thee by giving them a seat. Whatever is 
given should be given with faith, not without faith, —with joy, with 
modesty, with fear, with kindness. If there should be any doubt in thy 
mind with regard to any sacred act or with regard to conduct, 

I. 11.4. In that case conduct thyself as Brahmanas who possess good 
judgement conduct themselves therein, whether they be appointed or 
not, as long as they are too severe, but devoted to duty. And with regard 
to things that have been spoken against, as Brahmanas who possess 
good judgement conduct themselves therein, whether they be appointed 
or not, as long as they are not too severe, but devoted to duty, 

1.11.7. Thus conduct thyself. This is the rule. This is the teaching. 
This is the true purport (Upanisad) of the Veda, This is the command. 
Thus should you observe. Thus should this be observed. 

Taittiriyopanishad, in The Upanishads, F. Max Muller, 
trans., SBE, vol. 15, pt. 2, Oxford, 1884, pp. 52-53, 


2(c) Political Organization 
Kingship 
IX. 40. Gods, quicken him that none may be his rival, for mighty 
domination, mighty lordship. 

Him, son of such-a-man and such-a-woman of such-a-tribe (visah) 
This is your King, ye Tribesmen—'Soma' is Lord and King of us the 
Brahmanas. 

White Yajurveda, Griffith, op. cit., p. 93. 


III. 4.2 (To establish a King) Thee let the people (visah) choose 
unto kingship (rajya), thee these five divine directions; rest (Sri) at the 
summit or royalty, at the pinnacle (kakud); from thence, formidable, 
share out good things to us. 

III. 29.1. (King's revenue) What the kings share among themselves— 
the sixteenth of what is offered and bestowed—you assessors (sabhasad) 
or Yama; from that the white-footed sheep, given [as] ancestral offering 
(svadhà), releases. 

IV. 22.1. (For the Success and Prosperity of a King) Increase, O 
Indra, this Ksatriya for me; make thou this man sole chief of the clans 
(viSah); unman (nis-aks) all his enemies; make them subject to him in 
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the contests for preeminence. 

IV. 22.2. Portion thou this man in village, in horses, in kine; unportion 
that man who is his enemy; let this king be the summit of authorities 
(ksatra); O Indra, make every foe subject to him. 

IV. 22.3. Let this man be riches—lord of riches; let this king be 
people—lord of people; in him, O Indra, put great splendours; destitute 
of splendour make thou his foe. 

VI. 88.3. (To establish a sovereign) Fixed, unmoved, do thou 
slaughter the foes; make them that play the foe fall below [thee]; [be] 
all the quarters (di$) like-minded, concordant (sadhryafic); let the 
gathering (samiti) here suit (klp) thee [who art] fixed. 

Atharvaveda, Whitney, op. cit., pp. 89, 188-9, 136-4. 


V. 3.1.1. (Ratnins of the King) Having taken up both (the 
Garhapatya and Ahavaniya) fires on the two kindling-sticks, he goes to 
the house of the Commander of the army, and prepares a cake on eight 
potsherds for Agni Anikavat; for Agni is the head (anika) of the gods, 
and the commander is the head of the army; hence for Agni Anikavat. 
And he, the Commander, assuredly is one of his (the king's) jewels 
(ratnin) . . . 

The sacrificial fee for this (jewel-offering) consists in gold... 

V. 3.1.2. And on the following day, he goes to the house of the 
purohita (the king’s court chaplain), and prepares a pap for Brhaspati; 
for Brhaspati is the purohita of the gods and that (court chaplain) is the 
purohita (praepositus) of that (king): hence it is for Brhaspati. And he, 
the purohita assuredly is one of his (the king's) jewels... The sacrificial 
fee for this is a white-backed bullock . . . 

V. 3.1.3. And on the following day he prepares a cake on eleven 
potsherds for Indra at the dwelling of him who is being consecrated 
(the king); for Indra ïs the ksatra (ruling power), and he who is 
consecrated is the ksatra: hence it is for Indra. The sacrificial fee for 
this is a bull, for the bull is Indra's own (animal). 

V 3.14. And on the following day, he goes to the dwelling of the 
queen, and prepares a pap for Aditi; for Aditi is the Earth, and she is 
the wife of the gods; and that (queen) is the wife of that (king): hence it 
is for Aditi. And she, the queen, assuredly is one of his (the king’s) 
jewels . . .The sacrificial fee, on her part, is a milch cow . . . 

V. 3.1.5. And on the following day, he goes to the house of the sūta 
(court-minstrel and chronicler), and prepares a barley pap for Varuna 
for the sūta is a spiriter (sava), and Varuna is the spiriter of the gods; 
therefore, it is for Varuna; And he, the süta, assuredly is one of his (the 
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king's) jewels . . .The sacrificial fee for this one is a horse . . . 

V. 3.1.6. And on the following day, he goes to the house of the 
headman (grámani), and prepares a cake on seven potsherds for the 
Maruts; for the Maruts are the peasants, and the headman is a peasant; 
therefore it is for the Maruts. And he, the headman, assuredly is one of 
his (the king’s) jewels . . . The sacrificial fee for this (jewel) is a spotted 
bullock ... 

V. 3.1.7. And on the following day he goes to the house of the 
chamberlain (ksattr), and prepares a cake on either twelve, or eight, 
potsherds for Savitr; for Savitr is the impeller (prasavitr) of the gods, 
and he, the chamberlain, is an impeller; hence it is for Savitr. And he, 
the chamberlain, assuredly is one of his (the king's) jewels . . .The 
sacrificial fee for this (jewel) is reddish-white draught-bullock . . . 

V. 3.1.8. And on the following day he goes to the house of the 
charioteer (sangrahitr) and prepares a cake on two potsherds for the 
A$vins; for the two A$vins are of the same womb; and so are the chariot- 
fighter and the driver (sárathi) of the same womb (standing-place), since 
they stand on one and the same chariot: hence it is for the ASvins; And 
he, the charioteer, assuredly is one of his (the king’s) jewels . . . The 
sacrificial fee for this (jewel) is a pair of twin bullocks . . . 

V. 3.1.9. And on the following day he goes to the house of the 
carver (bhagudugha), and prepares a pap for Püsan, for Püsan is carver 
to the gods; and that (officer) is carver to that (king): therefore it is for 
Püsan. And he, the carver, assuredly is one of his (the king’s) jewels . 
- » The sacrificial fee for this (jewel) is a dark-grey bullock . . . 

V. 3.1.10. And on the following day, having brought together 
gavedhuka (seeds) from the houses of the keeper of the dice (aksavapa) 
and the huntsman (govikartana), he prepares a gavedhuka pap for Rudra 
at the house of him who is consecrated. These two, while being two 
jewels (of the king), he makes one for the purpose of completeness . . . 
And he, the keeper of the dice and the huntsman, are (each of them) 
assuredly one of his (the king’s) jewels . . . The sacrificial fee for 
cot (jewel) is a bicoloured bullock . . . a claw-shaped knife, and a dice- 

V. 3.1.11. And on the following day he goes to the house of the 
courier, and having taken ghee in four ladlings, he offers the ghee to 
the way, with, ‘May the way graciously accept of the ghee, hail!’ For 
the courier is to be dispatched, and when dispatched goes on his way . 
. . And he, the courier, assuredly is one of his (the king’s) jewels . . - 
The sacrificial fee for this (jewel) consists in a skin-covered bow, leathern 
quivers, and a red turban . . . 
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V. 3.1.12. These are the eleven jewels (ratna) he contemplates . . . 
Then as to why he performs the oblations of the Ratnins: it is their 
king. He becomes; it is for them that he thereby is consecrated, and it is 
them he makes his own faithful followers. 

Satapatha Brahmana, Eggeling, op. cit., SBE, vol. 41, pp. 58-65. 


Priesthood and the Nobility 


IV. 1.4.2. Now in the beginning these two, the priesthood and the 
nobility, were separate: then Mitra, the priesthood, could stand without 
Varuna, the nobility. 

IV. 1.4.3. Not Varuna, the nobility, without Mitra, the priesthood: 
whatever deed Varuna did unsped by Mitra, the priesthood, therein, 
forsooth, he succeeded not. 

IV. 1.4.4. Varuna, the nobility, then called upon Mitra, the priesthood, 
saying, ‘Turn thou unto me that we may unite: I will place thee foremost, 
sped by thee, I will do deeds!” — So be it!’ So the two united; and 
therefrom resulted that graha to Mitra and Varuna. 

IV. 1.4.5. Such, then, is the office of the purohita (placed foremost, 
domestic priest). Wherefore let not a Brahmana desire to become the 
purohita of any one Ksatriya (he may meet with), as thereby 
righteousness and unrighteousness unite; nor should a Ksatriya make 
any Brahmana (he may meet with) his purohita, as thereby righteousness 
and unrighteousness unite. Whatever deed, sped by Mitra, the priesthood, 
Varuna thenceforward did, in that he succeeded. 

IV. 1.4.6. Hence it is quite proper that a Brahmana should be without 
aking, but were he to obtain a king, it would be conducive to the success 
(of both). It is, however, quite improper that a king should be without a 
Brahmana, for whatever deed he does, unsped by Mitra, the priesthood, 
therein he succeeds not, Wherefore a Ksatriya who intends to do a deed 
ought by all means to resort to a Brahmana, for he verily succeeds only 
in the deed sped by the Brahmana. 


Brahmana, Eggeling, op. cit., SBE, vol. 26, 
force AD pt. 2, pp. 270-1. 


I. 4.11.Verily in the beginning this was Brahmana, one only. That 
being one, was not strong enough. It created still further the most 
excellent ksatra (power), viz. those Ksatras (powers) among the Devas, 
—Indra, Varuna, Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, Yama, Mrtya, Isana. Therefore 
there is nothing beyond the Ksatra, and therefore at the Rajasüya 


sacrifice the Brahmana sits down below the Ksatriya. He confers that 
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glory on the Ksatra alone. But Bráhmana is (nevertheless) the birth- 
place of the Ksatra. Therefore though a king is exalted, he sits down at 
the end (of the sacrifice) below the Bráhmana, as the birth-place . . . 


Brhadaranyakopanisad, F. Max Miller, trans., SBE, 
vol. 25, pt. 2, Oxford, 1884, pp. 88-89. 


Kingdoms and Janapadas 


I. 7.2.8. But a fivefold cutting also takes place (with some people): 
fivefold is the sacrifice, fivefold the animal victim, and five seasons 
there are in the year—such is the perfection of the fivefold cutting; and 
he, assuredly, will have.abundant offspring and cattle for whom, knowing 
this, the fivefold cutting is made. The fourfold cutting, however, is the 
approved (practice) among the Kuru-Paficalas, and for this reason a 
fourfold cutting takes place (with us). 

Satapatha Brahmana, Eggeling, op. cit., vol.12, pt. 1, p. 192. 


IV. 1... There were formerly Gargya Balaki, famous as a man of 
great reading; for it was said of him that he lived among the Usinaras, 
among the Satvant-Matsyas, the Kuru- Paficalas, the Kasi-Videhas. 
Having gone to Ajātaśatru, (the king) of Kasi, he said to him: ‘Shall I 
tell you Brahman?’ Ajatasatru said to him: ‘We give a thousand (cows) 
for that speech (of yours), for verily all people run away, saying ‘Janaka 
(the king of Mithila) is our father (patron)’. 

Kaushitaki Brahmana—Upanishad, F. Max Müller, trans., 
SBE, Vol. 1, The Upanishads, pt. 1, Oxford, 1879, p. 300. 


IV, 252. Monks, though one hold power dominion, sway over these 
sixteen great peoples, rich with the seven gems, that is to say: the Angas, 
Magadhas, Kāśīs, Kosalas, Vajjis, Mallas, Cedis, Vatsas, Paficàlas, 
Macchas, Sürasenas, Assakas, Avantis, Gandharas, and the Kambojas, 
yet such power is not worth a sixteenth part of the observance day kept 
with the eight qualifications . . . 

The Book of the Gradual Sayings (Anguttara Nikaya) 
vol. 4, E.M. Hare, trans., P.T.S. Translation Series, no. 
20, London, 1955, p. 172. 


Republics 


V. 3.114. To a name expressing a multitude living by the trade of arms, 
is added the affix fiyat, . . . when it is the name among the Vahika, but 
not when it is the name of a Brahmana, nor when the word is Rajanya. 
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V. 3.115. The affix tenyan . . . comes after the word Vrka, a class 
of persons living by trade of arms. 

V. 3.116. The affix cha comes without changing the sense, after 
dàmani, etc., and after the six warrior-stocks called Traigarta-sastha. 

V. 3.117. The affix an comes after parsu, etc. and the affix afi comes 
after Yaudheya, etc. without changing the sense when these words denote 
warrior classes . . . 

The Ashtadhyayi of Panini, edited and translated into 


English, Srisa Chandra Vasu, ed, and trans., vol.2, Delhi 
reprint, 1962, pp. 979-80. 


I. 6.10. Vatapi, trying to assail Agastya out of foolhardiness, 
(perished) and (so did) the dan of the Vrsnis (trying to assail) 
Dvaipayana. 

XI. 1.1. The gain of an oligarchy is best among gains of an army 
and an ally. 2. For, oligarchies being closely knit are unassailable for 
enemies, 3. He should win over those of them who are friendly with 
conciliation and gifts, those hostile through dissensions and force. 

XI. 1.4. The Kambojas, the Surastras, the Ksatriyas, the Srenis and 
others live by an economic vocation and the profession of arms. 

XI. 1.5. The Licchivikas, the Vrjikas, the Mallakas, the Madrakas, 
the Kukuras, the Kurus, the Paficalas, and others make use of the title 
of kings. 

Arthaśāstra, R. P. Kangle, op, cit., pp. 13, 444. 


The King and the Nobility 


Bhisma said, ‘Between the aristocracy on the one side and the kings on 
the other, avarice and wrath, O Monarch, are the causes that produce 
enmity. One of these parties (viz. the king) yields to avarice. As a 
consequence wrath takes possession of the other (the aristocracy). Each 
intent upon weakening and wasting the other they both meet with 
destruction . . . The aristocracy of a kingdom, having the characteristics 
of a compact body, become dissociated from the king if the latter seeks 
to take much from them. Dissociated from the king, all of them become 
dissatisfied, and acting from fear side with the enemies of their ruler. If 
again the aristocracy of a kingdom be disunited among themselves, they 
meet with destruction. Disunited, they fall an easy prey to their foes. 
The nobles, therefore, should always act in concert. If they be united 
together, they may earn acquisitions of value by means of their strength 
and prowess. Indeed, when they are thus united, many outsiders seek 
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their alliance . . . Wrath (on the part of the king), rupture, terror, 
chastisement, persecution, oppression, and executions, O Chief of the 
Bharatas, speedily cause the aristocracy to fall away from the king and 
side with the king's enemies. They, therefore, that are the leaders of the 
aristocracy should be honoured by the king . . . Consultations should be 
held with only those that are the leaders of the aristocracy, and secret 
agents should be placed, O Crusher of Foes, with them only. The king 
should not, O Bhàrata, consult with every member of the aristocracy. 
The king, acting in concert with the leaders, should do what is for the 
good of the whole order. When, however, the aristocracy becomes 
separated and disunited and destitute of leaders, other courses of action 
should be followed. If the members of the aristocracy quarrel with one 
another and act, each according to his own resources, without 
combination, their prosperity dwindles away and diverse kinds of evils 
occur ... It is not by courage, nor by intelligence, nor by beauty, nor by 
wealth that enemies succeed in destroying the aristocracy. It is only by 
disunion and gifts that it can be reduced to subjugation. For this reason, 
combination has been said to be the great refuge of the aristocracy. 
The Mahabharata, Santiparvan, vol. vii, Roy, op, cit., 
vol.7, pp. 233-35 


2(d) Rituals and Speculative Thought 
Animal Sacrifice 


There are both an animal and a sacrificial stake, for never do they 
immolate an animal without a stake . . . 

Having driven up the victim, and churned the fire, he binds it (to 
the stake). And as to why this is so: well, animals did not at first submit 
thereto that they should become sacrificial food, as they are now become 
sacrificial food and are offered up in the fire. The gods secured them: 
even thus secured they did not resign themselves, 

They spake, ‘Verily, these (animals) know not the manner of this, 
that it is in fire that sacrificial food is offered, nor (do they know) that 
secure resort (the fire): let us offer fire into the fire after securing the 
animals and churning the fire, and they will know that this truly is the 
manner of sacrificial food, this its resort; that it is truly in fire that 
sacrificial food is offered: and accordingly they will resign themselves, 
and will be favourably disposed to the slaughtering.” 

Having, then, first secured the animals, and churned the fire, they 
offered fire into the fire; . . . 
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Then, taking a straw, he drives it up, thinking, ‘having a companion, 
I will secure it’; for he who has a companion is strong. 

He takes the straw with, ‘Thou are a cheerer!’ for a companion does 
cheer one: therefore, he says, ‘Thou art a cheerer.’ ‘The celestial hosts 
have approached the gods;” the celestial hosts, forsooth, are those beasts: 
‘they have submitted to the gods’ he means to say, when he says, ‘The 
celestial hosts have approached the gods;' . . . Having made a noose, he 
throws it over (the victim) with, ‘With the noose of sacred order I bind 
thee, O oblation to the gods!’ for that rope forsooth, is Varuna’s: 
therefore he thus binds it with the noose of sacred order, and thus.that 
rope of Varuna does not injure it . . . He then binds it (to the stake) 
with, ‘At the impulse of the divine Savitr, I bind thee with the arms of 
the Aévins, with the hands of Püsan thee agreeable to Agni and Soma?’ 
Even as ‘on that occasion, when taking out an oblation for a deity, he 
assigns it, so does he now assign it to the two deities. He then sprinkles 
it, —one and the same forsooth, is the significance of sprinkling: he 
thereby makes it sacrificially pure . . . 

‘May thy mother grant thee permission, and thy father'—for it is 
from its mother and father that it is born: hence wherefrom it is born, 
thereby he thus makes it sacrificially pure: '—thine own brother, thy 
fellow in the herd’; whereby he means to say, whatever kin there is of 
thine, with their approval I slay thee. ‘I sprinkle thee, agreeable to Agni 
and Soma.’ He thus makes it pure for those two deities for whom he 
slays it. 

With, “Thou art a drinker of water,’ he then holds (the lustral water) 
under (its mouth), whereby he renders it internally pure. He then 
sprinkles it underneath (the body), with, “May the divine waters make 
it palatable, a true palatable offering to the gods!’ He thus makes it 
sacrificially pure all over. 1 ^ 8 

Thereupon he says (to the hotr), ‘Recite to the fire, being ‘kindled! 
When he has made the second libation of ghee, and returned (to his 
former place) without letting the two spoons touch one another, he 
anoints the victim with the (ghee in the) juhü. For the second libation is 
the head of the sacrifice, and the sacrifice here indeed is that victim: 
hence he thereby puts the head on the sacrifice and therefore anoints 
the victim with the juhü. dea 

With, ‘May thy breath unite with the wind!’ he anoints 5 on the 
forehead; with ‘Thy limbs with those worthy of sacrifice on the 
shoulders; with ‘The lord of sacrifice with (the object of) his prayer! 
the loins; whereby he means to say, “For whatsoever object the animal 
is slain, do thou obtain that’. 
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For, indeed, the breath of the victim when slain here passes into the 
wind: ‘Obtain thou that thy breath may pass into the wind!” is what he 
thereby means to say. ‘Thy limbs with those worthy of offering’, he 
says, because it is with its limbs that they sacrifice: ‘Obtain thou that 
they may sacrifice with thy limbs’ is what he thereby means to say. 
"The lord of sacrifice with his prayer’, hereby they invoke a blessing on 
the sacrificer: ‘Obtain thou that through thee they may invoke a blessing 
on the sacrificer’ is what he thereby means to say. He then deposits the 
two spoons and calls for the Srausat with a view to the pravara (election 
of the hotr) . . . 

There upon he calls a second time for the $rausat, for on this occasion 
there are two hotrs: it is with regard to the maitrávaruna that he now 
calls for the $rausat . . . III. 7.4. 1, 3, 5-9. 

Thereupon the hotr, having sat down on the hotr's seat whereon he 
sits down after being chosen, urges and thus urged the adhvaryu takes 
the two spoons. 

They then proceed with the Apri (verses) . . . 

Now there are here eleven fore-offerings; for here in man there are 
ten vital airs, and the eleventh is the self wherein those vital airs are 
contained; this is the whole man; thus they fill his whole self, and 
therefore there are eleven fore-offerings. 

[The adhvaryu] having called (on the agnidh) for the $rausat, he 
says (to the maitravaruna), *Prompt (the hotr to recite to) the kindling- 
sticks.’ Thus he proceeds with ten fore-offerings, saying ‘Prompt . . .' 
at each, and pouring the ghee together at every fourth fore-offering. 
Having performed ten fore-offerings, he says, ‘Bring the slayer!’ 
‘Slayer’, namely, the (butcher’s) knife is called. 

He then takes the (svaru) chip of the sacrificial Stake, and having 
anointed both (the slaughtering-knife and the chip) at the top (with ghee) 
from the juhü-spoon, he touches the forehead of the victim with them, 
saying, ‘Anointed with ghee, protect ye the animals’ for the chip of the 
stake is a thunderbolt, and the slaughtering-knife is a thunderbolt, and 
ghee is a thunderbolt. Having thus fitted together the entire thunderbolt 
he appoints it the keeper of this (victim), lest the evil spirits should 
injure it, He again conceals the chip of the stake (under the girding- 
rope of the stake). In handing the slaughtering-knife to the butcher, he 
says, ‘Be this thine approved edge,’ and deposits the two spoons. 

Thereupon he says (to the hotr), ‘Recite to Agni circumambient!’ 
Having taken a firebrand, the agnidh carries the fire round (the 
victim) . . . 

Thereupon the agniidh, taking a (new) firebrand, walks in front 
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whereby he places Agni in front, thinking, *Agni shall repeal the evil 
spirits in front!’ and they lead the victim after him (to the slaughtering- 
place) on a (way) free from danger and injury. The pratiprasthatr holds 
to it from behind by means of the two spits, and the adhvaryu (holds on 
to) the pratiprasthatr, and the sacrificer to the adhvaryu . . . 

Thereupon the adhvaryu takes two stalks of grass from the covered 
altar, and having called for the $rausat, he says (to the maitravaruna), 
*O hotr, prompt again (the hotr to recite for) the offerings to the gods!’ 
This is what belongs to the All-gods at the animal offering . . . 

In front of the place where they cut it up, he throws down a stalk 
of grass, with, *O great one, lead, the lord of sacrifice unto greater 
sacrifice !' He thus strews barhis (an underlayer of sacrificial grass) for 
it, that no sacrificial food may be spilt; whatever may now be spilt of it 
when it is cut up, that settles thereon and thus is not lost. 

They then step back (to the altar) and sit down turning towards the 
ühavaniya, ‘lest they should be eye-witnesses to its being quieted 
(strangled)’. They do not slay it on the frontal bone, for that is human 
manner; not behind the ear, for that is after the manner of the fathers. 
They either choke it by merely keeping its mouth closed, or they, make 
a noose.Therefore he says not, ‘Slay! kill!’ for that is human manner, 
but, ‘Quiet it! It has passed away!’ for that is after the manner of the 
gods. For when he says, ‘It has passed away’, then this one (the sacrificer) 
passes away to the gods: therefore he says, ‘It has passed away’, — 

When they hold it down, then before the strangling, he offers with 
‘Hail, to the gods!’ And when (the butcher) says *Quieted is the victim’, 
he offers with ‘To the gods, Hail!’ Thus some of the gods are preceded 
by ‘Hail!’, and others followed by ‘Hail’; he thereby gratifies them and 
thus gratified both kinds of gods convey him to the heavenly world, 
These are the so-called 'paripasavya' oblations; he may offer them if 
he choose; or if he choose, he need not mind them. III. 8.1. 1-6, 9, 11, 
12, 14-16. spat 

When he (the slaughterer) announces, ‘The victim has been quieted! 
the adhvaryu says, ‘Nestr lead up the lady!’ The nestr leads up the 
(sacrificer’s) wife bearing a vessel of water for washing the feet . . . 

Thereupon the wife cleanses with the water the (openings of the) 
Vital airs of the victim . . . 

Thereupon they turn the victim over so as to lie on its back. He ito 
adhvaryu) puts the (other) stalk of grass thereon, with, ‘O plant, protect! 
for the knife is a thunderbolt, and thus that thunderbolt, the knife, does 
Not injure it (the victim). He then applies the edge of the knife to it (and 
cuts through it) with, ‘Injure it not, O blade!’ for the knife is a 
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thunderbolt, and thus that thunderbolt, the knife, does not injure it . . . 

And where he skins (the victim), and whence the blood spurts out, 
there he smears it (the bottom part with blood) on both ends with *Thou 
art the raksas’ share! for that blood is indeed the raksas share. 

Having thrown it away (on the utkara), he treads on it with, herewith 
I drive away the raksas! herewith I consign the raksas to the nethermost 
darkness!’ Thus it is by means of the sacrifice that he drives away the 
evil spirits, the raksas . . . 

Thereupon they pull out the omentum, . . . 

He cuts it (the omentum) off on all sides (from the belly) and heats 
it at the cooking-fire; thus it becomes cooked for him already at this 
(fire). The agnidh again takes a firebrand (from the sámitra, and walks 
in front). They go behind the pit catvala) and proceed to the ahavaniya, 
The adhvaryu throws that (top part of the) grass-stalk into the ahavaniya 
with, ‘O Vayu, graciously accept the drops!’ for this is the kindler 
(samidh) of the drops. 

Thereupon he heats the omentum while standing on the north side; 
for he is about to pass by the fire and to roast (the omentum) after 
walking round to the south side. Hereby then he propitiates it, and thus 
that fire does not injure him while passing by; this is why he heats the 
omentum while standing on the north side . . . 

Thereupon the adhvaryu, having taken ghee with the dipping spoon, 
pours it upon the omentum with, ‘May Agni graciously accept the ghee, 
Hail!" Thus those drops thereof reach the fire after becoming cooked 
offerings, made with Svaha (hail). 

He then says (to the maitravaruna) ‘Recite to the drops!’ He recites 
to the drops verses addressed to Agni... 

When it is roasted, — 

The pratiprasthatr says, ‘It is roasted: proceed!’ The adhvaryu, 
having taken the two spoons and stept across (to the north side of the 
fire) and called for the $rausat, says (to the maitravaruna) ‘Prompt for 
the Svahas!’ and offers (the ghee) when the Vasat has been pronounced. 

Having offered, he bastes first the omentum, then the clotted ghee. 
Now the caraka-adhvaryus, forsooth, baste first the clotted ghee, . . . 

Thereupon he makes an ‘underlayer’ of ghee (in the juhü-spoon), 
and lays a piece of gold thereon. Then, cutting off the omentum (from 
the spits and putting it into the spoon), he says (to the hotr), ‘Recite 
(the invitatory prayer) to Agni and Soma for the omentum and fat of 
the buck!’ He then lays (another) piece of gold on (the omentum) and 
bastes it twice with ghee above. 

Having offered the omentum, he lays the two spits together and 
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throws them after (the omentum into the fire), with, *Consecrated by 
svaha, go ye to Ürdhvanabhas, son of the Maruts!' . . . III 8.2.1, 4, 12, 
14-16, 18, 19, 21-24, 26, 28. 

For the same deity for which there is a victim, he subsequently 
prepares a sacrificial cake. . . . 

And why he proceeds with that cake after performing (offering) with 
the omentum is this: It is from the middle (of the victim) that this 
omentum is pulled out, and from the middle he now completes that 
(victim) by means of that sacrificial essence and makes it whole. 
Therefore he proceeds with that cake after performing with the omentum. 
The relation of this (cake to the animal offering), indeed, is one and the 
same everywhere. That cake is prepared after (and supplementary to) a 
victim. 

Thereupon he cuts up the victim: ‘Move thrice, and make the heart 
the uppermost of the thrice-moved!’ thus (he says to the slaughterer), 
for threefold is the sacrifice. . . . 

The heart he bastes (with clotted ghee) first of all; for the heart is 
the self (soul), the mind; and the clotted ghee is the breath; he thus puts 
the breath into its (the victim's) self into its mind; and thus it verily 
becomes the living food of the gods, and immortal for the immortals. 

He bastes it with, *May thy mind, unite with the mind: thy breath 
with the breath’, He utters no svaha (‘hail’), for this is not an oblation. 
They remove the victim (from the cooking fire). à 

They take it along the back of the pit, and between the sacrificial 
stake and the (ahavaniya) fire . . . 

He then makes an ‘underlayer’ of the ghee both in the juhü and the 
upabhrt, and in the vasahomahavani, and the samavattadhani, and cuts 
a piece of gold both in the juhü and the upabhrt. t 

Thereupon he addresses (the hotr) for the recitation on the havis to 
the manota deity . . . 

He first makes a portion of the heart . . . 

‘Then of the tongue, for that stands out from its fore-part, Then of 
the breast, for that also (stands out) therefrom. Then of the simultaneously 
moving (left) fore-foot. Then of the flanks. Then of the liver. Then of 
the kidneys. 7 

The hind-part he divides into three parts: the broad piece (he reserves) 
for the by-offerings; the middle one he cuts into the juhü after dividing 
it in two; the narrow piece (he reserves) for the tryanga. Then of the 
simultaneously moving (right) haunch. This much, then, he cuts into 
the juhü. 

Then into the upabhrt he makes a portion of the upper part of the 
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fore-foot belonging to the tryanga (viz. the right one); of the 
(narrow piece of the) hind-part after dividing it in two; and of the 
haunch belonging to the tryanga (viz. the left). Thereupon he puts two 
pieces of gold on (the flesh oblations in the spoons) and pours 
ghee thereon... 

He then mixes it either with the crooked knife or with the chopping 
knife, with—'Confounded hatred!’ whereby he chases away from here 
those evil spirits, the raksas. 

The broth which is left he pours into the Samavattadhani and therein 
he throws the heart, tongue, breast, the broad piece (of the back 
part), the kidneys and the rectum. He then bastes it twice with ghee 
above... 

Thereupon, while pouring together the meat portions that are for the 
upabhrt, he says (to the hotr) *Recite (the invitatory prayer) to Agni 
Svistakrt (the maker of good offering)!’ Having called for the $rausat, 
he says (to the maitrávaruna), *Prompt for Agni Svistakrt and offers as 
the vasat, is pronounced. . . . 

Thereupon he touches (what remains of) the victim: now is the time 
for touching. 

*To Indra belongeth the out-breathing: may it attend to every limb! 
To Indra belongeth the in-breathing: it is attended to in every limb.’ 
Where it has been cut up limb by limb, there he heals it by means of 
the outbreathing and in-breathing—‘O divine Tvastr, let thine ample 
(forms) closely unite together, that it be uniform what is of different 
shape!’ whereby he makes it completely enclosed (in its limbs and flesh). 
*May thy friends, thy father and mother, to please thee, joyfully welcome 
thee going to the gods!’ Thus, having made it whole wherever he has 
offered (a piece of) it, he afterwards unites it firmly, and that body 
(self) of it is complete in yonder world . . . 

The Satapatha Brahmana, Eggeling, pt. 2, books 3 and 4, 
SBE, vol. 26, pp. 178-210. 


Concept of Brahman 


I. 1. Discoursers on Brahman (brahma-vadin) say: 

What is the cause ? Brahman ? Whence are we born ? Whereby do 
we live ? And on what are we established? Overruled by whom, in 
pains and pleasures ? 

Do we live our various conditions, O ye theologians (brahma-vid) ? 

2. Time (kala), or inherent nature (sva-bhava), or necessity (niyati) 
or chance (yadrcchà), or the elements (bhüta) or a female womb (yoni), 
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or a [male] person (purusa) are to be considered [as the cause]; not a 
combination of these, because of the existence of the soul (atman). 
The soul certainly is impotent over the cause of pleasure and pain. 
3. Those who followed after meditation (dhyana) and abstraction 
(yoga). 
Saw the self-power (atma-éakti) of God (deva) hidden in his own 
qualities (guna). 
He is the one who rules over all these causes, from ‘time’ to ‘the 
soul'. 
Svetüsvataropanisad, in The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, 
R.E. Hume, trans., London reprint, 1934, p. 394. 


Ill. 14.1. ‘Verily this whole world is Brahman. Tranquil, let one 
worship It as that from which he came forth, as that into which he will 
be dissolved, as that in which he breathes. Now, verily, a person consists 
of purpose (kratu-maya). According to the purpose which a person has 
in this world, thus does he become on departing hence. So let him form 
for himself a purpose. 

2. He who consists of mind, whose body is life (prana), whose 
form is light, whose conception is truth, whose soul (atman) is space, 
containing all works, containing all desires, containing all odours, 
containing all tastes, encompassing this whole world, the unspeaking, 
the unconcerned — 

3. This Soul of mine within the heart is smaller than a grain of rice, 
or a barley-corn, or a mustard-seed, or a grain of miller or the kernel of 
a grain of millet; this Soul of mine within the heart is greater than the 
earth, greater than the atmosphere, greater than the sky, greater than 
these worlds. 

4. Containing all works, containing all desires, containing all odours, 
containing all tastes, encompassing this whole world, the unspeaking, 
the unconcerned—this is the Soul of mine within the heart, this is 
Brahman. Into him I shall enter on departing hence. 

If one would believe this, he would have no more doubt. —Thus 
used Sandilya to say—yea, Sandilya. 

Chandogyopanisad, ibid, pp. 201-10. 
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THE RISE OF HETERODOX IDEAS AND 
MOVEMENTS 


Sectional Note 


The slow breakup of tribal society on the Ganges Valley in the 
wake of the Iron Age led not only to changes in the material life 
and organization of society, but in the realm of thought and world- 
view as well. That such speculative movements were basically 
rooted in contemporary social changes is finely illustrated in a 
simile given by the Buddha: 

*Faith is the seed, and rain the discipline 

Insight for me is plough fitted with yoke, 

My Pole is conscience and sense— mind the tie, 

And mindfulness my ploughshare and my goad.’ 

(Anguttara-Nikaya, 1. 230) 


The sixth century B.C., or the period thereabout, was in fact a 
watershed in the history of speculative ideas, when the Indian 
mind became engrossed in a series of hitherto unknown 
problems and concepts: the nature and transmigration of soul, 
the doctrine of karman, the origin of the universe and so on. 
While the speculative ideas of the early Upanisads (literally 
‘sessions’ where esoteric doctrines are imparted by the 
preceptor to the disciples) became an integral part of Brahmanism, 
similar speculative concerns led to the growth of heterodox 
movements of which Buddhism and Jainism became the most 
prominent. 

In the early Buddhist texts a variety of sects are enumerated 
such as the Ajivika, Nirgrantha, Munda-Sravaka, Jatilaka, 
Parivrajaka, Magandika, Traidandika, ^ Aviruddhaka, 
Devadharmika, and so on. While some sects, like the Ajivikas 
for example, were atheistic and still believed in the doctrine of 
niyati (destiny) and transmigration, which to them was unalterable 
through action, there were others, like Ajita KeSakambalin, 
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the advocate of complete materialism, who *rejected all immaterial 
categories’. 

But it is Buddhism and Jainism, both founded by members of 
Ksatriya clans and being of the nature of protestant movements, 
that have left substantial literary and archaeological heritage. The 
basic teaching of the Buddha containing the ‘Four Noble Truths’ 
and ‘Noble Eight-Fold Path’ is seen in the ‘Sermon of the turning 
of the Wheel of Law’. To the Buddha the world is full of sorrow 
and is transient; the cause of sorrow is man’s insatiable desire. 
What can save him is neither a life of asceticism nor of indulgence, 
but the leading of a moral life and the practice of austerities. The 
goal is nirvana which to the Buddha meant the bliss enjoyed by 
the perfected. The Buddhist teachings are found in the three 
Pitakas, of which the Vinaya speaks about the rules for the 
Buddhist order; the Sutta, divisible into five Nikayas (groups), 
deals with the moral and ethical teachings of the Buddha, and 
the Abhidhamma provides metaphysical basis for the doctrines 
of Buddhism. 

Jainism, starting simultaneously with Buddhism (although the 
series of Tirthankaras may suggest earlier tradition of thought 
and asceticism), was also atheistic, denying the role of God in 
the universal scheme. The universe, the Jainas maintained, is 
eternal and unrelated, and consists of the jiva (lives) and ajiva 
(non-living entities). Jainism also believed in transmigration which 
can be avoided by penance and discipline. The Jaina nirvana 
consists in the soul redeeming itself from the karmic effects. The 
Acarariga and Sütrakrtáüga are among early Jaina texts. 


3(a) Buddhist Thought and Buddhist Sangha 


Through worldly round of many births 
I ran my course, but did not find, 
Seeking the builder of the house, 
Painful is birth again and again. 
House-builder: I behold thee now, 
Again a house thou shalt not build; 
All thy rafters are broken now, 

The ridge-pole also is destroyed; 
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My mind, its elements dissolved, 
The end of cravings has attained. 


Dhammapada, 153-154, trans. and quoted in The History of 
Buddhist Thought, E.J. Thomas, London, 1953, p. 139, 


These two extremes, O monks, are not to be practised by one who 
has gone forth from the world. What are the two? That conjoined with 
the passions, low, vulgar, common, ignoble, and useless and that 
conjoined with self-torture, painful, ignoble and useless. Avoiding these 
two extremes the Tathagata has gained the knowledge of the Middle 
Way, which gives sight and knowledge, and tends to calm, to insight, 
enlightenment, nirvana. 

What, O monks, is the Middle Way, which gives sight . . . ? It is the 
noble Eightfold Path, namely, right views, right intention, right speech, 
right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, right 
concentration. This, O monks, is the Middle Way . . . 

(1) Now this, O monks, is the noble truth of pain: birth is painful, 
old age is painful, sickness is painful, death is painful, sorrow, 
lamentation, dejection, and despair are painful. Contact with unpleasant 
things is painful, not getting what one wishes is painful. In short the 
five khandhas of grasping are painful. 

(2) Now this, O monks, is the noble truth of the cause of pain; that 
craving which leads to rebirth, combined with pleasure and lust, finding 
pleasure here and there, namely, the craving for passion, the craving 
for existence, the craving for non-existence. 

(3) Now this, O monks, is the noble truth of the cessation of pain: 
the cessation without a remainder of that craving, abandonment, 
forsaking, release, non-attachment. 

(4) Now this, O monks, is the noble truth of the way that leads to 
cessation of pain: this is the noble Eightfold Path, namely, right views, 
right intention, right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, 
right mindfulness, right concentration . . . 

Samyutta Nikàya V. 420: ‘Dhammacakka-pavattana- 
sutta’, trans. in The Life of the Buddha as Legend and 
History, E.J. Thomas, New York, 1927, p. 87. 


In one who abides surveying the enjoyment in things that make 
for grasping, craving increases. Grasping is caused by craving, 
coming into existence, and old age and death by birth . . . Just as 
if a great mass of fire were burning of ten, twenty, thirty, or forty 
loads of faggots and a man from time to time were to throw on it 
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and dry faggots; even so a great mass of fire with that feeding and that 
fuel would burn for a long time . . - 

In one who abides surveying the misery in things that make for 
grasping, craving ceases. With the ceasing of craving grasping ceases, 
with the ceasing of grasping coming into existence ceases, with the 
ceasing of coming into existence, birth ceases, and with the ceasing of 
birth old age and death cease. Grief, lamentation, pain, dejection, and 
despair cease. Even so is the cessation of all this mass of pain. 

Samyutta-Nikaya, TI. 84: “Upadana-sutta’, trans. in History of 
Buddhist Thoughts, Thomas, op. cit., p. 62. 


(1) If a man produces injurious aggregations of body, speech, and 
mind, he is reborn in an injurious world. There he is affected by injurious 
impressions, and feels injurious feelings extremely painful, such as do 
those who are beings in hell. Thus the rebirth of a creature is due to the 
creature. It is through what he does that he is reborn. 

Thus beings are the heirs of their karman. 

(2) If a man produces a non-injurious aggregation of body, speech 
and mind, he is reborn in a non-injurious world. There he is affected by 
non-injurious impressions, and feels non-injurious feelings extremely 
pleasant, such as do the Wholly-bright gods. ; 

(3) If a man produces an injurious and non-injurious aggregation of 
body, speech and mind, he is reborn in a world both injurious and non- 
injurious. He is affected by both kinds of impressions and feelings, such 
as human beings, some gods, and some beings in states of punishment. 

(4) When the intention is directed to the abandonment of black 
karman with black ripening, of white karman with white ripening, and 
of black white karman with black-white ripening, this is called neither 
black nor white, producing neither black nor white karman. It tends to 


the destruction of karman. Li 
Majjhima Nikaya, |. 389, ibid., pp. 112-13. 


Make a beginning, renounce your home, 
To the Buddha-teaching apply yourselves; 
Smite away the army of death, 
As an elephant a house of reeds. 
Who in this law and discipline 
Shall vigilantly lead his life, 
Abandoning the round of birth, 
Shall verily make an end of pain. 
Samyutta-Nikaya 1. 156, ibid. p.69. 
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The body, monks, is soulless. If the body, monks, were the soul, 
this body would not be subject to sickness, and, it would be possible in 
the case of the body, to say, ‘Let my body be thus, let my body not be 
thus. Now, because the body is soulless, monks, therefore, the body is 
subject to sickness, and it is not possible in the case of the body to say, 
“Let my body be thus, let my body not be thus’. 

Feeling is soulless . . . Perception is soulless . . . the aggregates are 
soulless. 

Consciousness is soulless. For if consciousness were the soul, this 
consciousness would not be subject to sickness, and it would be possible 
in the case of consciousness to say, ‘Let my consciousness be thus, let 
my consciousness not be thus’. 

Now, because consciousness is soulless, therefore consciousness is 
subject to sickness and it is not possible in the case of consciousness to 
say “Let my consciousness be thus, let my consciousness not be thus’. 

What think you, monks, is the body permanent or impermanent? 
Impermanent, Lord. 

But is the impermanent painful or pleasant? 

Painful, Lord. 

But is it fitting to consider what is impermanent, painful, and subject 
to change as ‘this is mine, this am I, this is my soul’? 

No indeed, Lord. 

[And so of feeling, perception, the aggregates, and consciousness.] 
Therefore in truth, monks, whatever body, past, future or present, internal 
or external, gross or subtle, low or eminent, near or far is to be looked 
on by him who duly and rightly understands as, ‘all this body is not 
mine, not this am I, not mine is the soul’, [And so of feeling, etc.] 

Thus perceiving, monks, the learned noble disciple feels loathing 
for the body, for feeling, for perception, for the aggregates, for 
consciousness. Feeling disgust he becomes free from passion, through 
freedom from passion he is emancipated, and in the emancipated one 
arises the knowledge of his emancipation. He understands that destroyed 
is rebirth, the religious life has been led, done is what was to be done, 
there is nought [for him] beyond this world. 

Samyutta-Nikaya, in The Life of Buddha, Thomas 
op. cit. pp. 88-89. 


IV. 11.2. Let the venerable Sangha hear me. This Bhikkhu Uvala 
being examined in the midst of the Sangha with an offence, when he 
has denied it then confesses it, when he has confessed it then denies it, 
makes counter-charges, and speaks lies which he knows to be such. If 
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the time seems meet to the Sangha, let the Sangha carry out the 
tassapapiyyasikakamma (a kind of punishment) against the Bhikkhu 
Uvila. This is the motion. 

XII. 2.7. Let the venerable Sangha hear me . . . If it seems meet to 
the Sangha, let the Sangha delegate four Bhikkhus of the East and four 
Bhikkhus of the West to settle this question by reference. This is the 


resolution. 
Cullavagga, T.W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg, 
trans., SBE, vol. 20, Oxford, 1885, pp. 29, 407. 


3(b) Basic Teachings of Jainism 


One should know what causes the bondage of Soul, and knowing (it) 
one should remove it. 

(Jambisvamin asked Sudharman): 

What causes the bondage (of Soul) according to Mahavira? And 
what must one know in order to remove it ? 

(Sudharman answered): 

He who owns even a small property in living or lifeless things, or 
consents to others holding it, will not be delivered from misery. 

If a man kills living beings or causes other men to kill them, or 
consents to their killing them, his iniquity will go on increasing. 

A sinner who makes the interests of his kinsmen and companions 
his own, will suffer much: for the number of those whose interest he 
takes to heart constantly increases. i 

All this, his wealth and his nearest relations, cannot protect him (from 
future misery). Knowing (this) and (the value of) life, he will get rid of 
karman. 

Some men, Sramanas and Brahmanas, who ignore and deny these 
true words, adhere (to their own tenets), and are given to pleasures. 

Some profess (the exclusive belief in) the five gross elements: earth, 
water, fire, wind, and air. K 

“These five gross elements (are the original causes of things), from 
them arises another (thing, viz. ātman), for on the dissolution of the 
(five elements) living beings cease to exist’. 

‘And as the earth, though it is but one pile, presents many forms, so 
the intelligent (principle, viz. the atman) appears under various forms 
as the Universe’. : 

Thus say some fools. (But how can they explain on their theory 
that) the man engaging in undertakings, who has committed a sin, will 
himself suffer severe pain? 
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“Everybody, fool or sage, has an individual soul. These souls exist 
(as long as the body), but after death they are no more; there are no 
souls which are born again. 

“There is neither virtue nor vice, there is no world beyond; on the 
dissolution of the body the individual ceases to be’. 

“When a man acts or Causes another to act, it is not his soul (átman) 
which acts or causes to act.’ Thus they (viz. the adherents of the Sankhya 
Philosophy) boldly proclaim, 

How can those who hold such opinions explain (the variety of 
existence in) the world? They go from darkness to utter darkness, being 
fools and engaged in è 

Some say that there are five elements and that the soul is a sixth 
(substance), but they contend that the soul and the world (in the five 
elements) are eternal. 

‘These (six substances) do not perish neither (without nor with a 
cause); the non-existent does not come into existence, but all things are 
eternal by their very nature,’ 

Some fools say that there are five skandhas of momentary existence. 
They do not admit that (the soul) is different from, nor identical with 
(the elements), that it is produced from a cause (i.e., the elements), nor 


They do not put an end to misery, who, etc. 

They do not put an end to death, who, etc. 

They will again and again experience manifold pains in this ring of 
the earth, which is full of death, "disease, and old age. 

The highest Jina, Mahavira the Jü&trpura, has said that they will 
undergo births without number, being placed in all sorts of existences, 
Thus I say. 

Sdtrakrtanga, 1.1, 1-27, Jaina Sütras, Hermann Jacobi, trans., 
SBE, vol. 45, Delhi reprint, 1968, pp. 235-39. 


25. Buddhas 


nm 
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The Eternal Law 


The Arhats and Bhagavats of the past, present and future all say thus, 
speak thus, declare thus and explain thus: all breathing, existing, living, 
sentient creatures should not be slain, nor treated with violence, nor 
abused, nor tormented nor driven away. 

This is the pure, unchangeable, eternal law, which the clever ones, 
who understand the world, have declared: among the zealous and the 
not zealous, among the faithful and the not faithful, among the not cruel 
and the cruel, among those who have worldly weakness and those who 
have not, among those who like social bonds and those who do not: 
*that is the truth, that is so, that is proclaimed in this (creed)'. 

Having adopted (the law), one should not hide it, nor forsake it. 
Correctly understanding the law, one should arrive at indifference for 
the impressions of the senses and ‘not act on the motives of the world’. 
*He who is not of this mind, how should he come to the other?" 

What has been said here, has been seen (by the omniscient ones), 
heard (by the believers), acknowledged (by the faithful), and thoroughly 
understood by them. Those who acquiesce and indulge (in worldly 
pleasures) are born again and again. ‘Day and night exerting thyself, 
steadfast’, always (stand) outside (of salvation); if careful, thou wilt 
always conquer. Thus I say. 

Acáránga Sūtra, 1. 4.1. 1-3, Jaina Sütas, Hermann 
Jacobi, trans., SBE, vol. 22, Delhi reprint, 1964, pp. 36-7. 


The Road to Final Deliverance 


Learn the true road leading to final deliverance, which the Jinas have 
taught; it depends on four causes and is characterized by right knowledge 
and faith. ti i 

I. Right knowledge; II. Faith; III. Conduct, and IV. Austerities; this 
is the road taught by the Jinas who possess the best knowledge. 

Right knowledge, faith, conduct, and austerities; beings who follow 
this road, will obtain beatitude; 

I. Knowledge is fivefold: 1. Sruta, knowledge derived from the sacred 
books; 2. Abhinibodhika, perception; 3. Avadhi, supernatural 
knowledge; 4. Manahparyaya, knowledge of the thoughts of other 
people; 5. Kevala, the highest, unlimited knowledge. 

This is the fivefold knowledge. — —-— vh taught the 
knowledge of substances, ities, an elopments. — à 

Substans is the eres of qualities: the qualities are inherent in 
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one substance; but the characteristic of developments is that they inhere 
in either (viz. substances or qualities). 

Dharma, adharma, space, time, matter and souls (are the six kinds 
of substances); they make up this world, as has been taught by the Jinas 
who possess the best knowledge. 

Dharma, adharma and space are each one substance only; but time, 
matter, and souls are an infinite number of substances. 

The characteristic of dharma is motion, that of adharma immobility, 
and that of space, which contains all other substances, is to make room 
(for everything). 

The characteristic of time is duration, that of soul the realization of 
knowledge, faith, happiness, and misery. 

The characteristic of soul is knowledge, faith, conduct, austerities, 
energy, and realization (of its developments). 

The characteristic of matter is sound, darkness, lustre (of jewels etc.), 
light, shade, sunshine; colour, taste, smell, and touch. 

The characteristic of development is singleness, separateness, 
number, form, conjunction, and disjunction. 

1. Jiva, soul; 2. ajiva, the inanimate things; 3. bandha, the binding 
of the soul by karman; 4. punya, merit; 5. papa, demerit; 6. ásrava, 
that which causes the soul to be affected by sins; 7. samvara, the 
prevention of asrava by watchfulness; 8. the annihilation of karman; 9. 
final deliverance: these are the nine truths (or categories). 

He who verily believes the true teaching of the (above nine) 
fundamental truths, Possesses righteousness. 

II. Faith is produced by 1. nisarga, nature. 2. upadeSa, instruction; 
3. ajfia, command; 4. sūtra, study of the sütra; 5. bija, suggestion; 6. 
abhigama, comprehension of the meaning of the sacred lore; 7. vistára, 
complete course of study; 8. kriya, religious exercise; 9. samksepa, 
brief exposition; 10. dharma, the Law. 

He who truly comprehends, by a spontaneous effort of his mind, 
(the nature of) soul, inanimate things, merit, and demerit, and who puts 
an end to sinful influences, (believes by) nature. i 

He who spontaneously believes the four truths (explicitly mentioned 
in the last verse), which the Jinas have taught, (thinking) they are of — 
this and not of a different nature, believes by nature. 

But he who believes these truths, having learned them from 
somebody else, either a Chadmastha or a Jina, believes by instruction. a 

He who has got rid of love, hate delusion, and ignorance, and believes 3 

H 


because he is told to do so, believes by command. 
He who obtains righteousness by (the study of) the Sütras, either 
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Angas or other works, believes by the study of Sütras. 

He who by correctly comprehending one truth arrives at the 
comprehension of more— just as a drop of oil expands on the surface of 
water—believes by suggestion. 

He who truly knows the sacred lore, viz. the eleven Angas, the 
Prakirnas, and the Drstiváda, believes by the comprehension of the 
sacred lore. 

He who understands the true nature of all substances by means of 
all proofs (pramàna) and nayas, believes by a complete course of study. 

He who sincerely performs (all duties implied) by right knowledge, 
faith, and conduct, by asceticism and discipline, and by all samitis and 
guptis, believes by religious exercise. 

He who though not versed in the sacred doctrines nor acquainted with 
other systems, holds no wrong doctrines, believes by brief exposition. 

He who believes in the truth of the realities, the Sütras, and conduct, 
as it has been explained by the Jinas, believes by the Law. 

Right belief depends on the acquaintance with truth, on the devotion 
to those who know the truth, and on the avoiding of schismatical and 
heretical tenets. 

There is no (right) conduct without right belief, and it must be 
cultivated (For obtaining) right faith; righteousness and conduct originate 
together, or righteousness precedes (conduct). 7 

Without (right) faith there is no (right) knowledge, without (right) 
knowledge there is no virtuous conduct, without virtues there is no 
deliverance, and without deliverance there is no perfection. . 

(The excellence of faith depends on the following) eight points: 
1. that one has no doubts (about the truth of the tenets); 2. that one has 
no preference (for heterodox tenets); 3. that one does not doubt its saving 
qualities; 4. that one is not shaken in the right belief (because heretical 
sects are more prosperous); 5. that one praises (the pious); 6. that one 
encourages (weak brethren); 7. that one supports or loves the confessors 
of the Law; 8. that one endeavours to exalt it. ; 

III. Conduct, which produces the destruction ofall karman, is 
1. sámayika, the avoidance of everything sinful; 2. chedopasthapana, 
the initiation of a novice; 3. pariháravisuddhika, purity produced by 
peculiar austerities; 4. süksma sampardya, reduction of desire; 5. 
akasaya yathakhyata, annihilation of sinfulness according to the precepts 
of the Arhats, as well in the case of a Chadmastha as of a Jina. 

IV. Austerities are twofold: external and internal; both external and 
internal austerities are sixfold. : ries tak’ 

By knowledge one knows things, by faith one believes in them, by 
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conduct one gets (freedom from karman), and by austerities one reaches 
purity. 
Having by control and austerities destroyed their karman, great sages, 
whose purpose is to get rid of all misery proceeded to (perfection). 
Thus I say. 
Uttaradhyayana Sūtra, XXVIII, Jacobi, Jaina Sütras, pp. 152-57. 


Jain Ethics 


As the fallow leaf of the tree 
falls to the ground, when its 

days are gone, even so the life 

of men (will come to its close); 
Gautama, be careful all the while! 


As a dew-drop dangling on the 

top of a blade of Kuga grass 

lasts: but a short time, even so 

the life of men; 

Gautama, be careful all the while! . . . 


Thus the soul which suffers for 
its carelessness, is driven about 
in the Samsara by its 

good and bad Karman; 

Gautama, be careful all the while! 


When your body grows old 

and your hair turns white, . . . 

all your powers decrease. 

Despondency, the king’s evil, cholera, mortal 
diseases of many kinds be fall you; 

your body wastes and decays; 

Gautama, be careful all the while! 


Caste aside from you all attachments, 
as the leaves of a lotus let drop off 
the autumnal water, 

exempt from every attachment; 
Gautama, be careful all the while! 


Uttaradhyayana Sūtra, X. 1, 2, 15, 22, 26-28, 
ibid., pp. 41-2. 
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All that have breath, all that are born, all that have life, are without 
power, strength or virtue, but are developed by destiny, chance and 
nature, and experience joy and sorrow in the six classes [of existence]. 
There are . . . 8,400,000 great aeons (mahakappa), through which fool 
and wise alike must take their course and make an end of sorrow. There 
is no [question of] bringing unripe karma [kamma] to fruition, nor of 
exhausting karma, already ripened, by virtuous conduct, by vows, by 
penance, or by chastity. That cannot be done. Samsara is measured as 
with a bushel, with its joy and sorrow and its appointed end. It can 
neither be lessened nor increased, nor is there any excess or deficiency 
of it. Just as a ball of string will, when thrown, unwind to its full length, 
so fool and wise alike will take their course, and make an end of sorrow. 


Digha Nikaya, 1. 53-4, The Wonder that was India, 
AL. Basham, trans., 3rd ed. U.K., 1971, p. 298. 


3(d) The Lokayata Doctrine: An Early Instance 


‘Man’, he said, ‘is formed of the four elements. When he dies earth 
returns to the aggregate of earth, water to water, fire to fire, and air to 
air, while his senses vanish into space. Four men with the bier take up 
the corpse; they gossip [about the dead man] as far as the burning ground, 
where his bones turn the colour of a dove's wing and his sacrifices end 
in ashes. They are fools who preach almsgiving, and those who maintain 
the existence [of immaterial categories] speak vain and lying nonsense. 
When the body dies both fool and wise alike are cut off and perish. 


They do not survive after death.’ 
Digha Nikaya, 1. 55. ibid., pp. 298-99. 


Section 4 


THE FORMATION OF JANAPADAS AND 
THE EMERGENCE OF THE FIRST EMPIRE 


Sectional Note 
In early Indian political thought, it was the institution of kingship 
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which brought an end to the situation of anarchy, and a corollary 
concept is that of state rastra with seven limbs (saptangas). Both 
relate basically to territorial kingdoms, the beginnings of which 
may be traced to the early stage of the use of iron. By the time of 
the Buddha had emerged sixteen mahdjanapadas or great 
kingdoms (the term *janapada' here means kingdom and not 
countryside), and they covered a vast area of the subcontinent: 
from the borders of Afghanistan to central Deccan. These 
mahàjanapadas served as a backdrop to the emergence of an 
empire, with its nucleus in the middle Ganges valley. Out of the 
four mahàjanapadas contending for political supremacy in the 
sixth century B.C, it was Magadha (south Bihar) which finally 
became the seat of imperial power. 

Useful documents are available for the study of the structure 
and polity of this Magadhan empire of the Mauryas. The empire 
was vast, as is clear from the distribution of ASoka's edicts and 
the relevant references in them, and it comprised a variety of 
ethnic and cultural components. Political centralization was a 
necessity, and the realization of this necessity by the Mauryan 
monarchs is clear from the organization of the army and of 
bureaucracy and also from the intelligent marking out of the 
Strategic points of empire. At another level, Asoka aimed at 
evolving a policy of dhamma (dharma), which derived largely 
from certain existing values, and in propagating it, with the help 
of regular officials and well distributed edicts, throughout the 
empire. Obviously, the policy with its accent on values acceptable 
to all sections was intended as a unifying force in a situation of 
cultural heterogeneity. 

In considering the nature of the Mauryan empire special 
emphasis is often laid on the political unification and centralization 
it achieved. It may also be considered as having reduced the 
tremendous cultural gaps between different regions of the 
subcontinent. What is clear from the cultural pattern of the post- 
Mauryan period is the beginnings of early historical phase in 
various parts of India—a process which will be substantiated by 
the sources selected for chapter IV. 
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I. 13.5-10. People, overwhelmed by the law of the fishes, made Manu, 
the son of Vivasvant, their king. And they assigned one-sixth of the 
grains, one-tenth of the commodities and money as his share. Maintained 
by that, kings bring about the well-being and security of the subjects. 
Those who do not pay fines and taxes take on themselves the sins of 
those (kings), and kings who do not bring about well-being and security 
(take on themselves the sins) of the subjects. Therefore, even forest- 
dwellers offer a sixth part of their gleaned grains, saying ‘This is the 
share for him who protects us’. This is the office of Indra and Yama, 
viz., (that on the kings, whose wrath and favour are visibly manifest, 

III. 1.38. When all laws are perishing, the king here is the promulgator 
of laws, by virtue of his guarding the right conduct of the world 
consisting of the four varpas and four asramas. 

III. 1.39. A matter in dispute has four feet: law, transaction, custom and 
the royal edict; (among them) the later one supersedes the earlier one. 

V1. 1. 1. The king, the minister, the country, the fortified city, the 
treasury, the army and the ally are the constituent elements (of the state). 

VIII. 2.1; The king and (his) rule, this is the sum-total of the 
constituents. 

ArthaSastra, Kangle, op. cit., pp. 28-29, 194-95, 314, 390. 


4(b) Economy 


Il. 6.1. The Administrator should attend to the fort, the country, mines, 
irrigation works, forests, herds and trade-routes (as the main sources of 
revenue), 

2. Customs-duties, fines, standardization of weights and measures, 
the city-superintendent, the mint master, the superintendent of passports, 
spirituous liquors, animal slaughter, yarn, oil ghee, sugars, the goldsmith, 
the market-establishment, prostitutes, gambling, buildings, the group of 
artisans and artists, the temple-superintendent, and what is to be received 
at the gates and from outsiders—these constitute (the sources of income 
called) ‘fort’. : 

3. Agricultural produce, share, tribute, tax, the trader, the river-guard, 
the ferry, ships, the port, pastures, road-cess, land-survey and thief 
catching—these constitute ‘country’. 

4. Gold, silver, diamonds, gems, pearls, corals, conchshells, metals, 
salt and ores, derived from the earth, rocks and liquid—these constitute 
‘mines’, 
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5. Flower-gardens, fruit-orchards, vegetable gardens, wet crop fields, 
and sowing of roots—these constitute ‘irrigation works’. 

6. Enclosures for beasts, deer parks, forests for produce and elephant 
forests—these constitute ‘forests’. 

7. Cows and buffaloes, goats, and sheep, donkeys and camels and 
horses and mules—these constitute ‘herds’. 

8. The land-route and the water-route constitute *trade-routes'. 

9. This is the corpus of income. 

Ibid. pp. 75-77. 


4(c) The Situation in Agriculture 


It is due to the vapours arising from all these rivers and to the Etesian 
winds, as Eratosthenes says, that India is watered by the summer rains 
and that the plains become marshes. Now in the rainy seasons, flax is 
sown, and also millet, and, in addition to these, seasame and rice and 
boasmorum, and in the winter seasons wheat and barley and pulse and 
other edibles with which we are unacquianted . . . 
Megasthenes indicates the fertility of India by saying that it produces 
fruit and grain twice a year. 
Strabo, XV. i. 13, 20, The Classical Accounts of India, 
R.C. Majumdar, trans., Calcutta, 1960, pp. 249, 252. 


Il. 24.1. The Director of agriculture, himself conversant with the 
practice of agriculture, water-divining and the science of rearing plants, 
or assisted by experts in these, should collect in the proper seasons 
seeds of all kinds of grains, flowers, fruits, vegetables, bulbous roots, 
roots, creeper fruits, flax and cotton. 

2. He should cause them to be sown in land, suitable for each, which 
has been ploughed many times, through serfs, labourers and persons 
paying off their fines by personal labour 

3. And he should cause no delay in (the work of) these on account 
of ploughing machines, implements and bullocks, and on account of 
(the work of) artisans, such as smiths, carpenters, basket-makers, 
ropemakers, snake-catchers, and others. 

4. In case of loss of fruit of a work (through their negligence), the 
fine (Shall be equal to) the loss of that fruit . . . 

12. Sali-rice, vrihi-rice, kodarva, sesamum, priyangu, udaraka and 
varaka are the fist sewings. 

13. Mudga, maga and Saimbya are the middle sowings. 

14. Safflower, lentils, kulattha, barley, wheat, Kalaya, linseed and 
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mustard are the last sowings. 

15. Or, the sowing of seeds (should be) in conformity with the season. 

16. What is left over from sowing, farmers cultivating for half the 
produce should till, or those who live by personal labour (should work 
it) for a one-fourth or one-fifth share. 

17. The (farmers) shall pay a share for uncultivated land as desired 
(by the king), except in times of distress. 

18. The (farmers) shall pay a water-rate of one-fifth in the case of 
water set in motion by the hand from their own water-works, one-fourth 
when set in motion by shoulders and one-third when set flowing in 
channels by a mechanism, one-fourth when lifted from rivers, lakes, 
tanks and wells. 

19. According to the amount of water (available) for the work, he 
should decide on wet crops, winter crops or summer crops. 

20. Sali and others are the best (crops), vegetables middling, 
sugarcane worst. 

21. For, sugar-canes are fraught with many dangers and require 
(much) expenditure. 

22. (A region) where the foam strikes (the banks) is (suited) for 
creeper fruits, (regions on) the outskirts of overflows, for long pepper, 
grapes and sugar-canes, (those on) the borders of wells, for vegetables 
and roots, (those on) the borders of moist beds of lakes, for green grasses, 
ridges for plants reaped by cutting, (such as) perfume-plants, medicinal 
herbs, usira-grass, hribera, pindaluka and others. 

23. And on lands suitable for each, he should raise plants that grow 
on dry lands and that grow in wet lands. 

24. Soaking in dew (by night) and drying in the heat (by day) for 
seven days and nights (is the treatment) in the case of seeds of grains, 
for three days and nights or five in the case of seeds of pulses, smearing 
at the cut with honey, ghee and pig’s fat, mixed with cow-dung in the 
case of stalks that serve as seeds, (smearing) with honey and ghee in 
the case of bulbous roots, smearing with cow-dung in the case of stone- 
like seeds, (and) in the case of trees, burning in the pit and fulfilment o' 
the longing with cow-bones and cow-dung at the proper time. 

25. And when they have sprouted, he should feed them with fres! 
acrid fish along with the milk of the snuhi plant. 

26. He should collect (and burn) the vu of ied and hn sloug 
ofa nt. Serpents do not remain where there is this smoke. 

27. However, at the first sowing of all kinds of seeds, he should so 
the first handful (after it is) immersed in water containing gold ar 
Should recite the following mantra: ‘Salutation of Kāśyapa, the Lord 
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Creation and to the god (of rain) always. May the divine Sità prosper in 
my seeds and my grains’. 

28. To watchman in vegetable-gardens and in fruit and newer 
enclosures, to cowherds and serfs and labourers, he should supply food 
in accordance with persons dependent on them, and pay a wage of one 
pana and a quarter per month. 

29. To artisans, (he should give) food and wages in conformity with 
their work. 

30. And those learned in the Vedas and ascetics may take flowers 
and fruits that have fallen on the ground for worship of the gods, rice 
and barley for the àgrayana sacrifice, (and) those who live by gleaning 
(may take) what is left at the base of a heap (of grains). 

31. And at the proper time he should bring in the crops and other 
things as they are harvested. The wise man should not leave anything 
in the field, not even husk. 

32. (He should make) high walls, or roofs of the same kind. He 
should not make the tops compact nor very light. 

33 He should make the heaps situated at the border of the circle of 
the threshing floor. At the threshing ground, workmen should carry no 
fire and should be provided with water. 


Arthasástra, Kangle, op. cit., pp. 148-53. 


Once upon a time, a king named King Magadha, reigned in Rajagaha. 
At that time there stood a Brahmin village, named Sálindiya, towards 
the north-east as you go out of the city. In this north-eastern district 
was property belonging to Magadha. There was a Brahmin who lived 
in Sálindiya, whose name was Kosiyagotta, and he held an estate of 
one thousand acres, where he grew rice. When the crop was standing, 
he made a stout fence, and gave the land in charge to his own men, to 
one fifty acres, to another sixty, and so he distributed among them some 
five hundred acres of his estate, the other five hundred acres he delivered 
to a hired man for a wage, and the man made a hut there and dwelt 
there day and night . . . 
Salikedara-Jataka (no. 484), The Jataka or Story of 
Buddha's Former Births, E.B. Cowell, 
ed., vol. 3, Delhi, 1973, p. 175. 


Once upon a time in the reign of Brahmadatta, king of Benaras, the 
Bodhisattva was born in the realm of Kāśī as a householder's son 
(gahapati-kula): and coming of age he married and settled down. Now 
his wife was a wicked woman, and she intrigued with the village 
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headman (gambhojanaka), The Bodhisattva got wind of it, and bethought 
him how he might put her to the test. 

At that time all the grain had been carried away during the rainy 
season, and there was a famine. But it was the first time when the corn 
had just sprouted; and all the villagers came together, and besought 
help of their headman, saying ‘Two months from now, when we have 
harvested the grain, we will pay you in kind'; so they got an old ox 
from him and ate it. . . 

Gahapati-Jataka (no. 199), ibid., p. 94. 


(A dialogue between the rich herdsman Dhaniya and Buddha, the 
former rejoicing in his worldly security). 

1. ‘I have boiled (my) rice, I have milked (my cows)'—so said the 
herdsman Dhaniya—‘I am living together with my fellows near the banks 
of the Mahi (river), (my) house is covered, the fire is kindled: therefore, 
if thou like, rain, O Sky . . . 

3. *Gad-flies are not to be found (with me)’ —so said the herdsman 
Dhaniya—‘in meadows abounding in grass the cows are roaming, and 
they can endure rain when it comes.’. . . 

5. ‘My wife is obedient, not wanton’ —so said the herdsman 
Dhaniya—for a long time she has been living together (with me), she is 
winning, and I hear nothing wicked of her’. . . 

7. ‘I support myself by my own earning,’ —so said the herdsman 
Dhaniya— ‘and my children are (all) about me, healthy; I hear nothing 
wicked of them.’ . . . 

9. ‘I have cows, I have calves’ —so said the herdsman Dhaniya— 
*I have cows in calf and heifers and I have also a bull as lord over the 
cows.’ ... 


Sutta-Nipata, V. Fausboll, trans., SBE, vol. 10, Oxford, 
1881, pp. 3-4. 


4(d) Slavery 


Of several remarkable customs existing among the Indians, there is one 
prescribed by their ancient philosophers which one may regard as truly 
admirable: for the law ordains that no one among them shall, under any 
circumstances, be a slave, but that, enjoying freedom, they shall respect 
the equal right to it which all possess: for those, they thought, who 
have learned neither to domineer over nor to cringe to others will attain 
the life best adapted for all vicissitudes of lot: for it is but fair and 
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reasonable to institute laws which bind all equally, but allow property 
to be unevenly distributed. 

Diodorus, III, 63-69, Ancient India as described by 

Megasthenes and Arrian, McCrindle, 

op. cit., p. 40, 


... A female who has been purchased for money, is not a wife. She 
cannot (assist) at sacrifices offered to the gods or the Manes; has stated 
Ka$yapi that she is a slave. 


Baudháyana, 1. 11.21.2, Georg Bühler, trans., SBE, 
vol, 14, Delhi, 1965, p. 207. 


4(e) The Situation in Trade and Commerce 


Even in the case of a land-route, ‘the route to the Himavat is preferable 
to the southern route, for the commodities of elephants, horses, perfumes, 
ivory, skins, silver and gold are of very high value’, say the teachers. 

23. ‘No’, says Kautilya. 

24. (These) with the exception of the commodities of blankets, skins 
and horses, besides the commodities of conch-shells, diamonds, rubies, 
pearls and gold are more plentiful on the southern route (daksinapatha). 

25. Even in the case of the route to the south, the trade-route with 
many mines, with commodities of high value, with well-secured 
movements, or requiring little expenditure and exertion, is preferable, 
or one with commodities of small value with an extensive scope 
(for sale). 

ArthaSastra, Kangle, op. cit., p. 360. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisattva was born a merchant. When he grew up, and was trading 
with five hundred waggons, he came one day to where the road led 
through a great forest . . . 


Phala-Jataka (no. 54), Cowell, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 135. 


Once upon a time, they say, a landed gentleman (kutumbika) named 
sujáta at Benares lodged in his park and ministered to five hundred 
ascetics who had come down from the Himalayas to procure salt and 
vinegar... 


Mahasutasoma-Jataka (no. 537), ibid., vol. 4, p. 251. 
At last he came to a village on the frontier and sat down in a hall 
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without the gate. At that time, a landowner of that village, a rich man 
worth eight crores, in going down with a great following to the bathing 
place, saw the king seated in the hall, with his dainty body and skin of 
a golden colour . . . 

Bhikkhdparampara-Jataka (no. 436), ibid., p. 233. 


Coins: Punch-marked and Cast 


Punch-marked: 

1. Silver. Obverse: Two symbols—one of five arms around a dot; 
another appears like jali pattern. Reverse: Blank. 

2. Silver. Obverse: Five symbols—{i) the sun; (ii) six-armed symbol 
with three arrows and three ovals alternately placed; (iii) a lion to right; 
(iv) a crab-like object; (v) a triangle. Reverse: A few minute symbols. 


Cast: 
Copper. Obverse: An elephant to left; Reverse: A three-arched hill 
with a crescent at the top. 
P.L. Gupta, Coins, New Delhi, 1969, pp. 185-87. 


4(f) Social and Occupational Divisions 


The whole population of India is divided into seven castes, of which 
the first is formed by the collective body of the Philosophers which in 
point of number is inferior to the other classes, but in point of dignity 
preeminent over all. For the philosophers, being exempted from all public 
duties, are neither the masters nor the servants of others. They are, 
however, engaged by private persons to offer the sacrifices due in 
lifetime and to celebrate the obsequies of the dead: for they are to be 
the most dear to the gods, and to be the most conversant with matters 
Pertaining to Hades, In requital of such services they receive valuable 
gifts and privileges. To the people of India at large they also render 
great benefits when, gathered together at the beginning of the year, they 
forewam the assembled multitudes about droughts and wet weather, 
and also about propitious winds, and diseases, and other topics capable 
of profiting the hearers. Thus the people and the sovereign, paan 
beforehand what is to happen, always make adequate provision $ 
a coming deficiency and never fail to prepare beforehand what will 
help in a time of need. The philosopher who errs in his predictions 
incurs no other penalty than obloquy, and then he observes silence for 
the rest of his life. 
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The second caste consists of the husbandmen, who appear to be far 
more numerous than the others. Being, moreover, exempted from 
fighting and other public services, they devote the whole of their time 
to tillage; nor would an enemy coming upon a husbandman at work on 
his land do him any harm, for men of this class, being regarded as 
public benefactors, are protected from all injury. The land, thus remaining 
unravaged, and producing heavy crops, supplies the inhabitants with all 
that is requisite to make life very enjoyable. The husbandmen themselves 
with their wives and children live in the country, and entirely avoid 
going into town. They pay a land-tribute to the king, because all India 
is the property of the crown, and no private person is permitted to own 
land. Besides the land tribute, they pay into the royal treasury a fourth 
part of the produce of the soil. 

The third caste consists of the Neatherds and Shepherds and in 
general of all herdsmen who neither settle in towns nor in villages, but 
live in tents. By hunting and trapping they clear the country of the 
noxious birds and wild beasts. As they apply themselves eagerly and 
assiduously to this pursuit, they free India from the pests with which it 
abounds—all sorts of wild beasts and birds which devour the seeds sown 
by the husbandmen. 

The fourth caste consists of the Artisans. Of these some are 
armourers, while others make the implements which husbandmen and 
others find useful in their different callings. This class is not only 
exempted from paying taxes, but even receives maintenance from the 
royal exchequer. 

The fifth caste is the Military. It is well organized and equipped for 
war, holds the second place in point of numbers, and gives itself up to 
idleness and amusement in times of peace. The entire force—men-at- 
arms, war-horses, war-elephants and all are maintained at the king's 
expense. 

The sixth caste consists of the Overseers. It is their province to inquire 
into and superintend all that goes on in India, and make report to the 
king, or where there is not a king, to the magistrates. 

The seventh caste consists of the Councillors and Assessors, of those 
who deliberate on public affairs. It is the smallest class, looking to 
number but the most respected, on account of the high character and 
wisdom of its numbers; for from their ranks the advisers of the king are 
taken, and the treasurers of the state; and the arbiters who settle disputes. 
The generals of the army also, and the chief magistrates, usually belong 
to this class . . . 

Ancient India, McCrindle, op. cit., pp. 40-43. 
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Policy 

.. . All men are my children. 

As on behalf of (my own) children desire that they may be provided 
by me with complete welfare and happiness in this world and in the 
other world, even so is my desire on behalf of all men . . . 

First Separate Rock Edict of Aoka: Jaugada; E. Hultzsch, 
Inscriptions of A$oka, CI, vol. 1, Delhi reprint, 1969, 


p. 114. [All the excerpts from Asokan inscriptions are 
cited from this volume.] 


. . . In times past neither the disposal or affairs nor the submission 
of report at any time did exist before. 

But I have made the following (arrangement). 

Reporters are posted everywhere, (with instruction) to report to me the 
affairs of the people at any time, while I am eating, in the harem, in the 
inner apartment, even at the cowpen, in the palanquin, and in the parks. 

And everywhere I am disposing of the affairs of the people. 

And if in the council [of Mahāmātras] a dispute arises, or an 
amendment is moved in connexion with any donation or proclamation 
which I myself am ordering verbally, or (in connexion with) an emergent 
matter which has been delegated to the Mahamatras, it must be reported 
to me immediately anywhere, (and) at any time . . . 

Sixth Rock Edict of Asoka: Girnar, E. Hultzsch, ibid., pp. 12-3. 


Officials 


Of the magistrates some have charge of the market, others of the city, 
others of the soldiery. Some superintend the rivers, measure the land, 
as in Egypt, and inspect the sluices by which water is let out from the 
main canals into their branches, so that everyone may have an equal 
supply of it. These persons have charge also of the hunters, and have 
the power of rewarding or punishing them according to their deserts. 
They collect the taxes and superintend the occupations connected with 
land, as those of the wood-cutters, the carpenters, the blacksmiths and 
the miners. They make the public roads, and at every ten stadia set up 
a pillar to show the by-roads and distance. a ^ 
Those who have charge of the city are divided into six bodies of 
five each. The first have the inspection of everything relating to the 
industrial arts, the second entertain strangers, assign them lodgings, 
Observe their mode of life by means of the attendants whom they attach 
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to them, and escort them out of the country, or, if they die, send home 
their property, take care of them in their sickness, and when they die 
bury them. The third body consists of those who enquire at what time 
and in what manner births and deaths occur, not for the purpose of 
imposing a tax, but also of preventing births and deaths, whether among 
the high or the low, from being concealed. The fourth body is occupied 
with retail and barter. Its members have charge of weights and measures, 
and see that the products in season are sold by public notice. No one is 
allowed to deal in a variety of articles unless he pays a double tax. The 
fifth body supervises manufactured articles, and sells them by public 
notice. What is new is sold separately from what is old, and there is a 
fine imposed for mixing them together. The sixth and last body consists 
of those who collect the tenth of the prices of the articles sold. Fraud in 
the payment of this tax is punished with death. Such are the functions 
which these bodies separately discharge. In their collective capacity they 
have charge both of their special departments, and of matters affecting 
the public welfare, such as the repairs of public works, the regulation of 
prices, and the care of markets, harbours, and temples. 

Next to the city magistrates there is a third governing body, which 
directs military affairs. This also consists of six divisions, with five 
members each. One division is associated with the admiral of the fleet, 
another with the superintendent of the bullock-teams, used for 
transporting military engines, food for the soldiers, provender for the 
cattle and other military requisites. They supply attendants who beat a 
drum and others who carry gongs; grooms also for the horses, and 
mechanists and their assistants. By the sound of the gong they send out 
foragers to bring in grass, and by a system of rewards and punishments 
ensure the work being done with despatch and safety. The third division 
has charge of the infantry, the fourth of the horses,the fifth of the war- 
chariots and the sixth of the elephants. There are royal stables for the 
horses and elephants, and also a royal magazine for the arms, because 
the soldier has to return his arms to the magazine, and his horse and his 
elephant to the stable. They use the elephants without bridles. The 
chariots are drawn on the march by oxen, but the horses are led along 
by a halter, that their legs may not be galled and inflamed nor their 
spirits damped by drawing chariots. In addition to the charioteer, two 
men-at-arms sit beside him in the chariot. The war-elephant carries four 
men, three who shoot arrows from his back and the driver. 

Strabo XV. 1. 50-52, Ancient India, J.W. McCrindle, 
Amsterdam reprint, 1971, pp. 53-5. 
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Military Organization 


... The kings of the Gangaritai and Praisiai were reported to be waiting 
for him [Alexander] with an army of 80,000 horses, 200,000 foot, 8,000 
war-chariots, and 6,000 fighting elephants. Nor was this any 
exaggeration, for not long afterwards Androcottus [Candragupta 
Maurya], who had by that time mounted the throne, presented Seleucus 
with 500 elephants and overran and subdued the whole of India with an 
army of 600,000 men... 
Plutarch’s ‘Life of Alexander’, chap. LXII, Majumdar, 
The Classical Accounts of India, Calcutta, p. 198. 


4(h) ASoka’s Policy of Dhammavijaya 


(F) . . . the following practice bears much fruit, viz. the practice of 
morality. 

(G) Herein the following (are comprised), (viz.) proper courtesy to 
slaves and servants, reverence to elders, gentleness to animals (and) 
liberality to Brahmanas and Sramanas these and other such (virtues) 
are called the practice of morality . . . 

Ninth Rock-Edict: Girnar, Hultzsch, op. cit., p. 17. 


... Herein the following are (comprised), (viz.) proper courtesy to 
slaves and servants, obedience to mother (and) father, liberality to friends, 
acquaintances and relatives, to Brahmanas and Sramanas, (and) 
abstention from killing animals . . . 

Eleventh Rock-Edict: Girnar, ibid., p. 19. 


(B) . . . Devānām priya does not value either gifts or honours so 
(highly) as (this), (viz.), that a promotion of the essentials of all sects 
should take place. 

(C) But a promotion of the essentials (is possible) in many ways. 

(D) But its root is this, viz. guarding (one’s) speech (Le.) that neither 
praising one’s own sect nor blaming other sects should take place on 
improper occasions, or (that) it should be moderate in every case. 

(E) But other sects ought to be duly honoured in every case. 

(F) If one is acting thus, he is both promoting his own sect and 
benefiting other sects. ae 

(G) If one is acting otherwise than thus, he is both hurting his own 
sect and wronging other sects as well. 


(H) For whosoever praises his own sect or blames other sects all 
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(this) out of devotion to his own sect (i.e.) with the view of glorifying 
his own sect, —if he is acting thus, he rather injures his own sect very 
severely. 

(I) Therefore concord alone is meritorious (i.e.) that they should 
both hear and obey each other's morals. 

(J) For this is the desire of Devanam priya (viz.) that all sects should 
be full of learning, and should be pure in doctrine . . . 

Twelfth Rock-Edict: Girnar, ibid., p. 21. 


(A) In times past, for many hundreds of years, there had been 
promoted the killing of animals and the hunting of living beings, 
discourtesy to relatives (and) discourtesy to Brahmanas and Sramanas. 

(B) But now, in consequence of the practice of morality” on the 
part of king Devanam priya Priyadarsin , the sound of drums has become 
the sound of morality, showing the people representations of aerial 
chariots, representations of elephants, masses of fire, and other divine 
figures. 

(C) Such as they had not existed before for many hundreds of years, 
thus there are now promoted, through the instruction in morality on the 
part of king Devanam priya Priyadaréin, abstention from killing 
animals, abstention from hurting living beings, courtesy to relatives, 
courtesy to Brahmanas and Sramanas, obedience to mother (and) father 
(and) obedience to the aged . . . 

Fourth Rock-Edict: Girnar, ibid., pp. 7-8. 


(K) . . . I shall issue proclamations on morality (and) shall order 
instruction in morality (to be given). 

(L) Hearing this, men will conform to (it), will be elevated, and will 
(be made to) progress considerably by the promotion of morality . . . 

(N) the Lajükas also, who are occupied with many hundred thousands 
of men, these too were ordered by me: ‘In such and such a manner 
exhort ye the people who are devoted to morality’. 

(P) Having in view this very (matter) I have set up pillars of morality, 
appointed Mahamatras of morality (and) issued [proclamations] on 
morality . . . 


Seventh Pillar-Edict: Delhi-Topra, ibid., p. 134. 


26. The term dhamma appearing in ASoka's edicts has been translated as ‘morality’ here 
and the following excerpts. (Ed.) 
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. Now, in times past (officers) called Mahamatras of morality 
did not exist before. 

(I) Mahamátras of morality were appointed by me (when I had been) 
anointed thirteen years. 

(J) These are occupied with all sects in establishing morality, in 
promoting morality and for the welfare and happiness of those who are 
devoted to morality (even) among the Yonas, Kambojas and Gandharas 
and whatever other western borderers (of mine there are). 

(K) They are occupied with servants and masters and with 
Brahmanas and Ibhyas, with the destitute (and) with the aged, for the 
welfare and happiness of those who are devoted to morality, (and) in 
releasing (them) from fetters (of) worldly life. 

(L) They are occupied in supporting prisoners (with money), in 
causing (their) fetters to be taken off, and in setting (them) free, if one 
has children, or is bewitched, or aged, respectively. 

(M) They are occupied everywhere, here and in all outlying towns, 
in the harems of our brothers, of (our) sisters and (of) whatever other 
relatives (of ours there are). 

(N) These Mahamatras of morality are occupied everywhere in my 
dominions with those who are devoted to morality (in order to ascertain) 
whether one is eager for morality or properly devoted to charity... 

Fifth Rock-Edict: Kalsi; ibid., p. 33-4. 


(O) For Devanam priya desires towards all beings abstention from 
hurting, self-control, (and) impartiality in (case of) violence. 

(P) And this conquest is considered the principal one by Devanam 
priya, viz. the conquest of morality [Dhammavijaya]. i 

(Q) And this (conquest) has been won repeatedly by Devānām priya 
both here and among all (his) borders even as far as the (the distance 
of) six hundred yojanas where the Yona king named Antiyoka (is ruling) 
and beyond this Antiyoka (where) four kings (are ruling), (viz. the king) 


(and the king) named Alikasudara, (and) towards the south (where) the 
Codas and Pandyas (are ruling), as far as Tamraparni. 

(R) Likewise here in the king's territory, among the Yonas and 
Kambojas, among the Nabhakas and Nabhapanktis, among the 
Bhojas and Pitinikas, among the Andhras and Palidas, everywhere 
(people) are conforming to Devanam priya's instruction on morality 
[dhamma]. í 

(S) Even those to whom the envoys of Devanam priya do not go, 
having heard of the duties of morality the ordinances, (and) the 
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instruction in morality of Devanam priya, are conforming to morality 
and will conform to it. 
Thirteenth Rock-Edict: Shabazgarhi; ibid., pp. 69-70. 


4(i) The Seat of Maurya Imperial Power 


The Capital City of Pataliputra 


It is said that Palibothra lies at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
other, a city eighty stadia in length and fifteen in breadth, in the shape 
of a parallelogram, and surrounded by a wooden wall that is perforated 
so that arrows can be shot through the holes; and that in front of the 
wall lies a trench used both for defence and a receptacle of the sewage 
that flows from the city; and that the tribe of people amongst whom 
this city is situated is called the Prasii and is far superior to all the rest: 
and that the reigning King must be surnamed after the city, being called 
Palibothrus in addition to his own family name, as, for example, King 
Sandrocottus to whom Megasthenes was sent on an embassy . . . 
Strabo, Geography, The Classical Accounts of India, 
Majumdar, op. cit., p. 262. 


Excavation Report of Pataliputra 


At the Kumrahar site . . . we have succeeded in definitely locating a 
vast pillared hall of Mauryan date (3rd century B.C.). Dr. Waddell had 
inferred from the fragments disclosed by his operations at Kumrahar 
that this particular tract marked the spot where stood the column of 
ASoka, designated the “Nili? column by Hiuen Tsang. But it very soon 
became apparent in the course of our work that such polished stone 
fragments as we met with could not all have formed part of a single 
pillar. A building of some sort had to be predicated, but its nature and 
original position were not easy to determine. The discovery of three 
piles of stone fragments in one straight line at distances of fifteen feet 
from centre to centre finally gave us our clue to the whole. Trial pits 
dug at similar distances in all directions disclosed other similar piles of 
pillar fragments and the existence at the site of a large pillared hall was 
established . . . the rest of the season was devoted to tracing the extent 
of the building and to recovering its ground plan . . . The result up to 
date is the location of 8 rows of 10 columns each, the columns being all 
35 feet apart. But it is probable that this is not the full extent of the 
building even yet . . . 
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The columns were polished monoliths, some 3 feet 6 inches in 
diameter at base, and certainly not less than 20 feet in height. They 
were made of Chunar sandstone, erected without pedestals or socket 
holes of any kind, and stood free either on the wooden floor of the hall 
or on square platforms of logs, laid for the purpose, at intervals. So far 
as is at present known, there was no attempt at any variation in the 
position of these columns. They were placed in rows fifteen feet apart, 
at distances of fifteen feet within the rows, the alignment being east and 
west. The resulting ground plan thus exhibits a pronounced similarity 
in essential features with the famous hall of a hundred columns at 
Persepolis and this together with certain other established points of 
similarity would seem at present to indicate a probable connection 
between the two. The columns within the body of the hall appear to 
have borne surrounding girdles cut in the actual monolith at a point 
some five feet above the base and attached to the main shaft by means 
of four projections from it, one on each side of the column. The pillars 
along the edges of the hall seem not to have had these encircling girdles 
and may, moreover, have been themselves of smaller diameter than the 
others, but the point has not been finally established. 

Just south of the eighth or southern row of columns in the pillared 
hall was a remarkable series of long wooden platforms. These measure 
30 x 6 x 44 ft in height, and are composed of 30 feet sal logs in 
wonderful preservation. The platforms are seven in all so far as is at 
present known . . . The most probable explanation that has yet been 
suggested for them is that they were mere foundations for one or, more 
probably, two specially large and heavy columns each. But whatever 
they were . . . these massive platforms as they lie there, 20 feet and 
more below the modern surface, are remarkable and impressive 
monuments. They seem invested with a singular solemnity . . . 

The superstructure of this building appears to have been composed 
of heavy logs of sal wood, resting directly on the columns without the 
intervention of stone capitals, and held in position by heavy round bars 
of bolts of metal, presumably copper, which penetrated the stone columns 
at top to a depth of nearly one foot. The timbers themselves were fastened 
together by large and massive nails of iron, six to eight inches or more 
in length. The plinth and floor were of wood, the level of the latter 
being in general some 17 feet below the modern surface of the soil. 
The floor level must, of course, have risen as least a little above the 
level of the surrounding ground and there were presumably steps giving 
access to this floor on one or more sides . . . That the building remained 
in use for some centuries, is clear from the existence of at least one 
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large and inferentially elaborate Bodhisattva statue from Mathura, which 
is to be assigned most probably to about the dawn of the Christian era 
or a little later. Then, at a point of time . . . the building, standing as it 
was, was flooded. How long this flood continued it is impossible to 
say. It may not have been very long, but it sufficed to drop some eight 
or nine feet of silt all over the level of the floor. In the course of this 
silting process, however, and at a time when some three feet only or 
about one-third of the total deposit had been dropped, one at least of 
the monolithic columns . . . fell over . . . The rest of the columns 
remained in an upright position and continued to support the partially 
ruined superstructure for an indefinite period . . . 
Annual Report of the Archaelogical Survey of India 
1912-13, pt. 1, pp.24-6. 


4() Provincial Seats of Power 


From Suvarnagiri, at the word of the prince (aryaputra) and of the 
Mahámátras, the Mahāmātras at Isila must be wished good health and 
be told this: Devanam priya commands (as follows) . . . 

Brahmagiri Rock Inscription, E. Hultzsch, op. cit., p.177 


-. . and for the following purpose I shall send out every five years 
[a Mahàmátra] who will be neither harsh not fierce, (but) of gentle 
actions, (viz. in order to ascertain) whether (the judicial officers), paying 
attention to this object—are acting thus, as my instruction (implies). 

But from Ujjayini also the prince (governor) will send out for the 
same purpose—a person of the same description, and he will not allow 
(more than) three years to pass (without such a deputation). 

In the same way (an officer will be deputed) from Taksasilà also. 

First Separate Rock-Edict: Dhauli, E. Hultzsch, ibid., p.97 


Chapter IV 


CONSOLIDATION AND 
CONFRONTATION 


Introductory Note 


The period following the decline of the Mauryan empire is often 
labelled as one of the ‘dark’ periods of Indian history—a 
characterization which assumes political centralization to be the 
sole criterion of civilization. Shorn of such an assumption, the 
period presents some significant developments in the cultural 
history of the country. 

One major change, revealed mostly by archaeology, was the 
transition from the proto-historical to the historical over a large 
part of India. For example, in the south the early megalithic culture 
which, at least in the Indian context, broadly speaking, represents 
a tribal stage, was succeeded by the early historical which 
accommodated elements of culture from north India. The process 
of this transition is, of course, not well preserved in any literary 
document, but even so various nuances of early historical culture 
in the three southern kingdoms—Cola, Pandya and Céra— 
may be brought out from what is known as the corpus of Sangam 
works. Variously dated—and possibly incorporating both pies 
Christian and post-Christian materials—the Sangam anthologies 
represent a: culture which had transcended the tribal stage and 
had yet retained some of it. Edi 

Two other important post-Mauryan changes had, similarly, an 
earlier origin, and in accelerating the pace of these changes fhe 
Mauryans had played a significant part. Despite the geographical 
isolation which has shaped India into a subcontinent, Indian 
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culture owes much to what was once *non-indigenous', and 
evidence is available in plenty to show that contact with the 
outside increased considerably in the post-Mauryan period. There 
were two main channels of contact through which the Indian 
socio-political organization interacted with the outside world. One 
was in the form of repeated inroads by various ethnic groups 
through the north-west—a development which was associated with 
ethnic movements in Central Asia. In the major part of northern 
India these inroads resulted not only in political upheavals but in 
changes in political organization and structure as well. The earliest 
intruders, the Bactrian, Greeks, were followed by the Scythians, 
the Parthians and the Kusanas—all easily recognizable in the 
Indian literary references to the Yavanas, Sakas, Pallavas and 
Tusáras. Central Asian and other influences percolated in the 
historical period through this channel and came to be gradually 
incorporated within the Indian social structure. Another channel 
of contact was extensive external trade in which India was caught 
up now more vigourously than in any preceding period. The 
western quest for luxuries in India and elsewhere in the east 
affected several regions; the north-west, the Ganges Valley and 
the entire peninsula. The presence of foreign traders in the south 
is echoed not only in the literary and epigraphic references to the 
Yavanas and the Dhammayavanas, but is revealed also bya 
number of archaeological sites. For the first two centuries of the 
Christian era the spate of the inflow of Roman currency was such 
as to cause concern among the Roman elite. 

The influx of various ethnic groups in large numbers 
necessitated some restructuring in social thought and organization 
which were in any case reshaping themselves because of the 
emergence of new historical centres within the country. The 
tendency of the theorists was to assign a low rank to the new 
entrants, but this did not materially affect the process of 
acculturation. In actuality, the wielders of political power, the 
Yavanas, the Sakas and Kusanas were as much beyond ‘pure’ 
Ksatriya status as their Indian counterparts, the Satavahanas. But 
the system upheld by the theorists was taken note of not only in 
the form of religious patronage; according to their own admission, 
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many of the royal families stood for the preservation of four 
varnas, the contamination of which seems to have been of the 
gravest concern to the theorists. This recognition gradually 
extended to the sphere of language as well. Sanskrit came to be 
associated more and more with official purposes, and started 
producing literature around the court. For the foreigners one 
convenient way of adapting themselves to the Indian social scene 
was through Buddhism, which received wide patronage in this 
period. 

Both Bráhmanism and the heterodox religions underwent 
significant changes under these new conditions. While the schism 
in the Buddhist and Jaina orders was of earlier origin, its 
crystallization through the proliferation of various schools and 
the emergence of Mahayanist thought marked a departure from 
the earlier pattern. To some extent the changes in Buddhism were 
related to the expansion of its territoral base: it started spreading 
not only beyond the frontiers of India, but within India itself, 
where it had to contend with numerous local cults, such as those 
of the Nagas, Yaksas, etc. which it had incorporated within its 
fold. In fact, Buddhism revealed many features which were similar 
to those of Puranic religion which began to emerge in this period. 
Image worship was common to both. While the concept of 
Bodhisattva was crucial to Buddhism, in Puranic religion the 
concept of bhakti or personal devotion had its subtlest exposition 
in this period in the Bhagavad Gita. 


Section 1 


PROFILE OF EARLY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
IN SOUTH INDIA:LIFE IN THE SANGAM AGE 


Sectional Note 


Early historical society in the south is reconstructed mainly from 
the early Tamil anthologies (see section 1 of this chapter) and it 
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is only recently that the picture has started receiving corroboration 
from the expanding discipline of archaeology. The culture was 
composite in which the northern and local elements had already 
attained a high level of fusion, but variations in this culture may 
be best analysed by referring to the regional scheme in the 
Tolkappiyam, the earliest Tamil grammar. Five physiographic 
divisions of the land and the climate are mentioned in it: the 
forests, the hills, the plains, the littoral and the arid. Dealing with 
seasonal patterns in these zones, the work speaks about gods, 
staple food, fauna, flora, folk-habits, occupations, musical 
instruments and so on, but the pattern of life differed from region 
to region. Thus, for example, while life in the plains centred 
around agricultural pursuit, that in the littoral was vigorously 
concerned with commerce. There was distinction too between 
the rural and urban areas, many of the settlements of the latter 
category having come up by this period. 

The Cola, Pandya and Céra were the three main kingdoms, 
but a number of tribal chieftaincies we hear of were no less 
important. Wars and tribal clashes were frequent and the king, 
who was at this stage essentially a war leader, was primarily 
concerned with the protection of his tribe or kingdom. Not 
unnaturally, the Sangam poems, although they occasionally reveal 
a type of sophistication which is in tune with the emerging 
complexity of the society, manifest a largely tribal sentiment in 
war and love. In religion too this element was predominant. 
Murugan, the godhead of one of the physiographic regions, came 
to be identified with the Puranic Karttikeya, but he was still 
essentially the Tamil god of war and fertility and was worshipped 
with the offering of rice and blood and the performance of 
orgiastic ritual dancing. 


l(a) Agriculture, Irrigation, etc. 


In the red highland where is the Véngai (Pterocarpus bilobus) tree which 
grows well in the heat, field gets well soaked in the rains of the rainy 
season. They plough it many times so that the sod is well turned. They 
sow and harrow and in the proper season pull out the many-branched 
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weeds. The stalks grow leaves plentifully and like the pea-hen which has 
recently laid eggs, their black stems rise tall and grow many spikes of 
corn from head to foot. They reap the ragi and the panicum in the proper 
season, when the sesamum becomes dark and the white fruit of the bean 
which grows from stout creepers is ready for cutting, and they distribute 
in the huts covered with straw the liquor that has been buried in the earth 
and is ripe; they fry the ground-nut in sweet smelling oil and cook food. 
Puranànüru, 120, lines 1-14, History of the Tamils, 

P.T. Srinivas Iyengar, op. cit., pp. 253-54. 


The water of the magnificent tank is flowing into the irrigation- 
canal; the horned Valai-fish tries to swim against the current, but is 
borne down to the slushy fields; its white scales are dotted with dirt 
from the feet of the buffaloes that draw the plough, and the ploughman 
who ploughs up and down many times beats it with his stick. It then 
rolls in the edge of the furrow. 

Narrinai, 340, lines 3-8, P.T. Srinivas Iyengar, ibid., p. 257. 


Descendant of the Mighty Ones, who put beneath their feet 
The wide extended earth, girt by the roaring sea. 

Ten times a hundred million years 

Prolonged be thy mighty sway! 

Thou art the victor king of the city rich, 

Whose moat is filled with both small and great, 

Whose mighty guarded wall to heaven uplifts itself! 

Dost thou desire the wealth of all these world 

And of the worlds beyond 

Or wish to overcome all kings 

And hold them, beneath thy sway; 

Or seak for glory and good renown? 

‚Then Mighty Ruler listen to my song, 

Who give to frames of men the food 

They need, these give them life; 

For food is earth with water blent: 

So those who join the water to the earth 

Build up the body and supply its life. j : 
Men in less happy lands sow seed, and watch to skies for rain 
But this can never supply the wants of kingdom and of king 
Therefore, O Celiyan, great in war, despise this not: 
Increase the reservoirs for water made 

Who bind the water, and supply to fields 
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Their measured flow, these bind 
The earth to them. The fame of others passes swift away. 
Puranànüru, 18, G.U. Pope, trans. and quoted in 
J.M. Somasundaram Pillai, Two Thousand Years of 
Tamil Literature, Madras, 1959, pp. 6-7. 


. . . White-toothed women dig the ground, With spades, with caps 
of iron and handles strong. They raise the dust of black-soiled barren 
lands, And take the soft rice grain stored in the ground. They pound 
this rice with pestles short and strong . . . 

Perumpanarruppadai, lines 107-111, Pattupattu—Ten Tamil 
Idylls, J.V. Chelliah, trans., 2nd ed., Madras, 1962, p. 111. 


\(b) Sangam Age: Food 


(Your country) produces four crops which do not require ploughing by 
farmers. First, the rice grows in the bamboo which has small leaves. 
Secondly, the sweet pulp ripens in the jack-fruit. Thirdly, the tubers of 
the sweet potato descend from the thick creeper. Fourthly, the ripe blue 
honeycomb bursts when the beautifully-coloured monkey jumps on it 
and the long hard hills drip with honey. 

Puranànüru, 109, lines 3-8, Iyengar, op. cit., pp. 254-55. 


They will serve thee large flesh slices fried in ghee, 
With lovely tinai rice. 

Now hear what kind of food thou’ It there receive! 
The meat of iguana hunted by the bitch, 

The rich flesh of the deer killed in its flight, 

And meat of porcupines, the blood still fresh, 

Thou wilt then drink much toddy well matured. 
With honey mixed and served in a bamboo pipe, 
And toddy made of rice. That thou mayst not 

Be tipsy in the morning, thou wilt get 

Food cooked by the hunter’s wife whose raven locks 
Are decked with fragrant blooms. She mixes flour 
Of rotten seeds of jack fruits that do float 

On streams, with sour-sweet tamarind fruit 

That has a whitish shell and butter-milk 

In just proportion: and while cooking it 

She stirs it so that the fragrance of the food 

Is felt throughout the hills where the punnai grows. 
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She serves this food with boiled white bamboo rice. 
Malaipadukadam, lines 223-43, Chelliah, p. 303. 


l(c) Trade, Commerce, Transport 


Where merchants live the fish is safe 

In the sea, and the cattle, in the land 

Quite free and happy are their lives 

Amidst their multiplying kin 

They know no foes: the fishes play 

near the fisher's quarters unafraid, 

And cattle multiply untouched 

in butchers’ haunts. The merchants thus 

Condemn the taking of these lives. 

They tolerate not thieving vile 

They do their duties by the gods 

Oblations offer, tend with care 

Fine bulls and cows, exalt the priests 

That teach the Vedas four: they give 

Their guests food cooked and uncooked too— 

Unstintingly they dispense alms, 

And live a life of gracious love 

The long yoke of their curved plough 

Is balanced with a central pin: 

Even so their hearts are poised and just. 

They speak the truth and deem it shame 

To lie. For other’s goods they have 

The same regard as for their own 

In trade. Nor do they try to get 

Too much in selling their own goods, 

Nor give too little when they buy, 

They set a fair price on all things. 
Pattinappalai, lines 225-51, ibid., p. 41. 


. . . Here are brought s 

Swift, prancing steeds by sea in ships, 
And bales of pepper black, by carts. 
Himalayas sends gems and gold, 

While Kudda hills, sweet sandal-wood 
And akhil; pearls from the south sea come, 
Red coral from the eastern sea. 
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The Ganges and the Kaveri bring 
Their yield: Ceylon provides its food, 
And Burma, manufactures rare. 
With other rare and rich imports 
This wealth lies close and thickly piled, 
Confused along the spacious streets. 
Pattinappalai, lines 212-24, ibid., pp. 39-41. 


There gardens girt with loam are seen 
Where pegs are driven to tie strong boats 
That stand like steeds in stables tied, 
Come fully laden with the grain 
By barter bought of salt refined 
Through Cóla land extending wide 
With many a hamlet closely set. 
Patfinappalai, lines 28-34, ibid., p. 31. 


Those who well fashion bangles fine from chanks, 

The goldsmiths that make jewels bright from gold 

Well purified in fire, those who sell gold 

That’s well assayed, those who do trade in clothes, 

Those who buy copper by the weight, those who 

Stitch garments fine, those who sell well-culled blooms 

And sandal-wood, those who could pictures paint 

Of various things in motion, those who draw 

With accuracy things that catch the eye, 

And others gather. Weavers small and great 

Display bright, folded garments, short and long, 

That look like shining sands that edge the sea. 

All these are found in four well-crowded streets. 
Maduraikkáfici, lines 560-72, ibid., p. 261. 


In the neithal [ littoral ] tract are found fine sparkling pearls 
Which the shining sea doth yield, bright bangles cut 

And shaped straight with the file, and other wares 

That merchants sell. Sea captains that sail over 

The ocean high in showy ships that come 

From large and distant countries take away 

The salt that’s formed in black and clayey pans, 

Sweet tamarind and salted fish that look 
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Like sides of drums prepared by fishermen 
On widespread sands. They bring fine horses here 
And other precious things to barter them 
For jewels fine that are here made. This wealth 
Abounds increasing day by day. 
Maduraikkàfci, lines 328-40, ibid., p. 249. 


Reclining on the shining sands 

That scented with sweet-smelling blooms 

By great Kaveri brought along 

The good king's servants take their rest 

And guard his goods in store-rooms built 

On spacious streets that skirt the sea 

With screw-pines bearing white blooms edged. 
Prompt as the hot sun-god’s fast steeds 

That draw his car, they daily do 

Their work with care and levy dues. 

As, when the rainy season comes, 

The copious waters drawn by clouds 

Are shed on mountain tops and these 

In turn flow down and fill the sea, 

So goods flow in from sea to land, 

And also flow from land to sea, 

Unmeasured are the abundant wares 

Here brought and piled—and watchmen strong 
In depots guarded well do seal 

These with the potent tiger mark, 

They pile in yards these bundled heaps 

Of wares immense . . . i 
Pattinappalai, lines 131-52, ibid., p. 37. 


The flourishing town of Musiri, where the large beautiful ships of 
the Yavanas which bring gold and take pepper, come disturbing the 
white foam of the little, fair Périyaru of the Serálar . - - 


Agan. 149, lines 7-11, P.T. Srinivas Iyengar, 
ae op. cit 297-98. 


They sell fish and bring on boats heaps of paddy which fill the house. 
The pepper heaped in the house is put into bags which are thrown in 
confusion on the noisy beach. The gold brought in the ships are brought 
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ashore in the boats which ply in the backwater. The products of the sea 
and the mountain are mixed together and are given away to guests . . . 
Puranànüru, 343, lines 1—10, ibid., p. 298. 


On the way thou’ll meet some noisy carts whose wheels 
Are made of well-bent wood on which are set 
Fine spokes attached to drum-like axles . . . 
The men that trade in salt adorned with wreaths 
Of woven leaves with large, fine shoulders strong 
And powerful wiry frames protect the cart 
By walking by the side of bulls well hitched 
To the small-holed yoke. They take with them spare bulls 
And go through hamlets reached by lengthy roads 
Announcing the sale of salt. Bold strangers sell 
To those who rest from the journey of a day 
Rare, useful things obtained from hills and seas . . . 
The erect-eared ass that has a scarred, strong back 
Which bears the burden of a pepper bale 
That looks like a large jack fruit with scanty pulps, 
Is driven on wide paths. The men that stay 
In hamlets armed with bows the crossings guard, 
And levy toll... 
Perumpanarruppadai, lines 54-95, J.V. Chelliah, pp. 109-11. 


1(d) Urban Life 


In Kāñci’s city... 

There is an army strong, invincible, 

And famous; markets where the city folk 

That densely live do always buy and sell; 
And gates not shut against poor mendicants 
Who need no patron else. The city shines 
Like fair seed vessels of the lotus bloom 

That many-petalled springs from naval fine 
Of dark-skinned Visnu tall from whom was born 
The four-faced god. The high walls of the fort 
Are built of brick. Among the cities great 

In this wide earth surrounded by the sea 

That smells of fish and canopied by the sky, 
This is the greatest. It is like the jack 

That bears the best of fruits producing them 
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Without first blossoming, on whose rich boughs 
Great crowds of singing birds do build their nests. 
This ancient place excels much other towns, 
As those of various faiths do worship there 
And hold high festivals . . . 
Perumpánarruppadai, lines 456-81, ibid., p. 129. 


Then architects with care compute with tapes, 

And note the quarters where the gods reside. 

They mansions build befitting noted kings, 

And raise around them ramparts strong and high. 

They make huge folding-doors with bolts secure, 

And rivet them with massive, strong iron bands. 

They paint these doors with bright red lac. They cross 

The door-posts tall with beams that bear the name 

Of a star. Upon it water-lilies fresh 

Are carved, and joined with these on either side 

Are female elephants. This is the work 

Of men well skilled who could make gapless joints. 
Nedunalvadai, lines 89-100, ibid., p. 179. 


Ye) Political Life 


Neither paddy nor water is the soul. It is the King who is the soul of the 

far-flung earth. So it is the duty of the Kin of a vast well- 

equipped (spear-borne) army to realise that he is the soul (of the world 
and act justly and efficiently). 

Purananaru, 186, The Golden Anthology of Ancient Tamil Litera- 

ture, Nalladai R. Balakrishna Mudaliyar, trans., Madras, 1959, p. 45. 


Their royal sceptre even held 

O'er all their subjects, wheresoever they lived, 

In hill or mountain, forest or in town; 

Protecting them with equal justice, they 

Chastised all wrong, and as their due, received 

The share of yield from land by law allowed. Suo 

', Céra Kings of the am Perio 

P nad Aiyar, am London, 1937, p. 140. 


There are just judges who expound the law 
And from the suitors’ minds remove all fear, 
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Distress and too much greed. They do their work 
Avoiding passion and all levity. 
With fair impartial minds they ponder things 
As though they weighed them in a pair of scales. 
Maduraikkàfici, lines 533-38, J.V. Chelliah, p. 259. 


If the ripened paddy even on less than a mà (one-third of an acre) 
of land be harvested and taken by mouthfuls, it will suffice for many a 
day. But if an elephant all by itself enters in to the paddy fields — a 
hundred though they be—and begins to eat, more than what gets in to 
its mouth will be destroyed by its legs. 

So also if the wise ruler realises his legitimate dues from his subjects 
in the proper way, his country will yield him income by the crore and 
itself become prosperous. But if the King be unwise (weak) and, 
surrounded by indiscriminate and fawning clamorous ministers and 
relatives daily hankers after exorbitant demands from his oppressed 
subjects, then like the paddy fields entered into by the elephant, neither 
he could have his fill nor the world could thrive. 

Puranànüru, 184, Nalladai R. Balakrishna Mudaliyar, 
op. cit., Madras, 1959, p. 44. 


The war-drum was taut by being bound faultlessly with strips of 
leather. Its ‘black sides were bright, being made of black wood. It was 
decorated with the bright plumes of the peacock, and the ulifiai (Oerna 
Janater) flower whose golden petals are streaked and covered with spots 
which are blue like sapphire. The thundering drum desires the sacrifice 
of blood. Its seat is covered with flowers which appear like the foam of 
oil scattered, 


Puranänūru, 50, lines 1—7, P.T. Srinivas Iyengar, p. 284. 


Even death must bide his time. You choose your own 
O King, and slay whenever and wheresoever 

It pleases you; so fall the mighty lords of spearman-hosts! 
At all eight points the fiery meteors fall away; 

From lofty trees the leafless branches droop; 

On every side fierce meteor-suns blaze forth; 

Voices of evil-omened birds are heard; 

Teeth fall to earth; oil drips upon men’s heads; 

The wild bear rushes forth; garments fall to earth; 
Bright weapons with their stands are overturned; 
Things rarely seen in dreams, never in waking hours, 
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O valiant warrior, wait upon thy warlike path! 
When rumour of thy dreaded coming spreads, 
Dwellers in towns unguarded, panic struck, 
Kiss their children's flower-like eyes, and haste 
To hide their boding sorrows from their wives; 
And all the people frighted flee. 
O Valavan, thou hero in the strife, 
Thy march is like the fire before the mighty winds 
So fares the land that hath provoked thy wrath. 
Puranánüru, 41, Pillai, Two Thousand Years of Tamil 
Literature, op. cit., pp. 18-9. 


Lord of the forest region where, like herds 
Of cattle, roam, among the huge black rocks 
Resembling buffaloes, wild elephants! 
Permit me—thou art great! —submit a word. 
Detach thyself from those devoid of love 
And mercy; they indeed, are marked for hell! 
Be thou like parents who their children tend! 
Protect thy land and people; 'tis worth-while! 
Puranánüru, 5, Shesha Aiyar, op. cit. p. 35. 


Thou art the chief, O mighty one! . . - 

Be easy of access at fitting time, as though 

The lord of justice sat to hear, and right decree 
Such kings have rain on their dominions at their will! 
The clouds thick gather round the sun, and rest 

In vault of heaven: so let thy canopy 

Of state challenge the sky, and spread around . 
Not gloom, but peaceful shade! Let all thy victories 
Be the toiling ploughman’s gain ( 
Kings get the blame, whether rains fail, or copious flow, 
And lack the praise; such is the usage of the world. 
If thou hast marked and known this well, 

Reject the wily counsels of malicious men 

Lighten the load of those who till the soil 

The dwellers in the land protect. It thou do this 

Thy stubborn foes shall lowly, bend beneath thy feet. 


Purananiru, 35, Pillai, Two Thousand Years in Tamil 
Literature, op. cit. P- 11. 
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There too are turbaned counsellors who bear 
The name of kavithi. Like hermits bold 
That get the bliss of heaven with holy rites, 
They check the actions of the king, both good 
And bad, examining his ways to see 
That he preserved his virtues and his love. 
They take good care to guard their own good name 
And being free from blame are much esteemed. 
Maduraikkaiici, lines 539-46, J.V. Chelliah, op. cit., p. 259. 


. .. there are watchmen who with ease find out 
the lairs of burglars, and they pounce on them 
On a sudden, as a tiger, on a boar, 
They work with sleepless eyes devoid of fear. 
Their valour is admired by those who know 
The burglar’s art. They are the City's guard, 
And have a minute knowledge of the law 
From which they never depart, None could elude 
Their arrows sharp. At midnight even when rains 
Do fall and flood the streets where chariots roll, 
They do not in their duty fail, but go 
About with zeal . . . 

Maduraikkàfici, lines 709-20, ibid., pp. 267-69. 


1(f) Religious Life 


Tribal Dance Associated with the Worship of Muraga 
The god a garland wears of fragrant vines 
On which are found sweet-smelling nutmegs strung, 
Fair swelling fragrant Pepper, jasmine wild 
And creepers white. His priest this weaves 
Whose chest is daubed with fragrant sandal paste 
Of colour bright. The jungle men who ply 
The cruel art of killing with their bows, 
With toddy drunk matured in bamboos long, 
Make merry with their kin that dwell on hills 
In hamlets small. They tread the kuravai dance 
To the small drum’s beat. With them are damsels fair 
Whose modest walk is like the peacock’s strut. 
They wear wreaths made of blooms that grow in tarns 
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Around which bees swarm and whose petals fair 
When with the fingers stirred give out a scent 

Of varied fragrance sweet. Their locks are decked 
With fillets made of petals. Round their waist 

That shines with waist-strings they a leaf dress wear, 
Big, cool and pretty, made of basil sweet 

And lovely, bright flower bunches intermixed 

With oaks white red-stalked blossoms from which bees 
Suck honey sweet. 

The Red God wears a purple dress, cool shoots 

Of seyalai that quiver on his ears, 

A girdle, anklets and a vetchi wreath. 

He plays upon the flute, doth blow the horn 

And sounds the other minor instruments. 

He leads a goat, and on a peacock rides. 

He has a fine cock-flag, and he is tall 

He wears an armlet on his shoulders strong. 

Around him is a band of musicians 

Whose voice sounds sweet resembling notes well played 
Upon stringed instruments. He dens a shawl 
Sweet-scented, cool and fine, above his sash . . + 


Tirumurugarruppadai, lines 270-308, ibid., pp. 353-55. 


Worship of Murugan (Kárttikeya) 


At Tiruveragam are twice-born men 

Who never depart from duties six prescribed. 

Their parentage on both sides is esteemed 

As pure; they are of ancient diverse stocks. 

They spend their blameless youth of forty years 

And eight in paths prescribed. They follow well 

The practice of reciting holy texts. 

They earn the wealth of tending triple fires 

Of diverse kinds. They wear nine threads composed 

Of three fine strands. They pray at proper hours 

And after baths allow their wet clothes dry 

In body's heat. With hands in worship raised 

They praise the god; in silence they pronounce 

The mystic formula of letters six. 

The god well pleased sits at this shrine. 
Tirumurugirruppadai, lines 255-69, ibid., pp. 351 
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Worship of the Sun-God 


They plant the sword of the gravid shark 
To seat their sea-god great, for whom 
They wear the bloom of sheathed pine, 
And toddy drawn from rugged palms 
They drink: their women dark are clad 
In green leaf ornaments and with these 
On full moon days, neglecting work, 
Not fishing on the wide cold sea 
These men who live in sandy groves 
That smell of fish do eat and play . . . 
Pattinappalai, lines 95-105, ibid., p. 35. 
Worship of the Moon 


Like the lamp on a boat in the middle of the ocean the red star twinkles 
in the broad sky. In its zenith stands the full moon, on seeing which the 
danseuse who wears small bangles and stands in the narrow path like 
the peacock in the forest as well as myself quickly worshipped it, did 
we not? . . . For we thought that the moon resembled the white umbrella 
of the King. 
Purranánuru, 60, lines 1—6, 10-12, P.T. Srinivas lyengar, 
op. cit., p. 276. 
Jaina Monks 
In gardens full of wondrous blooms live monks 
Revered by votaries who offer them 
Sweet honied flowers that do attract the bees 
And incense sweet. They understand the past 
And see the future as well as the events 
That happen now, which they expound to men. 
These know all things in heaven and earth, 
And carry for their penance small-mouthed pots 
In many-threaded loops that look as though 
They were well-chiselled out of stones . . . 
Mudaraikkāñci, lines 519-28, J.V. Chelliah, op. cit, p. 259. 


Kg) Ethics and Social Life 


Ethical Sense 


.  . What, gold and diamonds and pearls, if lost once, can be recovered 
again. Unlike this, family prestige and nobility of character and good 
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name, once tarnished, will not be possible to brighten again even for 
the greatest seers... 


Kurifjippattu, lines 13-18, J.M. Nallaswami Pillai, trans., 
in J.M. Somasundaram Pillai, Two Thousand Years of 
Tamil Literature, p. 129. 


Amusements 
Boys who have not gone to school draw, under the spotted shade of the 
neem tree, rectangles with a pebble like the assay-stone (of the goldsmith), 


and with the fruit of the Nelli as a ball, play the game called pandil. 
Narrinai, 3, lines 2-4, P.T. Srinivas lyenger, op. cit., p. 273. 


Harlotry 
This virali with languid looks, with her hair scented with unguents, broad 
shoulders, straight, white teeth, rounded thighs pressing each other, and 
the beautiful garment of leaves, has come by herself making the festival- 
yard bright with her presence. Rise, rise and guard our dear one from 
her seductions. 

Narrinai, 170, lines 1—5, ibid., p. 287. 


Section 2 


INCREASED CONTACT WITH THE OUTSIDE 
WORLD: TRADE AND URBANIZATION 


Sectional Note 


The period to which this chapter relates has yielded substantial 
evidence to show that trading activities perhaps now reached an 
unprecedented level of expansion. The transition, in a number of 
areas, to the historical period when social structure became much 
more complex, sufficiently enlarged the scope of internal trade. 
This is quite evident from numerous references to vanjis, árepthins 
and sarthavahas who constituted the merchant class, the artisans 

guilds and to their benefactions—all suggesting how they had 
come to occupy an important position in society. 
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Certain changes, initially unrelated to Indian economy, also 
prompted the growth of Indian trade, particularly coastal trade. 
The most significant feature of this trade was the contact with 
the Roman world. It was prompted by Roman demand for such 
luxuries as spices, precious stones and Chinese silk and augmented 
by the use of monsoon winds before the middle of the first century 
A.D. The most tangible proof of this trade is the numerous hoards 
of Roman coins, found mostly in the peninsular India. Detailed 
account of this trade—of the trade routes and of the numerous 
items of export and import, is preserved in the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea, a work presumably of the middle of the first 
century A.D., and in Ptolemy's Geography, written about a century 
later. Excavations at peninsular sites have revealed the presence, 
in large numbers, of objects of Roman origin. Beginnings of 
contact with China and South-East Asia were also made during 
this period, and the Indian cultural impact in these regions 
followed the first commercial ventures. 

In this context of the expansion of trade, guilds assumed a 
significance more pronounced than in any earlier period. 
Inscriptions reveal the existence of many of them: those of 
potters, metal-workers, carpenters, blackmiths, goldsmiths and 
silversmiths, ivory workers, corn-dealers, hydraulic engineers 
and so on. In fact, any profession could organize itself into a 
guild as it provided security to its individual members. The 
important guilds acted as bankers and financiers as well. Urban 
centres, most of which had their origin as commercial centres, 
naturally reached the height of their expansion, and the 
requirements of the time caused a number of new urban centres 
to come up. It has been found in some recent studies that the 
most prosperous phase of the north Indian urban centres was 
represented by the Saka-Kusina levels. In the south many of 
them were new and their connection with trade is evident from 
the fact that such sites as Kaverippattinam and Arikamedu were 
important port-towns. 
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2(a) Invasion of the Indo-Greeks, Sakas and Others 


Indo-Greek Invasions 


After this, having invaded Saketa, the Pāñcālas and Mathura, the 
viciously valiant Yavanas (Greeks) will reach Kusumadhvaja (‘the town 
of the flower-standard"). Then the thick mud-fortification (embankment) 
at Pataliputra being reached, all the provinces will be in disorder, without 
doubt, Ultimately a great battle will follow with tree (-like) engines . . . 
The Tamà-elders of Dharma-mità will fearlessly devour the people. 
The Yavanas (Greeks) will command, the kings will disappear. (But 
utimately) the Yavanas, intoxicated with fighting, will not stay in 
Madhyadeéa (the Middle Country): there will be undoubtedly a civil 
war amongst them, arising in their own country, there will be a very 
terrible and ferocious war. 
K.P. Jayaswal,‘ istorical Data in the Gargi Samhità and 
the Brahmin Enie’. JBORS, vol. 14, 1928, pp. 410-11. 


arunad yavanah säketam (the Yavana beseiged Sáketa). 
arunad yavano madhyamikam (the Yavana besieged Madhyamika) 
Mahabhasya, Il. 32.8, The Indo-Greeks, A.K. Narain, 
trans., Oxford, 1957, p. 82. 


Indo-Greek Coins in India 


Coin of Demetrius Š 
Type: bust of king and winged thunderbolt; copper, square, weight 94 
gr., size .75 inch. 

Obv. — Bust of king to r., . . . 

Legend on three sides: Basileos Aniketou Demetrious — 

Rev. — Winged thunderbolt. Kharosthi legend on three sides: 

To r. — maharajasa 

Top — aparajitasa 

To 1. — Dime 


R.B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum, 
Lahore, vol. 1, Indo-Greek Coins, Oxford, 1914, p. 14. 


Coin of Eukratides 

Type: helmeted bust of king and mounted Dioskourot 

legends; copper, square, weight 98 gr., size .85 inch. 
Obv. — Helmeted and diademed bust of king to r. 
Legend—Above. Bosileos Megalou 


with bilingual 
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Below — Eucratidou 
Rev. — Mounted Dioskouroi charging to r. . . . 
Above — Kh. Maharajasa. Below — Evukratitasa . . . 
Whitehead, ibid., p. 22. 


Invasions of the Sakas and Others 


Then the terrible and the numerous Sakas will make the population 
lose their conduct and degraded in their own acts. This is the report 
(oral). One-fourth of the population the Sakas will destroy by weapon, 
and they will take away to their own capital one-fourth of their (? wealth 
or ? number). 

Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 413. 


Coin of Gondophares (Parthian) 


Type: king on horseback and Siva on bull, round size .95 cm. 

Obv. — Basileus Basileun Megalou Undopherrou 

King on horseback to 1l., r. arm extended; Nike flying behind him 
with wreath... 

Under horse Kh. rtu 

Rev. — Siva facing, holding trident in r. and palm in 1. hand. 
Kh. legend Maharajasa Rajarajasa tratarasa devavratasa Gudupharasa. 

To r. — Kh. gu and rtu 

Whitehead, op. cit., p. 151. 
Coin of Kusana Vima Kadphises 
Type: king enthroned, with Indian deity Siva, and bull; gold, round, 
weight 242 gr., size 1 in. 

Obv. — Basileus Ooemo Kadphises 

The king wearing crested helmet and diadem and long, heavy coat, 
seated to front on low couch with head turned to 1.; flames issue from 
shoulders; in r. hand a thunderbolt and under the feet a footstool . . . 

To left — a club or mace. 

Rev. — Siva, radiate, standing to front with head to 1., wearing 
necklace, with long trident in r. hand; behind is a bull to r. on which the 
deity appears to be leaning. 

Kh. legend maharajasa rajadhirajasa sarvaloga i$varasa 
mahisvarasa Vima Kathphiéasa tradasa 

(Coin of) the great king, the king of kings, lord of the world, the 


Mahi$vara, Vima Kathphisas, the defender. 
Ibid. p. 183. 
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Coin of Kaniska 
Type: With Iranian title Shaonanoshao, gold, round, wt. 122 grs., size 
.8 in. 

Obv. — Shaonanoshao 

Kanishki Koshano, of the king of kings. 

Kaniska, the Kusan . . . 


Rev.—Sungod to l... . 
Ibid. p. 187. 


Coin of Huviska 
Type: half-length figure of king, and deity; gold, round, size .8 cm. 
Obv. — Shaonanoshao Ooeshki Koshano 
Half length figure of king to l., radiate and diademed, wearing 
rounded helmet and embroidered coat; holds an añkuśa in 1. hand anda 
kind of sceptre in r. hand. 
Rev. — Mioro 


Sungod with characteristic sunray halo to 1. 
Ibid. p. 194. 


Coin of Sodasa (a Ksatrapa) 

Round .7 in., wt. 116.0 grs. 

Obv. — Laksmi standing . . . Brahmi legend mahakhatapasa putasa 
khatapasa Sodasasa 

Rev. — Abhiseka of Laksmi; the goddess standing facing between 
two elephants mounted on pedestals and sprinkling her. 


J. Allan, Catalogue of Coins of Ancient India, London 
ri it reprint, 1967, p. 190. 


Coin of Bhümaka (Ksatrapa of western India) 
Copper, Weight 80.2 grs. 
Obv. — Arrow and Thunderbolt. Traces of a longer inscr. (probably 
in Kharosthi character). 
Rev. — Similar. Inscr. (v) in Brahmi characters: 
ksahara(tasa Ksatra) pasa Bhümakasa 
E.J. Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra 


the Western Ksatrapas, the Traikuțaka Dynasty 
oa ‘Bodhi Dynasty’, London reprint, 1967, p. 63. 


2(b) Foreign Trade ides 
Beyond Barygaza the adjoining coast extends in a straight line from 
north to south; and so this region in called Dachinabades, for dachanos 
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in the language of the natives means ‘south’. The inland country back 
from the coast toward the east comprises many desert regions and great 
mountains and all kinds of wild beasts — leopards, tigers, elephants, 
enormous serpents, hyenas, and baboons of many sorts; and many 
populous nations as far as the Ganges. 

Among the market towns of Dachinabades there are two of special ~ 
importance; Paethana!, distant about twenty days’ journey south from 
Barygaza; beyond which, about ten days’ journey east, there is another 
- .. City, Tagara’; there are brought down to Barygaza from these places 
by wagons and through great tracts without roads, from Paethana 
carnelian in great quantity, and from Tagara much common cloth, all 
kinds of muslins and mallow cloth, and other merchandise brought there 
locally from the region along the sea-coast. And the whole course to 
the end of Damirica is seven thousand stadia; but the distance is greater 
to the Coast Country. 

The market towns of this region are, in order, after Barygaza; 
Suppara? and the city of Calliena*, which in the time of the elder 
Saraganus became a lawful market-town; but since it came in to the 
possessions of Sandares the port is much obstructed, and Greek ships 
landing there may chance to be taken to Barygaza under Guard. 

Beyond Calliena there are other market-towns of this region; 
Semylla*, Mandagora‘, Palaepatmae’, Melizigara*, Byzantium’, 
Togarum" and Aurannoboas''. Then there are islands called Sesecrienae 
and that of the Aegidii, and that the Caenitae, opposite the place called 
Chersonesus (and in these places there are pirates) and after this the 
White Island. Then come Naura", and Tyndis", the first markets of 
Damirica, and then Muziris and Nelcynda, which are now leading 
importance. 

Tyndis is of the kingdom of Cerobothra; it is a village in plain sight 
by the sea. Muziris, of the same kingdom, abounds in ships sent there 
with cargoes from Arabia and by the Greeks; it is located on a river, 
distant from Tyndis by river and sea five hundred stadia, and up the 
river from the shore twenty stadia Nelcynda is distant from Muziris by 
river and sea about five hundred stadia, and is of another kingdom, the 
Pandian. This place also is situated on a river; about one hundred and 
twenty stadia from the sea. 

There is another place at the mouth of this river, the village of 


1, Paithan 2. Ter 3.Sopara 4. Kalyan 5.Chaval 6.Bankot 7.Dabhol 8. Rajapur 
9. Vizadrog 10. Deogarh 11. Malvan 12, Cannanore 13. Ponnani 14. Cranganore 
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Bacare'’, to which ships drop down on the outward voyage from 
Nelcynda, and anchor in the roadstead to take on their cargoes; because 
the river is full of shoals and the channels are not clear. The kings of 
both these market-towns live in the interior. And as a sign to those 
aproaching these places from the sea there are serpents coming forth to 
meet you, black in colour, but shorter, like snakes in the head, and with 
blood-red eyes. 

They send large ships to these market-towns on account of the great 
quantity and bulk of pepper and malabathrum. These are imported here, 
in the first place, a great quantity of coin; topaz, thin clothing, not much; 
figured linens, antimony, coral, crude glass, copper, tin, lead; wine, not 
much, but as much as at Barygaza; realgar and orpinent; and wheat 
enough for the sailors, for this is not dealt in by the merchants there. 
There is exported pepper, which is produced in quantity in only one 
region near these markets, a district called Cottonara. Besides this there 
are exported great quantities of fine pearls, ivory, silk cloth, spikenard 
from the Ganges, malabathrum from the places in the interior, transparent 
stones of all kinds, diamonds and sapphires, and tortoisem shell; that 
from Chryse Island, and that taken among the islands along the coast of 
Damirica. They make the voyage to this place in a favourable season 
who set out from Egypt about the month of July, that is Epiphi . . . ; 

Beyond Bacare there is the Dark Red Mountain, and another district 
stretching along the coast toward the south, called Paralia. The first 
place is called Balita!; it has a fine harbour and a village by the shore. 
Beyond this there is another place called Comari, at which are the Cape 
of Comari and a harbour; hither come those men who wish to consecrate 
themselves for the rest of their lives, and bathe and dwell in celibacy; 
and women also do the same; for it is told that a goddess once dwelt 
here and bathed. 1 

From Comari toward the south this region extends to Colchi where 
the pearl-fisheries are; (they are worked by condemned criminals); and 
it belongs to the Pandian kingdom. Beyond Colchi there follows another 
district called the Coast Country", which lies on a bay, and has a region 
inland called Argaru'*. At this place, and nowhere else, are bought the 
pearls gathered on the coast thereabouts; and from there are exported 
muslins, those called Argaritic. i 

Among the market towns of these countries and harbours where ships 
put in from Damirica and from the north, the most important are, in 


15. Porakad 16. Varkkalai 17. Chola kingdom 18. Uraiyür 
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order as they lie, first Camara’, then Poduca",, then Sopatma?'; in which 
these ships of the country coasting along the shore as far as Damirica; 
and other very large vessels made of single logs bound together, called 
sangara; but those which make the voyage to Chryse and to the Ganges 
are called colandia and are very large. There are imported in to these 
places everything made in Damirica, and the greatest part of what is 
brought at any time from Egypt comes here, together with most kinds 
of all the things that are brought from Damirica and of those that are 
carried through Paralia . . . 
The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, W.H. Schoff, ed., 
New York, 1912, pp. 40-47. 


- . . If the wind called Hippalus be blowing, Muziris, the nearest 
mart of India, can be reached in forty days. It is not a desirable place of 
call, pirates being in the neighbourhood who occupy a place called 
Nitrias, and besides it is not well supplied with wares for traffic. Ships 
anchor at a great distance from the shore, and the cargoes have to be 
landed and shipped by employing boats. At the time I was writing this 
Caelobothras was the sovereign of that country. Another more convenient 
harbour of the nation is Neacyndon which is called Becare. There 
Pandion used to reign, dwelling at a great distance from the mart, in a 
town in the interior of the country called Modura. The district from 
which pepper is carried down to Becare in canoes is called Cottonara. 

Pliny, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 
J.W. McCrindle, trans., Westminster, 1910, pp. 111-12. 


2(c) Inland Trade and Commerce: Guilds; Currency 
Guilds 


Success! In the year 42, in the month of Vésakha, Usavadata, son of 
Dinika, son-in-law of king Nahapana, the Ksaharata, Ksatrapa has 
bestowed this cave on the safigha generally: he has also given a perpetual 
endowment, three thousand—3000—kahapanas which for the members 
of the sangha of any sect and any origin dwelling in this cave, will 
serve as cloth money and money for outside life (kuS4na); and those 
kahapanas have been invested in guilds dwelling at Govardhana— 2000 
in a weavers' guild, interest one pratika (monthly) for the hundred, (and) 


19. Kaéripatnam 20. Pondicherry 21. Marakküánam 
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1000 in another weavers’ guild, interest three quarters of a padika 
(monthly) for the hundred; and those kahapanas are not to be repaid, 
their interest only to be enjoyed. Out of them the two thousand—2000 
— at one pratika per cent are the cloth money; out of them to every one 
of the twenty monks who keep the vassa in my cave, a cloth money of 
twelve (kahapanas). As to the thousand which has been invested at an 
interest of three-quarters of a pratika per cent; out of them the money 
for kusana. And at the village of Chikalapadra in the Kāpura district 
have been given eight thousand — 8000 — stems of coconut trees; and 
all this has been proclaimed (and) registered at the town's hall, at the 
record office, according to custom. 

Again the donation previously made by the same in the year 41, on 
the fifteenth of the bright half of Karttika, has in the year 45, on the 
fifteenth . . . been settled on the venerable gods and brahmanas, viz., 
seventy thousand — 70000 — karsapanas, each thirty-five making a 
suvarna, a capital (therefore) of two thousand suvarnas. (This is 
registered) at the record office according to custom. 

E. Senart,‘The Inscriptions in the Caves at Nasik’, 
EI, vol. 8, Delhi, 1981, pp. 82-3. 


Success! In the ninth — 9 — year of the king, the Abhira Iévaraséna, 
son of the Abhira Sivadatta (and) son of Madhari, on the thirteenth 10 
(and) 3-day — in the fourth — 4 — fortnight of summer, on this 
aforementioned (day) the lay devotee Visnudattà of the Saka ace, 
mother of the Ganapaka ViSvavarman, wife of the Ganapaka Rebhila 
(and) daughter of the Saka Agnivarman, has invested the (following) 
perpetual endowment in the present and future guilds, dwelling at 
Govardhana, in order to provide medicines for the sick among the 
community of monks from the four quarters dwelling in (this) monastery 
on Mount Trira&mi, for the well-being and happiness of all creatures, 
viz., a thousand — 1000 — karsapanas in the hands of the guilds of 
Kularikas, two thousand — 2000 — karsapanas in the guild of the 
manufacturers of hydraulic machines, five hundred — 500 — in the 
guild of . . . (and) . . . in the guild of oil-millers . y 

Success! Adoration to the Holy one! A chief. (2) pavillion (pradhana- 
mandapa) has been established, the meritorious gift to the community 
(sangha) of the merchant Kanda, a perfumer (gandhika), the son of the 
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together with his sons, together with his daughters, together with his 
house (?), together with his grandsons, together with his relatives, friends 
and connexions. 

J. Burgess, Notes on the Amaravati Stupa, Madras, 1882, p..53. 


Tevan Cáttan, (a) lapidary (dealing in precious stones), caused to 
be made (these) seven beds (lit., seats). 

Inscription from Araccalür, Coimbatore Dt., Iravatham 

Mahavedan, ‘Corpus of the Tamil-Brahmi Inscriptions’, 

Seminar on Inscription, Madras, 1968, p. 67. 


[To] Kani-i nata (the) monk (living) yonder; (the) son (sutan) of 
Kalitika Antai, (a) merchant-prince (kaviti-iy) of (the) mercantile guild 
(nikama) of Vel-arai-y caused (this) lattice (pina-u) to be given. 

Inscription from Mankulam, Madurai Dt., ibid., p. 60. 


Currency 


Coin of Vaéisthipitra Sri Satakarni 
Silver; round, .6" diameter; 28 grains. 

Obverse — Bust of the king to the right; his frizzled hair tied with a 
ribbon; crest-jewel, offering a side view and looking like a flower to 
front, above the forehead; legend in two parts above the back of the 
head and to the front of the bust; the right part beginning from XII 
reads: raíio- Vasithipu [tasa], and the left part beginning at VIII and 
ending at XII reads: siri-Satakanisa. 

Reverse — Ujjayini symbol surmounted by a crescent to the left 
and six-peaked hill surmounted by a crescent to the right; wavy line 
below and rayed sun between the two crescents above; continuous 
circular legend around starting from and ending at XII. arahanasa 
Vahf[i]tti-mákanaga tiru-Hatakanisa. 

D.C. Sircar, ‘Silver Coin of Vàsishthi-putra Satakarni’, 
El, vol. 35, 1962-64, pp. 247-52. 


2(d) Urban Centres 


Sirkap 
The ruins of Sirkap, 22 miles north of Rawalpindi . . . represent the 
second city of Taxila . . . 

... the following rough dates may be proposed for the structural 
phases of the city... 
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Phase I: mid-first century B.C. to the beginning of the Christian era. 

Phase II: beginning of the Christian era to A.D. 50. 

Phase III: A.D. 50 to early second century A.D. 

Phase IV: Second century A.D. 

The trench connecting the city-wall and the eastern wall of the palace 
revealed a network of walls and drains belonging broadly to four 
structural phases. In the eastern half of the trench, however, there was 
slight evidence of occupation subsequent to the last phase of the western 
half. 

Though no wall of the earliest phase except the city wall and the 
southern and the eastern walls of the palace remained in use till the 
ultimate or even the penultimate phase, there is evidence of the 
intermittent re-use of earlier walls by later builders . . . 

The city wall . . .The wall was a homogenous structure being built 
of rubble and small chips of stone inserted in the interstices. 

Phase I: . . . The indications are that a substantial building stood at 
this place. . . 

Both the southern and the eastern walls of the palace had their origin 
in this phase, though whether or not the building that they enclosed was 
a ‘palace’ from the outset cannot be decided . . . 

Phase II: In this phase walls Q, S, U, LI and PI of Phase I remained 
in use, and walls F2, Y, Y1, and X2 . . . were restored. 

Phase III: In this phase also some earlier walls J, V, W and Z and 
the restored portion of F2 continued in use . - . 

Phase IV: Sub-period 2 . . . The extensive use of older walls 4 and 
the restoration of others show that this sub-period was not an isolated 
episode in the life of the city . . . 


A. Ghosh, Taxila (Sirkap), 1944-45, AI no. 4, 1947-48, 
pp. 41-84. 


Ter 
Ter is situated 18°19’ and 76°9’ E on the western bank of the river 
Terna in the district and taluq of Osmanabad, formerly in the region of 
Marathwada in the then state of Hyderabad and now in the re-organized 
State of Maharashtra. 

Each of the two trenches AB and C, exposed five layers from (1) to 
(5), AB having an additional sub-layer (la)... ^ 

The earliest habitational debris resting on the virgin soil formed layer 
(4) . .. The pottery yield was immense of which the Black-and-Red 
constituted the bulk. The Red Polished Ware was negligible while Kaolin 
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was conspicuously absent. This occupation was marked by a shell 
industry. Other antiquities included iron and copper objects, a few bricks, 
roof-tiles and a solitary terracotta figurine. 

No sign of flooring or foundation was traceable at the junction of 
(4) with (5). Possibly the earliest people stayed directly on the Black- 
soil, without making any durable flooring. This earliest Occupation was 
followed by another people of layer (3) . . . This formed the thickest of 
the habitational debris, yielding a variety of antiquities in large number. 
Pottery was profuse with Black-and-Red dishes and Red polished sherds 
and figurines and one sherd of NBP. Other finds were objects of 
terracota, glass, iron and copper; and charred grains of rice, wheat and 
pulse including gram. A huge number of shells of different kinds were 
collected — complete and fragmentary — along with pieces of shell 
bangles and rings — some of them in various stages of manufacture. 
This indicated, as in earlier habitation, the existence of a local shell 
industry. Of the three coins from this layer one was rectangular and of 
lead and two round and of copper. They bear blurred figure of an 
elephant with faint traces of Brahmi characters on the obverse and the 
Ujjain symbol on the reverse. 

Layer (2) consisted of loose dark black earth . . . Moderately large 
quantity of pottery was recovered from this layer. The principal types 
were Red Coarse bowls. The number of Black-and-Red and Red polished 
sherds dwindled. But Kaolin sherds and terracottas abounded, Other 
antiquities included shell iron and copper objects. A coin though heavily 
corroded shows faint traces of the Ujjaini symbol. Charcoal and charred 
grains from this debris testified to the existence of a kitchen inside or 
outside the trench area. 

The debris of (2) was capped by layer (la) characterised by soil not 
very different in texture or colour from that of the top-layer . . . Layer 
(1) . . . was composed of light black soil. No antiquities were found in 
this layer. 

Layer (4) — the earliest habitational debris consisted of dark brown 
earth with ash deposits, charcoal pieces and no stones. Pottery included 
a solitary NBP sherd and a few Red polished sherds along with Black- 
and Red variety. One of the coins found in this layer is round and of 
copper bearing an elephant facing right with letters in Brahmi character 
(Satakanisa) on the obverse and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse. Other 
antiquities were shell bangles, crude glass pieces and faience beads. 

The top of (4) was subsequently inhabited by people of (3). This 
layer . . . consisted of light brown earth and ash deposits with charcoal 
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pieces. Profuse pottery came out from this layer with a substantial portion 
of Red polished ware. Terracottas formed a feature of this habitation. 
Other important finds were charred grains and copper coins which are 
heavily corroded and hence not clear. Grains were mostly intact and 
included wheat, rice and pulses. 

Layer(2) . . . was characterized by light brown earth with ash deposits, 
stones and charcoal pieces. Finds from this layer were terracotta toys, 
bull amulet, beads of stone and shell and copper coins mostly broken 
and corroded. 

The top layer . . . consisted of humus with light brown earth having 
a grayish tinge. The eastern part yielded bangles, pieces of shell, glass 
and terracotta besides an iron knife. A round copper coin bears an 
elephant on the obverse and a tree on the reverse. The western part 
however yielded few antiquities. 

The earliest occupation took place directly on the black soil. Here 
finds included sherds of the Northern Black Polished Ware . . . and two 
bricks of larger dimensions . . . corresponding in size with Mauryan 
bricks . . . Period I therefore may be dated from 200 B.C. to the end of 
the Ist century B.C. 

Period II was marked by the Red polished ware in considerable 
quantity, and may therefore be dated to the Ist century A.D.—3rd 
century A.D. 

Pottery from Ter is mainly fragmentary . . . However, the fragments 
which include rims, carinations, bases and spouts give a fairly adequte 
idea of the various shapes . . . i 

The Ter pottery is pre-eminently utilitarian . . . Yet a considerable 
portion of the pottery bears a variety of decorations which may be 
grouped into (a) painted, (b) incised or in relief and (c) stamped. 

These decorative patterns are found in order of frequency on the 
following fabrics: Red Polished Kaolin, Red Coarse or Slipped, Black 
Coarse and Black-and-Red. 

. . . the decorations occupy a place on the thicker part of a vessel. 
The Red Polished Ware is typically thin and the decorated area extends 
from the base upto the shoulder. All Kaolin sherds are of medium fabric 
and decorations are confined to the sides: In case of the remaining fabrics 
ie. Red or Black — Coarse or Son — incisions and 
corrugations appear on edge, rim, neck and shoulder. — 

Ter yielded forty-six pieces with Kaolin claiming approximately half 
the number. . . 

The figurines help to a large extent to assess the cultural advance of 
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the contemporary people. The hair was bifurcated in the middle. 
Sometimes, it was arranged in a high-fan shape at the back of the head 
«. . This coiffure marks, in particular, those figurines which are nude 
and have a blunt face without distinct features. Another mode consisted 
of three fillets coming from head down on the back and then again 
turning upwards . . . 

Ornaments were used by both men and women . . . Nude female 
figures are generally unadorned. This distinctive feature suggests the 
possibility of the figures representing some cult associations . . . 

Figurines from the two provenances (Ter and Kondapur) bear closest 
tesemblance in technique and style. Possibly a terracotta industry 
flourished at the two sides which were commercially connected with 
each other presumably by virtue of their geographical proximity; or the 
terracottas from the two places were exported to an outside but common 
market place . . . 

The total number of iron objects unearthed at Ter was 40. Of these 
Six came from Period I and thirty-four from Period II. The objects were 
chiefly weapons and of domestic use .. . 

Ter seems to have had links with the Hellenic world. Amphors pottery 
has not come out in the course to excavations at Ter. There are, however, 
a few sherds-among the surface finds . . . 

Lamps of the Ter type possibly owed their origin to foreign sources. 
Ter has yielded a lamp consisting of a pan equipped with a vertical 
handle . . . Marshal points out that these (lamps with vertical handles) 
are manifestly copies of Greek or Graeco-Roman prototypes . . . 

The theory of Hellenic contacts with Ter is further supported by the 
Position of Ter in relation to the system of trade routes of ancient India. 
Ter lay upon the route that carried the merchandise of the region along 
the eastern coast from Masulipattam and Vinukonda to Broach, the 
chief exporting centre on the Western coast, via Hyderabad, Paithan 
and Nasik . . . 

B.N. Chapekar, Report on the Excavation at Ter (1958), 
Poona, 1969, pp. v, vi, 1-115. 
Arikamedu 


Two miles south of the centre of Pondicherry . . . a former outlet of the 
Gingee or Varáhanadi river forms a lagoon locked today, save in full 
flood, by a sand-bar from the Bay of Bengal. The lagoon, known as the 
‘Ariyankuppam river’ from the name of the largest adjacent village, is 
fringed by coconut palms which, with a belt of sand-dunes, shelter it 
mostly from the sea. In the vicinity of the little village of 
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Kakkayantoppu, the eastern bank of the lagoon stands some 20 feet 
above the water and from the scarp project the jagged ends of successive 
brick buildings to which the mound or medu owes its being. To the 
villagers the site is known as Arikamedu. 

The imported pottery which dates the site consists ‘of (a) Arretine 
ware from Italy, and (b) amphorae from Italy or elsewhere in the 
Mediterranean . . . 

On historical grounds . . . the Roman occupation of this site is 
unlikely to have antedated the principate of Augustus; i.e. unlikely to 
be earlier than 23 B.C. 

. . . From a convergence of evidence it is here inferred that the 
riparian sites excavated in 1945 were first occupied at the end of the 
first century B.C. or beginning of the first century A.D., with an inclination 
towards the later date . . . 

A terminal date in the neighbourhood of AD. 200 would be a 
reasonable supposition. . . 

In summary, the site generally is assumed to have been occupied 
during the first two centuries A.D. . . . 

Ofthe two main Sectors excavated, the Northern was an amplification 
of an area cleared by the French excavators in and after 1941. These 
earlier excavations had disclosed the south-eastern angle of a large brick 
building . . . 

As now revealed the building . . . was a featureless structure upwards 
of 150 feet long. Traces of a single partition-wall were found, but apart 
from a side-chamber towards the east, the building was substantially an 
oblong shell, massively built and with all the appearance of a warehouse, 
which it is presumed to have been . . . 

The site known as AK IV lay along the edge of the river to the 
South of the second of the two main areas already explored by the French. 
Whereas in the Northern Sector evidence of occupation penetrated to a 
depth of 9 feet to 10 feet 6 inches below sea-level, here the natural soil 
was found at an average height of 10 feet above sea level. On this 
higher site . . . the evidence of pottery indicates that occupation began 
a little later than on the foreshore, but continued after the foreshore was 
abandoned. It falls in to three main phases — early, middle and late . . 

The early phase may be divided into three sub-periods: 

Sub-period 1: . . . The remnants of this sub-period were very few 
and did not yield any structural plan . ~- gd 

x Sub-period 2: Tui sub-period witnessed brisk building acitivity. The 
main feature was the construction of two complexes of pavements called 
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Tanks A and B, each with an adjacent room of uncertain purpose. Both 
continued to be repaired and restored till the last sub-period of the middle 
phase. Throughout their existence they seem to have lain at the edge of 
two large and apparently unroofed quadrangles. They had a close family 
likeness to each other and must have been used for similar purposes. 
The extensive use of drains or conduits and substantial pavements of 
large bricks apparently made for the purpose, and the absence of 
domestic features, indicate the probability that the site was used for 
industrial purposes involving a constant inflow and outflow of water. It 
is likely enough though not proved that the tanks were used as cisterns 
or vats for dyeing the muslin which formed one of the most important 
exports of this part of India in ancient times. The yards may have been 
used for drying the cloth... 

Sub-period 3: The only structure of this sub-period was a wall... 
The middle phase consists also of three sub-periods: 

Sub-period 1: This sub-period . . . was characterised by the 
construction of an elaborate system of drainage, sloping north towards 
the river. In construction all the new drains or conduits, unlike conduit 
A of the early phase, were constructed by means of corbelled walls (not 
single bricks on edge), floored and roofed with horizontal bricks . . . 

Sub-period 2: In this sub-period, Tank A was provided with a still 
higher floor which finally sealed the opening of the outlet-drain of the 
previous sub-period. There is no evidence as to how water was drained 
off the floor. 

Sub-period 3: The main building activity of this sub-period was 
confined to the area beyond the southern wall of the quadrangle of Tank 
A. Along the outer face of this wall a west-to-east drain was added . . . 

All the periods from sub-period I of the early phase to sub-period 
3 of the middle phase were connected with one another by structural 
links, such as similarity of alignment, the continued utilization of older 
drains, etc. But the last phase of occupation on the site revealed no 
such connexion with the earlier episodes. It was essentially a period of 
decay... 

Upon the imported Mediterranean wares the whole chronology of 
the site, and its special importance therefore to Indian archaeology, 
depend. . . They fall in to three categories: (I) ‘Arretine’ ware, with 
imported copies, (II) amphorae, and (III) rouletted black ware, which, 
whether acutally imported or not, shows foreign influence . . . 

. . . Save for one tiny fragment, . . . with leaf pattern (the Arretine) 
sherds represent undecorated cups and dishes, in some cases even without 
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the normal rouletting. These negative features may be regarded as 
symptoms of lateness; although it may also be supposed that only the 
cheaper products of the kilns were used for this overseas trade, particularly 
since the fabric was in any case technically superior to that of the Indian 
pottery of the period and would therefore find a ready market. 

Sherds of amphorae of Mediterranean type and fabric were found 
on all the excavated sites in every significant stratum, with the exception 
of the lowest (layer 15) on AK II. This layer probably represents the 
old foreshore, and did not yield much pottery of any kind . . . 

A majority of the sherds is too fragmentary for a reconstruction of 
the types represented. But a number of them are of a pink fabric with 
yellow slip which, in Europe, is commonly of a date before rather than 
after the middle of the first century A.D., and some of the handles are of 
the rectilinear and high-shouldered profile to which a similar dating 
applies. Stratigraphically it would appear that the arrival of amphorae 
preceded that of Arretine ware . . . and amphorae continued to be 
imported or at least used for a considerable time after the introduction 
of Arretine ware had ceased. Thus on site AK IV the earliest, save two, 
of the brick walls overlay a sherd of Arretine (which in turn overlay a 
Stratum containing amphorae), but amphorae sherds are found in all 
strata which can be related to the subsequent structural phases . . . 

Sherds of the rouletted black ware are present in all strata of all 
excavated sites at Arikamedu. Thus on AK II . . . this ware occurs from 
the topmost of the lowest stratum, immediately overlying the natural 
Soil, and thus appears to have come into vogue even earlier than the 
imported amphorae which are found in all layers save the lowest. With 
this exception . . . the ware is seen to be stratigraphically and 
chronologically co-extensive with the amphorae, though it is found in 
much greater abundance. It both preceded and outlasted the Arretine 
ware by an appreciable margin . . . 

The ware was carefully potted on a quick wheel from a fine well- 
levigated clay which burned grey or, more often, greyish pink . . . The 
interior surface was often burnished while the exterior seldom received 
this attention . . . ru ^ 

The rouletting also shows a variety of forms consisting of minute 
triangles; diamonds or parallelograms; wedges or uprights; crescents; 
ovals or dots or an eye-shaped device which is only an attenuated 
diamond . . . ^ pecunie 

-.. But b far the greater mass of the Arikam: lu consis 
of local waree, to which the imported material now for the first time 
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gives an approximate chronology . . . 

With a few exceptions, the local pottery was turned on the 
wheel . .. The normal degraissants are sand and grit, but mica and 
straw or husk are occasionally used for this purpose . . . 

The pre-Arretine or earliest group of pottery from Arikamedu comes 
from the lowest layers of the Northern Sector . . . The pottery from 
these early layers is predominantly grey and of a coarse to medium 
fabric, usually treated with a greyish chalky slip which is not infrequently 
polished or salt-glazed . . . 

The distinctive feature of this group is the occasional use of a bluish 
chalky slip, which is absent on pottery from later deposits . . . 
Ornamentation is rare on the pre-Arretine wares and comprises, besides 
finger-tip ornament, simple incised and applied designs and patterns 
impressed deliberately or accidentally from mats or baskets . . . 

The pottery contemporary with the Arretine wares is distinguished 
from the pre-Arretine groups by the absence of the markedly bluish 
chalky slip... 

The pottery of the Arretine phase, like that of the pre-Arretine, is 
predominantly of a coarse grey fabric and is usually treated with greyish 
(not bluish) chalky slip which is often salt-glazed or polished. A trend 
is, however, noticeable towards a gradual increase in the frequency of 
red ware throughout the phase, until we find the red and grey ware in 
approximately equal quantities in the latest Arretine-producing strata. . . 

In the post-tirretine peirod of the Northern Sector the principal types 
and fabrics remained substantially the same as in the preceding periods. 
The only difference occurs in the relative incidence of the red and grey 
wares, of which the former now becomes predominant, thus indicating 
a change in technique. The muffled kiln, or firing under reducing 
conditions, appears to have lost favour with the potter of the post Arretine 
period, who developed a growing fondness for the open kiln or firing 
under oxidizing conditions . . . 

Another change in this period consisted of a diminution of the vogue 
for burnishing and salt-glazing. 

Such utilitarian devices as spouts and handles are now in greater 
evidence, though they are still far fom common. Spouts and lug-handles, 
of which there are two varieties, are innovations of this period . . . 

The two Sites excavated in the Southern Sector, AK I and IV, both 
showed extensive disturbance . . . and only AK IV produced significant 
layers. 

This sector represents an essentially red-ware culture which contrasts 
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with the grey-ware culture of the Northern Sector . . . The essential 
continuity of the two sectors is corroborated by the survival of most of 
the characteristic types of the Northern into this Sector. In the latter the 
pottery tends to degenerate in course of time, becoming progressively 
coarser and more devoid of slip in the upper levels. The retrograde 
tendency is noticeable as early as the early phase becomes a regular 
feature of the later wares from the Late Drain period onwards. 

More than two hundred beads of various materials were found in 
the excavations, besides a number of unfinished ones and fragments of 
semi-precious stones doubtless intended for the industry. It is evident 
that beads were manufactured on a large scale at Arikamedu . . . 

Fragment of pillar-moulded bowl of whitish iridescent glass. Northern 
Sector, post-Arretine. Bowls of this type originated apparently in Italy, 
and spread throughout the Roman world from the end of the first century 
B.C. to the end of the first century A.D. 

The present excavations yielded eighteen potsherds bearing graffiti . . . 

Their associations indicate clearly that these graffiti belong to the 
first and second centuries A.D. 

All save two of the graffiti which are capable of reconstruction 
are in Tamil, and are among the earliest known examples of that 
language . . . 

R.E.M. Wheeler,‘Arikamedu: An Indo-Roman Trading Station 
on the East Coast of India’, Al, No. 2, 1946, pp. 17-124. 


Nagarjunakonda 
The excavations of the rubble structures, distributed practically all over 
the valley but with a concentration to the cast of the citadel, revealed 
their residential character, though mostly only their compound walls . . 
. could be found. The general plan of the area lying to the east of the 
citadel, would clearly show that it represented a well-laid-out township, 
possibly the eastern part of Vijayapuri mentioned in inscriptions. It was 
provided with streets, lanes and by-lanes . . .That these structures 
belonged to the Ikshvaku period was evident from the typical pottery, 
terracotta figurines, beads, metal objects and a large number of lead 
coins belonging to the first three Ikshvaku kings . . . The most interesting 
among these units was a house identified as a goldsmith's shop, which 
yielded terracotta crucibles, a touch stone, an iron pestle, terracotta and 
Stone weights, teracotta bangles, ear-rings and oblong moulds with 
designs for ornaments. Another house in the same area had a hoard of 
nine hundred Ikshvaku coins kept in a small pot. 

Indian Archaeology, A Review—1959-60, p. 9. 
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. .. Another outstanding structure was a huge oblong stadium laid 
out between the north-western corner of the citadel and the 
Pushpabhadraswami temple at the foot of the Nagarjuna hill . . . 

Oriented along the cardinal points, the stadium . . . consisted of a 
central arena, 309 ft long, 259 ft wide and 15 ft deep, enclosed on all 
four sides by flights of steps with 2 ft wide treads and having a pavilion 
on the west, all constructed of burnt bricks. In continuation of the 
topmost steps, there was a platform all round, the width of which, as 
noted on the southern side was 11 ft. On this side six staircases, placed 
at regular intervals, each measuring 6 ft in width connected the arena 
with the platform. They were strengthened by wooden or stone nosings, 
for the fitting of which slits were provided on each side in the structure. 
Both treads and risers of the staircases were smaller than those of the 
Steps that ran around the stadium, indicating that while the former served , 
as passages the latter were evidently meant for sitting. The pavilion, at 
the middle of the western side, showed three distinct phases. Square or 
oblong holes in the floors of the first and second phases suggested the 
use of pillars for holding the roof, of which tiles and finials were found 
all over the area . . . 


Indian Archaeology, A Review—1957-58, pp. 5-8. 


. . . the northern reaches of the river flank, including the fortified 
zone, had mainly Brahmanical shrines and ritualistic structures while 
the area elsewhere, including the interior, had countless Buddhist 
monastic establishments. . . . A further distinctive feature of the river- 
side zone was the provision of a heavy brick embankment all along this 
stretch with the special U-shaped dock-like recessing to the south of the 
main river ghat. 

To the south of the embankment was a large pillared edifice . . . It 
was, by excavation, identified as a temple dedicated to Karttikeya on 
the basis of the inscribed pillar records occuring here . . . The structure 
itself comprised an L-shaped pillared wing, of which a portion 
at a lower level to the south, containing massive pedestals, might have 
been the shrine proper leading to the upper pillared hall by balustraded 
steps. 

About 200 yards further south was excavated another hall with 
pillars carrying fragmentary and much-weathered inscriptions in shell 
characters . . . Due south, 2 furlongs away, was another pillared complex 
with enclosure walls, which yielded fragments of pedestals, torsos and 
a head of Karttikeya. 

. «.. The repeated occurrence of Karttikeya images and shrines on 
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the river side and also in a regular temple-complex in the interior 
would tend to show the importance of Karttikeya worship for the 
Ikshvakus . . . 

Indian Archaeology, A Review—1956-57, p. 36-7. 


On the bank of the river Krishna, in the north-eastern corner of the 
valley . . . later structures were removed to expose the plans of the 
underlying early Iksvaku buildings . . . a slab bearing an inscription 
dated in the ninth regnal year of the Abhira king Vasisthiputra Vasusena 
and recording the consecration of a wooden image of Astabhujasvamin 
was discovered... 

The structural remains in the area comprised three shrine chambers 
with a dhvajasthambha opposite one of them. Two inscribed conches, 
one bearing in addition an incised Cakra on a pedestal flanked by ankuáa 
and chatra on either side, were found. One of the inscriptions read 
bhagavato Athabhuja sámisa and the other dacchina anasara. 

Indian Archaeology, A Review—1958-69, p. 8 


... Important sites were opened up, revealing to view structural 
remains, mostly viharas, stupas, an assembly-hall, a closed bath and 
two temples, one of them of Hariti, belonging, generally speaking, to 
two structural periods. . . : 

Site III revealed a monastery with an open courtyard, an inscribed 
potsherd found therein giving its name as Nakatara (Superior to 
heaven) . . . 

Site VI revealed a monastic unit with the Mahacaitya on the west, 
two votive stüpas on the east and a vihara of four cells on each 
side... 

Adjoining site VI was exposed another mahacaitya, typically Andhra, 
with ayaka platforms and with a diameter of 48 ft. . . 

... The next site, VII A, was the most important . . . It revealed a 
temple of Hariti juxtaposed on the contours of the hill . . . In the shrine, 
flanked by two bigger rooms, was an image of Hariti in limestone, torso 
missing, seated with her legs hanging down. The decorative features of 
the image would warrant fourth or fifth century as the possible date of 
the temple. . . 

Site V yielded a . . . mahacaitya in the shape of a wheel . . . 

Indian Archaeology, A Review—1954-55, pp. 22-3. 

Site V-6, with a full-fledged monastic establishment comprising @ 
four-winged monastery, a stupa, a caitya-griha and three votive stupas 
was completely exposed . . « 
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Site VIII revealed a brick-built stupa of the shape of a wheel on 
plan, consisting of a central hub and eight spokes . . . 

Site XI had a three-winged U-shaped monastery, consisting of eight 
cells on each side, complete with an apsidal stupa-caitya and pillared 
hall... 

Site XIII revealed the four wings of a vihara with a pillared hall in 
the quadrangle, besides stupa-caitya, a votive stupa-shaped circular 
chamber and a chàya-khambha in it . . . 

Site XXI comprised pillared halls right on the river-edge with no 
traces of caitya or stupa constructions. 

At site XXV, in front of the usual monastery was a mahacaitya, 
circular outside and inside . . . The centre was solid. 

Site XV yielded the remains of a three-winged monastery. The 
eastern wing had eight cells,while the southern and northern wings had 
each five cells, the remaining space being occupied by a votive stupa, 
one in the southern wing and the other in the northern wing . . . 

Site V-2 revealed a pillared pavilion with floors paved with stone 
slabs and walls of bricks . . . 

Indian Archaeology, A Review—1955—56, pp. 24-5. 


Situated almost in the centre of the fortified one, there were 
distinctive ritualistic structures enclosed by a massive compound-wall 
:+- The central feature was a square well-plastered brick tank measuring 
27 ft x 27 ft x 8 ft 6 in., a four-tiered structure with the bottom 6 ft 4 in. 
square with short side-steps on its flanks at each level... The tank was 
evidently meant for the purificatory avabhritha bath by the performer 
of an a$vamedha. The specific ritual association of the tank was further 
indicated by the occurrence of animal-bones, presumably of a horse 
and goat, less than 30 ft away, outside the tank but within the outer 
enclosure. Another curved brick-tank to the south of the first one, was 
built in two tiers, the top cross measuring 18 x 12 ft and had the plan of 
a kürma (tortoise) . . . 

Indian Archaeology, A Review—1956-57, pp. 37. 


Excavation of the northern slopes of the Nagarjuna hill on the river 
bank revealed to view remains of a cremation-ground, presumably of 
the royal family of the Ikshvakus . . . A sculpture of a lady against a 
ladder, as though jumping into the fire, might suggest that sati had been 
practised here . . . 

Indian Archaeology, A Review—1958-59, pp. 8. 
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SOCIAL IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS 


Sectional Note 

The framework for the social order, which was upheld not only 
by Brahmanical theorists but received increasing support from 
ruling powers as well, was based on the fourfold varna system. 
The ideology of the system is best expressed in the Bhagavad 
Gità in the famous line which states that the four varnas as were 
created on the basis of. aptitudes or guna, and action or karman 
(cüturvarnyam maya srstam guna-karma-vibhagasah). 

As caste distinctions with associated restrictions on 
commensality and intermarriage tended to become rigid, it is but 
natural that Manu would prescribe danda or punishment for the 
preservation of varna-dharma. Yet the fourfold varna scheme 
could no longer cope with the growing complexity of society. 
Although Manu was emphatic that there were only four varnas 
and that there was not even a fifth, by the time of the 
Dharmasütras of Gautama and Vasistha the term ‘jāt? had come 
into vogue. Even in Mausamhita and in other similar texts, the 
origin of a number of castes, which had considerably proliferated 
by this time, was explained in terms of mixed unions. Such unions 
were to some extent even approved, as in the case of anuloma 
(marriage between a male of higher caste and a female of lower 
caste), although pratiloma unions did not get any such sanction. 
The idea of mixed unions perhaps originated with the need to 
emphasize purity of descent in a situation in which new ethnic 
groups and new professions were seeking entry into the caste 
System. The manner in which caste affiliation began to be 
extended to the Sakas, Yavanas, the professionals and the tribals 
is certainly characteristic of Bráhmanical orthodoxy; but it also 
reveals how the caste network expanded in future with the growth 
of the process of Sanskritization. 
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Mandhártr said, “What duties should be performed by the Yavanas, the 
Kirátas, the Gandharas, the Cinas, the Sabarnas, the Barbaras, the 
Sakas, the Tuşāras, the Kaükas, the Pallavas, the Andhras, the Madrakas, 
the Paundras, the Pulindas, the Ramathas, the Kambojas, the several 
castes that have sprung up from Brahmanas and Ksatriyas, the Vaisyas 
and the Südras, that reside in the dominions of (Arya) kings? What are 
those duties again to the observance of which kings like ourselves should 
force those tribes that subsist by robbery? I desire to hear all this . . . 
Indra said, ‘All the robber tribes should serve their mothers and 
fathers, their preceptors and other seniors, and recluses living in the 
woods. All the robber tribes should also serve their kings. The duties 
and rites inculcated in the Vedas should also be followed by them. They 
should perform sacrifices in honour of the pitrs, dig wells, (and dedicate 
them to universal service), give water to thirsty travellers, give away 
beds and make other reasonable presents unto Brahmanas. Abstention 
from injury, truth, suppression of wrath, supporting Brahmanas and 
kinsmen by giving their dues, maintenance of wives and children, purity, 
peacefulness, making presents to Bráhmanas at sacrifices of every kind, 
are duties that should be practised by every person of this class who 
desires his own prosperity. Such a person should also perform all kinds 
of paka-yajfias with costly presents of food and wealth. These and 
similar duties, O sinless one, were laid down in olden days for persons 
of this class. All these acts which have been laid down for all others 
should be done by persons of also the robber class . . .' 
The Mahabharata, Santiparvan, LXV, Roy, op. cit.,vol. 
7, pp. 141-2. 


From a Brahmana with the daughter of a Vai&y is born (a son) called 
an Ambastha, with the daughter of a Sidra a Nisada, who is also called 
a Pára$ava... 

Children of a Brahmana by (women of) the three (lower) castes, 
of a Ksatriya by (wives of) the two (lower) castes, and of a Vaisya 
by (wife of) the one caste (below him) are all called base-born 
(Apasada) . . 

Those sons of the twice-bom, begotten on wives of the next lower 
castes, who have been enumerated in due order, they call by the name 
Anantaras (belonging to the next lower caste), on account of the blemish 
(inherent) in their mothers. 

A Brahmana begets on the daughter of an Ugra an Avrta, on the 
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daughter of an Ambastha an Abhira, but on a female of the Ayogava 
(caste) a Dhigvana. 

From a Sidra spring in the inverse order (by females of the higher 
castes) three base-born (sons, Apasada), an Ayogava, a Ksattr, and a 
Candala, the lowest of men. 

From a Vaisya are born in the inverse orders of the castes a Magadha 
and a Vaideha, but from a Ksatriya a Sita only; these are three other 
base-born ones (Apasada). 

The son of a Nisáda by a Südra female becomes a Pukkasa by caste 
(jüti) but the son of a Sidra by a Nisada female is declared to be a 
Kukkutaka. 

Moreover, the son of a Ksattr by an Ugra female is called a Svapaka; 
but one begotten by a Vaidehaka on an Ambastha female is named a 
Vena. 

Those (sons) whom the twice-born beget on wives of equal caste, 
but also who, not fulfilling their sacred duties, are excluded from the 
Savitri, one must designate by the appellation Vrátyas. 

But from a Vrātya (of the) Bráhmana (caste) spring the wicked 
Fr aiam the Avantya, the Vatadhana, the Puspadha and the 

aikha. ! 

From a Vratya (of the) Ksatriya (caste), the Jhalla, the Malla, the 
Licchavi, the Nata, the Karana, the Khasa and the Davida. 

From a Vratya (of the) Vaisya (caste) are born a Sudhanvan, an 
Acarya, a Kārūşa, a Vijanman, a Maitra, and a Satvata . » 

A Dasyu begets on an Ayogaya (woman) a Sairindhra, who is skilled 
in adorning and attending (his master), who (though) not a slave, lives 
like a slave, (or) subsists by snaring (animals). 

A Vaideha produces (with the same) a sweet-voiced Maitreyaka, 
who ringing a bell at the appearance of dawn, continually praises (great) 
men. 

A Nisüda begets (on the same) a Margava (or) Dasa, who subsists 
by working as a boatman, (and) whom the inhabitants of Aryavarta call 
a Kaivarta... 

From a Nisada springs (by a woman of the Vaideha caste) a 
Karavara, who works in leather; and from a Vaidehika (by women of 
the Karavara and Niséda castes), an Andhra and a Meda, who dwell 
outside the village. 

From a Candala by a Vaideha woman is born a Pandusopaka, who 
deals in cane; from a Nisáda (by the same) an Ahindika. 

But from a Candala by a Pukkasa woman is born the sinful Sopaka, 
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who lives by the occupations of his sire, and is ever despised by good 
men. 

A Nisada woman bears to a Candala a son (called) Antyavasayin, 
employed in burial-grounds and despised even by those excluded (from 
the Aryan community) . . . 

But in consequence of the omisssion of the sacred rites and of their 
not consulting Bráhmanas, the following tribes of the Ksatriyas have 
gradually sunk in this world to the condition of Südras, viz., the 
Paundrakas, the Codas (v.l. Odras), the Dravidas, the Kambojas, the 
Yavanas, the Sakas, the Páradas, the Pahlavas, the Cinas, the Kiratas, 
the Daradas, and the Khasas . . , 

To Sütas (belongs) the management of horses and of chariots; to 
Ambasthas, the art of healing; to Vaidehikas, the service of women; to 
Magadhas, trade; 1 

Killing fish to Nigádas; carpenters’ work to the Ayogava; to Medas, 
Andhras, Cuficus and Madgus, the slaughter of wild animals. 

. To Ksattrs, Ugras and Pukkasas, catching and killing (animals) living 
in holes; to Dhigvanas, working in leather; to Venas, playing drums. 

Manusamhità, X. 8, 10, 14-23, 32-4, 36-9, 43, 44, 47-9, 

The Laws of Manu, G. Bühler, trans., SBE, vol. 25, Delhi 

reprint, 1964, pp. 403-14. 


Once upon a time, in the kingdom of Kuru and the city called 
Indapatta, was reigning a king Koravya, of the stock of Yudhitthila. 
His adviser in things temporal and Spiritual was a minister named 
Vidhüra. The king, with his great almsgiving, set all India in a 
commotion; but amongst all those who received and enjoyed these gifts, 


toa man, and the king's giving brought him no satisfaction. The king 
thought, "Great is the fruit of discriminate giving;” and, being desirous 
fo give unto the virtuous, he determined to take Counsel with the wise 
Vidhüra, When, therefore, Vidhürg came to wait on him, the king bade 
him be seated, and put the question to him. 

Explaining this, the Master recited half the first stanza. All the rest 
are question and answer of the king and Vidhüra. 

"The righteous King Yudhitthila once asked Vidhüra wise: 

Vidhüra, seek me brahmins good, in whom much wisdom lies: 
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* *Of brahmins, O most mighty king, ten several kinds are there, 
Listen, while I distinguish them and all these kinds declare. 

“ ‘Some carry sacks upon their backs, root-filled and fastened tight, 

They gather healing herbs, they bathe, and magic spells recite. 

“ ‘These are physician-like, O king, and brahmins too they hight: 
Such brahmins shall we seek for, now you know this kind aright?’ " 
* (362) Quoth King Koravya: 

“ "These have no right to such a name: lost in their brahminhood: 
Vidhüra find me other men who shall be wise and good; 

* «Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food: 

So would I give, that I myself may reap a crop of good. 

* ‘Some carry bells and go before, and as they go they ring, 

A chariot they can drive with skill, and messages can bring: 

* ‘These are like servants, mighty king, and brahmins too they hight: 
Such brahmins shall we seek for, now you know this kind aright?’ " 
* Quoth King Koravya: 

“ ‘These have no right to such a name: lost is their brahminhood: 
Vidhüra, find me other men who shall be wise and good, 

“ «Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food: 
So would I give, that I myself may reap a crop of good. 

“ «With waterpot and crooked staff some run to meet the king 
Through all the towns and villages, and as they follow, sing— 

‘In wood or town we never budge, until a gift you bring! 

“ ‘Like tax-men these importunate, and brahmins too they hight: 
Such brahmins shall we seek for, now you know this kind aright?’ " 
Quoth King Koravya: 

“ ‘These have no right to such a name: lost is their brahminhood: 
Vidhüra, find me other men who shall be wise and good, 
* «Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food: 

So would I give, that I myself may reap a crop of good. 

* ‘Some with long nails and hairy limbs, foul teeth, and matted hair, 
Covered with dust and dirt-begrimed as beggar-men they fare: 

“ *Hewers of wood, O mighty king! and brahmins too they hight: 
Such Brahmins shall we seek for, now you know this kind aright?' " 
(363) Quoth King Koravya: 

“ "These have rio right to such a name: lost is their brahminhood 
Vidhüra, find me other men who shall be wise and good, 

“ «Men free from deeds of evil lust, that the)r may eat my food: 
So would I give, that I myself may reap a crop of good. 

* *Myrobalan and vilva fruit, rose-apple, mangoes ripe, 
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The labuja-fruit and planks of wood, tooth-brush and smoking- pipe, 

* *Sugar-cane baskets, honey sweet, and ointment too, O king, 

All these they make their traffick in, and many another thing. 

** "These are like merchants, O great king, and brahmins too they hight: 
Such brahmins shall we seek for, now you know this kind aright?' " 
Quoth King Koravya: 

* ‘These have no right to such a name: lost is their brahminhood: 
Vidhüra, find me other men who shall be wise and good, 

“ *Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food : 
So would I give, that I myself may reap a crop of good." 

* “Some follow trade and husbandry, keep flocks of goats in fold, 
They give and take marriage, and their daughters sell for gold. 

“ ‘Like Vessa and Ambattha these; and brahmins they too hight: 
Such brahmins shall we seek for, now you know this kind aright?’ " 
Quoth King Koravya: 

* "These have no right to such a name: lost is their brahminhood: 
Vidhüra, find me other men who shall be wise and good.’ 

“ “Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food: 
So would I give, that I myself may reap a crop of good.’ 

““Some brahmin armed with sword and shield, with battle-axe in hand, 
Ready to guide a caravan before the merchants stand. 

“Like herdmen these, or bandits bold, yet brahmins too they hight: 
Such brahmins shall we seek for, now you know this kind aright?’ ” 
Quoth King Koravya: 

“ "These have no right to such a name: lost is their brahminhood: 
Vidhüra, find me other men who shall be wise and good, 

“ ‘Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food: 
So would I give, that I myself may reap a crop of good.” 

“ ‘Some build them huts and lay them traps in any woodland place, 
Catch fish and tortoises, the hare, wild-cat and lizard chase. 

" ‘Hunters are these, O mighty king, and brahmins they too hight: 
Such brahmins shall we seek for, now you know this kind aright?’ ” 
Quoth King Koravya: 

“ ‘These have no right to such a name: lost is their brahminhood: 

Vidhüra, find me other men who shall be wise and good, 

(365) “ ‘Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my 


food, 


So would I give, that I myself may reap a crop of good.’ 
“ ‘Others for love of gold lie down beneath the royal bed, 
At soma-sacrifice: the kings bathing above their head. 
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« “These are like barbers, O great king, but brahmins too they hight: 
Such brahmins shall we seek for, now you know this kind aright?’ A 
Quoth King Koravya: 

“ ‘These have no right to such a name: lost is their brahminhood: 

Vidhüra, find me other men who shall be wise and good, 

* «Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food: 

So would I give, that I myself may reap a crop of good." 

(367) Thus having described those who are brahmins in name only, 
he went on to describe the brahmins in the highest sense in the following 
two stanzas: 

“ ‘But there are brahmins, too, my lord, men very wise and good, 

Free from the deeds of evil lust, to eat your offered food, 

“ ‘One only meal of rice they eat: strong drink they never touch: 

And now you know this kind aright, say shall we look for such?’ " 


Dagabrahmana-Jataka, (No. 495), The Jataka, 
E. B. Cowell, vol. 4, p. 227-30. 


Section 4 


POLITICAL IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS 


Sectional Note 

It has been noted earlier (Chapter III) that the early Indian 
political theorists had a kind of consensus regarding the reasons 
for the origin of the state which, according to them, brought to a 
close the earlier conditions of anarchy and lawlessness. There 
was, however, difference of opinion about the relative positions 
of preeminence among the various limbs of the State. Gradually, 
whether it is clear in all varieties of political thinking or not, the 
king became the pivotal limb, and a special sanctity came to be 
attached to his position as he was endowed with divinity. If ASoka 
was merely a ‘Beloved of the Gods’, the Kusánas were the "Sons 
of the Gods’ (devaputra); both Gautamiputra Satakarni and 
Rudradaman were, in their praSastis, endowed with qualities 
which were beyond common human capacity to acquire. Manu 
was thus reflecting the changed situation when he said that the 
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king, even if infant, is a *great deity in human form'. 

This emphasis on monarchy had a profound impact on the 
existing political organizations. The ganas of the earlier period 
did not, of course, disappear; in fact many of them such as the 
Yaudheyas, Malavas and others prospered for some more time to 
come, but they too showed a ‘progressive tendency towards 
monarchization' . 

The corollary of a monarchical state system was a strong accent 
on danda which figures prominently in Manu. *If the king did 
not, without tiring, inflict punishment on those worthy to be 
punished, the stronger would roast the weaker, like fish on a spit'. 

The idea ofthe lawgiver that danda could be directed against 
the king did not perhaps stem from the possibility of general 
redress against a tyrannical monarch, it may instead have provided 
a safeguard for a balance in the power system. 

The breakup of the empire also led to a change in the 
institutions which sustained it. While in some cities of north India 
the existence of autonomous urban governments is revealed by 
the coins they struck, elsewhere the slow formation of regional 
bureaucracy instead of a centralized bureaucracy is suggested 
through the data now available. Officials of the rank of meridaskh 
and apracaraja are mentioned in the epigraphs of the Indo-Greek 
period; in the Scytho-Parthian and Kusàna periods were 
introduced the ksatrapas and maháksatrapas. The maharathins 
and mahabhojas of the Satavahana kingdom or the mahasénapatis 
and mahátalavars of the Iksvaku kingdom of Andhra similarly 
illustrate the administrative structure of the new kingdom, which 
was to become much more elaborate in a later period. 


4(a) Kingship: Divinity of the King; Theory of Punishment 


No one should disregard the king by taking him for a man, for he is 
really a high divinity in human form. 


The Mahabharata, Sántiparvan, LXVIII, Roy, op. cit, 
vol. 7, p. 149. 


In this world, that cherisher and protector of all beings, the king; 


a 
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who is a deity in an embodied form, is as a great fire sanctified with all 


the mantras. 
The Mahabharata, Virataparvan, IV, Roy, ibid., vol. 3, p. 6. 


For, when these creatures, being without a king, through fear 
dispersed in all directions, the Lord created a king for the protection of 
this whole (creation), taking [for the purpose] eternal particles of Indra, 
of the Wind, of Yama, of the Sun, of Fire, of Varuna, of the Moon, and 
of the Lord of wealth (Kubera). 

Because a king has been formed of particles of those lords of the 
gods, he therefore surpasses all created beings in lustre . . . 

Even an infant king must not be despised [from an idea] that he is a 
[mere] mortal; for he is a great deity in human form. 


Manusamhità, VII. 3-5, 8, Bühler, The Laws of Manu, 
SBE, vol. 25, pp. 216-7. 


Whatever a king does is right, that is a settled rule because the 
protection of the world is entrusted to him and on account of his majesty 
and benignity towards living creatures. As a husband though feeble must 
be constantly worshipped by his wives, in the same way a ruler, though 
worthless, must be (constantly) worshipped by his subjects. 

Kings endowed with immense power, appear (variously) in the five 
different forms of Agni, Indra, Soma, Yama and the God of Riches. 
When a ruler is, either justly or without (sufficient) reason, ardent in 
wrath and burns (or torments) his subjects, he is called Agni. When 
relying on his regal power, the king attacks his foes, desirous of victory 
and upraising a weapon, he is termed Indra. When free from ardent 
wrath, he appears before his subjects with a cheerful countenance, he is 
denoted Soma (the Moon). When the king having seated himself, full 
of majesty on the throne of judgement, deals out punishment equitable 
to all creatures, he is called Vaivasvata (or Yama). When a ruler gladdens 
with gifts petitioners, persons commanding respect, wise men, servants 
and others, he is called the God of Riches. Therefore, one must not 
treat him with contempt, and, particularly not scold at him, and pay 
obedience to his bidding; to disobey him would bring on (instantaneous) 
death. 

In this world there are eight sacred objects: a Brahmana, a cow, 
fire, gold, clarified butter, the sun, the waters and a king as the eighth. 

Naradasmrti, XVIII, 21-22, 26-32, 54, The Minor Law- 


Books, J. Jolly, trans., SBE, vol. 33, Oxford, 1889, 
p. 217, 218, 221, 222. 
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VII. 18. Punishment (danda) alone governs all created beings, 
punishment (danda) alone protects them, punishment watches over them 
while they sleep; the wise declare punishment (to be indentical with) 
thelaw... 

VII. 35. The king has created (to be) the protector of the castes 
(varna) and orders, who, all according to their rank, discharge their 
several duties . . . 

. VII. 63. Let him also appoint an ambassador who is versed in all 
sciences, who understands hints, expression of the face and gestures, 
who is honest, skilful, and of (noble) family . . . 

VII. 65. The army depends on the official (placed in charge of it), 
the due control (of the subjects) on the army, the treasury and the 
(government of) the realm on the king, peace and its opposite (war) on 
the ambassador . . . 

VII. 66. For the ambassador alone makes (king's) allies and separates 
allies; the ambassador transacts that business by which (kings) are 
disunited or not . . . 

VII. 70. Let him build (there) a town, making for his safety a fortress, 
protected by a desert, or a fortress built of (stone and) earth, or one 
protected by water or trees, or one (formed by an encampment of armed) 
men or a hill-fort . . . 

VII. 80. Let him cause the annual revenue in his kingdom to be 
collected by trusty (officials); let him obey the sacred law in 
(his transactions with) the people, and behave like a father towards 
all men... 

Manusamhità, Bühler, The Laws of Manu, SBE, p. 219, 
221, 225-27, 229. 


Till prisoners are discharged, let them have a happy prison life; let 
them be given proper food, drink and clothes, and facilities like baths, 
barbers and medical treatment. 

i As in the Case of unworthy sons, punishment must be meted out 
with compassion and with the motive of reforming them, and not with 
hatred or with a desire to make extortions from them. 

Even in the case of very bad criminals and murderers, after proper 
enquiry and review of their cases, expel them from your territory without 
injuring or killing them. 

Through the eyes of your spies, watch yourself all that goes on in 
your kingdom. Always be wary and thoughtful, and do what is righteous. 

Always honour the virtuous generously with gifts, marks of 
esteem and favours, and also bestow upon the rest what they deserve 
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according to usage. 

Let the blind, sick, crippled, wretched, succourless and indigent get 
food and drink equally (sámyena, i.e. like others) and freely. 

A liberal and virtuous king who is also glorious and majestic becomes 
endearing to his people, like a sweatmeat of sugars made pungent with 
cardamom and pepper. 

If you follow this policy, it will not be the law of the fish 
(matsyanyaya), but on the contrary your rule will be just. Thus there 
will be no injustice or unrighteousness, but only Dharma . . . 

If your government is for the sake of Dharma and not for the sake 
of fame or enjoyment, then it is indeed very fruitful and fortunate; but 
if otherwise, it is unfortunate. 

O king, in this world generally things are mutually contradictory 
(they devour each other). Yet listen, how kingship and Dharma can be 
reconciled. 

Let the men who daily look after your affairs be carefully chosen 
persons, ripe in wisdom, born in noble families, and who are versed in 
law and afraid of sin. 

Even if they justly ordain punishment, imprisonment and chastisement 
for the guilty, moved always by compassion be merciful towards the latter. 

Solely for the welfare of all beings, always by compassion, you must 
subdue the will of even the worst sinners. 

Violent and crüel men and the worst sinners must specially be pitied. 
These wretched men who have wrought their self-destruction really 
deserve the pity of great souls. 

Either daily or at least once in five days set free the prisoners who 
have become weak; set free others also as and when they deserve; but 
let no one be imprisoned for life. 

If you think of not setting free some, it means you are ill-disposed 
towards them. From such ill-disposition sin is constantly accumulated. 

Ratnavali, G. Tucci, trans., JRAS, London, 1934-36 and 


quoted in K. Satchidananda Murty, Nagarjuna, New 
Delhi, 1971, pp. 102-04. 


4 (b) Royal Pragastis 


I 


Success! In the nineteenth—19th—year of king Siri-Pulumayi 
Vasithiputa, in the second—2nd—fortnight of summer, on the thirteenth 
—13th—day, the great queen Gotami Balasiri, delighting in truth, 
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charity, patience and respect for life; bent on penance, self-control, 
restraint and abstinence; fully working out the type of a royal rsi's wife; 
the mother of the king of kings, Siri-Sátakani Gotamiputa, who was in 
strength equal to Mount Himavat, Mount Meru, Mount Mandara; . . . 
obeyed by the circle of all kings on earth; whose face was beautiful and 
pure like the lotus opened by the rays of the sun; whose chargers had 
drunk the water of three oceans; whose face was lovely and radiant like 
the orb of the full moon; whose gait was beautiful like the gait of a 
choice elephant; whose arms were as muscular and rounded, broad and 
long as the folds of the lord of serpents; whose fearless hand was wet 
by the water poured out to impart fearlessness; of unchecked obedience 
towards his mother; who properly devised time and place for the pursuit 
of the triple object (of human activity); who sympathised fully with the 
weal and woe of the citizens; who crushed down the pride and conceit 
of the Ksatriyas; who destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas and Pahlavas; who 
never levied nor employed taxes but in conformity to justice; alien to 
hurting life even towards an offending enemy; the furtherer of the 
homesteads of the low as well as of the twice-born; who rooted out the 
Khakharata race; who restored the glory of the Satavahana family; 
whose feet were saluted by all provinces; who stopped the contamination 
of the four varnas; who conquered multitudes of enemies in many battles; 
whose victorious banner was unvanquished; whose capital was 
unassailable to his foes; who had inherited from a long line of ancestors 
the privilege of kingly music; the abode of traditional lore; the refuge 
of the virtuous; the asylum of Fortune; the fountain of good manners; 
the unique controller; the unique archer; the unique hero; the unique 
Brahmana; in prowess equal to Rama, KeSava, Arjuna and Bhimasena; 
liberal on festive days in unceasing festivities and assemblies; not inferior 
in lustre to Nabhaga, Nahusa, Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Rama and 
Ambarisha; who, vanquishing his enemies in a way as constant as 
inexhaustible, unthinkable and marvellous, in battles fought by the Wind, 
Garuda, the Siddhas, the Yaksas, the Ráksasas, the Vidyadharas, the 
Bhitas,the Gandharvas, the Caranas, the Moon, the Sun, the Asterisms 
and the Planets, (appeared to be himself) plunging into the sky from the 
shoulder of his choice elephant; (and) who (thus) raised his family to 
high fortune, — caused as a pious gift on the top of the Tiranhu mountain 
similar to the top of the Kailasa, (this) came to be made quite equal to 
the divine mansions (there). . . 
E. Senart, ‘The Inscriptions in the Caves at Nasik’, EI, vol. 
8, 1881, pp. 61-2. 
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(Be it) accomplished: 

(Line 1) This lake Sudarsana, from Girnagara [even a long distance?] 
... . of a structure so well joined as to rival the spur of a mountain, 
because all its embankments are strong, in breadth, length and height 
constructed without gaps as they are of stone, [clay] . . . furnished with 
a natural dam, [formed by?] . . . and with well provided conduits, drains 
and means to guard against foul matter, . . . three sections ... by... 
and other favours is (now) in an excellent condition. 

(Line 3) This same (lake)— on the first of the dark half of Margasirsa 
in the seventy-second—72nd—year of the king, the Mahatsatrapa 
Rudradaman whose name is repeated by the venerable, the son of... 
[and] son's son of the king, the Mahaksatrapa Lord Castana, the taking 
of whose name is auspicious, . .. when by the clouds pouring with rain 
the earth had been converted as it were into one ocean, by the excessively 
swollen floods of the Suvarnasikatà Palasini and other streams of Mount 
Urjayat, the dam . . .; though proper precautions [were taken], the water 
churned by a storm which, of a most tremendous fury befitting the end 
of a mundane period, tore down hill-tops, trees, banks, turrets, upper 
stories, gates and raised places of shelter-scattered, broke to pieces, [tore 
apart] . . ., with stones, trees, bushes and creeping plants scattered about, 
was thus laid open down to the bottom of the river. 

(Line 7) By a breach four hundred and twenty cubits long, just as 
many broad, [and] seventy-five cubits deep, all the water escaped, so 
that [the lakel, almost like a sandy desert, [became] extremely ugly [to 
look at]. 

(Line 8)... for the sake of . . . ordered to be made by the Vaisya 
Pusyagupta, the provincial governor of the Maurya king Candragupta; 
adorned with conduits for Asoka the Maurya by the Yavana king 
Tusáspha while governing; and by the conduit ordered to be made by 
him, constructed in a manner worthy of a king [and] seen in that breach, 
the extensive dam ... 

(Line 9) . . . he who because from the womb he was distinguished 
by the possession of undisturbed consummate Royal Fortune, was 
resorted to by all castes and chosen their lord to protect them; who 
made, and is true to, the vow to the latest breath of his life to abstain 
from slaying men, except in battles; who [showed] compassion . . . not 
failing to deal blows to equal antagonists meeting him face to face; 
who grants protection of life to people repairing to him of their own 
accord and those prostrating themselves before him; who is the lord of 
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the whole of eastern and western Akaravanti, the Anüpa country, Anarta, 
Surásta, Svabhra, Maru, Kaccha, Sindhu-Sauvira, Kukura, Aparánta, 
Nishada and other territories gained by his own valour, the towns, marts 
and rural parts of which are never troubled by robbers, snakes, wild 
beasts, diseases and the like, where all subjects are attached to him 
[and] where through his might the objects of [religion], wealth and 
pleasure [are duly attained]; who by force destroyed the Yaudheyas 
who were loath to submit, rendered proud as they were by having 
manifested their title of heroes among all Ksatriyas; who obtained good 
report because he, in spite of having twice in fair fight completely 
defeated Satakarni, the lord of Daksinapatha, on account of the nearness 
of their connection did not destroy him; who [obtained] victory . . . 
who reinstates deposed kings; who by the right raising of his hand has 
earned the strong attachment of Dharma; who has attained wide fame 
by studying and remembering, by the knowledge and practice of, 
grammar, music, logic and other great sciences; who . . . the management 
of horses, elephants and chariots, [the use of] sword and shield, pugilistic 
combat and other . . . the acts of quickness and efficiency of opposing 
forces; who day by day is in the habit of bestowing presents and honours 
and eschewing disrespectful treatment; who is bounteous; whose treasury 
by the tribute, tolls and shares rightfully obtained overflows with an 
accumulation of gold, silver, diamonds, beryl stones and [other] precious 
things; who. . . prose and verse, which are clear, agreeable, sweet, 
charming, beautiful, excelling by the proper use of words and adorned; 
whose beautiful frame owns the most excellent marks and signs, such 
as [auspicious] length, dimension and height, voice, gait, colour, vigour 
and strength; who himself has acquired the name of Mahaksatrapa; 
who has been wreathed with many garlands at the svayamvaras of king’s 
daughters; — he the Mahaksatrapa Rudraman, in order to . . . cows 
and Bráhmanas for a thousand of years, and to increase his religious 
merit and fame, — without oppressing the inhabitants of the towns and 
country by taxes, forced labour and acts of affection — by [the 
expenditure of] a vast amount of money from his own treasury and in 
not too long a time made the dam three times as strong in breadth and 
length . . . [on] all [banks] . . . [and so] had [this lake] made [even] 
more beautiful to look at. 

(Line 16) When in this matter the Maháksatrapa's counsellors and 
executive officers, who though fully endowed withthe qualifications of 
ministers, were averse to a task [regarded as] futile on account of the 
enormous extent of the breach, opposed the commencement [of the 
work], (and) and the people in their despair of having the dam rebuilt 
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were loudly lamenting, [the work] was carried out by the minister 
Suvisákha, the son of Kulaipa, a Pahlava, who for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of the towns and country had been appointed by the king in 
this government to rule the whole of Anarta and Surástra, [a minister] 
who by his proper dealings and views in things temporal and spiritual 
increased the attachment [of the people], who was able, patient, not 
wavering, not arrogant, upright [and] not to be bribed, and who by his 
good government increased the spiritual merit, fame and glory of his 
master. 
F. Kielhorn, ‘The Junagadh Rock Inscription of 
Rudradaman', EI, vol. 8, 1981, pp 45-9. 


4(c) Kingship in the Janapadas: Evidence of Coins 


Pañcāla Coins 


Round, 1.0 inches; weight 241.0 grs. 

Obv. — Brahmi legend, Bhümimitrasa. 

Rev. — Male figure with flaming hair standing facing between two 
pillars on railing. 
J. Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India, 

London reprint, 1967, p. 198. 


Arjundyana Coins 
.65 inch; weight 81 grs. 
Obv. — Bull left on hill (?) 
Rev, — Standing figure; Brahmi legend, 
[Aj(u)nayana]. 
1.25 inch; wt. 53 grs. 
Obv. — Bull r. before tree in railing 
Rev. — Bull r. before lingam. Brahmi legend, [Ajunayan(a)n 


aed Ibid., p. 121 


Yaudheya Coins 
Round, 1.0 inch; wt. 177.0 grs. 

Obv. — Karttikeya standing facing, holding spear in r. hand, l. hand 
on hip; peacock to 1- at his left foot. 

Brahmi legend, Yaudheyaganasya jaya. 

Rev. — Female deity walking to 1. with r. hand raised and 1. hand 


on hip; border of dots. ane 
„ p. 276. 
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Audumbara Coins 
Round,.7 inch; wt. 37.5 grs. 
Obv. — Visvamitra standing facing with r. hand raised, traces of 


skin over 1. arm. 
In front (Kharosthi) Visvamitra; Around Mahdadevasa raña 


Dharaghosasa; Below Odubarisa. 
Rev. — Trident with axe on r.: tree in enclosure on 1. 
Around in Brahmi mahadevasa raña Dharaghosasa. 


Below Odubarisa. 
Ibid., p. 124. 


Section 5 


NEW FORMS OF PATRONAGE: 
EMERGENCE OF NEW LAND RELATIONS 


Sectional Note 


Epigraphic sources from about the first century B.c. onwards can 
be studied fruitfully for analyzing the pattern of patronage to the 
non-producing religious section of the population. While one type 
of patronage, particularly among the merchants, guilds and others, 
was in the form of contributions towards the construction of a stüpa 
or some other kind of religious establishment, among the kings 
and state officials the grant of land or more specifically the revenue 
of land came to be increasingly common. Of course, land grants to 
Brahmanas were not a new phenomenon, they being mentioned in 
the sources relating to the period of the Buddha, but the epigraphic 
sources first mention them as being sava-jata-bhoga-nirathi, i.e. 
exempted from all kinds of (royal) enjoyments. The earliest 
epigraphic references to land grants, mostly to communities of 
Buddhist monks in this period, are from Maharashtra, but gradually 
they spread to peripheral areas and covered other sections, the 
Brahmanas having emerged gradually as the major recipients of 
land grants. By the Gupta period land grants had certainly come to 
be recognized as a very effective means of acculturation. 
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Success! Usavadata, Dinika's son, son-in-law of king Nahapana, 
the Ksaharata Ksatrapa—who has given three hundred thousand cows, 
who has made gifts of money and tirthas on the river Parnasa, who has 
given sixteen villages to the gods and Brahmanas who causes one 
hundred-thousand Brahmanas to be fed the (whole) year round, who 
has given eight wives to Brahmanas at the religious tirtha of Prabhasa, 
who at Bharukachha, Dasapura, Govardhana and Soraparaga has given 
the shelter of quadrangular rest-houses, who has made wells, tanks and 
gardens, who has out of charity established free ferries by boats on the 
Iba, Parada, Damana, Tapi, Karbenà and Dahanuka, and erected on 
both banks of these rivers shelters for meeting and such for gratuitous 
distribution of water, who has given thirty-two-thousand stems of 
coconut trees at the village Nanangola to the congregation of Carakas 
at Pinditakavada, Govardhana, Suvarnamukha and the Ramatirtha in 
Sorparaga . . . Thence I went to the Poksara tanks and there I bathed 
and gave three-thousand cows and a village. A field has also been given 
by him, bought at the hands of the Brahmana A$vibhüti, son of Varahi 
for the price of four-thousand — 4000 — kahdpanas which (field) 
belonged to his father, on the boundary of the town towards the north- 
western side. From it food will be procured for all monks, without 
distinction, dwelling in my cave. 


E. Senart, The Inscriptions in the Cave at Nasik', 
Ei, vol. 8, 1981, pp. 78-9. 


Success! From the Camp of Victory of the Vejayanti army, Siri- 
Sadakani Gotamiputa, lord of Benakataka of Govadhana, commands 
Vinhupilita, the officer at Govadhana: The Ajakalakiya field in the 
village of Western Kakhadi, previously enjoyed by Usabhadata, —two 
hundred —200— nivartanas—that our field—nivartanas— we confer on 
those Tekirasi ascetics; and to that field we grant immunity, (making it) 
not to be entered (by royal officers), not to be touched (by any of them), 
not to be dug for salt, not to be interfered with by the district police, 
and (in short) to enjoy all kinds of immunities; with those immunities 
invest it; and this field and these immunities take care to have registered 
here. Verbally ordered; written down by the Officer Sivaguta; kept by 
the Mahasamiyas. The deed was delivered in the 18th year, on the Ist 


day of the 2nd fortnight of the rainy season; executed by Tapasa. 
Ibid., p. 82. 
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z: . Whichever taxes are payable in this village by metal-workers 
and leather-workers (J6ha-carmakara), the shop-keeping cloth- dealers 
(apana-patta-kara), licensed spies (?) going about in loose masks or 
garments (práváraficara), rope-jugglers or dancers (rajjupratihàra), 
shops (in general) (apana), Ajivikas (a class of mendicants), the taxes 
payable by barbarians and outcastes (náhala), mask-actors 
(mukhadharaka), water-diviners (küpa-dar$aka), weavers (tantravaya), 
taxes on gambling (dyüta), marriage (vivaha) and barbers (nàpita) and 
the taxes or tithes payable by the artisans enjoying the privileges of 
sarvaparihara (?) and such other taxes that belong to me, have been 
given to this (Brahmana) as brahmadéva. The officers of the vatta 
gramas shall accordingly do my bidding. Others shall (duly) render and 
cause the dues to be rendered unto the donee. Whoever transgresses 
this charter of mine that sinner will undergo corporal punishment . . . 

C.R. Krishnamacharlu, *Vilavatti Grant of Pallava 


Simhavarman’, EI, vol. 24, New Delhi, 
1984, p. 298. 


Section 6 


CHANGES IN RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES 


Sectional Note 


The heterodox movements of the sixth century B.c. had broken 
new grounds by throwing up an effective challenge against Vedic 
ritualism, but it would be simplistic to view religious 
developments of later centuries merely in terms of such 
confrontation. That the heterodox faiths themselves were going 
through a process of change is evident in the history of schisms 
both in the Buddhist and Jaina orders, and in Buddhism, the 
characteristics of a movement towards a new religious and 
philosophical order are best illustrated by, Mahayana. Mahayana 
supported image worship and developed the concept of 
Bodhisattva, which with its accent on universal salvation rather 
than on the salvation of the individual, made it radically different 
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from Hinayana. 

Buddhism received wide patronage in this period but some of 
it must have come from new groups, which explain the emergence 
of the Buddhist pantheon of semi-divinities. Here the history of 
the development of Buddhism is similar to that of Hinduism which 
started displaying its flair for assimilation. In fact, the evolution 
of the popular cults such as Vaisnavism or Saivism represents 
the process through which local gods and cults were incorporated 
within the framework of a new religious order, the Puranic. This 
is evident also in the worship of various mother goddesses, now 
systematized in the form of matrkas. The concept of worship 
also changed, and the philosophy of the Gita with bhakti or 
devotion as the cardinal principle reveals a shift from ritual to 
devotion as the main factor in the realization of God. The rise of 
the Bhagavatas and Pasupatas who worshipped Visnu and Siva 
respectively, marked the growth of several major theistic sects. 
Thus, although Vedic ritualism survived it did so mainly due to 
royal patronage, its original social and religious significance 
having been lost already. 

The Mahayana, however, did not resolve the conflict between 
Buddhism and Brahmanism, and the character of the conflict may 
be gauged by studying the bitter philosophical debates between 
the major Buddhist and Brahmanical schools, which continued 
for centuries (see Chapter V). 


6(a) The Brahmanical Bhakti 


The Blessed One said: 
Fixing the thought-organ on Me, those who Me 
Revere with constant discipline, 
Pervaded with supreme faith, 
Them I hold to be the most disciplined. 


But those who the imperishable, undefinable, 
Unmanifest, revere, 

The omnipresent and unthinkable, 
The immovable, unchanging, fixed, 
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Restraining the throng of the senses, 
With mental attitude alike to all, 
They (also) reach none but Me, 
Delighting in the welfare of all beings. 


Greater is the toil of them 
That have their hearts fixed on the unmanifest; 
For with difficulty is the unmanifest goal 
Attained by embodied (souls). 
But those who, all actions 
Casting on Me, intent on Me, 
With utterly unswerving discipline 
Meditating on Me, revere Me, 


For them I the Saviour 
From the sea of the round of deaths 
Become right soon, son of Prtha 
When they have made their; thoughts enter into Me. 


Fix thy thought-organ on Me alone; 
Make thy consciousness enter into Me; 
And thou shalt come to dwell even in Me 
Hereafter; there is no doubt of this. 


But if to fix thy thought 

Steadfastly on Me thou art not able, 
With the discipline of practice then 

Seek to win Me, Dhanaijaya. 


If thou hast no ability even for practice 

Be wholly devoted to work for Me; 
For My sake also actions 

Performing, thou shalt win perfection. 


But if even this thou art unable 

To do, resorting to My discipline, 
Abandonment of the fruit of all actions 

Do thou then effect, controlling thyself. 


For knowledge is better than practice, 
And meditation is superior to knowledge, 
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And abandonment of the fruit of actions is better than meditation; 
From abandonment (comes) peace immediately. 


No hater of all beings 
Friendly and compassionate, 

Free from selfishness and I-faculty, 
Indifferent to pain and pleasure, patient, 


The disciplined man who is always content 
Whose self is controlled, of firm resolve, 
Whose thought and consciousness are fixed on Me, 
Who is devoted to Me, he is dear to me. 


He before whom people do not tremble, 
And who does not tremble before people, 
From joy, impatience, fear, and agitation 
Who is free, he too is dear to me. 


Unconcerned, pure, capable, 
Disinterested, free from perturbation, 
Abandoning all undertakings, 
Who is devoted to Me, is dear to Me. 


Who neither delights nor loathes, 
Neither grieves nor craves, 
Renouncing, good and evil (objects), 
Who is full of devotion, he is dear to Me. 


Alike to foe and friend, 
Also to honour and disgrace, 
To cold and heat, joy and sorrow, 
Alike, freed from attachment, 


To whom blame and praise are equal, restrained in speech, 
Content with anything that comes, 

Having no home, of steadfast mind, 
Full of devotion, that man is dear to Me. 


But those who this nectar of duty 
Revere as it has (now) been declared, 
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Having faith (in it), intent on Me, 
Those devotees are beyond measure dear to Me. 
The Bhagavad Gita, Franklin Edgerton, trans., HOS, 
vol. 38, Cambridge, U.S.A., 1952, pp. 121-25. 


6(b) Mahayana, Meditation and Buddhist Thought 


On this the great Bodhisattva Áryavalokite$vara thus spoke to the 
venerable Sariputta: *If the son or daughter of a family wishes to perform 
the study in the deep, Prajfiaparamita, he must think thus: 

There are five skandhas, and these he considered as by their nature 
empty. Form is emptiness, and emptiness indeed is form. Emptiness is 
not different from form, form is not different from emptiness. What is 
form that is emptiness, what is emptiness that is form. Thus, perception, 
name, conception, and knowledge also are emptiness. Thus, O Sariputra, 
all things have the character of emptiness, they have no beginning, no 
end, they are faultless and not faultless, they are not imperfect and not 
perfect. Therefore, O Sariputra, here in this emptiness there is no form, 
no perception, no name, no concept, no knowledge. No eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, body, and mind. No form, sound, smell, taste, touch and objects. 
There is no eye, etc. till we come to there is no mind, no objects, no 
mind-knowledge. There is no knowledge, no ignorance, no destruction 
of decay and death: there are not (the Four Truths, viz.) that there is 
pain, ‘origin of pain, stoppage of pain and the path to it. There is no 
knowledge, no obtaining, no not obtaining of Nirvana. Therefore, O 
Sariputra, as there is no obtaining (of Nirvana) a man who has 
approached the Prajfiaparamita of the Bodhisattvas, dwells (for a time) 
enveloped in consciousness, But when the envelopment of consciousness 
has been annihilated, then he becomes free of all fear, beyond the reach 
of change, enjoying final Nirvana. 

"The Larger Prajfidparamita-hrdaya-sitra’, Buddhist 
Mahayana Sutras, E.B. Cowell et al., SBE, vol. 49, Delhi 
reprint, 1365, pp. 147-8. 


Buddha then spoke to Ananda and Vaidehi:“Those who wish, by 
means of their serene thoughts, to be born in the western land, should 
first meditate on an image of the Buddha, who is sixteen cubits high, 
seated on (a lotus-flower in) the water of the lake. As it was stated 
before, the (real) body and its measurement are unlimited, 
incomprehensible to the ordinary mind. 

“But by the efficacy of the ancient prayer of that Tathagata, those 
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who think of and remember him shall certainly be able to accomplish 
their aim. 

*Even the mere perceiving of the image of that Buddha brings to 
one immeasurable blessings. How much more, then, will the meditating 
upon all the complete bodily signs of that Buddha! 

Amitàyur-dhyána-sütra, Cowell et al., ibid., pp. 186-87. 


‘When you have seen Buddha Amitayus distinctly, you should then 
further meditate upon Bodhisattva Avalokite$vara, whose height is eight 
hundred thousands of niyutas of yojanas; the colour of his body is purple 
gold, his head has a turban (usnisiraskatà), at the back of which there is 
a halo; (the circumference of his face is a hundred thousand yojanas. In 
that halo, there are five hundred Buddhas miraculously transformed just 
like those of Sakyamuni Buddha, each transformed Buddha is attended 
by five hundred transformed Bodhisattvas who are also attended by 
numberless gods. 

‘Within the circle of light emanating from his whole body, appear 
illuminated the various forms and marks of all beings that live in the 
five paths of existence. 

‘On the top of his head is a heavenly crown of gems like those that 
are fastened (on Indra’s head), in which crown there is a transformed 
Buddha standing twenty-five yojanas high. 

‘The face of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara is like jümbünada, gold in 
colour. 

“The soft hair between the eyebrows has all the colours of the seven 
jewels, from which eighty-four kinds of rays flow out, each ray has 
innumerable transformed Buddhas, each of whom is attended by 
numberless transformed Bodhisattvas; freely changing their 
manifestations till they fill up the worlds of the ten quarters; (the 
appearance) can be compared with the colour of the red lotus-flower. 

‘(He wears) a garland consisting of eight thousand rays, in which is 
seen fully reflected a state of perfect beauty. The palm of his hand has 
a mixed colour of five hundred lotus-flowers. His hands have ten (tips 
of) fingers, each tip has eighty-four thousand pictures, which are like 


signet-marks, each picture has eighty-four thousand colours, each colour 
has eighty-four thousand rays which are soft and mild and shine over 
| hands he draws and embraces all 


all things that exist. With these jewe 

beings. When he lifts up his feet, the soles of his feet are seen to be 
marked with a wheel of a thousand spokes (one of the thirty-two signs) 
which miraculously transform themselves into five hundred million 
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pillars of rays. When he puts his feet down to the ground, the flowers 
of diamonds and jewels are scattered about, and all things are simply 
covered by them. All the other signs of his body and the minor marks 
of excellence are perfect, and not at all different from those of Buddha, 
except the signs of having the turban on his head and the top of his 
head invisible, which two signs of him are inferior to those of the World- 
Honoured One; — such is the perception of the real form and body of 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, and it is the Tenth meditaiton.’ 

Buddha, especially addressing Ananda, said: ‘Whosoever wishes to 
meditate on Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara must do so in the way I have 
explained. Those who practise this meditation will not suffer any 
calamity; they will utterly remove the obstacle that is raised by Karman, 
and will expiate the sins which would involve them in births and deaths 
for numbersless kalpas. Even the hearing of the name of this Bodhisattva 
will enable one to obtain immeasurable happiness. How much more, 
then, will the diligent contemplation of him . . . 

“Whosoever will meditate on Bodhisattva Avalokite$vara should first 
meditate on the turban of his head, and then on his heavenly crown. 

‘All the other signs should also be meditated on according to their 
order, and they should be clear and distinct just as one sees the palms 
of one’s hands,’ 


Ibid., pp. 181-84. 


The Buddhas taught Dharma relying on two truths: worldly 
conventional truth and absolute truth . . . 

Those who do not know the distinction between these two truths do 
not know the profound truth of Buddhism (buddhasasana) . . . 

Without relying on the empirical, the absolute is not taught. Without 
arriving at the absolute, Nirvana is not attained . . . 

The J inas (conquerors of passion) have declared that Sünyatà 
(emptiness) is the exit of all views; as for those who consider Sünyatà 
itself as a view, they are pronounced to be impossible . . . 

Out of sympathy (anukampà), Gautama taught the true Dharma to 
destroy all views. I bow to him . . . 

If two things cannot be conceived either as identical or different 
from each other, or if two things are not intelligible, either together or 
separately, neither or those two is established as real . . . 

If the consumed fuel is the consuming fire, agent and action would 
be identical; but if fire is different from fuel, it must come into existence 
even without fuel . . . 
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The self is not the mental states which originate and cease; how can 
that which is experienced be what experiences ? . . . 

On the other hand, the self different from the mental states is not 
established, because if it is different, it would be apprehended apart 
from them; but it is not so apprehended . . . 

The relation between the self and the mental states has been 
interpreted by means of the fire-fuel relation. Everything including things 
like pot, cloth, etc., may be similarly interpreted . . . 

Similarly, the individual and his feelings are established either 
together or separately. Like this, no entity is proved to exist either 
together or separately . . . 

Whatever originates depending upon another is not that *another', 
nor is it different from the latter, Thus it is not annulled and is not also 
eternal ... . 

An entity which is not dependently originated does not exist. 
Therefore, a non-empty (asünya) entity does not exist . . . 

Whatever dependently originates is by its own-being (svabhava) quiet 
(santa). So what is originating as well as origination are quiet. . . 

Whatever of which Sünyatà is valid is valid. Whatever of which it 
is not valid is not valid . . . 

A non-empty effect does not either arise or perish; thus the non- 
empty would be un-born and unceasing . . . 

How can the empty originate and cease to be ? But it follows that 
the empty is unceasing and unoriginated . . . 

Beings (bhavas) have no own-being because they are seen to be 
other-beings. There is no being without own-being, hence the Sünyatà 
of beings . . . 

If own-being does not exist, whose could be other-being ? If own 
being exists, whose could be other-being ? . . . 

If there were something non-empty, there might be something empty. 
But there is nothing non-empty: so how could there be anything 
empty ?. .. Ék 

What is dependent origination—that we call Sünyatà: it is a conception 
(prajfiapti) imposed (or appropriated). It alone is the Middle Path . . . 

MadhyamikaSastra, in Nagarjuna, K. Satchidananda 


Murti, op. cit., p. 105-7. 
6(c) Patronage to Buddhism: Buddhist Sects 


First pillar — the gift of Capadevi, the wife of Revatimitra, a lady 
from Vidisà . . . 
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The gift of the nun Dharmaraksità of Venugráma in the suburb of 
Kausambi ... 

The gift of the Most Gentle and Noble Master Rsipàlita, the reciter 
and superintendent of building-operations (connected with a Buddhist 
monastic residence). . . 

The gift of Sakatadevi, a lady of the Kaundinya family, from 
Pataliputra. 

B.M. Barua and K.G. Sinha, Bharhut Inscriptions, 
Calcutta, 1926, pp. 3, 12, 13, 17. 


Anno 136, on the 15 day of the first month Asadha , on this day 
were established relics of the Lord by Urasaka, of the Imtavhria boys, 
the Bactrian, the resident of the town of Noacha. By him these relics of 
the Lord were established in his own’ Bodhisattva chapel, in the 
Dharmarajika compound of Taksasilà, for the bestowal of health on 
the Great King, the King of Kings, the Son of Heaven, the Kusana in 
honour of all Buddhas, in honour of the Pratyekabuddhas, in‘ honour 
of the Arhats, in honour of all beings, in honour of mother and father, 
in honour of friends, ministers, kinsmen, and blood-relations, for the 
bestowal of health upon himself. 

May this thy right munificence lead to Nirvana. 

"Taxila Silver Scroll Inscription of the year 136’, S. Konow, ed., 
Kharosthi Inscription, CII, vol. 2, pt. 1, London, 1929, p. 77. 


Anno 51, in the month Artemisios, when 15 had appeared, at this 
hour the Kamagulya scion Vagramarega — he has made his abode here 
in Khawat — establishes the relic of the lord Sakyamuni in the 
Vagramarega vihara, in a stüpa. Through this root of bliss, may it be 
for the principal lot of the maharaja, rajatiraja, Huviska, may it be for 
the honour of my brother Hasthuna Marega, and may it, generally, be 
for the honour of my relatives, friends and associates, may it be for the 
sharing in the principal lot for myself, Vagramarega, may it be for the 
benefit of health of all beings. And moreover, let it be for the honour of 
all, what there is here between, from hell up to the culminating point of 
existence: egg-born and the viviparous ones, as far as the formless 
existence and for my descendants, always for all who are not heretics, 
and may also the surrounding structure be for the sharing of the principal 
lot and may there also be a principal lot for the man of false belief. This 
vihara is the acceptance of Mahasanghika teachers. 
“Wardak Vase Inscription of the year 51’, Konow, ibid., 
1929, p. 170. 
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In the seventy-eighth, 78, year (during the reign) of the Great King 
the Great Moga, on the fifth, 5, day of the month Panemos, on this first 
(tithi), of the Ksaharáta and Ksatrapa of Chuksa—Liaka Kusuluka by 
name — his son Patika in the town of Taksa$ilà, to the north, the eastern 
region, Ksema by name — in this place Patika establishes a (formerly) 
not established relic of the Lord Sakyamuni and a sangharama (through) 
Rohinimitra who (is) the overseer of the work in this saügharáma, for 
the worship of all Buddhas, worshipping his mother and father, for the 
increase of the life and power of the Ksatrapa, together with his son 
and wife, worshipping all his brothers and his blood relations and 
kinsmen. 

At the jauva-order of the great gift-lord Patika. To Patika the 
Ksatrapa Liaka. 

*Taxila Copper-Plate Inscription of Patika, the year 78’, 

Konow, CII, vol, 1, pt. 1. London, 1929, p. 29. 


In the 3rd year of Maharaja Kaniska, the 3rd (month) of winter, the 
22nd day, on this (date specified as) above, was (this gift) of Friar Bala, 
a master of the Tripitaka and fellow of Friar Pusyabuddhi, (namely an 
image of) the Bodhisattva and an umbrella with a post, erected at 
Benares, at the place where the Lord used to walk, together with (his) 
parents, with (his) master and teachers, (his) fellows and pupils, and 
with (the nun) Buddhamitra versed in the Tripitaka, together with the 
satrap Vanaspara and Kharapallana, and together with the four classes, 
for the welfare and happiness of all creatures. 

‘Sarnath Inscription of the Third Year of Kaniskha’, 
EI, vol. 8, Delhi, 1981, pp. 176-77. 


...In the fourteenth—14th—[year] of King Mathariputa, in the 
sixth—6th—fortnight of winter, on the thirteenth—13th— ay. For the 
benefit of the . . . masters and of the fraternities [of monks] of 
Tambapammni (Ceylon) who have converted Kashmir, Gandhara, 
Cina, Cilata (Skt. Kirata), Tosali, Avararhta (Skt. Apardnta), Vahga, 
Vanavasi, Yavana (7), Damila (?), Palura (?) and the Isle of Tambapamni 
(Ceylon). At Siripavata (Skt. Sriparvata) on the east side of Vijayapurī 
at the convent on the Lesser Dharnmagiri hall with a flooring of 
slabs, with a caitya and provided with all the necessaries, was caused to 
be made by the female lay-member Bodhisiri (Skt. Bodhiéri) . . . 

J.P. Vogel,‘Prakrit Inscriptions from a Buddhist Site at 
Nagarjunikonda’, EI, vol. 20, Delhi, 1983, p. 23. 
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6(d) Jaina Thought 


The eight articles of the creed are the Samitis and the Guptis; there are 
five Samitis and three Guptis. 

The Samitis are: 1, irya-samiti (going by paths trodden by men, 
beasts, carts, etc., and looking carefully so as not to occasion the death 
of any living creature); 

2. bhasa-samiti (gentle, salutary, sweet, righteous speech); 

3. esana-samiti (receiving alms in a manner to avoid the forty-two 
faults that are laid down); 

4. adana-samiti (receiving and keeping of the things necessary for 
religious exercises, after having carefully examined them); 

5. uccára-samiti (performing the operations of nature in an 
unfrequented place). The three Guptis (which are here included in the 
term ‘Samiti’ in its wider application) are: I. mano-gupti (preventing 
the mind from wandering in the forest of sensual pleasures by employing 
it in contemplation, study, etc.); 2. vàg-gupti (preventing the tongue 
from saying bad things by a vow of silence, etc.); 3. kaya-gupti (putting 
the body in an immovable posture as in the case of kayotsarga). 

Uttarádhyyanasütra, XXIV. 1, 2, Jaina Sütras, H. Jacobi, 
trans., SBE, vol. 45, pt. 2, Delhi reprint, 1964, pp. 129-30. 


There was a Jina, Páréva by name, and Arhat, worshipped by the 
people, who was thoroughly enlightened and omniscient, a prophet of 
the Law, and a Jina. 

And there was a famous disciple of this Light of the World, the 
young Sramana Keéi, who had completely mastered the sciences and 
right conduct . . . 

4 Now at that time there lived the Prophet of the Law, the Jina, who 
in the whole world is known as the venerable Vardhamana. 

And there was a famous disciple of this Light of the World, the 
venerable Gautama by name, who had completely mastered the sciences 
and right conduct. . . 

The pupils of both, who controlled themselves, who practised 
austerities, who possessed virtues, and who protected their self, made 
the following reflection; 

‘Is our Law the right one, or is the other Law the right one? Are our 
conduct and doctrines right, or the other? 

“The Law as taught by the great sage Pàr$va, which recognises but 
pur vows, or the Law taught by Vardhamana, which enjoins five vows? 

The Law which forbids cloths (for a monk), or that which (allows) 
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as an under and upper garment? Both pursuing the same end, what has 
caused their difference?" 

Knowing the thoughts of the pupils, both Kesi and Gautama made 
up their minds to meet each other . . . 

In that meeting of Kési and Gautama, knowledge and virtuous 
conduct were for ever brought to eminence, and subjects of the greatest 
importance were settled. 


Uttarádhyayanasütra, XXIII. 1, 2, 5, 6, 10-14, 88, ibid., 
pp. 119-21, 129. 


Here, forsooth, the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira of the Ka$yapa Gotra 
has declared twenty two troubles which a monk must learn and know, 
bear and conquer, in order not to be vanquished by them when he lives 
the life of a wandering mendicant. These then are the twenty-two troubles 
declared by the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira, which a monk must learn 
and know, bear and conquer, in order not to be vanquished by them 
when he lives the life of a wandering mendicant: 

. digaficha (jugupsa)- parisaha, hunger; 

. pivasa (pipasa)- p°, thirst; 

. siya (Sita)- p^, cold; 

. usina (usna)- p°, heat; 

damsamasaya (damSa-masaka)- p^, gad-files, and gnats; 

. acela - p^, nakedness; 

. arati - p°, to be discontented with the objects of control; 

. itthi (stri)-p^, women; 

. cariyà (carya)- p°, erratic life; 

. nisihiya (naisedhiki) - p°, place for study; 

- sejja (Sayya)- p^, lodging; 

. akkosa (akrosa)- p^, abuse; 

. vaha (vadha)- p^, corporal punishment; 

. jáyanà (yacana) - p^, to ask for something; 

. alabha - p°, to be refused; 

. roga- p^, illness; 

. tana-phasa (trna-sparsa)- p°, pricking of grass; 

. jalla - p°, dirt; zn 

. sakkara-purakkara (satkara-purahkara) - p , kind and respectful 
treatment; 

20. pannā (prajfia) - p°, understanding; 

21. annana (ajfiana)- p, ignorance; 

22. sammatta (samyaktva) - p°, righteousness. 

Uttaradhyayana-sitra, Il. 1, ibid., pp. 8-9. 


Se eee eee 
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In that period, in that age the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira had an 
excellent community of fourteen thousand Sramanas with Indrabhiti 
at their head; thirty-six thousand nuns with Candana at their head; one 
hundred and fifty-nine thousand lay votaries with Sankhaéataka at their 
head; three hundred and eighteen thousand female lay votaries with 
Sulasà and Revati at their head; three hundred sages who knew the 
fourteen Pirvas, who though no Jinas came very near them, who knew 
the combination of all letters, and like Jina preached according to the 
truth; thirteen hundred sages who were possessed of the Avadhi 
knowledge and superior qualities; seven hundred Kevalins who possessed 
the combined best knowledge and intuition, seven hundred who could 
transform themselves, and, though no gods, had obtained the powers 
(rddhi) of gods . . . 

Kalpasütra, V.134—41, Jacobi, Jaina Sütras, SBE, vol. 22, 
Delhi reprint, 1964, pp. 267-68. 


When the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira had become Jina and Arhant, 
he was a Kevalin, omniscient and comprehending all objects; he knew 
and saw all conditions of the world, of gods, men and demons; whence 
they come, whither they go, whether they are born as men or animals 
(cyavana) or become gods of hell-beings (upapada), the ideas, the 
thoughts of their minds, the food, doings, desires, the open and secret 
deeds of all the living beings in the whole world; he the Arhant, for 
whom there is no secret, knew and saw all conditions of all living beings 
in the world, what they thought, spoke or did at any moment. 

Kalpasütra, V. 121, ibid., pp. 263-64. 


6(e) Patronage to Jainism 


Success ! The year 20, summer month, day 15, — at the request of the 
preacher (vàcaka) Aryya-Sanghasiha (Arya-Sanghasimha) out of the 
Kottiya school (gana), the Thàniya family (kula), the Veri (Vajri) branch 
(sākhā) and the Sirika sambhoga, an image of Vardhamana, the gift of 
the female lay-hearer (Sravika) Dina (inna), the . . . of Dātila . . ., the 
housewife of. Matila, the mother of. Jayavala (Jayapàla), the Deva dasa, 
and Nagadina (Nagadatta) . . . 

Adoration to the Arhant Vardhamana! A tablet homage was set up 
by Sivamitra (on Kaugika [family], [wife] of Gotiputra (Gauptiputra), a 
black serpent for the Pothayas and Sakas . . . 

Success ! Adoration to the Arhants! [Adoration to the Siddhas]! [At 
the request of. . .] in the Varana school, Aya-Hattiya (Arya-Haliya) 
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family, the Vajanagari (Varjanagari) branch, the Arya-Sirikaya 
sambhoga . . . 


G. Bühler, ‘Further Jaina Inscriptions from Mathura’, Ef, 
vol. 1, New Delhi, 1971, pp. 393-97. 


[Success!] In the year 5 of Devaputra Kaniska in the first [month 
ofl winter on the first day, —on that [date specified as] above, —an 
image of Vadhamana (Vardhamana) [was dedicated] by Khuda 
(Ksudra), consort of alderman (sethi) . . . sena [and] daughter of Deva 
... pala, out of the Kottiya gana, the Bamha-dasika kula, the Ucenagari 
Sakhà ... 

Success ! In the year 19, in the fourth [month of] the rainy season, 
on the tenth day, —on that [date specified as] above, —the pupil of the 
preacher, the venerable Baladina (Baladatta) [is] the preacher, the 
venerable Matrdina (Matrdatta); at his request [was dedicated] an image 
of divine Santi . . . the gift of Le . . ., first wife of Sucila (Sucila), out of 
the Kottiya gana, the Thaniya kula, the Srigrha sambhoga, the Aryya 
Veri (Arya-Vajri) śākhā . . . Adoration to the Arhants, highest ones in 
the whole world! 


G. Bühler, New Jaina Inscriptions from Mathura, 
El, vol. 1, New Delhi, pp. 382-83. 


(The) abode (urai) (of) Cenkayapan, a 

Jaina monk (amannan) (from) Yarrar. (This) 
stone (abode) was (caused to be) cut by 
Ilankatunko, (the) son (of) Perunkatunkon 
(the) son (of the) King Atan Cel-l-irumporai, 
on becoming (the) heir-apparent. 


Iravatham, Mahadevan, ‘Corpus of the Tamil-Brahmi 
Inscriptions’, SI, Madras, 1968, p. 65. 


6(f) Patronage to Vaisnavism 


1. Of the son of mahaksatrapa Rájüvula, svamin Us 

2. The images of the holy paficaviras of the Vrsnis . . . the stone 
Shrine... 

3. Who the magnificent matchless stone house of Tosa .. ._ 

4. The five objects of adoration made of stone radiant, as it were, 
with highest beauty . . . 


The Mora Well Inscription, H. Lüders,'Seven Brahmi Inscriptions 
from Mathura and its vicinity’, EI, vol. 24, p. 196. 
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A stone enclosure of worship for Bhagavats Sankarsana and 
Vasudeva . . . has been erected within the enclosure of Narayana by 
the Bhagavata Gajayana, son of Pārāśarī . . . 


Ghosundi Inscription, in R.P. Chanda,‘Archaeology and 
Vaishnava tradition‘, MASI., no. 5, 1920, p. 163. 


By . . . vasu a quadrangle enclosed by four buildings (catuhsalam) 

a pillared gateway (toranam) and a square terrace in the middle of the 

courtyard (vedika) have been built (at the shrine at) the great place of 

the Bhagavat Vasudéva. May Vasudéva be pleased. May [the dominion] 
of the lord, the mahaksatrapa Sódàsa, endure. 

Ibid., p. 171. 


Let there be success ! 

(Lines 1-5) Salutation to Lord Narayana who is the supreme god 
among the gods and the Primordial Male. On the first day of the seventh 
fortnight of the rainy season in the thirtieth year of king Vasisthi-putra 
Vasusena, the Abhira, this Lord Astabhujasvamin, the rumbara-bhava, 
is installed on the Setagiri without being moved from his place, by 
mahagramika, mahatalavara mahádanda-nàyaka Sivasepa belonging 
to the Kausika gotra and to the Péribidéhas (i.e., the Péribidéha family 
or clan), the yavana-rajas of Safijayapura, Saka Rudradaman of Avanti; 
and Visnurudragivalananda Satakarni of Vanavasa; and the enclosure 
[of the shrine of the god] on the hill was decorated [by them]. 

D.C. Sircar, “Nagarjunikonda Inscription of the time of 
Abhira Yasushena, Year 30’, El, 
vol. 34, pp. 197-204. 


Section 7 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Sectional Note 


The genesis of classical Sanskrit may be traced back to the post 
Vedic period, but it was the post-Mauryan period which saw its 
early efflorescence. The language of the two epics, the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, has recognizable popular 
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elements in it, as the transmission of the epic material was done 
by the Sutas who did not belong to the hieratic groups. However, 
although the epics are believed to have exerted considerable 
influence on early classical authors, 'Sanskrit became more and 
more a literary language and its sphere as a spoken language 
gradually decreased." It fed the growing volume of courtly and 
didactic literature and the extent of the support for classical 
Sanskrit may be gauged from the lengthy praSasti of the time of 
Rudradáman at Junagadh (middle of the second century AD), 
the earliest such prasasti being in Sanskrit, 

That the language attributed to the common strata in society 
was various forms of Prakrit is shown by various Sanskrit dramas 
where Prakrit, and not Sanskrit, is spoken by women and common 
men. By the end of the first or beginning of the second century 
AD. in the plays of Aévaghosa, the three varieties of Prakrit: 
Ardhamágadhi, Magadhi and Sauraseni had perhaps come to be 
recognized. 

In the south, the earliest compilations of Tamil poems 
correspond to the beginnings of the Christian era. They are 
believed to have been composed by poets and bards who presented 
them at the three assemblies (sangams) held at Madurai, the 
Pandyan capital, What remains of this literature is about 33,000 
lines of poetry classified as eight anthologies (Ettuttogai) and ten 
idylls (Pattupattu). The corpus also includes the Tolkappiyam, 
the earliest surviving Tamil grammar. The Tamil epics, three of 
which have survived, appear to have been later compositions. 


7(a) Specimen of Sanskrit Poetry 
attendants of the 


Hearing th ‘the prince is going out’, from the 
sie spec oo f the different 


female apartments the women hastened to the roofs o 
mansions, having obtained the leave of their lords. ; 

Hindered by the strings of their girdles which had slipped down, 
with their eyes bewildered as just awakened from sleep, and with their 
ornaments hastily put on in the stir of the news, and filled with curiosity, 


they crowded round. 
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Frightening the flocks of birds which lived in the houses, with the 
noise of their girdles and the jingling of their anklets which resounded 
on the straircases and roofs of the mansions and mutually reproaching 
one another for their hurry. 

Some of these women, even in their haste as they rushed longing to 
see, were delayed in their going by the weight of their hips and full 
bosoms, 

Another, though well able to go herself, checked her pace and forbore 
to run, hiding with shame her ornaments hitherto worn only in seclusion, 
and now too boldly displayed. 

There they were restlessly swaying about in the windows, crowded 
together in the mutual press, with their earrings polished by the continual 
collision and their ornaments all jingling, 

The lotus-like faces of the women gleamed while they looked out 
from the windows with their earrings coming into mutual proximity, as 
if they were real lotuses fastened upon the houses. 

With the palaces all alive with crowds of damsels, every aperture 
thrown open in eager curiosity, the Magnificent city appeared on every 
side like heaven with its divine chariots thronged with celestial nymphs. 

The faces of the beautiful women shone like lotuses wreathed in 
garlands, while through the narrowness of the windows their earrings 
were transferred to each other’s cheeks, 

Gazing down upon the prince in the road, the woman appeared as if 
longing to fall to the earth; gazing upto him with upturned faces, the 
men seemed as if longing to rise to heaven. 

Beholding the king’s son thus radiant in his beauty and glory, those 
women softly whispered, ‘happy is his wife’, with pure minds and from 
no baser feeling. 

‘He with the long sturdy arms, who stands in his beauty like the 
flower-armed god visibly present, will leave his royal pomp and devote 
himself to religion’, thus thinking, full of kindly feelings towards him, 
they all offered reverence. 

The Buddha-Carita of Aévaghosa, E.B. Cowell, trans., 
SBE, vol. 49, Delhi reprint, 1965, pp. 28-30. 


7(b) Specimen of Sanskrit Drama 


Vasavadatta, Act. 3. Palace Garden. 


(Enter Vasavadattà, deep in thought) Vasavadatta: I have left Padmavati 
in the ladies’ court, with its festive wedding crowd of women and have 
come here alone to this pleasure garden. Here I can give vent to the 
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sorrow which fate has laid upon me. (Walking about) Alas! I am undone. 
Even my noble lord now belongs to another woman. Let me sit down. 
(Sits down.) Blessed indeed is the Love-Bird. Parted from her mate she 
ceases to live. But I cannot escape from life. Miserable that I am, I live 
on in the hope of seeing him again. (Enter a maid carrying flowers). 

Maid: Where has the noble lady of Avanti gone? (Turning and 
looking around) Ah, there she is, sitting on a stone bench under the 
priyangu creeper. There she sits, wearing a graceful garment unadorned, 
her mind intent on distant thought, looking like a digit of the moon 
obscured by mist, I will go up to her. (Approaching.) Noble lady of 
Avanti, I have been seeking you for ever so long. 

Vasavadatta: For what? 

Maid: What our queen says on this:'The lady comes from a noble 
family, she is kind and skilful. So let her plait this wedding garland'. 

Vasavadatta: And for whom is it made? 

Maid: For our princess. 

Vasavadatta: (Aside) Must I do even this? The gods are indeed cruel. 

Maid: Madam, there is no time now to think of other things. The 
bridegroom is taking his bath in the inlaid room, so please plait the 
garland quickly. 

Vasavadatta: (Aside) I can think of nothing else. 

(Aloud) My good girl, have you seen the bridegroom? 

Maid: Yes, I have seen him. That was through affection for the 
princess and my own curiosity. 

Vasavadatta: What is he like? 

Maid: Oh, madam, I tell you I never saw anyone like him. 

Vasavadatta: Well, tell me, tell me, my dear, is he handsome? 

Maid: One might say the god of Love himself, without the bow and 
arrows, ’ 

Vasavadatta: Thanks, that will do. 

Maid: Why do you stop me? j; 

Vasavadatta: It is improper to listen to anyone singing the praises 
of another woman's husband. 

Maid: Then please finish the garland as quickly as you can. 

Vásavadattà: I shall do it at once. Give me the flowers. 

Maid: Here they are. Please take them. 

Vasavadatta: (Turns out the basket and examines the flowers.) What 
is the name of this plant? 

Maid: It is called *Lords and Ladies 
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Vasavadatta: (Aside) I must work in lots of this for myself and 
Padmavati. (Aloud) What do you call this flower? 

Maid: Oh, this is ‘Old Wife's Bane’. 

Vàsavadattà: We need not use that one. 

Maid: Why not? 

Vasavadattà: His wife is dead, so it would not be any use. 

(Enter another Maid) 

Second Maid: Please make haste, madam. The ladies of living lords 
are conducting the bridegroom to the ladies’ court. 

Vasavadatta: There, it is ready, I tell you. Take it. 

First Maid: How beautiful! Madam, I must be off. 

(Exeunt the two maids) 

Vasavadattà: She is gone. Alas! All is over. My noble lord is now 
another's. Heaven help me! I'll go to bed; it may soothe my pain, if I 
can sleep. (Exit) 

The Vision of Vasavadatta, Act III, A.C. Woolner and 
Lakshman Sarup, trans. in Six Sanskrit Plays , Henry W. 
Wells, ed, London, 1964, pp. 16-8. 


7(c) Tamil Poetry: Sangam Age 


O Potter-chief ! maker of vessels 
Thou whose furnace sends up thick clouds 
‘Of smoke veiling the outspread heavens, 
Who makest vessels for the wide extended ancient town! 
Thou art to be pitied! What toil hath befallen thee! 
The desendant of Cola kings... 
Hath gained the world of gods. And so 
It is thine to shape an urn, so huge 
That it shall cover the remains of such an one. 
But if thou’st mould the needful urn, thy wheel, 
The vast earth must be, and Meru’s mass 
Sufficient not for earth to mould its form! 
Puranánüru, 228, G.U.Pope, trans. and quoted in Pillai, 
The Two Thousand Years of Tamil Literature, p. 54. 


What bright bracelets you have! Do listen! 
As I was playing in the road 

he kicked over my mud castle with his foot, 
and snatched the garland from my head, 
and ran away with my striped ball. 
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How he teased me, the naughty boy! 
Another day my mother and I 
Were together, when a voice called out: 
*Whoever's at home, please give me some water !” 
Mother said to me: ‘My dear, 
fill the gilded vessel, and give him water to drink!" 
I went out, not knowing who it was, 
He caught my wrist, with the bangles on, 
and squeezed it, 
and I was frightened, and cried out: 
‘Mother, just look what he's done r 
She was very upset, and hurried down, 
but I told her he'd hiccups because of the water. 
He looked at me as if he could kill me, 
but then the rogue made friends with a smile. 
Kalittogai, Palaikkali, 51, quoted in A.L. Basham, The 
Wonder that was India, Indian edition, 1981, pp. 467-68. 


Section 8 


IDEAS IN SCIENCE 


Sectional Note 

Of all the branches of science and technology, astronomy and 
medicine appear to ‘have made considerable progress in this 
period, and it is not unlikely that this progress was to some extent 
a result of contact with other contemporary civilizations. While 
the astronomical texts are lost, leaving only their names and 
impress on such later texts as the Brhatsamhità, two important 


treatises on the indigenous system of medicine have survived. 
r revisions, the originals 


Despite their incorporation of later re er 
traditionally go back to the early centuries of the Christian era, 
perhaps being themselves based on earlier Agnivesa and Susruta 
Samhitàs. : 

Our knowledge of the Áyurvedic or early Indian system of 
medicine is based on the two Samhitas : Caraka and Susruta, but 
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the system certainly had an earlier origin. Rudiments of the System 
are already available in the later Vedic literature, not only in the 
countless names of diseases and the recognition of natural along 
with supernatural causes for them, but also in the suggested 
remedies, as in the Vajasaneyi, Taittiriya and Maitrayani Samhitàs, 
effected by plants, metals, sunlight and animal products. However, 
the systematization of this knowledge and its further advancement 
were only achieved in the period of the Ayurvedic Samhitás both 
of which mention eight branches of medical knowledge. The basic 
difference between them is that Caraka is mainly a treatise on 
therapeutic medicine whereas Suéruta is primarily devoted to 
surgery. Together they represent the core of the Ayurvedic system 
in that both make a plea for a maximum utilization of natural 
resources and advocate ‘a true relationship between the complex 
of body, mind and soul and the eternal universe’. 


8(a) Medicine and Surgery 


The entire course of medical treament in connection with a disease may 
he grouped under three subheads, as the Preliminary measures (pürva- 
karama); the Principal therapeutical or surgical appliances (pradhana- 
karma); and the After-measures (pascat-karma). . . 

Surgical acts or operations are divided into eight different kinds such 
as Incising (chedya), Excising (dhedya), Scraping (lekhya), Puncturing 
(vedhya), Searching or probing (esya), Extracting (avarya), Secreting 
fluids (visravya), and Suturing (sevya). A surgeon (vaidya) called upon 
to perform any (of the eight preceding kinds) of operations, must first 
equip himself which such accessories as surgical appliances and 
instruments, alkali, fire, probe or director (Salaka), horns, leeches, gourd 
(alavu), jamvavaustha (a kind of pencil-shaped rod made of slate with 
its top-end cut into the shape of a jamboline fruit) cotton, lint, thread, 
leaves (patra), tow, honey, clarified butter, lard, milk, oil, tarpanam 
(powdered wheat soaked in water), decoctions (kasaya), medicated 
plasters, paste (kalka), fan, cold water, hot water and cauldrons, etc., 
and moreover he shall secure the service of devoted and strong-nerved 
attendants . . . 

SuSrutasamhitd, V. 3, The Sushrutu Samhita, Kaviraj Kunjalal 
Bhisagratna, trans. and ed., vol. 1, Varanasi, 1963, pp. 36-7. 
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Now we shall discourse on the Sarira which treats of the science of 
Being in general (sarva-bhüta-cintà-Sariram) . . . The latent (lit.: 
unmanifest) supreme nature (prakrti) is the progenitor of all created 
things. She is self-begotten and connotes the three fundamental or 
primary virtues of sattva, rajas and tamas. She is imaged or embodied 
in the eightfold categories of avyakta (unmanifest), mahat (intellection), 
ahamkara (egoism) and the five tanmatras or elementals (proper 
sensibles) and is the sole and primary factor in working out the evolution 
of the universe . . . 

Out of that latent unmanifest (avakta) or original nature (impregnated 
by the atoms or elemental units of consciousness or purusas) Intellection 
or mahant has been evolved, and out of mahant egoism. This mahat or 
intellection should be likewise considered as partaking of the three 
fundamental attributes (sattva, rajas and tamas) of the latent (avyakta) 
or original nature. Ahamkara or egoism in its turn may be grouped 
under three subheads as the vaikarika, taijasa (operative) or rajasika 
and bhütadi (illusive) or tamasika. 

The eleven organs of cognition, communication or sense perception 
have emanated from the cooperation of the aforesaid vaikárika, 
ahamkara, with the taijasa or rajasa. They are the ears, skin, eyes, 
tongue, nose, speech, hands, genitals, anus, feet and the mind (manah). 
Of these foregoing organs the first five are intellectual or sense organs 
(buddhiindriya), the next five being operative (karma-indriya). The mind 
(manah) partakes of the characters of both the intellectual and perative 
organs alike. 

The five tanmatras or elementals (or the five proper sensibles of 
hearing, touch, sight, taste, and smell) characterized by nescience, etc. 
have been evolved out of the bhütàdi, etc. (or támasa ahamkara) 
concerted with the taijasa ahamkara through the instrumentality of the 
vaikarika. The gross or perceptible modification of these five tanmatras 
are sound, touch, taste, sight and smell... 


tasamhita, I. 1-6, Sürira-sthána, ibid., vol. 2, 
MER 2 pp. 113-14. 


.... Now we shall discuss the chapter which treats of instruments 
used in connection with a surgical operation (Sastrávacáraniyam 
adhyayam). 

These instruments are twenty in number, such as the mandalagram, 
the karapatram, the vrddhipatram, the nakahgastram, the mudrika, the 
utpalapatram, the ardhadharam, the sūci, the kugapatram, the 


atimukham, the éararimukham, the antarm' , the trikurcakam, the 
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kutharika, the vrihimukham, the ara, the vetasapatrakam, the badiéa, 
the dantaSanku and the esani. 

Of the aforesaid instruments the mandalagram and the karapatram 
should be used in incising and scraping, the vrddhipatram, the 
nakha$astram, the mudrikà, the utpalapatram and the adrdhadharam 
should be employed in incising (chedanam) and excising (bhedanam); 
and the kusapatram, the süci, the atmukham, the Sarárimukham, the 
trikurcakam, and the antarmukham should be made use of in exudating 
or secreting (vi$ravanam). The kutharika, the vrihimukham, the arà, 
the vetasapatram and the süci (needle) should be used in puncturing. 
The badiga and the danta-$anku should be used in extracting solid 
bodies, the esani (probe or director) in probing or searching the course 
or direction of the pus (in a suppurated part), and the süci (needle) in 
suturing. Thus we have explained the eight different functions of the 
instruments in connection with surgical operations . . . 

Sufrutasamhità, VIII. 1-3, ibid., vol. 1, pp. 64-5. 


Rhinoplastic operations: Now I shall deal with the process of 
affixing an artificial nose. First the leaf of a creeper, long and broad 
enough to fully cover the whole of the severed or clipped-off part, should 
be gathered; and a patch of living flesh, equal in dimension to the 
preceding leaf, should be sliced off (from down upward) from the region 
of the cheek, and, after scarifying it with a knife, swiftly adhered to the 
severed nose, Then the cool-headed physician should steadily tie it up 
with a bandage decent to look at and perfectly suited to the end for 
which it has been employed (sadhu bandha). The physician should make 
Sure that the adhesion of the severed parts has been fully effected and 
then insert two small pipes into the nostrils to facilitate respiration, and 
to prevent the adhesioned flesh from hanging down. After that the 
adhesioned part should be dusted with the powders of pattanga, 
Ystimadhuka, and rasāñjana pulverised together; and the nose should 
be enveloped in karpasa (cotton) and several times sprinkled over with 
the refined Oil of pure sesamum. Clarified butter should be given to the 
Patient for drink, and he should be anointed with oil and treated with 
Purgatives after the complete digestion of the meals he has taken, as 
advised (in the books of. medicine). Adhesion should be deemed complete 
after the incidental ulcer had been perfectly healed up, while the nose 
should be again scarified and bandaged in the case of a semi or partial 
adhesion . . . The mode of bringing about the adhesion of severed limbs 
is identical with what has been described in connection with a severed 
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nose with the exception of the insertion of pipes . . . 
Suérutasamhita, XVI, 19, ibid., pp. 152-54. 


If [food and work are either] excessive or deficient, the three things 
enumerated by [medical] writers, flatulence, biliousness and phlegm, 
will cause [one] disease. . . 

No medicine is necessary for him who eats after assuring (himself) 
that what he has [already] eaten has been digested . . . 

If [one's food has been] digested let one eat with moderation: [for] 
that is the way to prolong the life of an embodied soul . . . 

[First] assure yourself that your food has been digested and never 
fail to eat, when very hungry, whatever is not disagreeable (to you) . . . 
There will be no disaster to one's life if one eats with moderation, food 
that is not disagreeable . . . 

As pleasure dwells with him who eats moderately, so disease [dwells] 
with the glutton who eats voraciously . . . 

He will be afflicted with numberless diseases, who eats immoderately, 
ignorant [of the rules of health] . . . 

Let the physician enquire into the [nature of the] disease, its cause 
and its method of cure and treat it faithfully according to [medical 
rule]... 

The learned [physician] should ascertain the condition of his patient; 
the nature of his disease; and the season [of the year] and [then] proceed 
[with his treatment] . . . TS 

Medical science consists of four parts, viz., patient, physician, 
medicine and compounder; and each of these [again] contains four 
subdivisions . . . 


Tirukkural, G.U. Pope, W.H. Drew, et al., trans., Madras 
: " reprint, 1962, pp. 252-56. 


Chapter V 


ACCULTURATION AND 
STANDARDIZATION 


Introductory Note 


The trends outlined in the earlier chapters are believed to have 
reached a high degree of synthesis in this period, commonly called 
the classical period of Indian history. The assumptions underlying 
the synthesis are usually of culture, narrowly defined. 
Nevertheless, it is true that by this period the transition to historical 
culture (taking culture also in its broader sense) had taken place 
in all the major parts of the country, and despite local variations 
there was much that was common at a certain level: the idea of a 
Social structure based on varna division, the major religious beliefs 
and sects, the belief in Sanskrit as the language par excellence 
and so on. Perhaps the idea of commonness at such levels made 
the eulogists of military conquerors transcend the territorial limits 
of a janapada and sustain the idea of a cakra vartiksetra. And 
despite the fact that the regions listed in the Puranas were 
stereotyped and did not always correspond to the frontiers of India, 
at one level of thought Indian people were those who inhabited 
the country to the north of the sea and the south of the Himalayas. 

However, the idea of a synthetic social order could call for its 
even territorial spread. The trends of economy in this period 
provide the best clue for an understanding of this process at work. 
The earlier practice of making land grants came to be increasingly 
common in areas which had hitherto remained peripheral to the 
mainstream of development. The vanguards of penetration were 
the Brahmanas, a large number of whom were occasionally settled 
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in what is often described as waste land. Such grants, apart from 
suggesting a continuous process of colonization, indicate the 
importance of land in contemporary economy: whereas records 
from north Bengal detail elaborate administrative procedure of 
land sale and purchase, in the remoter east and in Central India, 
the recipients of land grants were given rights to enjoy various 
sources of revenue, ownership of mines, hidden treasure, etc. They 
could themselves cultivate the land or get it cultivated — an 
arrangement which is believed to have resulted in the growth of 
intermediary groups who appropriated surplus in a big way. 

The attachment of Bráhmanas to mainly village settlements 
explains the theorists’ attitude to two other areas of settlement: 
the forests and the urban settlements. The contrast between the 
Vindhyan forest area and the settled Srikantha-janapada in 
Banabhatta’s writing is illustrative of the contemporary perception 
of two areas of culture. The Dharmasastra attitude towards town 
and town life (see Chapter I, section 7) is also unambiguous: 
towns were where Vedic studies were ignored, and at least on 
theoretical plane the values of a town dweller as portrayed by 
Vàtsyayana in his Kamasütra were not compatible with 
Dharmasastra values. 

The process of Brahmanical acculturation and the emergence 
of new social groups may provide a perspective to the 
understanding also of the political process which, as in earlier 
periods, led to the formation of new centres of power. Hiuen 
Téang’s numerous ‘countries’ of the seventh century did not 
correspond to any big empire, nor even to the major regional 
kingdoms of the later period. The inscriptions speak of the 
emergence of numerous new dynasties which established rapport 
with the Brahmanical as the collaborating social group. It is 
significant in this context that Manu’s dictum, repeated in 
Brhaspati and Parásara, makes ‘gift’ the duty of the Kali Age. 
The theorists were less concerned — despite the concept of 
cakravartiksetra which remained more or less an unattainable 
political arena — with the size of the kingdom than its social 
order. The King’s divinity was firmly established, but his functions 
were also clearly defined: protection of the people (for which he 
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derived his vetana in the form of revenue), the eradication of 
thorns—which provided a justification of military 
aggrandizements, and honouring the Brahmanas. 

The widespread Brahmanical settlements intensified the earlier 
process of interaction in the area of religion as well. Perhaps the 
best products of art of the period were still related to Buddhism 
which continued to produce religious-educational centres of such 
magnitude as Nalanda, but the gradually emerging preponderance 
of rural society set the tone for the new religious order, the 
Purànic. Epigraphs of the period abound in references to Vedic 
rites but such rites had come to assume more of a symbolic 
meaning than social, and more an instrument of acculturation than 
its result. The situation led in future to the differentiation among 
the Brahmana communities in terms of regions and several other 
developments, but the most important result seems to have been 
the emergence of the temple, which enshrined the Purànic deities, 
as a crucial institution. The polarization, in terms of religion, was 
not only between Brahmanism and the heterodox relegions, the 
development of theistic sects also indicated where the future roots 
of conflict would lie. 

Acculturation was, however, a continuous process and 
interaction between two developing types of Indian tradition 
continued to produce important results also in the future. But, to 
repeat the point made in the beginning, one should not lose sight 
of the fact that the ‘classicial’ period represented in itself the 
realization of a cultural process, even though such a statement 
may allegedly focus only on high tradition. This realization, one 
aspect of which was the projection of a cultural image of the 
country, also manifested itself through the standardization of 
whatever has contemporary relevance, and the ‘relevant’ covered 
an enormous range. The creative genius of Kalidasa, Aryabhatta, 
Varahamihira or of Ilango Adigal grew out of the recognition 
and complete absorption of the cultural phases that had passed 
before them. 


| 
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Section I 


THE VISION OF THE AGE AND THE 
PHYSICAL IMAGE OF THE LAND AND 
ITS DIFFERENT REGIONS 


Sectional Note 


Much of the classical writers’ perception of the country and of 
the age was a systematization of earlier ideas. The primary concept 
was that of several regions of the country, each comprising a 
number of janapadas or settlements of its own. The janapadas, 
the formation of which was a continuous process, had nevertheless 
by now crystallized in all the major areas of India and each was 
held to bear a stamp of individuality of its own. Thus when 
Kalidasa described the journey of the cloud messenger 
(Meghadüta) over the plains and the hills, the stages of its journey 
corresponded to janapadas of varying characteristics. In the 
seventh century Hiuen T5ang's lengthy itinerary covered the five 
Indies—a recognition of the major regional divisions including a 
number of countries which in indigenous parlance would certainly 
have corresponded to janapadas. It is not surprising, then, that 
the first systematic attempt at comprehending the territorial and 
ethnic composition of the country would have been made in this 
period. A comprehensive list of janapadas and its peoples was 
drawn up in the early Puranas for the first time, and it was perhaps 
an attempt to grasp the place of this systematized knowledge 
within the contemporary cosmographic perspective that led to the 
perception of Bharatavarsa as the land which lay between the 
‘Himadri and the seas.’ j 

The vision of the age, if we go by the Brahmanical works, 
was derived from the stereotype of the Kali Age. The theme of 
this stereotype was that the social order was in perpetual danger, 
and that there was a constant threat to ethnic and ritual purity. 
The other literary works of the period point to the contact between 
different cultural areas and cultural traits, but do not share this - 
sense of threat. 
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Along the north (of this land) stretches the divine-souled lord of all 

mountains, which bears the name Himalaya (lit. the abode of snow); 

dipping [his two arms] into the eastern and western seas he stands as 
the measuring rod [as it were] of the earth. 

Kumarasambhavam of Kalidasa, 1.1, R.T.H. Griffith, 

trans., London, 1879. 


May our lion king rule over this earth marked with but one single 
royal umbrella and extending to the ocean and with the Himalaya and 
Vindhya as her ear drops. 

Ditavakya, I. 56, attributed to Bhāsa, C. R. Devadhar, 
trans. Poona Oriental Series, No. 96, Poona, 1957. 


1(b) Physical Image of the Land 


*The country that lies north of the ocean, and south of the snowy 
mountains, is called Bharata; for there dwelt the descendants of Bharata. 
It is nine thousand leagues in extent, and is the land of works, in 
consequence of which men go to heaven, or obtain emancipation. 

The seven main chains of mountains in Bharata are Mahendra, 
Malaya, Sahya, Suktimat, Rksa, Vindhya and Pariyatra . . . 

The Varsa of Bharata is divided into nine portions, which I will 
name to you. They are Indra-dvipa, Ka$eru, Tamravarna, Gabhastimat, 
Nàga-dvipa, Saumya, Gandharva, Varuna and Kumari. The last or ninth 
dvipa is surrounded by the ocean, and is a thousand yojanas from north 
to south, 

On the east of Bharata dwell the Kiratas (the barbarians); on the 
west, the Yavanas; in the centre reside Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Südras, occupied in their respective duties of sacrifice, arms, trade, 
and service. 

The Satadru, Candrabhaga, and other rivers flow from the foot of 
the Himalaya; the Vedasmrti and others, from the Pariyatra mountains; 
the Narmada and Surasa, from the Vindhya hills; the Tapi, Payosni, 
and Nirvindhya, from the Rksa mountains; the Godavari, Bhimarathi, 
Krsnaveni, and others from the Sahya mountains . . .; the Krtamala, 
Tamraparni, and others, from the Malaya hills; the Trisama, Aryakulya, 
etc. from the Mahendra; and the Rsikulya, Kumari and others, from the 
Suktimat mountains. Of such as these, and of minor rivers, there is an 
infinite number; and many nations inhabit the countries on their borders. 
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The principal nations of Bharata are the Kurus and Paiicalas, in the 
middle districts; the people of Kamarüpa, in the east; the Pundras, 
Kalingas, Magadhas, [and southern nations] are in the south; in the 
extreme west are the Saurastras, Suras, Abhiras, Arbudas; the Karüsas 
and Malavas, dwelling along the Pariyatra mountains; the Sauviras, the 
Saindhavas, the Hünas, the Salvas, the people of Sakala, the Madras, 
the Rámas, the Ambasthas and the Parasikas, and others. These nations 
drink of the water of the rivers above enumerated, and inhabit their 
borders, happy and prosperous . . . 

Visnupurana, Il. 3, The Vishnu Purana: A System of 
Hindu Mythology and Tradition, H.H. Wilson, trans., 
Indian reprint, Calcutta, 1972, pp. 141-44. 


1(c) Different Regions of India 


He, equal to Indra in his valour, marched first of all towards the east... 
Traversing all the eastern countries . . . the conquerur at last reached 
the shores of the great ocean verdant with the forests of tali-trees (palm- 
trees), 

From him, extirpator of the unyielding, the Suhmas saved their lives 
by adopting the course of the cane plant, as if from the torrent of a 
river. 

Having ousted by his prowess the Vaüga princes, who were ready 
for encounter on account of their fleet (lit. means) of ships, the leader 
erected the triumphal columns in the intervening space within the streams 
of the Ganga. . . j 

He crossed the river Kapiśā with his army on a bridge made of his 
elephants, and being shown the way by the princes of Utkala (Orissa), 
bent his course towards Kalifiga . . . 

The king of the Kalifgas, who had a large number of elephants 
(forming a part of his army), received [opposed] him with missiles . . . 

Thence he moved towards the direction resorted to by the star 
Agastya along the side of the sea-shore covered with the rows of forests 
of fruit-bearing püga trees, scarcely obstructed in his course of conquest. 

By reason of the enjoyments in the waters of the army, bearing the 
Sweet smell of the elephantine juice in it, he made the river Kaveri, 
Suspectable as it were, to the lord of the rivers. 

The army of him who was desirous of conquest and who had 
therefore travelled long way, encamped in the valleys of the Malaya 
mountains covered with the pepper forests, where flocks of green pigeons 
were flying about. 
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Trodden by hooves of horses, the dust of elà (cardamom) fruits rose 
up and clung to the sweating temples of the infuriated elephants, having 
a similar odour, 

Fastened [secured] round the lines [marks] of [hollows, depressions 
made by the] ceilings of serpents on sandal-trees, the neck-chains of 
elephants, bursting their foot-chains, slipped not out. 

In the southern quarter even the scorching rays of the sun become 
dim; in that same quarter the Pandya princes withstood not the power 
of Raghu. 

Those princes bowing down to him offered him presents of the best 
of pearls collected from that part of the great ocean, where the river 
Tamraparni falls into it: [thus giving him], as it were, their accumulated 
glory. 

Having enjoyed to his heart's content the two mountains Malaya 
and Durdura, both of which were covered with sandal forests, on their 
summits, as if they were the two breasts of that quarter, with their surface 
besmeared with yellow sandal, he of irresistible valour crossed the 
mountain Sahya, left afar by the ocean (far away from it) as if it were 
the rump of the earth, the woven garments on which are slipped out. 

The sea, though pushed afar by the missiles of Paragurama, appeared 
as if touching the mountain Sahya on account of his extensive army (or 
moving troops), prepared to conquer the kings of the western coast [the 
Konkanas]. 

By him, the clouds of dust raised by the army was made a substitute 
for the saffron powder in the hair of the women of Kerala country who 
had, through fear, flung aside their ornaments . . . 

The sounds of the rájatàli forests, shaken by the breeze, were quite 
drowned by the jinglings of the armours, (which were) on the bodies of 
the horses strutting along . . . 

There he made the Triküta where the incision of the tusks of his 
infuriated elephants were a clear record of his prowess... 

Fierce was the battle that took place between him and inhabitants of 
the western coast, with their cavalry for an army . "m 

Thence Raghu, like the sun taking up the sap (of the earth) by his 
Tays, careered towards the direction of Kubera (i.e. the northern direction) 
extirpating the northerns with his arrows. 

His horses, which had lessened their fatigues of the road by turning 
from side to side on the banks of the river Sindhu, shook their shoulders 
to which were clung the filaments of saffron. 

There the exploits of Raghu, the power of which was clearly seen in 
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[the slaughter of] the husbands of young women in the inner apartments 
of the Hüna kings, proved a teacher of ruddiness in their cheeks. 

The Kàmboja princes unable to stand his valour in battle, bowed 
down along with ankola trees, overpressed (overtasked) by the fastening 
chains of his elephants. 

Their stupendous heaps of gold, abounding with (abundantly 
accompanied with) fine horses, repeatedly found their way to (i.e. 
reached) the king of Ko$sala as presents, but conceit did not [reach his 
Soul]. 

Then he, with his army of horses, ascended the mountain (Himavat), 
the sire of Gauri, extending his peaks, as it were, by the dust of minerals 
raised up [by the hoofs of the horses] . . . 

The soldiers reposed (rested) in the shade of nameru trees, seated 
on stone slabs the surface whereof was perfumed with the navel (musk) 
of the recumbent deer . . . 

In his abandoned halting stations the devadaru trees, with their barks 
torn by neck-tie ropes, declared to the Kiratas, the stature of his 
elephants. 

There a fierce battle ensued between Raghu and the mountain-tribes, 
in which fire flashed forth by the concussion of naraca darts, and the 
Stones flung by means of slings. 

After having caused with his arrows the utsavasanketas to be of 
splendid gaieties, he made the Kinnaras chant a declaratory song of his 
victory won by dint of his arms . . . 

When he crossed the river Lauhitya the lord of the Pragjyotisas (or 
the lord of the Eastern stars), began to tremble with fear along with 
the black sandal-trees got to the condition of tying posts to his 
elephants . . . 

The lord of the Kamarüpas, who had encountered other conquerors 
with his elephants, paid, by means of those elephants of ichor discharging 
temples, homage to him who excelled Indra in valour . . . 

Having thus conquered the quarters, the victorious one returned home 
causing the dust raised by his chariots to settle on the crowns of kings 
deprived of their umbrellas . . . sanos 

ali uvaméa, IV. 28, 34-6, 38, 40, » 90, 
EE dus 81, 83, 85; Gopal Raghunath 


i .. Ath ed., Delhi, 1971, pp. 102, 104-13, 
Nandargikar, trans., 115-21. 
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Section 2 


ECONOMY 


Sectional Note 


As a major category of source for the period, land grants best 
illustrate its economic trends, although they may not cover all 
facets of economic life. The most important among them refer to 
Brahmanas donees settled in distant areas and in new kingdoms 
either individually or as a group, and apart from indicating the 
process of acculturation, provide an insight into the beginning of 
new land relations in the wake of the expansion of agriculture. If 
initially it was the Bráhmanas who represented the intermediary 
section in the agrarian set-up, the process intensified in a later 
period when grants of revenue were made to various categories 
of people including the officials. The necessity of cultivating the 
holdings given in grant must have gradually imposed some 
measure of immobility and several feudal-type obligations on the 
cultivators, who also had to suffer an increasing burden of 
taxation. The concern for cultivation is reflected in the Smrti 
literature as well. Such crimes as destroying or injuring 
agricultural implements, irrigation dams, roots, etc, called for, 
according to the theorists, a heavy fine of 100. panas. Lessees 
who neglected cultivation were imposed fines on a sliding scale. 

Coinciding with this trend of agricultural expansion was at 
least a partial decline of trade. If the early Gupta coins are an 
index of brisk trade, the later issues which are debased indicate a 
downward trend — Suggesting reduced supply of gold, a 
phenomenon which became so pronounced later on that for several 
centuries no gold coins were issued. Archaeologically the decline 
in trade is substantiated by the absence of major urban centres in 
the post-Gupta period: the seventh century account of Hiuen Tsang 
contains references to many important urban centres which were 
in ruins. 

Whatever its reasons, the process of ‘ruralization’ must have 
been slow and it is unlikely that all parts of India were affected 
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equally by it. In the classical period, industrial arts must have 
been at their peak judging from references in such contemporary 
texts as Amarakośa, Brhatsamhità, Harsacarita and so on. The 
guilds at such centres as Pundravardhana in north Bengal, Basarh 
in north Bihar or Bhita in Uttar Pradesh must have continued the 
manufacturing tradition of earlier times. The nagaraka or the 
urbanite of Vatsyayana or the sophisticated lady of Ujjayini in 
Kalidasa represent an age when cities were still the sources of 
‘high’ culture; as Kalidasa remarked elsewhere: *(why get) a gem 
examined in a village when the town is there !' 


2(a) Wealth 


... . Wealth is of three kinds: white, spotted, and black. Each of these 
(three) kinds has seven subdivisions. 

White wealth is (of the following seven sorts): what is acquired by 
sacred knowledge, valour in arms, the practice of austerities, with a 
maiden, through (instructing) a pupil, by sacrificing, and by inheritance. 
The gain to be derived from exerting oneself to acquire it is of the same 
description. 

Spotted wealth is (of the following seven sorts): what is acquired by 
lending money at interest, tillage, commerce, in the shape of $ulka, by: 
artistic performance, by servile attendance, or as a return for a benefit 
conferred on someone. f 

Black wealth is (of the following seven sorts): what is acquired asa 
bribe, by gambling, by bearing a message, through one afflicted with 
pain, by forgery, by robbery, or by fraud. j 

It is in wealth that purchase, sale, gift, receipt, transactions of every 
kind, and enjoyment, have their source. 


Naradasmrti, 1. 44-48, Julius Jolly, trans., SBE, vol. 33, 
AE 1889, pp. 53-4. 


2(b) General Products 


As the districts vary in their natural qualities they differ also in their 
natural products. There are flowers and herbs, fruits and trees of different 
kinds and with various names. There are, for example, of fruits the 
amra or mango, the āmla or tamarind, the madhüka (Bassia latifolia), 
the badara or jujube, the kapittha or wood-apple, the ámla or myrobalan, 
the tinduka or Diospyros, the udumbara or Fieus glomerata, the moca 
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or plantain, the narikela or coconut, and the panasa or jack fruit. It is 
impossible to enumerate all the kinds of fruit and one can only mention 
in a summary way those which are held in esteem among the inhabitants. 
(Chinese) jujubes, chestnuts, green and red persimmons are not known 
in India. From Kashmir on, pears, plums, peaches, apricots, grapes are 
planted here and there; pomegranates and sweet oranges are grown in 
all the countries, 

As to agricultural operations, reaping the crops, preparing the soil 
(lit. ploughing and weeding), sowing and planting go on in their 
seasons according to the industry or laziness of the people. There is 
much rice and wheat, and ginger, mustard, melons, pumpkins, kunda 
(properly the olibanum tree) are also cultivated. Onions and garlic are 
little used and people who eat them are ostracized. 

Milk, ghee, granulated sugar, sugar-candy, cakes and parched grain 
with mustard-seed oil are the common food; and fish, mutton, venison 
are occasional dainties (lit. are occasionally served in joints or slices). 
The flesh of oxen, asses, elephants, horses, pigs, dogs, foxes, wolves, 
lions, monkeys, apes is forbidden, and those who eat such food become 
pariahs. 

There are distinctions in the use of their wines and other beverages. 
The wines from the vine and the Sugar-cane are the drink of the Ksatriya; 
the Vaisyas drink a strong distilled Spirit; the Buddhist monks and the 

, Brahmanas drink syrup of grapes and of sugar-cane; the low mixed 
castes are without any distinguishing drink. 

As to household necessaries there is generally a good supply of these 
of various qualities. But although they have different kinds of cooking 

implements they do not know the steaming boiler (i.e., they have not 
large boilers such as are used in large households in China). Their 
household utensils are mostly earthenware, few being of brass. They 
eat from one vessel in which the ingredients are mixed up; they take 
their food with their fingers. Generally speaking spoons and chop-sticks 
are not used, except in cases of sickness when copper spoons are used. 
Gold, silver, t'u-shih (bronze?), white jade, and crystal lenses are 
products of the country which are very abundant. Rare precious 
substances of various kinds from the Sea-ports (lit. sea-bays) are bartered 
for merchandise. But in the commerce of the country gold and silver 
coins, cowries, and small pearls are the media of exchange... 
Thomas Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, 
first Indian ed., Delhi, 1961, pp. 177-78. 
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They . . . constructed places of refuge, protected by trees, by mountains 
or by water; surrounded them by a ditch or a wall, and formed villages 
and cities; and in them erected appropriate dwellings — as defences 
against the sun and the cold. Having thus provided security against the 
weather, men next began to employ themselves in manual labour, as a 
means of livelihood, [and cultivated] the seventeen kinds of useful grain 
—rice, barley, wheat, millet, sesamum, panic, and various sorts of lentils, 
beans, and peas. These are the kinds cultivated for domestic use; but 
there are fourteen kinds which may be offered in sacrifice; they are 
rice, barley, masa, wheat, millet, and sesamum; priyangu is the seventh, 
and kulattha, pulse, the eighth; the others are, &yamaka, a sort of panic; 
nivàra uncultivated rice; jartila, wild sesamum; gavedhukà (coix); 
markata, wild panic; and [a plant called] the seed or barley ofthe bamboo 
(venu-yava). These, cultivated or wild, are the fourteen grains that were 
produced for purposes of offering sacrifice ne 

The Vishnu Purana, Wilson, pp. 40-41. 


2(d) Land Grants 


In the year one hundred exceeded by thirteen . . . on this day (as above 
specified) [during the reign of] Paramadaivata Paramabhattaraka, etc., 
Kumaragupta— the ryots (of the village) . . . the Brahmanas Sivasarman, 
NagaSarman and the Mahattaras (De?) Vakirti, Ksemadatta, Gosthaka, 
Vargapála, Pingala, Suakuka, Kala. . . Visnu, Devasarman, 
Visnubhadra, Khasala, Ramaka, Gopala,. . . su (?) Sribhadra, Somapala, 
Rama and others and the officer in charge of eight kulas in the village 
were informed by [some officer whose name appears to have the ending 
Visnu 1.7] as follows: j 
“In this visaya of Khada(ta?)para the established custom [regarding 
the sale of cultivated land] prevalent . . . to be had [at . . . such rate] by 
the nullification of the custom of permanent endowment (nivi-dharma). 
So deign to make the gift [of land] this day according to this method 
. .. by the neighbouring house holders who are obedient and who are 
(thus) addressed establishing . . - : ph 
Whereas it was so determined, and whereas this determination was 
adopted by the statement “be it so" — one of cultivated land was given 
to him, with its area severed by the measurement of 8 x 9 reeds. — 
Then the same land was given to the Chandoga (Samavedin) 
Brahmana Varahasvamin, an inhabitant of the kataka of . . . by this 
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official (ayuktaka). 

So considering the merit and demerit respectively of making a gift 
and confiscating (it), and (the unstability) of body and gold, (this gift is 
to be preserved). To the same effect has been stated thus by Bhagavat 
Dvaipayana (Vyasa): 

(1) Whoever confiscates the land given by himself or by another 
becomes a worm in ordure and rots with his forefathers. 

(2) Land has been given by many kings, such as Sagara and others: 
the reward (of these grants) belongs to whosoever at any time possesses 
the earth. 

(3) O Yudhisthira, best of landlords, preserve with care land already 
given to the twice-born (Brahmanas); for, the preservation of landgrants 
is more meritorious than the making of a grant. Engraved by su (?) 
Sribhadra and (written) by Stambheévaradasa.’ 

R.G. Basak,'Dhanaidaha Inscription of Kumáragupta I, 
the Year 113’, EI, vol. 17, Delhi, 1983, p. 348. 


Om! Hail! From Valabhi. The Maharaja Dronasimha, who meditates 
upon the feet of the supreme lord, commands all the officers, deputies, 
headmen of villages and towns, revenue officers, local governors, regular 
and irregular troops and others of his territory. 

Be it known unto you, that in order that my victories, years, reward 
of righteousness, fame and territory may increase, that I may attain for 
a thousand years all good fortune and desires, and that the religious 
merit of myself and my parents may grow great. 

I have bestowed upon the Lady Goddess Panarajya with libations 
of water and upon the conditions of a gift to a Brahmana, the village of 
Trisahgamaka in the Hastavapra district, not to be entered by regular or 
irregular troops, together with gold and others gifts; for the maintenance 
So long as sun, moon, sea and land endure and rivers and mountains 
exist, of the bali, caru, vai$vadeva and other offerings; to be used for 
(supplying) perfumes, incense, lights, oil and garlands, for repairing 
whatever is fallen or decayed in the temple and for the sacrifices (or for 
feeding the poor). 

So that none should raise the smallest objection or question as to the 
due and rightful enjoyment, assignment, or direct or indirect cultivation 
(of the land) by him [the pūjāri]: and whosoever shall abet the 
interruption of this grant is guilty of the greater and the lesser sins. 

Future kings of our race and others should confirm our grant; 
moreover on this point there are verses by Vyasa. 

The giver of land rejoices in heaven for sixty thousand years. But 
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he who resumes or approves [the resumption of a grant] lives for the 
same number of years in Hell. He who resumes land, whether granted 
by himself or by another incurs the guilt of the slayer of a hundred 
thousand cows. The earth has been enjoyed by many kings, beginning 
with Sagara: and to whomsoever the earth belongs for the time being, 
his is the fruit [the merit of the gift]. 

Bhirugavaka the servant of the goddess. The year 183 . . . [the month] 
Sravana [the lunar day]; 15. [The king's] own command. Written by 
Kumirila, the Ksatrika (Khatri), son of Sasthidatta. 

AM.T, Jackson, ‘Bhamodra-Mohota Copper Plate 
Inscription of Dronasimha — year 183 (502 A.D.)’, 
JBRAS, vol. 20, no. 54,1897-99, pp 4-6. 


Om! Hail! From Ucchakalpa, [there was] the Maharaja Oghadeva. 
His son, who meditated on his feet, [was] the Maharaja Kumiradeva, 
begotten on the Mahadevi Kumaradevi. His son, who meditated on his 
feet [was] the Maharaja Jayasvamin, begotten on the Mahadevi 
Jayasvamini. His son, who meditated on his feet, [was] the Maharaja 
Vyaghra, begotten on the Mahadevi Ramadevi. His son who, meditated 
on his feet, was the Maharaja Jayanatha, begotten on the Mahadevi 
Ajjhitadevi. 

His son, who meditated on his feet, the Maharaja Sarvanatha, 
begotten on the Mahadevi Murundasvamini—being in good health, 
issues a command to the cultivators, beginning with the Brahmanas, 
and to the artisans, on half of [the village of] Dhavanandika in the 
Vota santika: i 

*Be it known to you that this half village is, by [this] copper-plate 
charter, given to Chodugomika, [to be enjoyed] by the succession of 
him and [his] sons, sons’ sons, sons of the latter, etc., — to endure, for 
the same time with the moon and the sun; with the udranga and the 
uparikara; [with the privilege that it is] not to be entered by the regular 
or irregular troops; with remission of all the taxes; [and] with such tribute 
as may accrue. And it is agreed by him [and] by me, that it is granted 
for the purpose of repairs, by the above-mentioned succession [of him 
and his descedants], of whatever may become broken or torn,belonging 
to the divine goddess Pistapurikadevi and for the maintenance of bali, 


caru and sattra. 4 ei 
You yourselves shall render to these persons the offering of the 

tribute of the customary royalties, taxes, gold, etc., and shall be obedient 

to their commands. 4 à bo ai 
And those kings who shall be born in Our lineage, — by them this 
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grant should not be confiscated, [but] should be assented to . . . 


‘The Khoh Copper-Plate Inscription of Maharaja Sarvanatha’, 
J.F.Fleet, ed, CII, vol. 3, London, 1888, pp. 131-32. 


By the order of the illustrious Pravarasena (ID, the Maharaja of the 
Vakatakas . . . 

The village named Charmanka [consisting of] eight thousand — 
8000 — [nirvartanas] of land, according to the royal measure, situated 
on the bank of the river Madhunad in the rajya of Bhojakata, has, at 
the request of Kondaràja, the son of Satrughnaraja, been given to a 
thousand Brahmanas of various gotras and caranas. 

Wherefore, Our officials of noble birth, who are employed by the 
order of the Sarvadhyaksa (General Superintendent) and who exercise 
their authority by [Our] command, and [Our] solidiers and police should 
be directed by the [following] command which is already well-known 
[to them]: 

‘Be it known to you that in order to increase Our religious merit, 
life, power, victory and Prosperity, to secure Our well-being in this world 
and the next and to obtain blessings for Ourself, we have given here in 
[Our] victorious place of religious worship, with the pouring out of 
water, [this] village as a gift not previously made. 

And we grant the following exemptions which are incidental to a 
village bestowed on a Brahmanas proficient in the four Vedas and are 
appropriate, as approved by former kings: It is not to pay taxes; it is not 
to be entered by soldiers and Policemen; it does not entitle [the state] to 
customary cows and bulls; it does not [also] entitle it to [royalties on] 
flowers and milking; it is exempt from [the obligation to provide] grass, 
hides as seats and charcoal [to touring royal Officers); it is exempt from 


[will endure] and it is to follow the succession of sons and sons’ sons. 


Cause even the slightest obstruction, upon him, when complained against 
by the Brahmanas, we will inflict punishment together with a fine. 

V.V. Mirashi, “Chammak Plates of Vakataka King 

Pravarasena II’, Inscriptions df the Vakatakas, CII, vol. 5, 

Ootacamund, 1963, pp. 14, 26. 
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In the village of Cendalüra in Kavacakara-bhoga [a subdivision] of 
this [district of] Kamma(n)ka-rastra the king's domain in the four 
directions amounts to eight hundred pattikas. [Of this] a field amounting 
altogether to four hundred and thirty-two pattikas has been given by 
Us as a Brahmadeya with the exception of the land enjoyed by temples 
(devabhoga), for cultivation accompanied by all immunities to the 
Brahmana Bhavaskandatrata of the Kaundinya gotra and the Chandoga 
Sütra... 

E. Hultzsch,‘Chendalur Plates of Kumaravishnu II," 
El, vol. 8, Delhi, 1981, p. 236. 


2(e) Trade 


This is a large oceanic island lying in the Indian sea. Among the Indians 
it goes by the name of Sieledipa . . . As its position is central, the island 
is a great resort of ships from all parts of India . . . And from the inner 
countries, I mean China and other marts in that direction, it receives silks, 
aloes, clovewood, sandalwood, and their other products, and these it again 
passes on to the outer ports, I mean to Male, where pepper grows, and to 
Kalliana, where copper is produced and seasame wood and materials for 
dress; for it is also a great mart of trade; and to Sindu also, where musk 
or castor is got, as well as Androstachus, and to Persia and the Homerite 
country, and to Adule. Receiving in return the traffic of these marts, and 
transmitting it to the inner parts, the island exports to each of these at the 
same time her own products. Sindu is the frontier country of India, for 
the river Indus, that is, the Phison, which empties itself into the Persian 
Gulf, separates Persia from India. The following are the most famous 
commercial marts in India: —Sindus, Orrhotha, Kalliana, Sibor, Male, 
which has five marts that export pepper, Parti, Mangarouth, Salopatana, 
Nalopatana, Poudopatana. Then out in the ocean at the distance of five 
days and nights from the mainland lies Sieledipa, that is, Taprobane. Then, 
again, farther away and on the mainland is the mart Marallo, which exports 
chank-shells, then comes Kaber, which exports alabandenum. ; 
: i : Christian To hy’, in Ancient India 
Co o CE dae TW. McCrindle, trans., 
Westminster, 1901, Amsterdam reprint, 1971, pp. 160-62. 


A Gupta Gold Coin of Asvamedha Type 


No.: 154 

Weight: 115.1 

Size: .9 i 

Observe: Base of yüpa is two-stepped. No string of beads above the 
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horse. One end of the raśanā falls behind the yüpa on 1 and the other, 
under the horse’s neck. Casata is not visible. Neck Strap is absent, 
Crescent above the haunch of the horse. Legend beginning at I, 
rajadharajapri . . . (IX) tyahrta. Slightly worn. 

Reverse: Towel in the 1. hand clear. The süci is divided into three parts 
by two circular ornamentations. A$vamedhaparakamah. 


A.S, Altekar, Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in the 
Bayana Hoard, Bombay, 1954, p. 40. 


A Pallava Coin 


Copper. Slightly oval in shape. Diameter 1 cm. 
Weight: 1.558 grammes. 
Obverse: Within a dotted circle, seated figure of a bull facing right. 
Reverse: Within a circle, a one-line legend reading Sri rr in Pallava 
Grantha characters of the 7th-8th century A.D. 


Moreshwar K. Dikshit,'Four South Indian Coins in the 
Leyden Museum*, JNSI, vol. 24, pts. 1 & 2, 1962, p. 45. 


Section 3 


SOCIETY 


Sectional Note 


The fact that social norms and practices varied according to the 
characteristics of various regions is given due recognition in the 
Smrtis and other types of literature of the period. It is thus 
necessary to speak of the social structures of regions or of different 
cultural and settlement areas which on the basis of contemporary 
references may be categorized into forest, village and urban 
regions (see Section 2). It may be repeated that in early Tamil 
Sources too (see Chapter IV, Section 1) the different patterns of 
Social behaviour are said to have corresponded to different regions 
such as the plains, the mountainous tracts, the littoral and so on. 
While thus, the Brahmanical sources repeat the fourfold varna 
scheme and although, as seen earlier, varnasamkara was a chief 
concern of the theorists, there is enough evidence in other 
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contemporary sources to show actual deviations from this scheme. 
Instances are found not only of anuloma but of pratiloma 
marriages as well; professions did not strictly follow what had 
been laid down in the Dharmaśāstras and such deviations were 
obviously not all cases of apad-dharma. One even hears in the 
Dagakumaracarita of a colony in the Vindhyan region of 
Brahmana robbers following the Kirata profession. 

The occupational mobility within the caste system is unlikely 
to have extended to the levels of ‘low’ castes. If according to 
current architectonic norms the four varnas were assigned four 
quarters in a town, the Candalas were required to live away from 
it. Vatsyayana, who details the accomplishments and wifely 
virtues of high caste ladies, speaks also of the daily chores of 
domestic female slaves. The contrast unconsciously drawn by him 
between two types of women represents the general contrast of a 
stratified society. 


3(a) Patterns of Settlement 


Description of a Forest Settlement 


.. . Entering, he saw while still at some distance a forest settlement, 
distinguished by woodland districts turned grey by the smoke from 
granaries of wild grain in which heaps of burning sastika chaff sent up 
a blaze. Wherein were huge banyans, encircled with cowpens formed 
of a quantity of dry branches; tiger-traps, constructed in fury at the 
slaughter of young calves; zealous foresters violently seizing the axes 
of trespassing woodcutters; and Durga arbours built of tree clumps in 
the thickets, The outskirts being for the most part forest, many parcels 
of rice-land, threshing ground, and tilth were being apportioned by small 
farmers, and that with no little vigour of language, since it was mainly 


spade culture and they were anxious for the support of their families, 


No great amount of coming and going tramped the earth owing to the 
difficulty of ploughing the sparsely scattered fields covered with kasa 
grass, with their few clear spaces, their black soil stiff as black iron, the 
branches bursting from the tree trunks set up here and there, their growths 
ealth of alambusa, and their kokilaksa 


of impenetrable Syamaka, their w 
bushes not yet cleared away. Near the village scaffolds constructed above 
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ground suggested incursions of wild beasts. 


The Harsa-Carita of Bana, E.B. Cowell and F.W. 
Thomas, trans., Indian ed., Delhi, 1968, pp. 225-26. 


The dwelling-houses of the Bráhmanas are situated to the north, of the 
Ksatriyas to the east, and so on with the rest . D: 

The angles (north-east, etc.) in towns, villages, and houses, are 
attended with evils for those who abide there, but persons of the lowest 
tribes, $vapácas and such like, will prosper in them... 

A declivity on the north side is deemed fit for Brahmanas; one on 
the east, for Ksatriyas, and so forth. But there are those also who opine 
that Bráhmanas may dwell in any direction, and the other classes 
according to their rank . . . 

Brhatsamhita, LIII. 70, 84, 91,*The Brhat-Samhita or Complete 
System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira’, H. Kern, trans., 
JRAS, New Series, vol. 6, 1873, pp. 291, 293-94. 


3(b) Cities and Buildings 


As to their inhabited towns and cities the quadrangular walls of the 
Cities . . . are broad and high, while the thoroughfares are narrow tortuous 
passages. The shops are on the highways and booths (or inns) line the 
roads. Butchers, fishermen, public performers, executioners, and 
Scavengers have their habitations marked by a distinguishing sign. They 
are forced to live outside the City and they sneak along on the left when 
Boing about in the hamlets. As to the construction of houses and 
enclosing walls, the country being low and moist, most of the citywalls 
are built of bricks, while walls of houses and enclosures are wattled 


flatroofed rooms, and are coated with chunam, and covered with tiles 
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construction for the tiers of the terraces or the rows of high rooms. 
Their doors open to the east, and the throne faces east. 

For seats all use corded benches. The royal family, the grandees, 
officials and gentry adorn their benches in different ways, but all have 
the same style (or form) of seat. The sovereign's dais is exceedingly 
wide and high, and it is dotted with small pearls. What is called the 
*Lion's Seat’ (that is, the actual throne,) is covered with fine cloth, and 
is mounted by a jewelled footstool. The ordinary officials according to 
their fancy carve the frames of their seats in different ways, and adorn 
them with precious substances. 


Thomas Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, 
Ist edition, 1961, Delhi, pp. 147-48. 


3(c) A Nàgaraka and His Life 


After having finished his education, the accomplished man should set 
himself to the acquisition of wealth by acceptance of gifts (as in the case 
of a Bráhmana), victory in war (as in the case of a Ksatriya), commerce 
(as in the case of a Vaiáya) or service (as in the case of a Südra); and 
having earned it by his efforts or come into it by succession or by both, 
should lead the life of an urban citizen. He should reside where he has a 
good chance of earning riches but should for preference select a city, a 
metropolis or a big or a small town for residence. He should build for 
himself a house with compartments for different uses near a source of 
water supply and with a garden and a summer house . . . 

The man about town should, on rising before sunrise, ease himself, 
cleanse his teeth with brushes fashioned out of twigs and water, should 
moderately perfume himself with the help of pastes, aromatic fumes 
and scented extracts, should tint his lips with a little wax and lac dye, 
should look at himself in the mirror and should take into his hand his 
box of prepared betels and spices that sweeten the breath. All these 
done, he should set forth for the day’s business. He should bathe 
everyday, get his limbs massaged with oil every alternate day, use soap 
every third day, shave his face every fourth day and his private parts 
(pubic hairs) every fifth day, and use depilatories every tenth day. He 
should always stay in a covered place to check perspiration (ie. should 
avoid going out into the open sun which causes perspiration and an 
unpleasant body odour). He should take his meals in the morning and 
in the afternoon or evening . . - 4 

The following are the social duties of a man about town, which he 
should observe as a matter of course: 
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Assembly of citizens on festival clays sacred to deities 
(ghatanivandhana): 

On these days the citizens should assemble at the Sárasvata Bhavana or 
the town institute hall where local or foreign artists (mainly singers) 
will display their skill. On the following day these artists will receive 
their due honour and rewards, when some of them may be retained and 
requested to give a further exhibition, while others may be dismissed, 
according as their performance is liked or disliked by the beaux. Such 
assemblies should take place once in a fortnight or a month on a date 
previously arranged. The citizens must cooperate with one another and 
act in concert both in times of festivals as well as in the conduct of 
pastimes. The duty of a citizen to the community consists in assisting 
the numbers of the community on these occasions of general assembly 
and on occasions of sorrow by helping in the reception of the guests 
and artists and by offering consolation in times of sorrow. 


Social gatherings (gosthisamavaya) 


Meetings at houses of courtesans, in dice-rooms (casinos) or at the 
residence of friends or acquaintances who are equally matched in 
learning, intelligence, character, wealth and age are called gosthis (clubs 
or salons). At these soirees there shall be agreeable discourse on 
questions of poetry and the testing of knowledge of one another in the 
various arts. Glamorous and fascinating courtesans should be warmly 
received and duly honoured with attentions rendered by female servitors. 


Drinking parties (samapanaka) 


They should visit one another’s house in rotation and there hold drinking 
parties. The drinks will consist of sweet wines (madhu), maireya (a 
kind of wine made in the town of Mira), spirits and fermented liquors 
(asava) to the accompaniment of various kinds of salts, fruits, green 
salads and bitter, pungent and sour condiments and sauces that go well 
With the drinks. The courtesans should be given drink first and the 
gentlemen will drink after them. 


Garden parties (udyanagamana) 


Journeys to fashionable gardens should be made in the same manner as 
drinking parties, i.e. gardens of friends in the same social set should be 
selected for holding parties by rotation. Gentlemen should go there on 
horseback, well-dressed and accompanied by courtesans and followed 
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by servants, in the forenoon. There they should enjoy the day in various 
agreeable diversions and should engage themselves, to pass the time, in 
witnessing such pleasant pastimes as cock-fights, quailfights, ram-fights, 
games of chess and dice, dancing, acrobatics, and theatricals, etc. They 
should also in the summer season join in water sports in artificial tanks 
in which there are no noxious creatures like crocodiles, etc. In the 
evening they should return from the garden after having received 
bouquets and garlands made of flowers from the garden. 


Popular festivities (samasyakrida) 


Gentlemen should also take part in popular and community festivities, 
some of which are held in all states and some, again, are of local 
observance. They are participated in by all classes of people but 
gentlemen are required to show greater skill and proficiency in them 
than the ordinary people. Most prominent among these sports are those 
held on the Diwali night, the full moon night preceding it 
(Kojagarapirnima, on which everyone should keep awake and make 
merry), and the thirteenth day of the first full moon in spring 
(Madanatrayoda$i). o 

Where a gentleman cannot procure company or would not mix with 
the available gentry, he should keep a suite of followers according to 
his means in order to keep up the traditional state of a gentleman. 

Where a gentleman is the master of an establishment, his mistress 
will the either his wife or a courtesan; but where the principal party is a 
woman (either a wife, a widow or a courtesan), the order will be reversed, 
i.e. the woman will act as if she were a gentleman and the object of her 
attentions will be a gentleman. The attendants in that case will, 
accordingly, differ in sex, a gentleman's retinue consisting of males 
and a woman's retinue of females . . . 

Kámasütra, B.N. Basu, trans., Calcutta, 1944, pp. 47-53. 


3(d) The Caste System 


Relation among castes : 
There are four orders of hereditary clan distinctions. The first is that of 
the Brahmanas or ‘purely living’; these keep their principles and live 
continently, strictly observing ceremonial purity, The second order is 
that of the Ksatriyas, the race of kings; this order has held sovereignty 
for many generations, and its aims are benevolence and mercy. The 
third order is that of the Vai&yas or class of traders who barter 
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commodities and pursue gain far and near. The fourth class is that of 
the $üdras or agriculturists: these toil at cultivating the soil and are 
industrious at sowing and reaping. These four castes form classes of 
various degrees of ceremonial purity. The members of a caste marry 
within the caste, the great and the obscure keeping apart. Relations 
whether by the father's or the mother's side do not intermarry, and a 
woman never contracts a second marriage. There are also the mixed 
castes; numerous clans formed by groups of people according to their 
kinds... 

Watters, op. cit., p. 168. 


Flexibility in the Functioning of Caste 


In times of extreme distress, a Brahmana can live by the occupation of 
a Ksatriya (i.e. by adopting a military life), or by that of a Vaisya (i.e. 
commerce and agriculture). Getting over that (distress), he shall, after 
purifying his own self [by penances], wend a [righteous] way. 

Even when [adopting] the life of a Vai$ya for maintenance, he shall 
never sell fruits, precious stones, linen cloth, soma-plant, men, apüpa 
(a small round cake of flour), a creeper, sesame seeds, boiled rice, treacle, 
any corrosive or acid substance, curd, thickened milk, clarified butter, 
water, weapons, spirituous liquor, wax, grapes, honey, shell-lac, kusa- 
grass,earth, hide, flowers, blanket, hairs, butter-milk, poison, land, silk- 
cloth, indigo-dye, salt, meat, a whole-hoofed animal (as a horse, etc.), 
lead, vegetable leaves, wet medicinal herbs, incense, [wild] animals 
as well as scents. But for religious purposes he can sell sesame seeds by 
taking an equal quantity of rice [in exchange]. 

Shell-lac, salt and meal, when sold [by a Brahmana] make [him] 
outcasted. [The selling of] milk, curd and wine degrades [him] to an 
inferior caste (i.e. makes him a Sidra). 

If a Brahmana in times of distress, accepts gifts [from any one], or 
takes his food anywhere, he is not affected by sin, for he is like the fire 
or the sun. 

Agriculture, fine arts, teaching for money, usury, driving carts for 
hire, use of hilly woods and twigs, service, [use of articles grown in a] 
marshy place, [seeking refuge with] the king, and begging alms, are the 
means of livelihood in times of extreme distress. 

Remaining hungry for three days, he may steal rice from a caste 
other than a Brahmana. When after taking it, he is charged [with theft], 
he must speak out all religiously. 

Being informed of his conduct, family, character, his knowledge of 
$ruti, his studies, austerity, [and the number of] his family members, 
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the king shall settle on him an honest mode of living. 
Yajfiavalkyasamhita, 111. 35-44, The Dharma Sastra or 
the Hindu Law Codes, Manmatha Nath Dutt, trans., 
vol. 1, Delhi, 1977, pp. 123-24. 


3(e) Change of Occupation 


From the district of Lata . . . to [this] city of DaSapura there came, full 
of respect, — first, in thought; and afterwards [in person] in a band, 
together with [their] children and kinsmen, men who were renowned in 
the world for [skill in their] craft [of silk-weaving] and, who, being 
manifestly attracted by the virtues of the kings of the country, gave no 
thought to the continuous discomforts produced by the journey and its 
accompaniments . . . x 
So assembling together, [and] day by day received into greater 
friendship by [their] constant associates, [and] honourably treated like 
sons by the kings, in joy and happiness they settled in [this] city. Some 
of them [became] excessively well-acquainted with the scienċe of 
archery, [in which the twanging of the bow is] pleasing to the ear; others, 
devoting themselves to hundreds of excellent achievements, [became] 
acquainted with wonderful tales; and others unassuming in [their] 
modesty [and] devoted to discourses of the true religion, [became] able 
to say much that was free from harshness [and yet was] salutary. Some 
excelled in their own business [of silk weaving]; and by others, possessed 
of high aims, the science of astrology was mastered; and even today 
others of them, valorous ih battle, effect by force the distraction of [their] 
enemies. So also others, wise, possessed of charming wives, [and] 
belonging to a famous and mighty lineage, are decorated with 
achievements that befit [their] birth; and others, true to [their] promises 
[and] firm in friendship with the accompaniment of confidence, are 
skilled in conferring favours upon [their] intimates. [And so] the guild 
Shines gloriously all around, through those who are of this sort, and 
through others who, — overcoming the attachment for worldly objects; 
being characterized by piety; [and] possessing most abundant goodness, 
— [are] very oods in an earthly habitation . . . 
J.F. Fleet,'Mandasor Stone Inscription of Kumaragupta 


d Bandhuvarman (the Malava years 493 and 529)’, CII, 
ios vol. 3, London, 1988, pp. 84-5. 


3(f) Marriage 
The first requisites of a bride are that she should be of the same social 
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class as the bridegroom and not have been betrothed to anybody else. 
She should come of a respectable family and have parents living. She 
should be at least three years younger than the bridegroom, well-behaved, 
rich and well-attended and possessed of a large number of relatives. 
She should be beautiful and accomplished and have auspicious marks 
on her body. She should not have excess or deficiency of teeth, nails, 
ears, hair and eyes, nor should she have undeveloped breasts, or be of a 
frail constitution. 

Basu, Kamasitra, p. 61. 


In the southern country is well known a great race of most eminent 
Brahmanas named Vallüras, which [race] has accumulated religious 
merit and glory since [the age of] Brahma . . . 

In that [race] was born famous Yajñā [pati] . . . 

His son was Deva, who being wise, learned, proficient in political 
wisdom and engaged in the performance of religious rites, resembled 
the god (Krsna)... 

From him was born Soma, a second moon as it were; who, 
performing religious duties as enjoined by the Vedas and Smrtis gave 
his love [equally] to wives of the two [castes], born in Brahmana and 
Ksatriya families. 

On a Ksatriya wife of noble birth and character, he begot a good 
looking son named Ravi, possessed of marks of royalty who established 
his sway over the whole territory, 

From the Brahmana wives he obtained sons who fulfilled their desires 
in mastering the Vedas — whose habitation named Vallüra is even now 
[well-known] in the southern country. 

V.V. Mirashi, ‘Ghatotkacha Cave Inscription of 
Varahadeva‘, CII, vol. 5, Ootacamund, 1963, p. 118. 


3(g) Position and Duties of Women 


At appropriate times of the year, and when they happen to be cheap, 
she should buy earth, bamboos, firewood, skins, and iron pots, as also 
salt and oil. Fragrant substances, vessels made of the fruit of the plant 
Wrightea antidysenterica, or oval leaved wrightea, medicines, and other 
things which are always wanted, should be obtained when required and 
kept in a secret place of the house. The seeds of the radish, the potato, 
the common beet, the Indian wormwood, the mango, the cucumber, the 
egaplant, the kusmanda, the pumpkin gourd, the surana, the Bignonia 
indica, the sandal wood, the Premna spinosa, the garlic plant, the onion, 
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and other vegetables, should be bought and sown at the proper seasons. 
The expenditure of the year should be regulated by the profits. The 
milk that remains after the meals should be turned into ghee or clarified 
butter. Oil and sugar should be prepared at home; spinning and weaving 
should also be done there; and a store of ropes and cords, and barks of 
trees for twisting into ropes should be kept. She should also attend to 
the pounding and cleaning of rice, using its small grain and chaff in 
some way or other. She should pay the salaries of the servants, look 
after the tilling of the fields, and keeping of the flocks and herds, 
superintend the making of vehicles, and take care of the rams, cocks, 
quails, parrots, starlings, cuckoos, peacocks, monkeys, and deer; and 
finally adjust the income and expenditure of the day. The worn-out 
clothes, should be given to those servants who have done good work, 
in order to show them that their services have been appreciated, or they 
may be applied to some other use. The vessels in which wine is prepared, 
as well as those in which it is kept, should be carefully looked after, 
and put away at the proper time. All sales and purchases should also be 
well attended to. The friends of her husband she should welcome by 
presenting them with flowers, ointment, incense, betel-leaves, and betel 
nut. Her father-in-law and mother-in-law she should treat as they deserve, 
always remaining dependent on their will, never contradicting them, 
speaking to them in few and not harsh words, not laughing loudly in 
their presence, and acting with their friends and enemies as with her 
own. In addition to the above she should not be vain, or too much taken 
up with her enjoyments. She should be liberal towards her servants, 
and reward them on holidays and festivals; and not give away anything 
without first making it known to her husband. 
Kamasitra IV. 1, The Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, Sir Richard 
Burton and F.F. Arbuthnot, trans., London, 1963, pp. 199—200. 


The headman of the village, the king's officer employed there, and 
the man whose business it is to glean corn, can gain over female villagers 
simply by asking them. It is on this account that this class of women 
are called unchaste women by voluptuaries. 

The union of the above-mentioned men with this class of woman 
takes place on the occasions of unpaid labour, of filling the granaries in 
their houses, or working in the fields, and of purchasing cotton wool, 
flax, hemp, and thread, and at the season of the purchase, sale and 
exchange of various other articles, as well as at the time of doing various 
other works. In the same way the superintendents of cow pens enjoy 
the women in the cow pens; and the officers, who have the 
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superintendence of widows, of the women who are without supporters, 
and of women who have left their husbands, have sexual intercourse 
with these women . . . Lastly, the superintendents of markets have a 
great deal to do with the female villagers at the time of their making 
purchases in the market. 

Kàmasütra, ibid, pp. 231-32. 


Sati 


. + + [There is] the glorious Bhanugupta, the bravest man on the earth, 
a mighty king, equal to Partha, exceedingly heroic, and along with him, 
Goparaja followed. . . [his] friends [and came] here. [And] having fought 
a very famous battle, he [who was but little short of being equal to] the 
celestial [king (Indra)], [died and] went to heaven; and [his] devoted, 
attached, beloved, and beauteous wife, in close companionship, 
accompanied [him] into the funeral pyre. 
J.F. Fleet, “Eran Posthumous Pillar Inscription of 
Goparaja in the year 191’, CI, III, p. 93. 


3(h) Dress: Clothing Materials 


The inner clothing and outward attire of the people have no tailoring; 
as to colour a fresh white is esteemed and motley is of no account. The 
men wind a strip of cloth round the waist, and upto the armpits and 
leave the right shoulder bare. The women wear a long robe which covers 
both shoulders and falls down loose. The hair on the crown of the head 
is made into a coil, all the rest of the hair hanging down. Some clip 
their mustaches or have other fantastic fashions. Garlands are worn on 
the head; and necklaces on the body. 

The names for their clothing materials are kiao-she-ye (kauseya) 
and muslin (tieh) and calico (pu), kauseya being silk from a wild 
silkworm; ch'ü (or ch’u)-mo (ksauma) a kind of linen, han (or 
kan)-po-lo (kambala) a texture of fine wool (sheep's wool or goat's 
hair) and ho-Ja-Ii (ral?) a texture made from the wool of a wild animal— 
this wool being fine and soft and easily spun and woven is prized as à 
material for clothing. In north India where the climate is very cold closely 
fitting jackets are worn somewhat like those of the Tartars (Hu) . . . 


Yuan Chwang’ Watters Travels, p. 148. 


3(i) Education 
In beginning the education of their children and winning them on the 
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progress they follow the ‘Twelve Chapters’. When the children are seven 
years of age the great treatises of the Five Sciences are gradually 
communicated to them. The first science is Grammar which teaches 
and explains words, and classifies their distinctions. The second is that 
of the skilled professions [concerned with] the principles of the 
mechanical arts, the dual processes, and astrology. The third is the 
science of medicine [embracing] exorcising charms, medicine, the use 
of the stone, the needle, moxa. The fourth is the science of reasoning, 
by which the orthodox and the heterodox are ascertained, and the true 
and false are thoroughly sought out. The fifth is the science of the Internal 
which investigates and teaches the five degrees of religious attainments 
(lit. the ‘five vehicles’) and the subtle doctrine of karman. 

Tbid, pp. 154-55. 


Nalanda University 


The priests, to the number of several thousands, are men of the highest 
ability and talent. Their distinction is very great at the present time, and 
there are many hundreds whose fame has rapidly spread through distant 
regions. Their conduct is pure and unblamable. They follow in sincerity 
the precepts of the moral law. The rules of this convent are severe, and 
all the priests are bound to observe them. The countries of India respect 
them and follow them. The day is not sufficient for asking and answering 
profound questions. From morning till night they engage in discussion, 
the old and the young mutually help one another. Those who cannot 
discuss questions out of the Tripitaka are little esteemed, and are obliged 
to hide themselves for shame. Learned men from different Cities, on 
this account, who desire to acquire quickly a renown in discussion, come 
here in multitudes to settle their doubts, and then the streams [of their 
wisdom] spread far and wide. For this reason some persons usurp the 
name [of Nalanda students], and in going to and fro receive honour in 
consequence. If men of other quarters desire to enter and take part in 
the discussions, the keeper of the gate proposes some hard questions; 
many are unable to answer, and retire. One must have studied deeply 
both old and new [books] before getting admission. Those students, 
therefore, who come here as strangers, have to show their ability by 
hard discussion; those who fail compared with those who succeed are 
as seven or eight to ten. The other two or three of moderate talent, 
when they come to discuss in turn in the assembly, are sure to be 
humbled, and to forfeit their renown. But with respect to those of 


conspicuous talent, of solid learning, great ability, illustrious virtue, 
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distinguished men, these connect [their high names] with the succession 
[of celebrities belonging to the college] such as Dharmapala (Hu-fa) 
and Chandrapāla (Hu-yueh), who excited by their bequeathed teaching 
the thoughtless and worldly; Günamati (T. ih-hwui) and Sthiramati (Kin- 
hwui), the streams of whose superior teaching spread abroad even now; 
Prabhamitra (Kwang-yeu), with his clear discourses; Jinamitra (Shing 
yeu), with his exalted eloquence; the pattern and fame [sayings and 
doings] of Jüanacandra (Chi-yueh) reflect his brilliant activity; 
Sigrabuddha (?) (Ming-min), and Silabhadra (Kiai-hien), and other 
eminent men whose names are lost. These illustrious personages, known 
to all, excelled in their attainments (virtue) all their distinguished 
predecessors, and passed the hounds of the ancients in their learning. 
Each of these composed some tens of treatises and commentaries which 
were widely diffused, and which for their perspicuity are passed down 
to the present time . . . 


Si-Yu-ki, S. Beal, op. cit. vol. 2, pp. 170-72. 


Categories of Teachers in Brahmanical Tradition 


He who having initiated a youth and instructed him in the vratas, teaches 
him [one branch of] the Veda [together with its Angas, such as that 
relating to phonetics, and the rest] is called Acārya (teacher). 

He who teaches him [after he has been initiated by another] either 
[an entire branch of the Veda] in consideration of a fee; or part of a 
Veda [without taking a feel], is called Upadhyaya (sub-teacher). 

He who performs sacrifices [whether based upon Sruti or upon Smrti] 
is called Rtvij (officiating priest). . . 

If by instructing a pupil neither religious merit nor wealth are acquired 
and if no sufficient attention is to be obtained from him [for his teacher's 
words], in such soil divine knowledge must not be sown: it would perish 
like fine seed in barren soil. 

Visnusmrti, XXIX. 1-3, 8, The Institutes of Vishnu, Julius 
Jolly, trans., SBE, vol. 7, Oxford, 1880, pp. 121-22. 
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Section 4 


POLITICAL IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS 


Sectional Note 


The political theorists of the period repeat many of the earlier 
formulations regarding the origin of the state, the need for danda 
and so on. The transformation of the primitive state with its 
virtuous subjects governed without laws into one based on 
institutions of property and law is recognized as a historical 
process. The king, whose divine right is upheld by law-givers 
(and that his identification with divine elements is complete, is 
evident from the fourth century A.D. inscription of Samudragupta 
as also from a near-contemporary play Mudraraksasa, where the 
king is declared to be an image of Visnu), is as before expected 
to protect all sections of people in accordance with laws. It is not 
surprising that in the age of Brahmanical ascendancy, honouring 
the Brahmanas was considered to be one of his major functions. 
He was also exhorted to be righteous in general—a king lacking 
in righteousness was feared to bring destruction to his subjects. 

The assumptions of the Brahmanical theorists did not go 
unchallenged and even from Bana’s Kadambari it appears that 
the spirit of questioning the divinity of the king was present, The 
Buddhist attitude is more critical and there is a significant 
reference in which a haughty king is branded as a mere slave of 
the multitude (ganadása) fed by one-sixth share of the crops. If 
in brahmanical thinking the king was expected to be righteous, 
some Buddhist thinkers of the period considered ksatriyavidyà to 
be opposed to righteousness. ig 

The Brahmanical response to the contemporary situation was 
more positive. While trying to define the sources of law they 
clearly declared that the traditional practices of different regions 
and of different social groups should not be violated even in the 
name of canonical texts. This framework for integration applied 
to political structures as well and it may be assumed that the 
process of political expansion in any given period or region had 
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to come to terms with such structures in other regions, although 
it was political expediency which finally decided the nature of 
integration. The Guptas put an end to the independent existence 
of the ganarájyas, but let a number of local political structures 
survive. In their own empire, the local elites participated in the 
administration, as in, north Bengal and north Bihar. 


4(a) A King's Duties and Responsibilities and his 
Image: Textual Evidence 


-..& king inaugurated in his kingdom must in the first place conciliate 
his subjects, without obstructing his own duty. Eschewing the seven 
vices, which are radically injurious, he must guard himself from his 
adversaries without departing from good counsel. Just as a man meets 
destruction in eight ways from a fine-wheeled chariot, so undoubtedly 
does even a king without departing from good counsel. And let him 
recognize the bad and good ministers through his enemies’ faults; and 
he must strenuously trace out his enemy's spies by spies. But a king 
must not confide in friends, acquaintances, or relatives; let a king trust 
even in an unfriendly person, if so obliged by his affairs. A king must 
himself be conversant with the stationary, prosperous and deteriorating 
conditions [of state policy], be familiar with the merits of the six 
measures [of military policy], and not be enslaved by desire. 

A king must first subdue himself, and his ministers, then his 
dependants, and afterwards his citizens; then let him fight against his 
enemies. But he who, without having indeed conquered these, desires 
to conquer his adversaries, he, with his own self unsubdued and with 
unsubdued ministers, is killed by his enemies' party. A king must, 
therefore, my son, first conquer desire and the other [passions]; for when 
they are conquered, victory [is his] assuredly; vanquished by them, a 
king Perishes. Desire, and anger, and Covetousness, intoxication and 
pride, joy also, and enemies — these in truth [tend] to destroy kings. 
Let him restrain [himself], recollecting how Pandu himself was killed 
when engrossed in love; and how Anuhrada killed his own son through 
anger; and how Aila was killed through covetousness; how Vena was 
killed by dvijas through intoxication; how Anayus’ son Bali [was killed] 
through pride; Purafijaya, through joy. Recollecting how, when these 
were conquered, high-souled Marutta vanquished all, let a king cast out 
these his own faults. 
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A king should learn the ways of the crow, cuckoo and bee, of the 
deer, serpent and peacock, of the goose, cock and the red goat. A king 
should act like an insect against an opponent; and a king should carry 
out the ways of the ants at a fitting time. A king, who possesses the 
natural character of the moon and the sun, ought to know for the sake 
of good policy the behaviour of sparks of fire and of the seeds of the 
seemul tree. And a king ought to gather wisdom from a courtesan, the 
lotus-flower, and a grasshopper, a doe-hare, and the breast of pregnant 
women, and also from a woman of the cow-herd caste. 

A king should assume the five forms of Indra, the Sun, Yama and 
the Moon, and also of the Wind in the work of government. Just as 
Indra [nourishes] the people on the earth with showers of water for four 
months, so should a king [nourish] them with largesses. Just as the Sun 
draws up the water with his rays for eight months, so [should] a king 
[collect] the tolls and other [due] by truly subtle means. Just as Yama 
restrains friend and foe when the time arrives, so a king should be 
impartial towards friend and foe, towards the vicious and the virtuous. 
Just as by gazing on the full Moon, a man grows affectionate, so, where 
the people are all peaceful, that is the practice [he should adopt] from 
the moon. Just as the wind moves mysterious among all creatures, so 
should a king move among the citizens, ministers and others, and among 
his relatives by [the agency of spies]. 

Markandeyapurana, XXVII, The Markandeya Purana, 
F. Eden Pargiter, trans., Calcutta, 1904, pp. 145-47. 


Now [as regards a king's daily course of life] a king, on rising, 
when he has scarcely washed his mouth fully, must devote the first 
watch of the day to the examination of the day's receipts and expenditure, 
admitting (i.e. taking into account) a handful or half a handful [of 
anything]; and yet even while he hears, the clever superintendents will 
defraud him of twice as much. By the force of their own ingenuity they 
multiply a thousandfold the forty modes of defrauding set. forth 
(ie. pointed out) by Canakya. In the second watch, the prince, with his 
ears painfully assailed by the squabbles of contending subjects, lives a 
most wretched life. Even therein, the judges and others, disposing of 
the suits favourably or unfavourably to the litigants as they please, join 
their sovereign with sin and infamy, and indeed, themselves with money. 
In the third watch, he finds leisure to bathe and eat; but until his food is 
digested, he lives in dread of poison. In the fourth, he rises to stretch 
forth his hands to receive gold (presents). : 

In the fifth, he has to suffer great mental strain on account of the 
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consideration of political schemes. In presenting these, too, the 
counsellors, appearing to be neutral (i.e. impartial), enter into mutual 
agreement, and pervert at will merits and defects, misstate the reports 
of the ambassadors and spies, misrepresent possibilities and 
impossibilities, confound all distinctions of place and time, and live 
upon (i.e. seek their own ends through) the friends of their own partisans 
or enemies; and secretly stirring up internal and external factions, and 
then appearing to allay these openly, they bring their helpless master 
into their power. In the sixth, the king is to divert himself as he likes or 
to consult his ministers [of amusements]; and the time thus alloted for 
self-amusement is an hour and a half. In the seventh watch, he has the 
troublesome task of reviewing his troops. In the eighth he has to worry 
himself with ambitious projects in the company of his generals (war- 
ministers). In the evening, in the first watch of the night, after the 
performance of the evening twilight-duties, he must receive his secret 
emissaries, and through their medium instruct their extremely cruel- 
hearted agents entrusted with the work of using the sword or fire or 
administering poison [where necessary]. In the second, after eating, he 
must begin, like a Brahmana, to con his portion of study. In the third, 
with the sounds of the trumpets he is sent to sleep, which he may enjoy 
in the fourth and fifth; but how possibly can the poor man get any 
repose, his mind being distracted by constant, anxious thought? In the 
sixth, he must begin to prepare for the duties prescribed by the Sastras 
and the business to be attended to. In the seventh, he must consult with 
the ministers regarding the despatch of agents and emissaries; and these 
fellows, as is well-known, increase the money obtained from both sides 
by saying sweet things, by trading on the road, being free from the fear 
of having to pay taxes; and making work even in a slight degree where 
there is none, they wander about at all times. In the eighth, the purohita 
and others, assembling, relate to the king— ‘Last night we saw a bad 
dream; the planets are not favourably situated; besides, the omens are 
evil; so [to avert the threatened misfortune] let propitiatory rites be 
performed. Let all the sacrificial implements be made of gold; when 
this is done, the rites are prolific in their effect. Here are these 
Brahmanas, each like Brahma himself, the benedictory rites performed 
by these lead to a blissful result; they are in distressful poverty have 
large families, are constantly engaged in devotional rites, are endowed 
with Brahmanical lustre, and yet have not received any donations [from 
you]; whatever is given to them will be rewarded by long life 
accompanied by heavenly happiness and good fortune 
(lit. destruction of calamities)’. And thus having persuaded the king to 
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confer rich donations upon them, they secretly enrich themselves through 

these. Thus, leading the day and night in which not the least happiness 

is to be obtainted which abounds in troubles and is full of constant 

worry, — let alone ihe lack of supreme sovereignty on the part of a 
politic prince, his own principality he will find difficult to preserve. 

DaSakumaracarita, Ucchvasa, VIII, The Dasakumaracarita of 

Dandin, M.K. Kale, trans., 4th ed., Delhi, 1966, pp. 135-36. 


An army, people, wealth, a minister, friends, fort; six things 
Who owns them all, a lion lives amid the kings, 

Courage, a liberal hand, wisdom and energy: these four 
Are qualities a king adorn for evermore. 

A sleepless promptitude, knowledge, decision strong: 
These three for aye to rulers of the land belong. 

Kingship, in virtue failing not,all vice restrains, 

In courage failing not, it honour’s grace maintains. 

A king is he who treasure gains, stores up, defends, 

And duly for his kingdom’s weal expends. 

Where king is easy of access, where no harsh word repels, 
That land’s high praises every subject swells. 


With pleasant speech, who gives and guards with powerfull liberal 
hand. 

He sees the world obedient all to his command. 

Who guards the realm and justice strict maintains, 

That king as god o’er subject peoples reigns. 


The king of worth, who can words bitter to his ear endure, 
Beneath the shadow of his power the world abides secure. 
Gifts, grace, right sceptre, care of peoples weal; 
These four a light of dreaded kings reveal. 
The Sacred Kurral of Tiruvalluva-Nayanar, Book II, 
381-90, G.U. Pope, trans., New Delhi, 1980, pp. 57-8. 


Than one who plies the murderer’s trade, more cruel is the king. 
Who all injustice works, his subjects harassing. 

As ‘Give’ the robber cries with lance uplift, 

So kings with sceptred hand implore a gift. ‘ 
Who makes no daily search for wrongs, nor justly rules, that king 
Doth day by day his realm to ruin bring. 

Whose rod from right deflects, who counsel doth refuse, 
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At once his wealth and people utterly shall lose. 
His people's tears of sorrow past endurance, are not they 
Sharp instruments to wear the monarch's wealth away? 
To ruler's rule stability is sceptre right; 
When this is not, quenched is the rulers’ light. 
As lack of rain to thirsty lands beneath, 
Is lack of grace in kings to all that breathe. 
To poverty it adds a sharper sting. 
To live beneath the sway of unjust king. 
Where king from right deflecting, makes unrighteous gain, 
The seasons change, the clouds pour down no rain. 
Where guardian guardeth not, udder of kine grows dry, 
And Brahman's sacred lore will: all forgotten lie. 

Ibid, Book II, 551-60, pp. 78-9. 


4(b) A Royal Encampment: The Army 


. .. Here the royal gate was all dark with crowds of elephants, . . . some 
brought to carry turbans of honour, others to hear drums, some newly 
bound, others acquired as tribute or as presents, some sent by the rangers 
of the elephants' district, or brought in the excitement of a first visit to 
the court or sent at the time of an embassy or presented by the lord of 
a wild settlement or demanded for the spectacle of a mimic battle, or 
given or taken by force, or let loose, or set ready for a watch, or collected 
to conquer all continents like so many mountains to make a bridge over 
the ocean, — all gay with banners, cloths, kettledrums, conches, cowries, 
and unguents, like so many ready-made festival-days for the royal 
ceremonies when the moon enters the asterism Pusya. The place seemed 
all in waves with the plunging horses as they leaped up to the sky in 
anger against the horses of the Sun’s chariot, with their cowries and 
ornaments serving as wings, and challenged Indra’s horse to a contest 
by their joyous neigh, and mocked the whole race of deer as too laggard 
of foot, with the foam curling round the corners of their mouths like a 
scornful laugh, and set the Royal Prosperity herself a-dancing as the 
drum of the ground was struck by their ceaselessly prancing hoofs. 

In another part it was tawny with troops of camels sent or being 
Sent as presents or brought back in return for others which had been 
sent, tawny like monkeys’ cheeks, — like pieces of evening-glow 
spangled with stars, for their mouths were ornamented with lines of 
cowries which were like so many marks left in counting the number of 
leagues which they had travelled — or like red rice-fields covered with 
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red lotuses, for their ears were gay with red cowries; or like old karafija 
forests with hundreds of dry pods cracking, for they were decked with 
strings of ever-jingling golden ornaments; having long tufts of hair and 
variegated threads of wool of five colours hanging near their ears; all 
tawny-red as monkeys’ cheeks. 

In another part it was all white with its masses of white umbrellas, 
like autumnal clouds white through having just emptied themselves of 
their water-stores, or like trees of paradise whose circles of shade are 
annihilated by the splendour of their masses of pearls, or like the lotuses 
on Narayana’s navel with Garuda’s (jewelled) wings resting close to 
them, or like tracts of the Milky Ocean with huge masse s of coral 
shining in them, or like the surface of the serpent Sesa’s hoods with 
large rubies sparkling upon it, or like islands in the White Ganges 
covered with flamingoes—overpowering the summer-brilliance, and 
mocking the splendour of the sun, and drinking up the sunshine, —they 
turned the earth into moonlight, and the sky into a mass of foam, and 
they seemed to create a thousand moonlights out of due time and to 
laugh to scorn all the pomp of Indra. 

In another part it was waving with thousands of stirring cowries 
bright like moonbeams, which seemed to spread a firmament of white 
lotus-fibres, and to make an autumn in every direction with forests of 
kāśa grass blossoming everywhere, and to abolish the rule of the demon 
of ill-luck, dark as the disgrace of a coward king, and to turn the day 
into continual vicissitudes of going and returning by their uplifting and 
lowering, and seemed to steel away the world as its eight regions were 
seen for a moment and then lost. à 

It seemed like a flock of white geese from the shell-amulets in the 
elephant’s ears, or a forest of heavenly trees from the elephants’ banners, 
or a grove of ruby trees from the umbrellas of peacocks' feathers, or 
the stream of the heavenly Ganges from the muslin dresses, or the Milky 
Ocean from the linen robes, or a grove of plantains from the flashing 
emeralds; —it created as it were a second day by the morning-rays of 
the rubies, and made a new sky by the sapphires, and caused an 
unprecedented night by the dark-violet of the mahanila stones. A 
thousand Yamunas seemed to be flowing from the radiance of the 
emeralds, while the flashes of the rubies gleamed like charcoal. 

The camp was filled on every side with conquered hostile vassal 
chiefs, —some who could not find admission hung down their heads 
and seemed in their shame to sink into their own bodies through the 
reflections of their faces which fell on their toe-nails, —others seemed 
to present cowries in obsequious service under the form of the rays 
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issuing from their nails, which were thrown back from the ground which 
was scratched by their hare fingers, —others with the flashing sapphires 
hanging on their breasts seemed to he carrying sword-blades suspended 
from their necks to propitiate their lord's anger, —others with their 
faces darkened by the swarms of bees which flocked attracted by their 
perfumed breath were as if they wore their beards long as in mourning 
for their lost prosperity, —others with circles of bees flying up round 
their crests as if their topknots were flying away afraid of the coming 
mortification of paying homage, — honoured even in being conquered, 
and destitute of every other refuge, —continually asking the servants of 
the different domestic porters who at intervals made their exits and their 
entrances, and whose track was followed by thousands of various 
suppliants, —‘Good sir, will it be today:’ Will the great lord give an 
audience in the hall after he has dined: ‘Or will he come out into the 
outer court?’ and thus spending the day in the hope of an audience. 
Other kings too were there, come from the desire of seeing his glory, 
natives of various countries, who were waiting for the time when he 
would be visible. There were also seated by themselves Jains, Arhatas, 
PaSupatas, mendicants of the school of Parasarya, Brahmana students, 
natives of every land, and savages from every forest that fringes the 
Ocean-shore, and ambassadors from every foreign country. It seemed 
like a creation-ground where the Prajapatis practised their skill, or a 
fourth world made out of the choicest parts of the other three; its glory 
could not be described in hundreds of Mahabharatas,—it must have 
been put together in a thousand golden ages, and its perfection 
constructed with millions of svargas, and it seemed watched over by 
crores of tutelary royal deities. 
The Harsa-Carita of Bana, Cowell and Thomas, 
op. cit., p. 46-49. 


Defences of the Fort 


The cowherdess Madari entered her house with her refugee, after passing 
through the gateway — with the daily flag flying thereon — of the 
fortress walls encircled by a forest of defence and a moat, surmounted 
by a mechanical bow with self-projecting (arrows), a clutching machine 
with its black claws, slings, shooting stones, boiling oils, cauldrons for 
smelting copper, furnaces for smelting iron, baskets of stones (for 
throwing), hooks, chains, traps shaped like andalai birds, iron arms, 
sharp poles, bundles of arrows and of nails, fearful beams, needles to 
be thrust into the fingers (of enemies), the kingfisher machine which 
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would pluck out the eyes (of the enemy), pig-shaped implements, 

bamboo-like machines, heavy weighted bolts, wooden bars thrust across 
the entrance, clubs, missiles, lances, and many more such things. . . 

Ilángo Adigal, Silappadikaram, II, Canto XV, 

‘Adaikkalakkadui’, lines 206-16, The Silappadikaram, V.R. 

Ramachandra Dikshitar, trans., Madras, 1939, p. 218. 


The Four-fold Army 


... O king of the righteous sceptre, and of the lofty standard with the 
bow-emblem! One hundred and two actresses, and two hundred and 
eight accompanying singers, and one hundred jesters who are adepts in 
the ninety-six modes of pasanda, one hundred lofty chariots, five 
hundred spirited elephants, ten thousand steeds with trimmed manes, 
twenty thousand carts laden with different kinds of merchandise from 
the northern country, unknown to other places, with their contents 
marked by pictographs and lastly a thousand kafijukas with well- 
coiffured heads, under the leadership of Safijayan, have arrived at the 


gate... 
Silappadikaram, IIl, Canto XXVI, ‘Kalkotkadai’, 
lines 128-40, ibid., pp. 297-8. 


Hiuen T'sang on Calukyan Army 


In this country, therefore, the troops and cavalry are carefully equipped, 
and the rules of warfare throughly understood and observed. Whenever 
a general is dispatched on a warlike expedition, although he is defeated 
and his army destroyed, he is not himself. subjected to bodily punishment, 
only he has to exchange his soldier's dress for that of a woman, much 
to his shame and chagrin. So, many times, those men put themselves to 
death to avoid such disgrace. . . 


S. Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsang by the Sharhan Hwui-li, 
2nd ed., London, 1911, pp. 146-47. 


4(c) Punishment (Danda) 


In former ages men were strictly virtuous and devoid of mischievous 
propensities, Now that avarice and malice have taken possession of them, 
judicial proceedings have been established. 


Brhaspatismrti, I. 1. Julius Jolly, trans., SBE, vol. 33, 
am Oxford, 1889, p. 277. 


As the government is honestly administered and the people live 
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together on good terms, the criminal class is small. The statute law is 
sometimes violated and plots made against the Sovereign; when the crime 
is brought to light the offender is imprisoned for life; he does not suffer 
any corporal punishment, but alive and dead he is not treated as member 
of the community (lit. as a man). For offences against social morality, 
and disloyal and unfilial conduct, the punishment is to cut off the nose, 
or an ear, or a hand, or a foot, or to banish the offender to another 
country or into the wilderness. Other offences can be atoned for a money 
payment. 

Yuan Chwang's Travels, Watters, pp. 171-72. 


4(d) Taxation and Revenue 


As pure and impure waters become alike on their junction in the ocean, 
even so (all) property acquired by a king (becomes pure in his hands). 
As gold, on being thrown into blazing fire, acquires purity, even so 

all gains become pure in the hands of kings. 
Naradasmrti, XVIII. 45-6, Jolly, pp. 220-21. 


As the government is generous official requirements are few. Families 
are not registered, and individuals are not subject to forced labour 
contributions. Of the royal land there is a fourfold division: one part is 
for the expenses of government and state worship, one for the 
endowment of great public Servants, one to reward high intellectual 
eminence, and one for acquiring religious merit by gifts to the various 
sects. Taxation being light, and forced services being sparingly used, 
everyone keeps to his hereditary Occupation and attends to his patrimony. 
The king’s tenants pay one-sixth of the produce as rent. Tradesman go 
to and fro bartering their merchandise after paying light duties at ferries 
and barrier stations. Those who are employed in the government service 
are paid according to their work. They go abroad on military service or 
they guard the palace; the summonses are issued according to 
circumstances and after proclamation of the reward the enrolment is 
awaited. Ministers of state and common officials all have their portion 
of land, and are maintained by the cities assigned to them . . . 


Yuan Chwang’s Travels, Watters, pp. 176-77. 


- * The triumphant king issued the following proclamation by 
beating a drum placed upon the back of an elephant which was sent 
throughout the city: Release all prisoners from the prison. Remit 
all taxes from those who owe them, Let all who find unclaimed things 
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and discover treasure trove enjoy them. 


Silappadikaram, lI. Canto XXIII, ‘Katturaikadai’, 
lines 12631, Dishitar, op. cit., p. 268. 


4(e) Administrative Officials 
Evidence of Gupta Seals (Basarh, north Bihar) 


Circular area, single border line, diam. 2/4", Laksmi standing in group 
of trees with elephants pouring water over her. Two dwarfish attendants 
holding objects like money bags. Horizontal line, below: 

Kumaramatyadhikaranasya 

‘(Seal) of the Chief of Princes’ Ministers’ 

Circular area, single border line, diameter 1%", elephants, no 
attendants. Horizontal line, below: 

(1) Yuvaraja-padiya-kumara 

(2) matyadhikarana 

‘His Highness the Yuvaraja; the Chief of Princes’ Ministers’ . . . 

Circular area, indented border line, diam. 2%" to 274". Laksmi with 
elephants standing on flowers, kneeling male on each side with a knob 
his head. Money bag in front, from which he throws down small round 
objects (coins ?). Two horizontal lines, below: 

(1) Sti-Yuvaraja-bhattaraka-padiya 

(2) kumaramatyadhikaranasya 

*(Seal) of His Highness, the illustrious Yuvaraja (and) Bhattáraka, 
the Chief of Princes’ Ministers’. j 

Circular area, indented border line, diam. 2". Kalasa with $ri to right 
and Sankha to left. Two horizontal lines, below: 

(1) Yuvaraja-bhattaraka— 

(2) pàdiya-bal-adhi 

(3) karanasya | 

*(Seal) of His Highness the Yuvaraja (and) Bhattáraka, the Chief of 
Military Forces' f ) 

- . . Oval area, 2%" x 4" Humped bull couchant. Horizontal line, 
below: 

Mahàdandanayaka-àdhikarana 

*(Seal) of the Judge! Agnigupta". . . 1 

ek area, single iens j diam. 1". Hemispherical object, 
perhaps money-chest. . , Small and large horizontal lines, ends turned 
upwards, below: $ 


1. Mahadandanayaka possibly means ‘Commander of the army'—Ed. 
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[V]aisàly-adhisthàn-ádhikarana 
"The Chief of the Government of Vaisali (City Magistrate?)." 
Archaelogical Survey of India, Annual Report, 1903-04, 
pp. 107-10. 


In the South 


[We send greeting] to our lords of provinces, vattas, royal princes, 

generals, rulers of districts, custom-house officers, prefects of countries 

and others, to the freeholders of various villages, to herdsmen, cowherds, 

ministers, foresters, gumikas, tüthikas, nevikas, and all others employed 
in our service, to roaming [spies] and warriors,. . . 

Hirahadagalli Plates of Sivaskandavarman, lines 3-7, in 

G. A. Bühler, *Prakrit Grant of the Pallava King 

Sivaskandavarman’, El, vol. 1, New Delhi, 1971. 


There were assembled in these streets the five great groups of the 
king's councillors (aimperumkulu) and the eight great bodies of the 
king's retinue (enperayam), princes of the blood royal, sons of the 
merchant aristocracy, fast riders on horseback, groups of elephant riders, 
and charioteers whose chariots were drawn by horses for the glorification 
of their highly reputed ruler’s Sway over this wide world. 

Silappadikaram, I. Canto V, ‘Indiravilavoréduttakadai’, 
lines 157-64, trans., Dikshitar, op. cit., pp. 117. 


How a King should Select and Employ Officers 


Who good and evil scanning, ever makes the good his joy; 

Such man of virtuous mood should king employ. 

Who swells the revenues, spreads plenty o’er the land, 

Seeks out what hinders progress, his the workman’s hand. 

A loyal love with wisdom, clearness, mind from avarice free; 

Who hath these four good gifts should ever trusted be. 

Even when tests of every kind are multiplied, 

Full many a man proves otherwise, by action tried! 

No specious fav’rite should the king’s commission bear, 

But he that knows, and work performs with patient care. 

Let King first ask, ‘Who shall the deed perform’ and ‘What the deed?’. 
Of hour befitting both assured, let every work proceed. 

“This man, this work shall thus work outlet’, thoughtful king command; 
Then leave the matter wholly in his servant’s hand. 

As each man’s special aptitude is known, 

Bid each man make that special work his own. 
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Fortune deserts the king who ill can bear 

Informal friendly ways of men his toils who share. 

Let king search out his servant's deeds each day; 
When these do right, the world goes rightly on its way. 


The Sacred Kurral of Tiruvalluva-Nayanar, Book Il, 
511-20, Pope, pp. 73-4 


Section 5 


LAW: LEGAL IDEAS, USAGES 
AND INSTITUTIONS 


Sectional Note 


Three major Smrti works of the period, those of Brhaspati, Narada 
and Katyayana furnish details about law and the legal system. As 
can be expected in the context of the period, the legal set-up was 
largely a part of the political set-up. Thus dharmadhikarana, the 
highest court, was recommended to have the same type of 
composition as political bodies, although its specialized functions 
required the presence of legal personnel such as the judge, the 
assessors and so on. The sources of law, as in the case of social 
norms, were sacred canon and approved customs and usages. The 
recognition given to the latter makes it little surprising that the 
earlier titles of law had by now in the smrti works proliferated 
into 132 divisions. ni 

The legal.system was no doubt a part of the political system, 
but different levels of political organization may be expected to 
have their parallels in legal institutions as well. The fact that the 
system had to reckon with a variety of sources of law— 
corresponding to different components in a social structure or to 
regional variations — may imply that justice was never thoroughly 
in the grip of a civil bureaucracy. Katyayana pleads for the 
representation of merchants in the court — a recognition given 
to them in the local level administrative set-ups of several areas 
as well; there are various categories of courts mentioned by 
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Narada: kula (village council), sreni (guilds), ganas, etc. lay 
outside the purview of any uniform set of laws or judicial 
procedures. 


5(a) Authority and Source of Law 


Let the king or a member of a twice-born caste officiating as chief 
judge try causes, acting on principles of equity, and abiding by the 
opinion of the judges, and by the doctrine of the sacred law. 

For persons roaming the forest, a court should be held in the forest; 
for warriors, in the camp; and for merchants, in the caravan. 

Cultivators, artisans [such as Carpenters or others, artists, 
moneylenders, companies [of tradesmen], dancers, persons wearing the 
token of a religious order (such as Pāśupatas), and robbers should adjust 
their disputes according to the rules of their own profession. 

[The king] should cause the disputes of ascetics and of persons versed 
in sorcery and witchcraft to be settled by persons familiar with the three 
Vedas only, and not [decide them] himself, for fear of rousing their 
resentment, 

Relatives, companies [of artisans], assemblies [of co-habitants] and 
other persons duly authorised by the king, should decide lawsuits among 
men, excepting causes concerning violent crimes (sáhasa). 

[Meetings of] kindred, companies [of artisans], assemblies [of 
cohabitants], and chief judges, are declared to be resorts for the passing 
of a sentence, to whom he whose cause has been previously tried may 
appeal in succession. 

When a cause has not been [duly] investigated by [meetings o 
kindred, it should be decided after due deliberation M xir for 
artisans]; when it has not been [duly] examined by companies [of 
artisans, it should be decided] by assemblies [of Co-habitants]; and when 
it has not been [sufficiently] made out by such assemblies, [it should be 
tried] by appointed [judges]. 

Judges are superior in authority to [meetings of] kindred and the 
rest; the chief judge is placed above them; and the king is superior to 
all, because he passes just sentences. 


Brhaspatismrti, I. 24-31, Jolly, op. cit. p. 280-82. 


5(b) Legal Rules Regarding Cultivators 
- . . Listen to the legal rules Tegarding cultivators of the soil and other 
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[associates in work], which are declared as follows: 

Tillage should be undertaken by a sensible man jointly with those 
who are his equals in point of cattle, workmen, seeds, and the like, as 
well as implements of husbandry. 

They should refrain anxiously from cultivating an enclosed pasture- 
ground, land adjacent to a town, or to the king's highway, barren soil, 
and ground infested by mice. 

That man will enjoy produce who sows fertile land, which has many 
holes and is wet, capable of irrigation, surrounded by fields on all sides, 
and cultivated in due season. 

A sensible cultivator must not admit cattle which is lean, very old, 
tiny, diseased, apt to run away, blind of one eye, or lame. 

When by the deficiency of one (partner) as to cattle or seeds a loss 
happens in [the produce of] the field, it must be made good by him to 
all the husbandmen. 

This primeval set of rules has been declared for cultivators of the 
Soil. 

Brhaspatismrti, XIV. 20-26, Jolly,op. cit. pp. 339-40. 


Destroying, reviling, disfiguring or otherwise (injuring) fruits, roots, 
water and the like, or agricultural utensils, is declared to be sahasa of 


the first degree. 
Naradasmrti, XIV. 4, Jolly, op. cit., pp. 202-203. 


5(c) The Law of Debt and Interest 


The father being dead, it is incumbent on the sons to pay his debt, each 
according to his share [of the inheritance], in case they are divided in 
interests. Or, if they are not divided in interests, the debt must be 
discharged by that son who becomes manager of the family estate. 

That debt which has been contracted by an undivided paternal uncle, 
brother, or mother, for the benefit of the household, must be discharged 
wholly by the heirs. 

If a debt has been legitimately inherited by the sons, and left unpaid 
by them, such debt of the grandfather must be discharged by his 
grandsons. The liability for it does not include the fourth in descent. 

A father must not pay the debt of his son, but a son must pay a debt 
contracted by his father, excepting those debts which have been 
contracted from love, anger for spirituous liquor, games, or bailments. 

Such debts of a son as have been contracted by him by his father's 
order, or for the maintenance of the family, or in a precarious situation, 
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must be paid by the father. 

What has been spent for the household by a pupil, apprentice, slave, 
woman, menial, or agent, must he paid by the head of the household. 

When the debtor is dead, and the expense has been incurred for the 
benefit of the family, the debt must be repaid by his relations, even 
though they be separated from him in interests. 

The father, uncle, or eldest brother having gone abroad, the son (or 
nephew, or younger brother) is not bound to pay his debt before the 
lapse of twenty years. 

Every single coparcener is liable for debts contracted by another 
coparcener, if they were contracted while the coparceners were alive 
and unseparated. But after their death the son of one is not bound to 
pay the debt of another. 

The wife must not pay a debt contracted by her husband, nor one 
contracted by her son, except if it had been promised by her, or 
contracted in common with her husband. 

A sonless widow and one who has been enjoined by her dying 
husband [to pay his debt], must pay it. Or [it must be paid] by him who 
inherits the estate. (For) the liability for the debts goes together with the 
right of succession. 

A debt contracted by the wife shall never bind the husband, unless 
it had been contracted at a time when the husband was in 
distress. Household expenses are indispensably necessary. 

The wives of washermen, huntsmen, cowherds, and distillers of 
Spirituous liquor are exempt from this rule. The income of these men 
depends on their wives, and the household expenses have also to be 
defrayed by the wives . . . 


Ibid., 1. 2-5, 10-19, pp 41-47. 


Let a money-lender take, in addition to the principal, the interest 
fixed by Vasistha, viz., an eightieth part of a hundred in every month. 

Two, three, four, or five [in the hundred] is the legitimate [rate of 
interest). Let him take as much in the shape of interest, every month, in 
the direct order of the [four] castes, 

Or let him take two in the hundred, remembering the practice of the 
virtuous. By taking two in the hundred, he does not commit the crime 
of covetousness. 

Interest is declared fourfold in this law-book: periodical interest; 
Stipulated interest; kayika interest and compound interest. 

That which runs by the month is termed periodical interest. That 
interest is termed stipulated interest which has been promised by the 
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debtor himself. 

Interest at the rate of one pana or quarter of a pana, paid regularly 
without diminishing the principal, is denoted kayika interest. Interest 
upon interest is called compound interest. 

This is the general rule for interest to be paid on loans. There are 
special rules according to the local usages of the country where the 
loan has been made. 

In some countries the loan may grow till twice the amount of the 
principal has been reached. In other countries it may grow till it becomes 
three, or four, or eight times as large as the principal. 

The interest on gold, grain and clothes may rise till it amounts to 
two, three, or four times the principal. On liquids, the interest may 
become octuple; of women and cattle, their offspring [is considered as 
the interest]. 

A Vaisya is at liberty to get over a period of distress by practising 
usury. A Bráhmana must never resort to usury, not even in the extremity 
of distress . . . 

When a creditor receives payment, he must give a receipt for it to 
the debtor. If he does not give a receipt, although he has been asked for 
it, he shall lose the remainder of the sum due to him. 

If, though pressed by the debtor he does not give an acquittance for 
the sum paid to him by the debtor, that sum shall yield interest to the 
debtor [henceforth], as [it had done] to the creditor [previously]. 

On payment of the debt, he must restore the bond. On failure of a 
bond, he must give a written receipt. Thus the creditor and debtor will 
be quits. 

Ibid. I. 99-107, 114-16, pp. 66-70. 


5(d) Law Regarding Trade and Partnership 


Trade or other occupations should not be carried on by prudent men 
jointly with incompetent or lazy persons, or with such as are afflicted 
by an illness, ill-fated, or destitute. 

A man should carry on business jointly with persons of noble 
parentage, clever, active, intelligent, familiar with coins, skilled in 
revenue and expenditure, honest, and enterprising. 

As an equal, smaller or larger share [of the joint stock] has been 
contributed by a partner, in the same proportion shall he defray charges, 
perform labour, and obtain profit. 

Of those who lend [jointly] gold, grain, liquids and condiments, or 
the like, the gain shall be, equal to their respective shares [of the joint 
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expenditure], whether equal, more, or less. . . 

When a loss or diminution has occurred through fate or the king, it 
is ordained that it should be borne by all [partners] in proportion to 
their respective shares. 

When [a single partner acting] without the assent [of the other 
partners] or against their express instructions injures [their joint property] 
through his negligence, he must by himself give a compensation to all 
his partners. 

That [partner], on the other hand, who by his own efforts preserves 
[the common stock] from a danger apprehended through fate or the 
king, shall be allowed a tenth part of it [as a reward], the remainder 
being distributer] among the other [partners], according to their shares 
[in the stock]. 

Brhaspatismrti, XIV. 1-4, 8-10, pp. 336-38. 


Law Regarding Profit and Wage 


When goldsmiths or other [artists] practise their art jointly, they shall 
share the profits in due proportion corresponding to the nature of their 
work. 

The head-man among a number of workmen jointly building a house 
or temple, or digging a pool or making articles of leather, is entitled to 
a double share [of the remuneration]. 

The same rule has been declared by virtuous men for musicians; he 
who knows how to eat the time shall take a share and a half, but the 
singers shall take equal shares. 


Ibid., XIV. 28-30, Jolly, op. cit., pp. 340-41. 


5(e) Regional Law and Caste Considerations 


Where the king, disregarding established usage, passes a sentence 
(according to his own inclination), it is (called) an edict from the king, 
and local custom is overruled by it. 

The time-honoured institutions of each country, caste and family 
should be preserved intact; otherwise the people would rise in rebellion; 
the subjects would become disaffected towards their rulers; and the army 
and treasure would be destroyed. 

The maternal uncle's daughter is taken in marriage among the twice- 
born inhabitants of the South. In the Central Country (Madhyade£a), 
they become labourers or artisans, and eat cows. 

The inhabitants of the East are fish-eaters, and their women engage 
in promiscuous intercourse. In the North the women take intoxicating 
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drinks, and in their courses have intercourse with men. 

The people of Khasa marry the widow of a brother who has died. 
These men are not subject to the performance of a penance or to 
punishment on account of any such offence. 

Ibid., II. 27-31, Jolly, op.cit., p. 287. 


Section 6 
RELIGION AND SPECULATIVE THOUGHT 


Sectional Note 


If the beginnings of the Puránic religion can be traced back to 
the earlier period (Chapter IV, section 6), it was this period which 
really saw its crystallization. The Puranic triad consisted of 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva, but it was the latter two with their ever- 
expanding pantheon who became the foci of two major Puránic 
sects, The composition of such pantheons, well-defined details 
of which are available in the Puranas, reveals how various streams 
of worship merged into a sect. On the other hand, the sect sought 
to spread itself by identifying a local or regional deity with a 
member of its pantheon.A notable contemporary example is the 
identification of Murugan, the Tamil tribal god of love and war 
with Skanda or Karttikeya. The concept of the avatáras of Visnu 
also fully developed in this period. Despite many cases of fusion 
— usually called syncretism — between two major sects, the 
Puranas are known to have gradually acquired a Vaisnavite or 
Saivite bias. The Puranas, as indicated before, hold the key to 
the understanding of the new religious process. Its essence lay in 
the account on form (from which stem the systematization as 
also the elaboration of iconographic concepts) and rites. The 
element of bhakti or devotion had crept into this form of worship 
in an earlier period and it was now developed in the south into a 
new theistic movement by Saivite and Vaisnavite saints, whose 
devotional hymns mark a new phase in the religious and literary 
history of that area. 
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In its religious content the Puranic system was different from 
the Vedic but it did not introduce a complete break with Vedic 
tradition. Vedic ritualism survived and received sustenance 
through landgrants, made by a number of new dynasties. In fact, 
Sruti was integrated into the framework of the new religion and 
was ‘the eternal and infallible source of religion’ as it was a source 
for the major Brahmanical philosophical systems. 

The relationship between Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism 
assumed a sectarian bias which was not so prominent in earlier 
periods. The Brahmanical attitude is reflected in contemporary 
literature where even meeting a Buddhist monk is shown to have 
been considered inauspicious or conversion to Jainism to cause 
repentance, The attitude is quite prominent in the contemporary 
philosophical debates, samples of which may be found in the six 
major Brahmanical systems and four major Buddhist systems. 
However, although the systems were broadly grouped into astika 
and nastika, it would be wrong to assume, particularly in view of 
the growing sectarian feelings among the Brahmanical sects, that 
the Brahmanical systems — or for that matter the Buddhist 
systems — were reconciled between themselves. Kumirila in his 
Tantravarttika considered the Sankhya, the Yoga, the Paficaratra 
the Pasupata as being as much opposed to the Vedas as Buddhism. 


6(a) Aspects of Puranic Religion 
A Purànic Myth 


Manu's son who was named Püsadhra went a-hunting to a forest. While 
walking about in that dense lonely forest he lighted upon no deer at all, 
he was scorched by the sun's rays, and his body was seized with anger, 
thirst and heat as he walked hither and thither. Then he saw there a 
beautiful cow which yielded milk for sacrifice, belonging to a Brahmana 
who maintained the sacrificial fire, half the body of which was hidden 
among creepers. Thinking she was a gayal, he shot her with an arrow, 
and she fell to the earth, pierced to the heart with the arrow. Thereupon 
the sacrificial priests son Taporati, who was a religious student, on 
seeing his father's sacrificial cow stricken down cursed him; and sent 
forward his son named Babharavya who tended the cow. Then . . . his 
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mental feelings were overcome by wrath and resentment and he fell 
into a rage, while his eyes rolled and were blurred with drops of 
perspiration that trickled down. The king Püsadhra seeing that muni's 
son enraged, said — *Be gracious, wherefore dost thou give way to 
anger like a Südra. No Ksatriya, no Vaisya in truth indulges so in wrath 
as thou dost like a Südra, thou who art born in the noble family of a 
Brahmana’. 

When that son of a pre-eminent Brahmana was upbraided thus by 

the king, he cursed the evil-souled king, saying: ‘Thou shalt become a 
Südra indeed! Whatever sacred lore thou hast learnt from thy guru's 
mouth shall waste away, because thou hast hurt this my guru’s sacrificial 
cow’. 
When cursed thus the king became angry, yet he was tormented 
greatly by that curse. He took water up in his hand, intent on cursing 
the other in retaliation . . . That Brahmana also gave way to wrath in 
order to destroy the king. His father approached him hastily and forbade 
him in sooth saying: 

‘My son, enough, more than enough, of wrath which does not 
counteract hostility! Verily calmness is beneficial to the twice-born in 
things of this world and of the next world. Anger destroys austerities; 
and the angry man falls away from long life; the angry man’s knowledge 
melts away, and the angry man fails of his object also. There is no 
righteousness in the man of angry disposition; and the passionate man 
obtains not his object; nor among those whose minds are possessed by 
wrath is the obtaining of their wishes enough for happiness. If the king 
has killed this cow with his full knowledge, it is right for one, who 
perceives what is for his own benefit, to extend pardon here. Or if he 
has slain this my cow in ignorance, how then is he worthy of a curse, 
since his mind was not evil? Whatever man, while seeking his own 
good, harasses another — mercifull men should show pardon to that 
man in the knowledge that he is benighted. If wise men inflict 
punishment for what is done by a man in ignorance, I esteem him more 
than the wise men; better are the men who are ignorant. Invoke thou no 
curse now on this king, my son; by her own action, indeed this cow has 
fallen in a painfull death’. 

Püsadhra also, prostrating himself with bowed neck before the 
muni's son, exclaimed aloud, “Be gracious!’ and ‘She was slain by me 
in ignorance, for I thought she was a gayal; a cow must not be killed; 
though ignorance, O muni, I slew thy sacrificial cow. Be thou also 


gracious to me, O muni B 
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The rsi's son spoke: 

Since my birth, O king, I have uttered nothing in vain, and my anger 
this day can never be altered, illustrious sir. Therefore I cannot make 
this curse otherwise, O king; but the second curse which was prepared 
for thee is averted'. 

The father then took the son who had spoken thus and went to his 
own hermitage. And Püsadhra in sooth became a Südra. 

Markandeyapurana, Canto CXII, The Markandeya Purana, 
F. Eden Pargiter, trans, Calcutta, 1904, pp. 590-2. 


Iconography of Visnu 


Our Lord Visnu may be represented either with eight arms, with four, 
or with two arms, his breast being marked by the Srivatsa-figure and 
adorned with the Kaustubha gem. 

He is darkish as lin blossom, clad in a yellow garment, shows a 
serene face, wears earrings and a topped crown, and has the neck, chest, 
shoulders, and arms thick. 

In his right hands he bears a sword, a club, and an arrow, while with 
the fourth hand he bestows his blessings. In his left hands is a bow, a 
buckler, a discus, and a conch. 

If you prefer to make Visnu four-armed, let one hand be represented 
as if he were in the act of bestowing his blessing, and the other holding 
a club; this for the right side; in the left hands are the conch and the 
discus, 

Of a two-armed image the right hand is (represented as) giving a 
blessing, and the left as holding a conch. In this manner let the idol of 
Visnu, be framed by those who are desirous of happiness. 

Brhatsamhita, LVI, 31-35, Kern, op. cit, pp. 326-27. 


Tantric Aspect of Visnu 


He, the illustrious Mayüraksaka, —who is Sprung from a family 
possessed of wisdom and prowess; whose heroism is renowned in every 
region; who holds himself under control; [and] who has accomplished, 
in his son Visnubhata and also Haribhata, the duty of [continuing his] 
lineage, —caused to be built by his sons, the favourites of great good 
fortune, this shrine of the divine [god] Visnu, which blocks up the path 
of sin, —seeing the aspect of which, resembling the lofty peak of (the 
mountain) Kailása, the Vidyadharas, accompanied by their mistresses, 
come and gaze into it with happy faces that are like water-lilies. 
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Also, for the sake of religious merit, the counsellor of the king caused 
to be built this very terrible abode, . . . [and] filled full of female ghouls, 
of the Divine Mothers, who utter loud and tremendous shouts in joy, 
[and] who stir up the [very] oceans with the mighty wind rising from 
the magic rites of their religion . . . 


‘Gangadhar Stone Inscription of Vi$vavarman, A.D. 424-25', 
J. F. Fleet, CII, Ill, p. 78. 


Devi-Mahatmya or Hymn of Praise to the Devi: Worship of Sakti 


When the great lord of the asuras was slain there by the goddess, Indra 
and the other gods led by Agni offered praise to her, Katyayani, because 
they had gained their desire; and their faces shone forth, and their hopes 
became manifest. 
O Goddess, who removest the sufferings of thy suppliants, be 
gracious! 
Be gracious, O mother of the whole world! 
Be gracious, O queen of the universe! safeguard the universe! 
Thou, O goddess, art queen of all that is movable and immovable! 
Thou alone hast become the support of the world, 
Because thou dost subsist in the form of the earth! 
By thee, who existest in the form of water, all 
This universe is filled, O thou inviolable in thy valour! 
Thou art the germ of the universe, thou art Illusion sublime! 
All this world has been bewitched, O goddess; 
Thou indeed when attained art the cause of final emancipation from 
existence on the earth! 
All sciences are portions of thee, O goddess; 
So are all females without exception in the worlds! 
By thee alone, as mother, this world has been filled ! 
What praise can there be for thee ? Thou art beyond praise, the 
sublimest expression ! 
When as being the goddess, who constitutes every created thing, 
And who bestows svarga and final emancipation from existence, 
Thou are praised — for thy praise again 
What sublime words can be sufficient ? 
O thou, who abidest under the form of Intelligence 
In the heart of every living creature; 
O goddess, who bestowest svarga and final emancipation from 
existence; 


O Narayani, reverence be to thee ! 
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Thou in the form of minutes, moments and other portions of time, 
Dost bring results to pass; 

O thou who art mighty in the death of the universe, 

O Narayani, reverence be to thee ! 

O thou who art beneficient with every happiness, 

O lady auspicious, who accomplishest every petition, 
O giver of refuge, O Tryambaka, O brilliant one, 

O Narayani, reverence be to thee ! 

O eternal goddess, who constitutest the energy 

Of creation, permanence and destruction, 

O thou abode of good qualities, who consistest of good qualities, 
O Narayani, reverence he to thee ! 

O thou who ridesr in a heavenly car yoked with swans, 
Who assumest the form of Brahmani, 

O goddess who sprinklest ku$a-grass-steeped water, 

O Narayani, reverence be to thee ! 

O thou who holdest a trident, the moon and a serpent, 
Who art borne on a huge bull, 

With the natural character of Māheśvarī, 

O Narayani, reverence be to thee ! 

O thou who holdest as thy finest weapons 

A conch, discus, club, and the bow Sàrga, 

Be gracious, O thou who hast Vaisnavi’s form, 

O Narayani, reverence be to thee ! 

O thou who graspest a huge formidable discus, 

Who hast uplifted the earth with thy tushes, 

O auspicious one, who hast a hog-like form, 

O Narayani, reverence be to thee ! 

O thou who in the fierce man-lion form 

Didst put forth thy efforts to slay the daityas, 

O thou who art connected with the deliverance of the three worlds, 
O Narayani, reverence be to thee ! 

O thou who hast a diadem and a great thunderbolt, 
Who art dazzling with a thousand eyes, 

And who tookest away Vrtra's life-breath, O Aindri, 

O Narayani, reverence be to thee ! 

O thou who with the nature of Siva-düti, 

Slewest the mighty hosts of the daityas, 

O thou of terrible form, of loud shrieks, 

O Naràyani, reverence be to thee ! 
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O thou who hast a face formidable with tushes, 
Who art decorated with a garland of heads, 

O Càmunda, who grindest shaven heads, 

O Naràyani, reverence be to thee ! 

O Laksmi, Modesty, Wide-Knowledge ! 

O Faith, Nourishment, Svadha, Immovable ! 

O Great-Night, Great-illusion ! 

O Naràyani, reverence be to thee ! 

O Mental-Vigour, Sarasvati, Choice One ! 

O Welfare, Wife of Babhru, Dark One ! 

O Self-controlled Queen, be thou gracious ! 

O Narayani, reverence be to thee ! 

O thou who hast the nature of all, Queen of all ! 

O thou who possessest the might of all ! 

From terrors save us, O goddess ! 

O Goddess Durga, reverence be to thee ! 

Kindly is this thy countenance, 

Which is adorned with three eyes; 

May it guard us from all created things. 

O Katyayani, reverence be to thee ! 

Formidable with flames, exceedingly sharp, 
Destroying the asuras without quarter, 

May thy trident guard us from fear ! 

O Bhadra-Kali, reverence be to thee ! 

Thy bell, that fills the world with its ringing 

And destroys the glories of the daityas, 

May thy bell guard us, O goddess, 

Even us like children from sins ! 

Besmirched with the blood and fat of the asuras 
As with mire, gleaming with rays, 

May thy scimitar be for our welfare ! 

O Candika, to thee we bow ! 

Thou destroyest all sicknesses, when gratified ! 
But when wrathful destroyest all longed-for desires 
No calamity befalls men who have sought unto thee ! 
They who have sought unto thee become verily a refuge themselves! 
This slaughter that thou hast now wrought, 

On the great asuras who hate righteousness, O goddess, 
By multiplying thy body in many forms, 

O Ambika, what other goddess achieves that? 
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In the sciences, in the scriptures, which need the lamp of 
discrimination, 
And in the ancient sayings, who but thou, 
Within the pit of selfishness, wherein is exceeding great darkness, 
Causes this universe to whirl about most grievously ? 
Wherever dwell raksasas and virulently-poisonous nàgas, 
Wherever foes exist, wherever the powers of the dasyus, 
And where flaming fire appears amid the ocean, 
There abiding thou dost safeguard the universe ! 
O queen of the universe, thou safeguardest the universe ! 
Thou hast the nature of the universe, for thou upholdest the universe. 
Thou art the lady worthy to be praised by the lord of the universe. 
They are 
Thy refuge of the universe, who bow in faith before thee ! 
O goddess, be gracious ! Protect us wholly from fear of our foes, 
Perpetually, as thou hast at this very time saved us promptly by the 
slaughter of the asuras ! 
And bring thou quickly to rest the sins of all the worlds 
And the great calamities which have sprung from the maturing of 
portents ! 
To us who are prostrate be thou gracious, 
O goddess, who takest away affliction from the universe. 
O thou worthy of praise from the dwellers in the three worlds, 
Bestow thou boons on the worlds ! 
Markandeyapurana, Canto XCI, verses 1-33, F.E. 
Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 512-17. 


Construction of a Sürya Temple - 


While he, the noble Bandhuvarman, the best of kings, the strong 
shouldered one, was governing this city of Dasapura, which had been 
brought to a state of great prosperity, a noble [and] unequalled temple 
of the bright-rayed [Sun], was caused to be built by the silk-cloth 
weavers, as a guild, with the stores of wealth acquired by [the exercise 
of their] craft; — [a temple] which, having broad and lofty spires, [and] 
resembling a mountain, [and] white as the mass of the rays of the risen 
moon, shines, charming to the eye having the similarity of [being] the 
lovely crest-jewel, fixed [in its proper place], of [this] city of the west. 

In that season which unites men with [their] lovely mistresses . . . 
which [on account of the cold] is destitute of the enjoyment of the beams 
of the moon, and [sitting in the open air on] the flat roofs of houses, 
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and sandal-wood perfumes, and palm leaf-fans . . . when, by [the 
reckoning from] the tribal constitution of the Malavas, four centuries of 
years, increased by ninety-three, had elapsed; in that season when the 
low thunder of the muttering of clouds is to be welcomed [as indicating 
the approach of warmth again]; on the excellent thirteenth day of the 
bright fortnight of the month Sahasya — this temple was established, 
with the ceremony of auspicious benediction. 

And in the course of a long time, under other kings, part of this 
temple fell into disrepair; so now, in order to increase their own fame, 
the whole of this most noble house of the sun has been repaired again 
by the munificent corporation; — [this temple] which is very lofty [and] 
pure; which touches the sky, as it were, with [its) charming spires; [and] 
which is the resting-place of the spotless rays of the moon and the sun 
at [their] times of rising. Thus, when five centuries of years, increased 
by twenty, and nine years had elapsed; on the charming second lunar 
day of the bright fortnight of the month Tapasya . . . the whole of this 
noble city was decorated with [this] best of temples... 

*Mandasor Stone Inscription of Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman 
(the Malwa years 493 and 529)’, Fleet, CII, vol. 3, pp. 86-87. 


6(b) Tamil Devotional Lyrics 


Core of Faith 


The pure jyotis which is beyond Sakti and in the heart of Para-Sakti, 

which is the abode of that which is indicated by the Lord Suddha Sivam 

which is beyond the ‘beyond’ of His grace and is equal to (or may be 
stated to be more or less the same as) the Truth which I$a becomes. 

Tirümülar, Tirumandiram, Stanzas 2768, 2798, and 2799, 

C.V. Narayana Aiyyar, Origin and Early History of 

Saivism in South India, 1974, Madras, pp. 278-79. 


The faultless vinà; the twilight moon; 
The breeze that blows; the fragrant spring 
Bee-haunted pool; like these, the shade 
Of my God’s, my Father’s twin feet. 
Appar, Tévara-p-padihangal, Kalahan ed. (1928), A History 
of Tamil Literature, C. Jesudasan and Hephzibah, trans., 
Calcutta, 1961, p. 78. 


Plough with truth; plant the seed of desire [for knowledge]; weed 
out untruth; irrigate the field with the water of patience; supervise your 
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work by looking in to yourself; build the fence of good rules (Dharma); 
if you do these well, Siva-gati will grow there at once. 


+*+ 


Regard your body as the temple, your mind as the worshipper, Truth 
as purity [indeed for worship], the jewel of the mind (mano-mani) as 
the Linga, love as the ghee, milk etc. Perform püjà to I$a thus. 

eee 


You can see the Kadamba Youth’s (Subrahmanya’s) father (Siva) if 
you look for him with the light of wisdom issuing forth from the wick 
of life, fed with the ghee of contemplation in the lamp of the mind 
within the house of your body. 

eee 


What is the use of your troubling yourselves (to walk about here 
and there) with a stick, the grass (darbha), the kürca, the skin (deer 
skin) etc. O Lord of Mayiladuturai, is even the sacred thread needed 
for those who have understood ? 


eee 


O fools who speak of various śāstras! Of what avail is your ancestry 
and family ? If you worship Siva saying that he (alone) is pure, you 
will gain His grace in a trice. 

Tévàram (‘Appar’), stanzas 76.2, 6.4, 75.4, 153.8 and 
174.3, Origin and Early History of Saivism in South 
India, C.V. Narayana Aiyyar, trans., Madras, 936, 

pp. 381-82, 383, 385. 


O you who seek some place of penance for getting rid of this worldly 
life because you regard it as full of disease and distress ! Go and worship 
the god of Tüngànai-Madam. 

Tévàram ('Sambandar"), stanza 59, ibid., p. 365. 


Deeming in the world as bowl, the full sea as ghee, the fierce-rayed 
sun as the luminous wick, I have twined a garland of speech for the feet 
of Him who wields the red flaming discus so that there may be freedom 
from the ocean of misery. 

Poygai Alvar , Mudul Tiruvandadi, I, J.S.M. Hooper, 
trans., Hymns of the Alvars, Calcutta, 1929, p. 12, note 1. 


He is the Ancient One, Who creates the creator of all; 
He is the God, Who preserves the Preserver of things created; 
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He is the God, who destroys the Destroyer; 

But, thinking without thought, regards the things destroyed, 

To the six sacred sects with their six diverse kinds of men; 

He is the attainment of deliverance; and Source of being to the 
heavenly ones; 

He is the Possessor of all, Who resembles an insect 

Day by day He to the sun its lustre gave 

In the sacred moon He placed its coolness; 

Kindled in the mighty fire its heat; 

In the pure ether placed pervasive power; 

Endued the ambiant wind with energy; 

To the streams that gleam in the shade their savour sweet, 

And to the expended earth its strength He gave; 

For ever and aye me and millions other than me, 

All in their several cells hath He enclosed. 


Manikkavasagar, Tiruvacagam, III, lines 13-28, G.U. Pope, 
trans., Tiruvacagam—Sacred Utterances—Tamil Text, 
Translation., etc. 2nd reprint, Madras, 1970, pp. 19-20. 


Indra or Visnu or Brahma 
Their divine bliss crave not I 
I seek the love of thy saints 
Though my house perish thereby. 
To the worst hell I will go 
So but Thy grace be with me 
Best of all, how could my heart 
Think of a God beside Thee? . . - 
I had no virtue, penance, knowledge, self-control 
A doll to turn 
At other’s will I danced, whirled, fell. But me 
He filled in every limb 
With love's mad longing, and that I might climb 
There whence there is no return. 
He shewed His beauty, made me His. Ah me, when 
Shall I go to him ? 
F. Kingsbury, and G.E., Philips, Hymns of the Tamil 
Saivite Saints, Calcutta, 1921, pp. 49, 75, 125, 127. 


6(c) Mahayana Buddhism 
.. do I take away in each several rebirths in hell and place of misery 
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and society: may all those creatures be born out of those places, all that 
burden of pain I take upon myself, I assume, I endure. I do not avoid or 
run away, I fear not nor am afraid, I tremble not, I turn not back, I 
despair not. And why not ? Certainly the burden of all creatures must 
be borne by me; that is not my own pleasure. It is my resolution to save 
all creatures, I must set all free, I must have all the world from the 
wilderness of birth, of all sins, of all misfortunes, of all transmigrations, 
of all depths of heretical doctrine, of destruction of the good Law, of 
ignorance arisen, therefore, by me all creatures must be set free from 
all the wilderness, caught as they are in the net of thirst, wrapt in the 
toils of ignorance, held fast in the desire for existence, whose end is 
destruction, enclosed in the cage of pain, attached to their prison; without 
knowledge uncertain in promises, full of hesitation, ever in discord, 
finding unhappiness, without means of refuge, in the flood of existence, 
worldlings in the foaming gulf. . . I walk so as to establish the kingdom 
of incomparable wisdom for all. I am not one tithe concerned with my 
own deliverance. All creatures I must draw out from the perils of 
transmigration with the lifeboat of all-wisdom, I must pull them back 
from the great precipice, I must set them free from all calamities, I 
must ferry them over the stream of transmigration. By my own self all 
the mass of others’ pain has been assumed . . . T have the courage in all 
misfortunes belonging to all words, to experience every abode of pain. 
I must not defraud the world of the roots of good. I resolve to abide in 
each single state of misfortune through numberless future ages: and as 
in one abode of misfortune, so in all such abodes belonging to the worlds, 
for the salvation of all creatures. 
Vajradhvajasütra, quoted in Santideva's Siksasamuccaya's, 
C. Bendall and W.H.D. Rouse, trans., Indian reprint, Delhi, 
1971, p. 256. 


The Lord: ‘What do you think, Sariputra, does it occur to any of the 
Disciples and Pratyekabuddhas to think that after we have known full 
enlightenment, we should lead all beings to Nirvàna, into the realm of 
Nirvana which leaves nothing behind? 

Sariputra: ‘No indeed, O Lord’. 

The Lord: ‘One should therefore know that this wisdom of the 
Disciples and Pratyekabuddhas hears no comparison with the wisdom 
of a Bodhisattva. What do you think, Sariputra, does it occur to any of 
the Disciples and Pratyekabuddhas that after I have practised the six 
perfections, have brought beings to maturity, have purified the Buddha 
field, have fully gained the ten powers of a Tathagata, his four grounds 
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of self-confidence, the four analytical knowledges and the eighteen 
special dharmas of a Buddha, after I have known full enlightenment, I 
shall lead countless beings to Nirvana?’ 

Sariputra: ‘No, O Lord.’ 

The Lord: ‘But such are the intentions of a Bodhisattva. A glow- 
worm, or some other luminous animal, does not think that its light could 
illuminate the Continent of Jambudvipa, or radiate over it. Just so that 
disciples and Pratyekabuddhas do not think that they should, after 
winning full enlightenment, lead all beings to Nirvana? But the sun, 
when it has risen, radiates its light over the whole of Jambudvipa. Just 
so a Bodhisattva, after he has accomplished the practices which lead to 
the full enlightenment of Buddhahood, leads countless beings to Nirvana. 


PaficavimSatisahasrika, 4041, trans. in Buddhist Texts through 
the Ages, Edward Conze, ed. Oxford, 1954, p. 119. 


Karman and Rebirth 


. . . Here, Sir, the senses are like illusion, material objects are such stuff 
as dreams are made of, Take an example, Sir. A man asleep might in 
his sleep have to do with some young woman. Awakened from sleep he 
might remember that young woman. What think you Sir; does that 
woman exist in the dream:”, . . He said: ‘No, Blessed One . .. And why 
s0? Because the young woman in the dream does not exist at all nor is 
to be found, then how could there be any dealings with her, except in 
so far that he who believes in her existence really feels failure or fatigue?’ 
The Blessed One said: ‘Even so, Sir, a foolish, untaught worlding when 
he sees agreeable forms believes in them and believing in them is pleased 
and being pleased feels passion, and feeling passion develops the action 
that springs from passion, threefold by body, fourfold by voice, threefold 
by mind; and that action, developed from the very beginning is injured, 
hindered, distracted, changed, not going towards the east, nor south, 
nor west, nor north, not up, nor down, nor to the intermediate points, 
not here, nor across, nor betwixt both. 


Pitrputrasamágama in Siksasamuccaya, Bendall and 
Rouse, p. 23. 


Emptiness (Sinyatavada) 

One who believes in the void is not attracted by wordly things because 
they are unsupported. He is not delighted by gain, he is not cast down 
by not gaining. Glory does not dazzle him, lack of glory does not make 
him ashamed. Scorn does not make him hide, praise does not win him; 
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pleasure delights him not, pain does not trouble him. He that so is not 
attracted by the things of the world he is said to know the void. So, one 
who believes in void has no likes or dislikes. He knows that to be only 
void which he might like, and regards it as only void. 

Ibid, Dharmasangitisütra, pp. 242-43. 


6(d) Condition of Buddhism 


As the religious system of Julai is apprehended by people according to 
their kind, and as it is long since the time of the Holy One, Buddhism 
now is pure or diluted according to the spiritual insight and mental 
capacity of its adherents. The tenets of the schools keep these isolated, 
and controversy runs high; heresies on special doctrines lead many ways 
to the same end. Each ofthe Eighteen Schools claims to have intellectual 
superiority, and the tenets (or practices ) of the Great and the Small 
systems (lit. vehicles) differ widely. They have the sitting in silent 
reverie, the walking to and fro, and the standing still; samādhi and prajfia 
are far apart, and many are the noisy discussions. Wherever there is a 
community of Brethren it makes [its own] rules of. gradation. The Brother 
who expounds orally one treatise (or class of scripture) in the Buddhist 
canon, whether Vinaya, Abhidharma, or Sütra is exempted from serving 
under the Prior: he who expounds two is invested with the outfit of a 
Superior; he who expounds three has Brethren deputed to assist him; he 
who expounds four has lay servants assigned to him; he who expounds 
five rides an elephant; he who expounds six rides an elephant and has a 
surrounding retinue, Where the spiritual attainments are high, the 
distinctions conferred are extraordinary. 

The Brethren are often assembled for discussion to test intellectual 
capacity and bring moral character into prominent distinction, to reject 
the worthless and advance the intelligent. Those who bring forward . . . 
fine points in philosophy and give subtle principles their proper place, 
who are ornate in diction and acute in refined distinctions, ride richly 
caparisoned elephants preceded and followed by a host of attendants. 
But as for those to whom religious teaching has been offered in vain, 
who have been defeated in discussion, who are deficient in doctrine 
and redundant in speech, perverting the sense while keeping the 
language, the faces of such are promptly daubed with red white clay, 
their bodies are covered with dirt, and they are driven out to the wilds 
or thrown into the ditches. As the moral are marked off from the immoral 
so the eminent (the wise) and the stupid have outward signs of 
distinction. A man knowing to delight in wisdom, at home diligently 
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intent on learning; may be monk or layman as he pleases. 

For offences against the Vinaya the Community of Brethren has a 
gradation of penalties. If the offence is slight a reprimand is ordered. 
For an offence next above this in gravity there is added a cessation of 
oral intercourse with the Brethren. When the offence is serious the 
punishment is that the Community will not live with the offender and 
this involves expulsion and. excommunication. Expelled from a 
Community, the monk has no home; he then becomes a miserable 
vagrant, or he returns to his first estate. 

Yuan Chwang's Travels, Watters, p. 162-63 


6(e) Non-Buddhist Sects 


... There are some ten temples of the Devas, and 1000 or so of heretics 
(different ways of religion); there are naked ascetics, and others who 
cover themselves with ashes, and some who make chaplets of bones, 
which they wear as crowns on their heads . . . 

. .. The dress and ornaments worn by non-believers are varied and 
mixed. Some wear peacock's feathers; some wear ornaments made of 
skull bones ... some have no clothing, but go naked . . .; some wear 
leaf or bark garments; some pull out their hair and cut off their 
moustaches. Others have bushy whiskers and their hair braided on the 
top of their heads. The costume is not unifonn, and the colour, whether 
red or white, not constant. . . 

Si-yu-ki, S. Beal, vol. 1, pp. 117-18 and vol. 2, p. 134. 


6(f) Jaina Metaphysics 


Things enjoyable by the senses, the five senses themselves, the bodies 
[including the five kinds of bodies], the mind, the karmans, and the 
other material objects—all this is known as matter (pudgala). 

Dharmastikaya is devoid of taste, colour, smell, sound, touch, is 
coterminous with the universe (loka), is indivisible, all-pervading, and 
has innumerable spatial units (prade$as); ever operating in virtue of its 
infinite attributes, including heavy and light; is eternal, and is the 
essential condition for all moving bodies, and is itself the product of 
none. As in the [normal] world water is a help to the motion of fishes, 
in a like manner is the substance dharma, be assured, to that of soul 
(jiva) and matter (ajiva). 

Know that the substance called adharma is of the same kind 
as the substance dharma. It is the essential condition of stationary 
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things, like the earth . . . 
That which gives place in this universe to all souls and likewise to 
all other matter — that, as a whole, is the substance space (ākāśa). 


Paficastikaya-gatha, in Outlines of Jainism, J. Jaini, 
trans., Cambridge, 1916, pp. 84-5. 


Through the removal of knowledge-obscurance the souls have perfect 
knowledge. Through the destruction of perception-obscurance (or faith- 
obscurance) there arises in thém perfect perception (or faith). Through 
the destruction of the vedaniya karmans they attain immunity from 
affliction. Through destruction of the mohaniya they attain unshakable 
perfection. Through destruction of ayus (vitality) they acquire supreme 
fineness. Through destruction of naman they acquire the capacity of 
allowing all objects to occupy the same place with them (avagahana). 
Through destructioin of gotra the souls are always neither light nor 
heavy. Through destruction of karmans they attain infinite strength . . . 

Tattvarthasara, ibid., pp. 91-2. 


6(g) Brahmanical Philosophical Schools 
Nyàyà Pramanas 
Sütra 3 
Perception, Inference, Analogy, and Words are the Pramànas. 
Bhàsya 


(A) Perception consists in the operations of each sense-organ upon a 
particular object; this ‘operation’ being in the form either of contact or 
of cognition; when it is in the form of contact then the ‘result’ is in the 
form of cognition or right knowledge; and when the ‘operation’ is in 
the form of cognition the ‘result’ is in the form of the idea of the thing 
being discarded or elected or treated with indifference [disregarded]. 

(B) Inference consists in the consequential cognition, of the object, 
the probandum—possessed of the ‘indicative feature’ — obtained 
through the agency of this indicative feature duly recognized. 

(C) Analogy consists in the cognition of approximation; by 
‘approximation’ here is meant the presence of common properties, 
i.e., similarity, e.g.'as the cow so is this animal, gavaya’. 

(D) Word is that by which the objects are signfied, or denoted ‘or 
made known’... . 
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Sütra 4 


(1)The Savyabhicara (Inconclusive), (2) the Viruddha (Contradictory), 
(3) the Prakaranasama (Neutralised), (4) the Sadhyasama (Unknown), 
and the Kalatits (Mistimed) are the Fallacious Probans. 


The Inconclusive Probans (1) 


Introductory Bhasya 


From among the aforesaid five Fallacious Probans— 


Sütra 5 


The Inconclusive is that which is tainted by indecision. 

The term vyabhicára, ‘indecision*, means non-fixity on any one 
point; and that which is accompanied by this ‘indecision’ is the 
‘indecisive’. As for example, in the reasoning *sound is eternal because 
it is intangible — the jar which is tangible has been found to be non- 
eternal, — and sound is not tangible, — therefore, being intangible, sound 
must be eternal. . . we find that the character of intangibility has been 
put forward as proving the character of eternality, while as a matter of 
fact the two characters do not bear to each other the relation of proof 
and proved (Probans and Probandum); [as all non-eternal things are 
not tangible, e.g. Buddhi is non-eternal and yet it is intangible]; for we 
find that the Atom is tangible and yet eternal. If the Soul and such 
other things [which combine eternality and intangibility] be cited as 
the instance [supporting the reasoning], then — in as much as the probans 
has been defined . . . as ‘that which establishes the Probandum through 
similarity to the instance’, — *intangibility will have to be regarded as 
the Probans; and this would be found to be not necessarily concomitant 
with eternality, —e.g. in the case of Buddhi, which is intangible and 
yet non-eternal. So that in both kinds of instance [in that of dissimilarity, 
in the case of jarcited above, which is tangible and non-eternal, — and 
in that of similarity, as in the case of soul, which is intangible and 
eternal], there is ‘indecision’, non-concomitance, between intangibility 
and eternality; and thus they cannot be accepted to be related as Probans 
and Probandum; and thus, not fulfilling the conditions of the Probans, 
what is cited in the above reasoning cannot be a true Probans. 


Sütra 14 
Entities are produced out of Negation; as no object comes into existence 
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without having destroyed (its cause). 


Bhàsya 


One theory is that the entity is produced out of negation; — Why? — 
Because things are produced only after having destroyed (something); 
e.g. the sprout is produced only after the seed has been destroyed; and 
not till the seed is destroyed. If the ‘destruction of the seed’ were not 
the cause of the sprout, then it would be possible for the sprout to come 
into existence even without destroying the seed . . . 
Gautama's Nyayasutras, Ganganath Jha, trans., Poona, 
1939, pp. 16-17, 86-87, 417. 


Pürva-Mimamsà 
Meaning of the word dharmajijfiasà 


I. 115-117: The desire, signified by the affix ‘san’, has for its object 
the Knowledge which is nearest related to it (as occuring in the same 
word); so it belongs to the knowledge alone; and no injunction (or 
anything of the sort) is implied thereby. Of the root isi (in icchà) the 
object is the extraneous (as occurring in another word) ‘Duty’, or ‘that’ 
(knowledge), or both. The affix tumun signifies co-subjectivity (i.e., 
the fact or ‘desire’ and ‘knowledge’ having the same nominative); and 
the lin (in icchet) signifies injection. Thus there being various objects 
(signified by the several words of the Bhasya), there is no repetition in 
it. 

On the authoritativeness of the Veda and other sources: 

II. 21. In as much as the eternality etc. of the Veda have not yet 
been fully established, the Bhasya admits it to be non-eternal, and then 
brings forward the inauthentic character of the Veda, as being due to 
the preclusion, in its case, of the authority of a speaker. 

22. It is always an object perceived by other means of knowledge, 
that is got at by the word; and like ‘memory’, no authority can belong 
to it by itself. 

23. Even in the absence of the perception of an object by one's self, 
it is only proper that there should be an idea based upon trustworthy 
assertion, because it is an assertion of a person, who is believed to have 
perceived the object. 

24. Without some sort of perception, etc. — either of one's self or 
of another person, — a ‘word’ has never been found to be true. So the 
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same may be the case with ‘Injunction’ also. 

25. Thus then, as even when producing a conception (i.e., mental 
representation), Fancy etc., are no authorities by themselves, so we may 
apply the same rule to the case of Veda also. 

26. All Injunctions treating of Heaven, Sacrifices, etc., are false, — 
because their objects are not supported by Sense-Perception, etc., like 
such assertions of Buddha and others. 

29. Or, the authoritativeness of all Words should be accepted as 
depending upon ‘man’; —because of its being connected with Words, 
just as authoritativeness also [depends upon man]. 

30. If the speaker’s character be no ground of the authoritativeness 
of words, — then how can their unauthoritativeness (untrustworthiness) 
— — be attributed to his faults? 

31. Under these circumstances, whether there be a human agent or 
not, the authoritativeness of the Veda is hard to be got at; and it is with 
this in view that the Bhasya has brought forward the objection beginning 
with Manu. 

32. The contradiction, here, applies to the assertion of Buddha also; 
because from this latter also, conceptions do arise. Hence the reply (to 
the above objections given in the Bhasya) is a fallacious or futile one. 

33. With regard to all conceptions, you must consider the following 
question: ‘Is the authoritativeness or unauthoritativeness (of any 
conception) due to itself or to something else?’ 

169. Thus then, in the present case [of the Scriptures of Buddha, 
etc.] the falsity of these is proved by the fact of their being due to 
human agency. This character [of falsity] could not belong to the Veda, 
because in its case their is no author (human agency). 


Reality and Necessity of External Objects 


V.3.11. There is a theory current [among the Bauddhas] that the 
experiences [of Heaven etc.] are similar to the experiences of a dream; 
and it is for the refutation of this theory that we seek to prove the reality 
of external objects. 

13. [Among the Bauddhas] the Yogacaras hold that *[deas' are 
without corresponding realities [in the external world]; and those that 
hold the Madhyamika doctrine deny the reality of the idea also. In both 
of these theories however the denial of the external object is common. 
Because it is only after setting aside the reality of the object that they 
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lay down the ‘samvrti’ (falsity) of the ‘Idea’. Therefore on account of 
this [denial of the reality of external object] being common [to both], 
and on account of [the denial of the reality of the ‘Idea’] being based 
upon the aforesaid denial of the external object, — the author of the 
Bhasya has undertaken to examine the reality or unreality of the external 
object. 

32. The object of sense-perception, etc., then, cannot but have an 
existence in the external world; and hence one who would deny this 
[external object] would have his theory contradicted by these [sense 
perception, etc.]. 

34. It is only the denial of an object, comprehended by means of 
faulty cognition, that can be correct. If there be a denial of every 
conception, then your own theory too cannot be established. 

35. The Predicate and the Subject (the Major and Minor terms of 
your Syllogism) being [according to you] incapable of being cognized 
[i.e., being no real objects of comprehension], you would be open to 
the charge of having both the Subject and the Predicate, or only one of 
them, such as has never been known. 

36. If the cognition, of the Subject and the Predicate, as belonging 
to the speaker and the hearer, were without corresponding realities, then 
both of them would stand self-contradicted. 

37. Nor would any differentiation be possible, between the Subject 
and the Predicate... 

202. As a matter of fact, this denial of [the reality of external] objects, 
— following upon the assumption of such an ‘Impression theory’ . . . 
was declared by the Buddha, with the sole object of alienating the 
affections [of men from such worldly objects]; and somehow or other, 
some people (the so-called followers of Buddha) fell into a mistake 
[and] accepted it to its utmost extent, as the denial of all external 
substratum of cognitions]. 


Slokavarttika, Ganganath Jha, trans., Delhi reprint, 1983, p. 18-9, 
24-6 46, 122-24, 148. [Part I of the Commentary of Sabarabhasya, 
the commentary being written by Kumárila assigned to 600-660; 
Ganganath Jha, Purva-Mimamsa in its Sources, S. Radhakrishnan 
ed., Benaras Hindu University, 1964, p. 19) 


Vaisesika 


1. Now, then, we will explain [what] merit [is]. 
2. Merit is that from which [results] attainment of elevation and of 
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the highest good. 

3. Authoritativeness belongs to revelation because it is a declaration 
of that. 

4. The highest good [results] from knowledge of the truth which 
springs from particular merit [and is obtained] by means of the similarity 
and dissimilarity of the categories, substance, attribute, action, generality, 
particularity, and inhesion. 

5. Earth, water, light, air, ether, time, space, soul and the internal 
organ, — are the substances. 

6. Colour, taste, smell and touch, numbers, extensions, individuality, 
conjunction and disjunction, priority and posteriority, intellections, 
pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, and volitions are qualities. 

7. Throwing upwards, throwing downwards, contracting, expanding 
and going are the actions. 

8. Existence, transitoriness, inhesion in substance, effect, cause and 
possession of generality and particularity and the common element of 
substances, qualities, and actions. 

9. The common property of substance and quality is that they 
originate things of the same class. 

10. Substances originate another substance, and qualities another 
quality. 

11. An action cannot be effected by an action. 

12. A substance is not destroyed either by its effect or by its cause. 

13 Qualities [are destroyed] in both [the above] manners. 

14. An action is opposed to its effect. 

15. The definition of substance is that it is possessed of actions and 
qualities, and is a coinherent cause. 

16. That it has substance as a substratum, that it is without qualities 
and that it is not a cause of conjunctions and disjunctions being 
unconcerned with them, is the definition of quality. 

17. That it abides in one substance, is without qualities, and is the 
absolute cause of conjunctions and disjunctions is the definition of action. 

18. Substance is the common cause of substance, quality and actions. 

19. Likewise quality [its the common cause of substances, qualities, 
and actions]. 

20. Action is the common [cause] of conjunctions disjunctions, and 
impetus. 

21. Action is not [a cause] of substances. 

22. Because it is excluded [from them]. 
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23. Substance is the common effect of substances. 

24. Action because of its dissimilarity from quality is not [an effect] 
of actions. 

25. Numbers from duality upwards, individuality, conjunction, and 
disjunction [are originated by more than one substance]. 

26. Action is not the common effect [of several substances] because 
it does not inhere [in more than one substance]. 

27. Substance is the effect of conjunction. 

28. A colour is the effect of colours [more than one]. 

29 Throwing upwards [is the effect] of gravity, volition, and 
conjunction . 

30. Conjunctions and disjunctions [are the effects] of actions. 

31. In [treating of] causes in general action is said not to be a cause 
of substances and actions. 


The Vaisesika Aphorisms of Kanada, Archibald EUward 
Gough, trans, Benares, 1873, pp. 1-21 


Section 7 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Sectional Note 


Several scientific thinkers of the period refer to the work of their 
predecessors, thereby suggesting the assimilation of earlier 
indigenous as Well as heterogenous influences in their own 
thinking. Varahamihira, for example, in his Paficasiddhantika 
mentions five earlier Siddhantas of which Romaka and Paulisa 
are believed to have been derived from the Hellenistic world. 
Similarly, rasavidyá or alchemy which gradually came to be 
associated with esoteric tantric practices may have grown out of 
contacts with southern China. The attribution of male and female 
principles to mercury and sulphur respectively is common to both 
the areas. 

However, indigenous scientific thinking which originated from 
practical necessities as early as the Vedic period reached now its 
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most innovative phase. The most remarkable works of the period 
are perhaps those by Aryabhata, to whom is attributed a series of 
important contributions. He developed the theory that the earth 
is a sphere and rotates on its axis, and provided a rational 
explanation for eclipses. But Aryabhata’s reputation rested in the 
main on giving Mathematics a new dimension as a discipline. “He 
gave the value of z correct to four places of decimal (3.1416) 
and ‘developed an alphabetical system for expressing numbers 
on the decimal place value model". Some of the philosophical 
systems too were disposed towards science. The Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system which explained the ‘formation of gross bodies from atoms 
through dyads (dvyanuka) or triads (tryanuka) or elaborated the 
‘notion of impetus’ must have been fed by the cross-currents of 
the contemporary scientific enquiries. 

The recognition of Indian science came early through 
translations of a variety of works in the Arabic world and their 
transmission to the west. It has however to be remembered that 
in India the spirit of scientific enquiry did not go entirely 
unopposed. Some of the brilliant discoveries of Aryabhata were 
rejected and even condemned by his illustrious successors like 
Varahamihira and Brahmagupta. 


7(a) Mathematics 


Aryabhata’s Method of Solving a Quadratic Equation 


Multiply the sum of the interest on the principal and the interest on this 

interest by the time and by the principal. Add to this result the square 

of half the principal. Take the square root of this. Subtract half the 

principal and divide the remainder by the time. The result will be the 
interest on the principal. 

Aryabhatiya, ‘Ganitapada * 25, translation quoted in 

Satya Prakash, Founders of Sciences in Ancient Intlia, 

New Delhi, 1965, p. 432. 


Aryabhata’s Concept of Pulveriser 


Divide the divisor corresponding to the greater remainder by the divisor 
corresponding to the smaller remainder. The residue (and the divisor 
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corresponding to the smaller remainder) being mutally dividend (until 
the remainder becomes zero), the last quotient should be multiplied by 
an optional integer (mati) and then added (in case the number of quotients 
of the mutual division is even) or subtracted (in case the number of 
quotients is odd) by the difference of the remainders. Place the other 
quotients of the mutual division successively one below the other in a 
column; below them, the result just obtained and underneath it the 
optional integer. Any number below (i.e. the penultimate) is multiplied 
by the one just above it and then added by that just below it. Divide the 
last number (obtained by doing so repeatedly) by the divisor 
corresponding to the smaller remainder; then multiply the residue by 
the divisor corresponding to the greater remainder and add the greater 
remainder. The result will be the number corresponding to the two 
divisors. 

Aryabhatiya, '"Ganitapáda', 32-33, ibid., pp. 435-36. 


Use of Zero in Algebra 


Negative less cipher is negative; positive [less cipher is] positive; cipher 
[less cipher is] nought . . . 

The product of cipher and negative, or of cipher and affirmative, is 
cipher, of two ciphers is cipher. 

Cipher, divided by cipher is nought . . . Positive or negative divided 
by cipher is taccheda [a fraction with that for denomination], or cipher 
divided by negative or affirmative [is either zero or is expressed by a 
fraction with zero as numerator and the finite quantity as denominator]. 

Brahmasphutasiddhanta, translation quoted in 
Bibhutibhusan Datta and Avadhesh Narayan Singh, 
History of Hindu Mathematics: A Source Book, 2nd ed., 
Bombay 1962, p. 241. 


7(b) Physiology 
Formation of the Human Body 


In the first month [of conception], [the sixth] dhátu (i.e. the soul), being 
invested [with the five elements], remains in a liquid form. In the second 
month, it [is converted into] a ball of flesh; in the third, it is invested 
with limbs and the organs of sense. 

The unborn soul takes, in the third month, from ether, lightness, 
subtleness and audibleness, the organ of hearing and strength; from air, 
the organ of touch, the power of exerting, the movement of limbs and 
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hardness; from fire, the organ of seeing (eye), the digestive power, heat, 
form and beauty; from water, the organ of taste (tongue), watery 
substance, coolness, tenderness and liquidity; from earth the organ of 
smelling (the nose), the power of smelling; heaviness and corporal frame. 
Thereafter it moves . . . 

The limbs attain to firmness in the fourth month, and blood is 
engendered in the fifth. In the sixth, originate strength, colour, nails 
and hairs. 

In the seventh, it is invested with mental faculties, consciousness, 
arteries and nerves. In the eighth, skin and flesh become hardened, and 
[the embryo] is invested with the retentive faculty. 

[In the eighth month], ojas (vitality-giving liquid) runs, again and 
again, towards the mother and the embryo. Therefore, a child, born in 
the eighth month, is deprived of its life. 

Either in the ninth or tenth month, [the foetus] comes out in a 
feverish state, [driven] by the wind of labour-pain, through the canal of 
the organ, like an arrow . .. 


Yajfavalkyasamhité, IM. 75-78 and 80-83, M.N. Dutta, 
The Dharma Sastra, pp. 130-31. 


7(c) Astronomy 
Prognostics for the Quantity of Rainfall 


From the quantity of rain falling at [the Moon's conjunction with] Pürva- 
Asadha etc., directly after the day of full moon of Jaistha, should be 
told by the experts the quantity of water [to be expected] during the 
rainy season, along with the good or evil omens. 3 

The quantity of water must be determined by taking a basin, a hasta 
(cubit) in diameter, for hydrometer. Fifty palas are equal to one ádhaka 
by which standard the water that has fallen is to be measured. 

The prognostication of the quantity of rain is to begin as soon as 
there has been rain sufficient to make impressions in the soil or leave 
drops on the s sprigs. 

Some sity vil bc measure is to be taken), whatever may be the 
extent of land rained upon; others propose a region of ten yojanas 
around; the opinion of Garga, Vatistha and Parasara is that the circle 
shall be one of twelve yojanas at the utmost. esie 

Generally it will rain again [in the season] at [the Moons conjunction 
with] the same particular asterism (Pürva-Asadhà, etc.) at which some 
[previous] rain has been falling. If it does not rain at Pürva-Asadhà and 
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the rest, there will be no rain at all [during the season]. 
Brhatsamhità, XXIII, 1-5, Kern, op. cit., pp. 252-53. 


Signs of an Earthquake 


Some say that an earthquake is caused by some huge animal living in 
the midst of the waters; others, however, that it arises when the elephants 
of the quarters, being tired of the earth‘s load, are taking breath. 

A wind falling down upon earth with noise, as if struck by another 
wind, occasions it, say some; others, however, maintain that it is ordained 
by unseen powers . . . 

The asterisms Uttara-Phalguni, Hasta, Citra, Svati, Punarvasu, 
Mrgasiras and A$vini constitute the division ruled by Vayu. The 
foretokens belonging to it show themselves a week before the event, 
and are the following: 

A wind that raises the dust of the earth into a most hazy sky, and 
bruises trees in his course, while the Sun shines with faint rays . . . 

The asterisms Pusya, Krttikà, Vi$akhà, Bharani, Magha, Pūrva- 
Bhàdrapadà and Pirva-Phalguni make up Agni's division, to which 
pertain the following symptoms: 

The firmament, covered with falling stars and meteors, stands in a 
blaze, as it were, by the glow of the quarters; fire seconded by wind 
stirs, abroad for a week . . . 

The mansions Abhijit, Sravana, Dhanistha, Rohini,Jyestha, Uttara 
Asadha and Anuradha form Indra's division; the tokens of it are: 

Clouds that, bulky as mountains in motion, similar in colour to 
buffalo’s horn, swarms of bees or snakes, emit a deep sound and 
lightning, and pour out rain . . . 

Revati, Pirva-Asadha, Ardra, Aslesà, Mila, Uttara-Bhadrapada and 
Satabhisa constitute Varuna's division. Its signs are: 

Thick, soft muttering clouds, showing the dark lustre of blue lotus, 
bees or collyrium mixture, illumined by lightning, and diffusing prickly 
drops... 

Vayu shakes the earth to an extent of 200, Agni of 110, Varuna of 
180 and Indra of 160 yojanas . . . 

Ibid., XXXII, 1-2, 8-9, 12-13, 16-17, 20-21 
and 31, pp. 274—78. 


7(d) Diseases and Medicine 


. .. Diseases are usually grouped under the following heads,— such as 
Organic, Mental, Extraneous and Functional. Diseases such as fever 


= 
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and leprosy fall under the first head of ailments, while anger, envy etc. 
are classed as mental derangements. Diseases which owe their origin to 
any extraneous cause, such as hurt, etc., are known as the agantukas, 
while the functional disorders are such as may be best illustrated by 
thirst or any other sort of inflammatory fever . . . 

... Hear me discourse on the three cardinal principles of human 
system. known as the vata (wind), pitta (bile) and kapha (phlegm), and 
the seven component principles which enter into the making of the 
human frame. The food (anna) taken by a man, after being fully digested 
in the intestines, serves two distinct and different purposes. A part of 
the assimilated chyle contributes to the formation of urine, perspiration, 
faeces, and the slimy mucus that is formed within the nostrils, etc. 
whereas the other part is transformed into the serum, the anterior 
condition of blood. The serum then in its turn, is again transformed into 
blood, out of which tissues of muscles or flesh, are made. Similarly, fat 
is made out of flesh, out of fat bone, out of bone semen, and out of 
semen strength and attachment are made. 

A physician in attending to a patient, should take into consideration 
the nature of the country, the season during which the disease had been 
contracted, the strength, stamina and the peculiar temperament of the 
patient, as well as the nature of the disease he has been suffering from, 
and the virtues and potency of the remedial measures to be used in that 
particular case . . . 

Things which are dry and cooling in their effects, tend to promote 
an accumulation of vital wind in the system; while things that are hot, 
such as the three sorts of astringents, tend to promote a copious secretion 
of bile, whereas things that are sweet, cooling and non-irritant, tend to 
augment an accumulation of phlegm. These humours are increased by 
using articles that are possessed of like virtues, while they are abated 
by using things of contrary virtues. Things which have a saline or acid 
taste, should be deemed as phlegm-making and accordingly pacifiers of 
the deranged or increased humour of mind, similarly articles which have 
a pungent, acid or saline taste should be deemed as bile-making, while 
things that are bitter, sweet, or astringent (kasaya) in their taste, should 
be deemed as antibilious. The virtues ascribed to each of the individual 
tastes above referred to, do not belong to them per se, but are produced 
by their chemical change or reaction. . . f 

The disease known as the Haemoptysis (rakta-pitta) is usually 
ascribed to excessive seminal waste by coition, or to an attempt to lifta 
heavy load which is beyond one’s capacity. A mess of sordid rice, as 


well as an indulgence in grief, is sure to be followed by a derangement 
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of the wind . . . a long journey, partaking of food which is alkaline in 
its reaction, and fear, are followed by a deranged condition of the bile. 
Similarly the phlegm of a man who is in the habit of drinking water in 
large quantities, or of sleeping after meal in the day time, or of taking 
boiled rice soaked in water, or of leading a sedentary life is sure to be 
deranged. The characteristic symptoms of deranged wind are pain in 
the joints, bitter taste in the mouth, dryness of the lips, parched condition 
of the region of the palate, yawning, and goose-flesh. Similarly a 
deranged state of bile is marked by yellowness of the eyes, nails, and 
veins, bitter taste in the mouth, thirst, heat, and a burning sensation of 
the skin. Similarly a disordered state of phlegm is followed by a general 
sense of langour, heaviness of the limbs, shivering, sweet taste in the 
mouth, and a longing for heat or warm touch. Warm rice, lubrication, 
emollient food in general and draughts of oil would be deemed as 
effective cures for deranged wind, while the use of clarified butter, and 
thickened milk and basking in the moonbeam, should be deemed as 
antibilious in their effects. Physical exercise, medicated oil of triphalà, 
and honey, should be deemed as the antidote of a deranged condition 
of phlegm. A recitation of the hymn to Visnu should be deemed as a 
safe cure for all sorts of distempers. 
Agnipurána, 280. 1-48, Agni Puranam, Manmatha Nath 
Dutt, trans., vol. 2, Calcutta, 1904, pp. 1028-33. 


Section 8 
LANGAUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Sectional Note 


The most notable point about language in this period was the 
ascendancy of Sanskrit, the process of which has started earlier 
(Chapter IV, Section 7). This was in this period associated to a 
large extent with the patronage to Bráhmanas and their dispersal 
through the medium of land grants. In the inscriptions, which are 
now mostly official records, the transition from Prakrit to Sanskrit 
is complete—until the period of the emergence of proto-regional 
languages in different areas. Needless to say, the change is 
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extremely significant from the perspective of the social history 
of the period. 

This triumph of Sanskrit is at one level evident from the 
magnificent secular literature that the period produced. As both 
tradition and the extant royal prasastis of the period indicate this 
spurt in literary acitivity centred around the court— an association 
which benefitted the major genres of creative literature: poetry, 
drama and so on. The major ritis or literary styles began to 
develop. The use of various metres had become common by this 
time; in his Brhatsamhità Varahamihira illustrated as many as 
sixty metres. 

At another level Sanskrit became the vehicle for giving a 
standard shape to much of what had hitherto remained amorphous. 
The best illustration of this would be the Puranas. The nucleus 
of Purànas certainly existed earlier as also did its five Jaksanas, 
but the form in which they are available certainly does not 
correspond to this scheme and they present a vast mass of material, 
the incorporation of which must have been felt necessary only 
around this time. The process can also be seen in the 
‘Sanskritization’ of folk tales and fables, of which the original 
Paficatantra appears to have been contemporary example. 

Sanskrit as an official language penetrated to the far south 
(and in fact it spread to the south-east Asian countries too), but 
the rich literary heritage of Tamil continued to prosper from local 
patronage. Two epic-like compositions are believed to have been 
products of this period. The better known of them, the 
Silappadikaram by Ilango Adigal, reveals that Brahmanism and 
its values had penetrated considerably into the Tamil society, but 
structurally the epic is distinct and presents a combination of 
‘high’ and ‘folk’ tradition —a tradition which is perhaps totally 
absent in the north Indian epics. 


8(a) Indian Writing and Languages 
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occurred; ramifying like streams they spread far and wide becoming 
modified a little by place and people. The language, speaking generally, 
they have not varied from the original source, but the people of ‘Mid 
India' are pre-eminently explicit and correct in speech, their expressions 
being harmonious and elegant, like those of the devas, and their 
intonation clear and distinct, serving as rule and pattern for others. The 
people of neighbouring territories and foreign countries repeating errors 
until these became the norm, and mulus for vulgarities, have lost the 
pure style. 

Yuan Chwang's Travels, Watters, pp. 152-53. 


8(b) Sanskrit Drama 
Sakuntala, Act III 
Scene—The Sacred Grove 
Enter King Dusyanta, with the air of one in love. 
King (sighing thoughtfully): 


The holy sage possesses magic power 

In virtue of his penance; she, his ward, 
Under the shadow of his tutelage, 

Rests in security. I know it well; 

Yet sooner shall the rushing cataract 

In foaming eddies re-ascend the steep, 
Than my fond heart back from its pursuit. 


God of love! God of the flowery shafts! We lovers are cruelly deceived 
by thee, and by the Moon, however deserving of confidence you may 
both appear. 


For not to us do these thine arrows seem 
Pointed with tender flowerets; not to us 

Doth the pale Moon irradiate the earth 

With beams of silver fraught with cooling dews; 
But on our fevered frames the moon-beams fall 
Like darts of fire, and every flower-tipt shaft 
Of Kama, as it probes our throbbing hearts, 
Seems to be barbed with hardest adamant. 
Adorable God of love! hast thou no pity for me? 


(In a tone of anguish) How can thy arrows be so sharp when they are 
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pointed with flowers? Ah! I know the reason: 


E'en now in thine unbodied essence lurks 
The fire of Siva's anger, like the flame 

That ever hidden in the secret depths 

Of ocean, smoulders there unseen. How else 
Could'st thou, all immaterial as thou art, 
Inflame our hearts thus fiercely' —thou, whose form 
Was scorched to ashes by a sudden flash 
From the offended god's terrific eye. 

Yet, methinks, 

Welcome this anguish, welcome to my heart 
These rankling wounds inflicted by the god, 
Who on his scutcheon bears the monster-fish 
Slain by his prowess; welcome death itself, 
So that, commissioned by the lord of love, 
This fair one be my executioner. 


Adorable divinity! can I by no reproaches 

excite your commiseration? 
Have I not daily offered at thy shrine 
Innumerable vows, the only food 
Of thine ethereal essence? Are my prayers 
Thus to He slighted? Is it meet that thou 
Should'st aim thy shafts at thy true 
Votary's heart, 
Drawing thy bow-string even to thy ear ? 
(Pacing up and down in a melancholy manner) Now 
that the holy men have completed their rites and 
have no more need of my services, how shall I 


dispel my melancholy? (Sighing ) 1 have but 

one resource. Oh for another sight of the idol of my soul! 
I will seek her. (Glancing at the sun) In all 

probablity, as the sun's heat is now at its height, 


Sakuntalà is passing her time under the shade of the bowers on the 
banks of the Malini, attended by her maidens. I will go and look for her 
there. (Walking and looking about). 1 suspect the fair one has but just 
passed by this avenue of young trees. 

Here, as she tripped along, her fingers plucked 

The opening buds; these lacerated plants, 
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Shorn of their fairest blossoms by her hand, 
Seem like dismembered trunks, whose recent wounds 
Are still unclosed; while from the bleeding socket 
Of many a severed stalk, the milky juice 
Still slowly trickles, and betrays her path. 
(Feeling a breeze) What a delicious breeze meets me in this spot! 
Here may the zephyr, fragrant with the scent 
Of lotuses, and laden with the spray 
Caught from the waters of the rippling stream, 
Fold in its close embrace my fevered limbs. 
(Walking and looking about) She must be somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of this arbour of overhanging creepers enclosed by 
plantation of cane; 
(Looking down) 
For at the entrance here I plainly see 
A line of footsteps pointed in the sand. 
There are the fresh impressions of her feet; 
Their well-known outline faintly marked in front, 
More deeply towards the heel; betokening 
The graceful undulation of her gait. 
I will peep through those branches. (Walking and looking with transport) 
Ah! now my eyes are gratified by an entrancing sight. Yonder is the 
beloved of my heart reclining on a rock strewn with flowers, and attended 
by her two friends. How fortunate! Concealed behind the leaves, I will 
listen to their conversation, without raising their suspicions. 
(Stands concealed, and gazes at them) 
Sakooontala or the Lost Ring, Monier-Williams, trans., 
Indian reprint, Delhi, 1979, pp. 56-9. 


Mudraraksasa 
Act VI, Scene II. 


Raksasa: 
(Plaintively) Alas! What a shame! 
When the support of her mansion was cut, 
Royal Sovereignty like a harlot, 
Timorously shifted to another clan; 
And she has been followed by subjects, 
Devoid of loyalty, accustomed to trail 
After deserting crowds; men of our group, 
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Failing to receive the rewards 

Of their manly endeavour, have ceased to uphold 

The aims of our political action. 

How indeed could they act? For they are 

But the limbs of the body minus the head. 

Moreover, 

Forsaking her royal husband, 

The Lord of the world, of high lineage, 

Royal Sovereignty has gone, through a loophole, 

Like an immodest woman of ignoble birth, 

To Vrsala; and to him is firmly attached. 

What could one do here! 

Despite our efforts sustained, 

Fate frustrates like an enemy. 

By me, however, 

When his majesty — undeserving death 

In that manner — had, for heaven, departed 

An attempt was made to enlist 

The ruler of the hills; 

Upon his death, though his son 

Has been approached, there is yet no success. 

Providence, to be sure, is the foe 

Of Nanda's race, not this Brahmana. 

Oh! What lack of discrimination on the part of the Mleccha! 

Who serves his masters destroyed, 

Together with the seed of their race, 

How could this Raksasa, while yet unscathed, 

Sue for terms of peace with their enemy; 

Even so much, the Mleccha, 

With wits devoid of judgement, 

Failed to perceive; 

Perchance doth Providence wholly pervert 

The mind of him whom it intends to smite. 

Thus even at this stage Raksasa would prefer to fall into the enemy’s 
hands and perish rather than negotiate with Candragupta. In any event 
better for me the disrepute that I was a promise-breaker than that T 
should be overcome by the enemy’s bluff . . . 


Vigakhadatta, Mudraraksasa, Ranjit Sitaram Pandit, 
trans., Bombay, 1944, pp. 126-28. 
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And in that forest the constant antagonist of the penance-meditation of 
restrained ascetics, revealing himself as a source of pride to the god 
who is born from thought, the Spring slowly awoke to life. 

While the sun, transgressing his ordained course, began to go towards 
the quarter guarded by Kubera, the South exhaled a scented breeze, like 
to a sigh of sorrow. 

The A$oka-tree at once gave birth to flowers and tender shoots, 
right from its trunk; it did not wait to be touched by the feet of beautiful 
women, their anklets tinkling. 

On the arrows which were the young mango flowers, brought to 
perfection by pretty feathers of their growing leaf-buds the Spring at 
once placed bees, the letters of the name, as it were, of the mind-born 
god. 

Though most excellent in colour the Karnikara flower distressed 
the mind by its lack of scent. It is the constant practice of the All- 
Creator to set his face against the bestowal of all excellence together. 

Curved like the young moon, since they were not fully opened, the 
deep-red Palāśa flowers seemed like the weals of nail-marks sustained 
by the forest lands in their love-embrace with the Spring. 

The loveliness of Spring, displaying on her face for a beauty-mark 
the Tilaka flower, set off with paint of clinging black bees instead of 
collyrium, adorned her lips, the young mango-shoots, with crimson 
lovely as the morning sun. 

Their vision obstructed by the pollen-dust of the clusters of the Piyala 
tree, the love-emitted deer coursed up wind through the forest lands, 
rustling with fallen leaves. 

The sweet cooing of the male Kokila, his neck red-yellow through 
tasting the young mango-shoots, became the voice of Love himself, 
skilled to break down the coldness of proud women. 

The rising sweat left its mark on the cosmetic paints of the Kinnara 
women, whose lips, because of the passing of winter showed clear, and 
the skin of whose faces had become somewhat pale. 

The hermits dwelling in the forest of the Immovable One, seeing 
this ultimely advance of Spring, scarcely remained masters of their 
minds, whose agitation they with difficulty repressed . . . 

Kumarasambhava, III, 24-34, John Brough, trans., 


Selections from Classical Sanskrit Literature, London, 
1951, pp. 91-93. 
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ans What is imperfectly seen, imperfectly understood, imperfectly heard 
and imperfectly investigated, should not be done by any man — as was 
done by the barber.’ 

Said he: ‘And how was that?’ 

She replied: ‘There was in certain city a merchant’s son of old, who 
had lost his wealth, his kinsfolk, and his fortune, and was ground down 
by poverty. Attended by his old nurse he had lived since childhood in a 
part of a broken-down house, and he had been brought up by his old 
nurse, a slave-woman. [Once] early in the evening he meditated, sighing 
a long and earnest sigh: “Alas, when will there be an end to this [my] 
poverty?” As he pondered thus he slept during the night. And towards 
morning he saw a dream. Three monks came and woke him and said to 
him: “Friend, tomorrow we shall come to visit you in this same form. 
For [we are] three heaps of treasure stored away by your forefathers, 
and when you slay us with a cudgel we shall turn into dinars. And you 
must show no mercy in doing this”. So in the morning he awoke, still 
pondering on this dream, and said to the nurse: “Today, mother, you 
must be well prepared all day for a solemn rite. Make the house 
ceremonially pure by smearing on cow-dung and so forth, and we will 
feed three Brahamanas to the best of our ability. I for my part am going 
to get a barber.” So it was done and the barber came to trim his beard 
and nails, When his beard had been trimmed in proper fashion, the 
figures which he had seen in the dream came in. And as soon as the 
merchant's son saw these monks, he dealt with them as he had been 
commanded. And they became piles of money. And as he took in this 
mass of wealth, the merchant's son gave the barber three hundred dinars 
as a fee, and in order to keep the secret. But the barber, having seen 
him [do this], went home and drew a hasty conclusion from what he 
had seen, and thought: “I too will kill three monks with a cudgel and 
turn them into three heaps of treasure." So he took a cudgel and stood 
in readiness; and presently three monks, impelled by their previous deeds, 
came a-begging. Thereupon the barber smote them with the cudgel and 
killed them. And he got no treasure. Straightway the king’s officers 
came and arrested the barber and took him away and impaled him. 

‘Therefore, I say: What is imperfectly seen, imperfectly understood, 
etc., so you also are just such a fool. Therefore wise men must not 
perform any action until it has been carefully considered.” 


The Pafichantantra, Book V, Story 2, Franklin Edgerton, 
trans., London, 1965, pp. 150-51. 
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At that time (the queen narrates her dream): 


‘Alas! I saw, I saw (in my dream) the sceptre fall and the umbrella. 
The bell at the palace-gate shook itself and tinkled as it quaked. 

‘Alas! I also saw, I saw the eight cardinal points agitated: and 
darkness swallowed the sun. Alas! I also saw, I saw an iridescent rainbow 
in the night; a meteor glowing with heat fell by day. Alas! 

"The righteous sceptre and the white umbrella falling upside down 
to the hard ground; the bell at the gate of our victorious king's palace 
quivering and making the mind shiver with fear. The rainbow appearing 
in the night, the meteor falling by day; the eight cardinal points in a 
state of agitation; all these indicate some impending calamity. I shall 
inform the king of it.' 

Followed then by maids decorated with sparkling and radiant jewels, 
some of them bearing her looking-glass and others her ornaments, and 
surrounded by many hunchbacks, dwarfs, mutes and other menials, some 
carrying new clothes, some carrying silks, some carrying betel-boxes, 
some carrying paints, some carrying pastes, some carrying the musk of 
deer, some carrying garlands, some carrying wreaths, some carrying 
feather-fans, and others carrying incense. Several ladies with fragrant 
flowers in their hair sang praises thus: “Long live the great queen of the 
Pandya (Perundévi) protecting the vast world’, and followed again by 
her companions and bodyguards making Obeisance, and speaking in 
praise of her, the great queen Kopperundévi approached king Tennavan 
in whose bosom Lakshmi ever dwells, and communicated her evil dream 
to him who was sitting on the lion-throne. 

Just then was heard s cry: ‘O, you gate-keeper! O, gate-keeper! O, 
you gate-keeper of him who has lost his wisdom, and whose virtueless 
heart deviated from the path of kingly justice, go tell [the king] that one 
who bears an anklet from a pair of tinkling anklets, and who has lost 
her husband, waits at the gate. O, tell him that.’ 

At this the gate-keeper approached the king, saying: ‘Long live our 
lord of Korkai; long live the lord of the southern mountain; long live 
Seliyan; long live Tennavan; long live Paficavan, unstigmatized by 
calumny ! 

“Someone waits at the gate. She is not the deity Korravai, the goddess 
of victory, holding in her hand the victorious spear, and standing upon 
the nape of the buffalo with an unceasing gush of blood from its fresh 
woLInd. Nor is she Anangu (Bhadrakali), youngest sister of the seven 
virgins, who made Siva dance; nor even is she the Kali of the forest, 
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which is the residence of ghosts and goblins; nor again is she the goddess 
that tore up the mighty chest of Daruka. She appears to be filled with 
resentment. She seems to swell with rage. She has lost her husband; she 
has in her hand, an anklet of gold, and she waits at the gate. 

The king said: ‘Let her come; bring her here!” Then the gate-keeper 
brought her and showed to her the monarch and she went near the ruling 
king, who said: 

*O lady with the tear-stained face, who art thou, my young lady ? 
What has brought thee hither before us’. 

She replied: 

*Inconsiderate king! I have something to say. I am a native of much 
celebrated Puhar, one of whose kings of untarnished glory once allayed 
the suffering of a dove to the wonderment of gods, and another sacrificed 
at his chariot-wheel his dear and only son, grieved at the sight of a cow 
whose eyes were filled with pearl-like tears and who rang the bell at the 
palace-gate [for justice]. From that city, Kovalan. the son of the merchant 
Ma&attuvan belonging to a reputed and exalted family of faultless name, 
driven by fate, entered your city, O king with tinkling anklets, to earn 
his livelihood, when he was murdered by you while out to sell my anklet. 
I am his wife. My name is Kannaki. 

The king replied: ‘Divine lady, it is not injustice to put a thief to 
death. Know that it is kingly justice.’ 

The lustrous lady retorted: 

‘O Lord of Korkai, you have fallen from your righteous course! My 
golden anklet contains gems inside. 

*O lady,’ said the king," What you said now is well said. Our anklet 
contains pearls inside. Give it here.' It was given and placed before 
him. Kannaki then broke open her beautiful anklet, and a gem flew into 
the king's face. When he saw that gem, the king, with his umbrella 
falling and his sceptre faltering said: “Am I a ruler — I who have listened 
to the words of a goldsmith: ‘It is I who am the thief. The protection of 
the subjects of the southern kingdom has failed in my hands for the 
first time. Let me depart from this life.’ Speaking thus the king fell 
down in a swoon, and his great queen collapsed and shuddered saying: 
‘It is impossible for woman to replace the loss of a husband.’ 
Worshipping both his feet, she fell down. Poor woman! 

‘The saying of several assembly-men, that dharma will become the 
god of Death to those who do sinful deeds, is not wrong. O queen of 
the conquering king who did an unjust and cruel deed ! I have indeed 
committed a great sin. See what I shall do. à 

Seeing me and terrified at me, the sinner with tears flowing from 
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my red eyes, with the matchless anklet in my hand, with a body which 
seemed bereft of life, and with my dark forest-like tresses of hair, the 
Lord of Küdal became a corpse.’ 

The moment the Lord of Vaigai saw the dust on her (Kannaki’s) 
body, her dark hair hanging loose, her tears, and the matchless anklet in 
her hand he was overwhelmed. And the moment his ears received the 
words of the lady he gave up his life . . . 

Silappadikaram, Canto XX, Dikshitar, op. cit., 
pp. 246-60. 


Chapter VI 


LANDED INTERESTS, 
REGIONALIZATION AND 
PROLIFERATION OF CASTES: EARLY 
MEDIEVAL SOCIETY AND CULTURE 


Introductory Note 


The post-classical period in India is usually looked at from the 
perspective of the political aftermath of the Muslim invasions 
and not as a situation which developed out of a continuous 
historical process. The accent is thus on the political fragmentation 
of the country and incessant warfares and not on a comprehension 
of the total social structure which such a political situation 
represented. 

Starting with the evidence of inscriptions which are now found 
in larger numbers than ever before all over India, one hardly fails 
to notice the emergence of various categories of social and 
political elites all over the country. Such elites were either 
beneficiaries of assignments made to them—on the basis of clan 
connections or in lieu of services made to the state—in the form 
of landed property, which became their bhoga, grasa or whatever 
the regional expression was, or were themselves local lords with 
pre-eminent social and political status in the area. The key figures 
of early medieval India were thus various groups of samantas, 
mahasamantas, mandalesvaras, mahamandalesvaras, rajakulas, 
rajaputras—all basically landed magnates but known by various 
regional expressions. The relationship between them and the heads 
of numerous royal families was perhaps variously defined and 
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the system of court hierarchy in a kingdom was determined by 
the nature of this relationship. Needless to say, such a situation 
fostered military adventurism which is reflected in the continuous 
formation of ruling dynasties. This process is tacitly admitted in 
contemporary political theory in which the concept of king 
received a flexible definition. Some of the early medieval 
kingdoms were located in the perennial centres of power; others 
arose in relatively isolated zones and marked the beginning of 
new social processes in those areas. As in the earlier periods, 
these dynasties and kingdoms too desired legitimization within a 
Brahmanical framework. The ijtihása-purána tradition was now 
geared on a larger scale than ever before to the making of 
respectable genealogies in which the descent of dynasties was 
traced from the sun, the moon or some mythical figure and in 
which military exploits, sometimes exaggerated and sometimes 
real and narrated mostly in Sanskrit, sought to provide them with 
the required political image. 

The new political elites were thus dependent on the priestly 
class and such existing institutions as temples for securing 
effective grip over the areas they ruled. This network of 
collaboration explains why the number of grants to Brahmanas 
and temples went on increasing: a comparison, for example, of 
such grants between the Pallava and Cola periods will bear this 
point out. The study of Cola documents further shows that the 
brahmadeyas or predominantly Brahmana villages were 
distributed throughout their territorial units, and deliberations of 
systematically constituted assemblies in such villages, consisting 
only of Bráhmana members, show that religious pursuits were 
not their only concern. The other category of grants —the 
devadanas—made the temple a focal point of activities not only 
in rural areas but, in some cases, in urban areas as well. 

The point has often been made that the post-classical period 
represents a major structural change in Indian society. The 
economy was ruralized, and the vast number of assignments, 
resulting in the proliferation of landed intermediaries, introduced 
feudal characteristics in it. Trade declined, urban centres fell into 
decay, and the old manufacturing guilds came to be reduced to 
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the insignificant position of low sub-castes. The impressions that 
the sources give are those of a predominantly rural society 
organized in such a way as to yield the maximum quantum of 
revenue to the state. Trading activities had a comparatively 
subservient role in this political structure. And yet, the process 
of the crystallization of regions, which reached a crucial stage in 
this period, offers a contrast to any general impression of 
stagnation. The regions of this period were still incipient, but 
they were not always identical with earlier janapada units either. 
The emergence of regions was not merely a political process; it 
had several cultural facets as well. Although it is impossible to 
isolate the factors that may delineate the regions of the period, 
the regional context of at least the structure of caste and of 
language may yet be traced. The formation of castes was the result 
of acculturation and occupational changes, and an analysis of this 
process alone can provide an index of the cultural dynamics of 
the area. The same dynamics may be located in the chronological 
stages of the growth of regional languages. Sanskrit continued as 
the official language, but what was typical of a region found the 
language of the area to be its best vehicle. This urge went to the 
extent of even regionalizing the epics. 


Section 1 


LANDED INTERESTS 


Sectional Note 


The process of the emergence of various types of landed interests 
continued through different stages of early Indian history. 
However, in the early medieval period the structure of such 
interests became so complex that a proper definition of property 
became almost an impossibility. The Laukikasvatvavada of 
Vijfianesvara admitted that ‘property had its basis on popular 
recognition without any dependence on the śāstras’; other jurists 
were more specific in their acceptance of various categories of 
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interests: ‘the svatva of the King, the svatva of the landowner, 
the svatva of the tenant farmer, and even the svatva of the 
mortgagee in possession'. 

In fact the entire economic structure of the period rested on 
the recognition extended to various categories of people as 
appropriators of surplus from land. This was basically a political 
process. The King himself was assuming a clearer right of 
ownership of land and in many cases new interests in land were 
created by him. The Bráhmanas continued to receive patronage 
in the form of land grants; the religious establishments too 
emerged as a major beneficiary in this period. However, the 
concept of the King's ownership did not conflict with various 
titles, held temporarily or permanently. Land came to be assigned 
to ‘vassals for military service, to members of the clan or family, 
and even to officers’. Sub-infeudation of titles in such a situation 
was common, and religious grants, being a symbol of social status, 
were made even by holders of relatively inferior rights. 

These various types of rights naturally did not leave the 
cultivator's right unaffected. The bestowal of ownership rights 
on assignees could result in the approriation of former ownership 
rights (as happened in the cases of many temple grants in the 
Cola country), former tenants could be evicted and replaced by 
new; the management of vast temple lands could reduce the 
peasants to the position of serfs. The proliferation of landed 
intermediaries all over the country —all with their respective 
claims to a part of the surplus—expressed in the growing number 
of items of taxation—left the cultivator with hardly any share of 
his own produce. 


I(a) Emergence of Increasing Number of Intermediaries 


Grant of Village for Services (10th Century A.D.) 


. « - (This) Visnuvardhana-Maharajadhiraja, during the period of his 
rule (svarajya),—(moved) with heart full of great kindness on account 
of the various services rendered by one, who was very much devoted 
(to him), who won the heart of his master by hard work and good 
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behaviour, who belonged to the family of the Pallavas, . . . who was 
appointed to the position of a great samanta and amatya; who was 
adorned with all virtues and who was pure in the cause of his master — 
sent for the chiefs of families residing in Velanandu-visaya headed by 
the Rastrakitas and ordered them thus: 

Be it known to you that to this (donee) named Kuppanayya, of the 
family of Pallavamalla, grandson of Kalivarmane, and son of 
Makariyaraja who has suffered and died in our cause, we have given 
the small village (gramatika) named Sripündi (situated) in the middle 
of Vagaru.. . 

Within this boundary I have given you as manya the small village 
called Adura exempted from all taxes . . . 

K.V. Lakshmana Rao,‘Two Copper-Plate Inscriptions of 


Eastern Chalukya Princes—The Sripundi Plates of Tala 
II’, EI, vol.19, New Delhi, 1983, p. 154. 


Grant to Svetambara Jainas in Western India 


Hail ! In the illustrious (city of) Dhara, in the Paramara family ... 
(was born) the illustrious Bhojadéva . . . meditated on the feet of the 
illustrious Siyakadéva. Through his (i.e. Bhoja's) pleasure, the illustrious 
Ya&ovarman had obtained one half of the town of Selluka and was 
enjoying 1,500 villages. 

In that province, in the (village) Muktàpali, in the Audrahadi-visaya 
(with its) 84 rent-free (villages), the samanta, the illustrious Ranaka 
Amma, who was the mark on the forehead of the Ganga family, having 
heard dharma and adharma from the illustrious Svetambara Ammadeva- 
Acarya (and) being made to understand by him, by words as well as by 
signs, that this particular Jina-dharma is superior to other dharmas, in 
this world as well as in the next, in producing good results; (and), having 
thought so and having made up his mind, this land was given by him at 
Mahişabuddhikā, at the holy and illustrious tīrtha of K[a]lak[a]lésvara, 
on the occasion of a solar eclipse and the amavasya day of the month 
of Caitra, having ascertained that fortune is (as fleeting) as a shade (and) 
the world is as transient as the (moving) waves of the sea (and) the life 
(as worthless) as foam, for the increase of the merit, fame and fortune 
of his own self as well as of his parents, having taken water in this most 
holy tirtha with (his) sacred thread in his hand in a well-filled kamandalu 
and having washed the feet (of the Jina) with water thrown from the 
hands of his legal wife (dharmapatni) the illustrious queen Caccái, (who) 
was born in the Calukya family . . - , 
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- -. Having caused endless repairs and restorations to be made, to 
last as long as the sun and the moon endure, in the temple of Jina in the 
Svetapada country, one dedicated to the illustrious Muni Suvratadeva 
for the purpose of worship, abhiseka, naivedya, caitra-pavitraka, for 
food and clothing of Rsis . . . 

R.D. Banerji,‘The Kalyan Plates of Yasovarman’, EI, 
v01.19, 1983, pp.734. 


A Land Grant in Bengal 


. + the prosperous Rájabhaüja Deva, of the earth-conquering race 
inhabiting Kotta . . . says greeting to the princes of the earth-conquering 
race, 

Bounded by the suburbs of the northern divisions and appertaining 
to the estate of Brahmanavasati is the village denominated 
Brahmanavasati (also); this village as far as its boundaries are hitherto 
known bestowed by us (in gift) for his merit to the generalissimo named 
Buddha, son of Mundi Samanta, free of all rents and incumberances 
and by means of this copper plate edict. So long as there are virtuous 
men on earth, this must be observed by you, princes of the earth- 
conquering race . . . 

Pratapchandra Ghosh, ‘Notes on the Translation of Two 
Copper-Plate Inscriptions from Bamanghati’, JASB, 
v01.40, pt.l, Nos. 1-3, 1871, p.169. 


Land Grant to a Polyglot in Andhra (1053 A.D.) 


-.. Be it known to you! In the Harita gotra there was a distinguished 
Apastamba Brahmana, Kaficena, a Somayaga sacrificer. His son was 
Kaficenarya, honoured by all the learned. His son, again, was the minister 
(amatya) AkalankaSankana, known by the name of Saucafijaneya, 
a Hanumat in purity! To him his wife Simekamba bore a son, Narayana, 
who on account of his skill in composing poetry in the Samskrta, 
Karnata, Prakrta, Paisácika and Andhra languages, is renowned as 
Kavibhavajrankuéa, ‘the crest of the kings of poets’, and who, because 
by his clever verses he puts to shame would-be poets, is rightly called 
Kavibhavajrankusa, ‘the adamantine elephant-goad of poets’. To this 
Nanni-Narayana, who is endowed with qualities that are extolled by 
the whole world, and is an ear ornament of (the goddess of eloquence) 
Sarasvati and an astadaSavadharana cakravartin, we (after pouring out) 
a stream of water, have given on the occasion of a lunar eclipse, free 
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from all taxes, the village named Nandamapündi, in your visaya having 
constituted it an agrahàra. . . 

F. Kielhorn, *Nandamapundi Grant of Rajaraja I, dated in 

his thirty-second year (A.D. 1053)', EI, vol. 4, Delhi 

reprint, 1979, pp. 302-03. 


Land Grant to Educational Institution (9th Century A.D.) 


. . . In the eighth year (of the reign) of King Vijaya-Nrpatungavarman, 
at the request of VéSali-péraraiyan; Vidélvidugu-Kadupatti-Tamila-pé 
raraiyan being the executor (anatti). Let the headmen of Kilvali- Vagür- 
nàdü (a subdivision) of Aruvanadu, see (this order). 

In the eighth year (of our reign), we have granted three villages of 
your nadu, viz. Settuppakkam, Vilangattahgaduvànur, and 
Iraippunaicceri,—dispossessing the former tenants, (and) excluding 
ancient charities and brahmadeyas,—to the residents of the seat of 
learning at Vāgūr as a source of revenue for the promotion of learning 
(vidyà-bhoga). 

And issued an order (tirumugam) to the headmen of the nadu, telling 
them to circumambulate the limits, to plant stones and milk-bush (along 
the boundaries), and to draw up and submit a report (araiyolai). 

.., Altogether, the land . . . including wet land and dry land villages 
and village-buildings, houses and house-gardens, clearings and young 
trees, waste grounds for grazing, tanks, store-houses and breaches, 
wherever water is conducted (?), long harrows are applied, iguanas run, 
and tortoises creep, not excluding the cultivated land, being joined to 
Vagür itself as a source of revenue for the promotion of learning to the 
residents of the seat of learning at Vagür, enjoying the immunities and 
agreements enjoyed by Vagür, possessing all immunities, (and) being a 
brahmadeya,—the grant was made . . . 


E. Hultzsch, ‘Bahur plates of Nripatungavarman', EI, 
vol. 18. Delhi, 1983, pp. 14-5. 


Land Grant to a Temple (13th Century A.D.) 
..... This king, the Rajaparmesvara, the Purandara (Indra) among kings, 
the devout worshipper of Bhagavat (Visnu), the devout worshipper of 
Brahmanas, — having called together the Rastrakitas and all other ryots 
inhabiting the district (visaya) of Prol-nandu commands as follows: 
‘Be it known to you that we have given the village named Gudivada 
in the district (visaya) of Prél-nandu, with exemption from all taxes, to 
the god Kunti-Madhavadeva who resides in Sripithapura’. 
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In the Saka year 1124, on the tenth tithi of the dark (fortnight) of 
Jyaistha, on Sunday, at the rising of Simha,—Hail! The asylum of the 
whole world (Sarvalokàsraya), the glorious Visnuvardhana-Maharaja, 
alias Mallapadeva-Cakravartin, having been anointed and crowned at 
Sripithapuram in the presence of the god Kunti-Madhavadeva, gave 
on this occasion to the god Kunti-Madhavadeva, for burnt offerings, 
oblations and worship, for daily and periodical rites, monthly festivals 
and annual festivals, the whole village called Gudivada in Pról-nàndu 
together with houses, fields, gardens and inhabitants, having exempted 
(it) from all taxes, to last as long as the moon and the sun. 

E. Hultzsch, ‘Pithapuram Pillar Inscription of Mallapadeva: 
Saka Samvat 1124”, EI, vol. 1, 1971 reprint, p. 242. 


Kb) Patronage to the Temple as a Centre of learning 
(12th Century A.D.) 


. . . On the occasion of the summer solstice on Sunday, the eleventh 

day of'the dark fortnight of Pusya of Kalayukti, the.twelfth year of the 

Kadamba Vijayakesin's reign commencing in Kaliyuga 4288, all the 

mahajanas granted free from imposts, a piece of land to the west of the 

road to Unukel and south of (?) Brahmargapuri, and eight mattars, and 

à construction for school measuring twenty-six hands long and twenty- 
one hands broad, within the precincts of the temple . . . 

Trans. by B.C.S. Sharma, in George M. Moraes, The 

Kadamba Kula—A History of Ancient and Medieval 

Karnataka, Bombay, 1931, p. 473. 


l(c) Details of Expenditure for the Maintenance of a Hospital 


The expenses for the hospital of Virasólan are: 


I tüni, 5 nali and 1 uri of paddy for 1 karuni and 7 nàli of rice for 
feeding 15 in-patients at the rate of 1 nali each, 3 kuruni of paddy and 
8 kāśu per day to Savarnan Kodandaraman Aévatthama-Bhattan of 
Alappakkam, who had obtained land to be enjoyed by himself and his 
descendants for prescribing medicines to the patients lying in the hospital, 
to the several nimandakkaras, i.e. the persons bound to the temple for 
supplying daily requirements and to the teachers and students (attached 
to the temple), 1 kuruni of paddy per day to one who performed surgical 
operations, 2 karuni of paddy and two kāśu per day to 2 persons at 
1 karuni and 1 kagu each, that gathered medical herbs, supplied fuel 
and attended to the preparation of medicines, 1 karuni of paddy and 
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1 kagu per day to 2 nurses, at 4 nàli of paddy and % kāśu each that 
attended on the patients and administered medicines, 4 nàli of paddy 
per day to one barber who served the patients, teachers and students 
were provided . . . 

The medicines to be stocked in the hospital of ViraSdlan for the 
year are: 

1 measure of brahmyam kadumbüri . . . of. . . exclusive of karungay 
(nut), 2 measures of vasd-haritaki, 1 measure of da$amüla-haritaki, 
1 measure of bhallataka-haritaki, 1 measure of gandira, 1 tüni of 
balakéranéda-taila, 1 tüni of paficaka-taila, 1 tüni of la$unadyéranda- 
taila, 1 tüni of uttamakarnadi-taila, 1 padakku of . . . 1 padakku of su 

. . sa-ghrta, 1 padakku of bilvadi-ghrta, 2000 mandükaravatakas, 
1 nàli of dravatti, 2000 vimala, 2000 sunetri, 2000 tamradi, 1 tüni 
and 1 padakku of vajrakalpa and 1 tünr and 1 padakku by kalyana- 
lavana... 

An amount of 40 kaéu [is provided] for purchasing these (procuring 
the) medicinal herbs, . . . and 1 padakku of bovine ghee required to be 
kept under the earth annually for puranasarpi . . . 

K.V. Subrahmanya Aiyar ‘The Tirumukkudal Inscription 
of Virarajendra’, El, vol. 21, Delhi, 1984, pp. 249-50. 


I(d) Land Grant Administration 


... While the third year of the reign of this (king)! was current, one 
[particular] day a bystander of küdal [i.e. Madura] [the city of] mansions 
and high ramparts, having cried out [by way of complaint] the king 
himself at once called him mildly and was pleased to ask him first *What 
is your complaint'. The bystander submitted thus ‘Oh! Mighty king of 
powerful army ! Fortunately without swerving from the pure [path] 
prescribed by law [the village] called Vélvikudi included in Paganür- 
kürram, whose flowery groves touched the sky, was designated 
Vélvikudi and was granted through the Kelvi (Brahmanas) by your 
ancestor, the great lord known as Palyágamudukudumi-Peruvaludi who 
protected [the earth] girt by the ocean with an army of spearsmen who 
never miss [their aim]. It has [since] been resumed by the ignoble [yet] 
ocean- like army of the Kalabharas.' The king gently smiled and said: 
‘Very well, very well, prove your antiquity [of the gift] by [a reference 
to] the district [assembly] and receive [it back]. He [the supplicant] 
proved then and there the antiquity of his [claim] by [a reference to] the 
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district [assembly]. Thereupon the powerful king of long arms holding 

the bow, being overjoyed was pleased to declare ‘What was granted 

formerly by my ancestors according to rule, is also granted by us', so 

saying he of [many] chariots and ocean-like army, gave [it] with libations 
of water to Kamakkani Narcingan, the headman of Korkai. 

H. Krishna Sastri,“Velvikudi Grant of Nedunjadaiyan: the 

Third Year of Reign', EI, vol. 17, New Delhi, 1983, p. 308. 


Ke) Inheritance and Partition of Ancestral Property 


A father wishing a partition of his properties, should divide them either 
equally among his sons, or settle upon his eldest born a greater portion 
thereof. The mothers (father's wives) not having received anything from 
their husband or father-in-law by way of their stridhana, should have a 
share in the division, in the event of equal allotments having been made 
to each of the sons. A little should be given to the man claiming under 
a woman having a share, and the division should be made afterwards. 
Unequal allotments made by a father should be deemed as binding. The 
sons should divide among themselves the liabilities of their own father, 
and the daughters should take upon themselves the debts incurred by 
their mother in her lifetime, in the event of their having had no issues. 
The co-parceners of a person should not have any claim to the 
property acquired by him with his own independent exertion, without 
any way destroying [selling] his ancestral estate, as well as to those 
given to him by his friends out of love, or on the occasion of his marriage 
as dowry... 
Agnipurana, 256, 1-4, M.N. Dutt, trans., vol. 2, 
Varanasi, 1967, p. 921. 


Section 2 
TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Sectional Note 


Trade and commerce in the early period appear to have been 
linked in a relationship of dependence with contemporary power- 
structures. The subservience of the manufacturing and trading 
groups to the landed aristocracy of the period is attested by 
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references to transfer of artisans and merchants along with 
assigned land, and for a large part of India the Skandapurana 
was reflecting the actual situation by such statements as: ‘A 
number of merchants would decline by becoming dependent on 
the raja-putra chiefs’. Political fragmentation adversely affected 
inter-regional traffic in goods; excessive levies exacted through 
customs houses in assigned areas inhibited mercantile initiative. 
In some areas, as in the south, some of the functions of the guilds 
were possibly taken over by village assemblies. Consequently 
social values also changed considerably: for at least some sections 
of the society territorial mobility was constrained by the concept 
of kalivarjyas. 

Such changes are also reflected adequately in the material 
remains of the period. Gold coins which had become defunct after 
the Guptas came to be revived, in a heavily debased form, only 
from the early eleventh century in north India, and perhaps a 
little earlier in the south. Seals of merchant guilds practically 
disappear from after the Gupta period. Archaeological remains 
of townships of the post-Gupta period are as yet insignificant. 

Several factors, however, facilitated the revival of commerce, 
particularly in areas which emerged as well-knit regional political 
units, Thus in Rajasthan, Gujarat and the littoral regions of the 
south, trade came to be organized under various guilds of 
manufacturers and traders. It was mostly in these areas again that 
contacts were re-established with trading countries of the outside 
world. The great guild of the nanadesins or the five hundred 
svamins of Ayyavole had contact not only with Céra, Cola, 
Pandya, Saurastra but with Kamboja, Parasya and Nepāla and 
southeast Asia as well. If the early historical period has produced 
evidence of Yavana settlements in the peninsula, early medieval 
references to India’s foreign trade are more variegated, The source 
material lie scattered in the writings of many foreign travellers, 
Arabic and European, and the trading settlements in India in this 
period were populated by such diverse groups as the Tajikas, the 
Jews, the Christians and also possible the Parsis. This spurt in 
trade in turn boosted manufacturing activities. According to a 
list provided by an early medieval text, the Manasollasa—and 
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the list may be incomplete— there were in the country eleven 
famous centres for the production of textiles alone. 


2(a) Rules Regarding Trade 


.. A trader is bound to sell an article at the price to be fixed for it by 
the king from day to day, whereas his profit should consist in purchasing 
the same at a lower or wholesale price. A trader should charge his profit 
at the rate of five per cent, on all goods of indigenous manufacture, 
while his dues on foreign goods should be allowed at the rate of ten per 
cent. A trader should add to the price of the goods to be vended, the 
cost incurred under all other heads in connection therewith, and then 
settle its price with the purchaser or the seller, and ask him the profit he 
would allow on such a gross outlay. A trader by not delivering goods to 
a purchaser bought by him for value, should be liable with his progeny, 
to refund the same even with the profits allowed on foreign goods, if 
made in that particular case. A purchaser buying any goods and not 
taking delivery of the same, shall be liable to make good to the trader 
the difference of price, if any, brought through his being obliged to sell 
it for à second time, and at an under rate. Goods destroyed or anyway 
damaged through a disturbance of government, or through any physical' 
phenomena as well as a loss sustained through not delivering the goods 
when asked for, should be laid against the account of the seller or the 
consignee. A trader shall be made to refund to the purchaser, the double 
of the price, charged for damaged or apparently damaged articles sold 
by his agent or employee. 

A trader having purchased his stock without a knowledge of its actual 
increase or decrease, should not be entitled to reopen the negotiation, as 
otherwise he should be liable to a fine equal in value of a sixth part of the 
whole stock in trade purchased or indented for. A company or a corporate 
body of traders, carrying on business in co-partnership, should he entitled 
to profits or bear the loss, rateably to their respective shares in the capital, 
or as would be agreed upon at the time of starting the concern. A partner 
or an agent should make good the loss sustained through his folly, 
oversight, negligence, or through extending the authority vested in him, 
or through his acting contrarily to directions received, whereas a man 
(co-partner) should be entitled to a tenth part of the value of the goods 
saved by him from loss or destruction. 

Agni Puranam, 258, 40-50, M.N. Dutt, trans., vol.2, 
Calcutta, 1904, pp.937-8. 
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2(b) Internal Trade: Karnataka 
(Beginning of the 13th Century A.D.) 


. . . All the mummuri-dandas of the place of Venugrama and the 
mummuri-dandas of both [classes of] itinerant traders, comprising the 
merchants (pattaniga) of the Kündi three-thousand and others, with 
Samaya-Cakravarti Jayapati Setti at their head, who are adorned with a 
series of many virtues . . . and all the traders of Lala, headed by 
Paragurama Nayaka, Pommana Nayaka, and Ammugi Nayaka; and all 
the Maléyala traders, headed by Padapa Nayaka, Konda Nambi Setti, 
Poreyacha Setti, and others; and likewise the other traders of the 
aforesaid place of Venugráma, headed by the gold-workers and clothiers; 
and the oil-merchants; and the dinka-saligas: all these in assembly 
granted to the sanctuary of the aforesaid divine Santinatha a revenue in 
the following form: 

On each horse coming from the north, a nelamettu (?) of one quarter 
[of a pana]; on one that passes on the south, a toll of one quarter [of a 
pana]; on each horse of the Maléyàlas, one quarter [of a pana]; in the 
case of sixty-five oxen and buffaloes, however they be laden, [there is 
to be] immunity from all imposts. 

On each cira of gold-works, on each clothier’s shop, cotton-shop, 
jeweller’s shop, perfumery shop, perfumer’s bazaar, [and] goldsmith’s 
booth one large quarter [of a pana] as annual tax under each separate 
head. 

On each kadage of cloth coming from without, one-sixteenth 
[of a pana]; on each [parcel of] perfumery coming from without, 
and on each bhanda of grass, one gadyana and five tika on that 
bhanda; on each bhanda of cotton, three tara; on each load thereof, one 
kani. 

On each bhandi of paddy, one balla of paddy; on each load thereof, 
one māna of paddy; when paddy [to the extent] of an aükana is sold, 
one balla of that paddy; on each bazaar of paddy-shops, a regular sollage 
of paddy; on each shop for husked rice, an adda of husked rice. 

On each load of black pepper, one mana of black pepper; on each 
half-load thereof, a half of a mana; on each pettige of asafoetida, one 
gadyána and six tüka [on the value of] the asafoetida; on each half-load 
of green ginger and turmeric, five pala of the bhanda thereof, On each 
load thereof, ten pala of green ginger and turmeric; on each oil-mill, a 
regular adda of oil; on each load of areca-nuts, twenty-five areca-nuts, 
on each half-load thereof, twelve areca-nuts. 
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On each load of betel-leaves, one hundred betel-leaves; on each 
parcel, fifty betel-leaves; on each load of coconuts, one such fruit; on 
each load of palm-leaves, two bundles of palm-leaves; on each parcel 
thereof, one bundle; on each bhàndi of coarse sugar coming from 
without, fifteen blocks of coarse sugar; on each parcel thereof, one block; 
on each load of plantains, six such fruits; on each parcel thereof three 
fruits; on each load of myrobolans, one balla of such fruit; on each 
hagara of sugar-cane, one cane; on each load of potstone, one pala of 
potstone ... 

L.D. Barnett,‘Two Inscriptions from Belgaum now in the 
British Museum,’ ElI, vol. 13, Delhi, 1982, p. 26. 


Rajasthan (1080 A.D.) 


. . . Now on the fourteenth of Caitra this list of dues of the god was 
made by Yasodeva and other servants, [likewise] by others headed by 
Kirtirája. 

On each bharaka of candied sugar and jaggery belonging to the 
traders [there was assigned] one varnikà; and on each bharaka of Bengal 
madder, thread, and cotton, one rüpaka. 

Likewise the blest Mandana, great of soul, by edict made out this 
list of dues on what is sold in the bazaar. 

On every bharaka of coconuts, one fruit; on each mütaka of salt, 
a mànaka; from every thousand areca-nuts, one nut; on every ghataka 
of butter and sesame oil, one palika. 

On each kotika of clothing fabric were assigned one and a half 
rüpakas; on a jàla, two pülakas . . . 

For each house of the traders in the local bazaar (?) was assigned 
by him a dramma on the Caitra festival and the festival of the sacred 
thread. 

On the shops of the braziers was likewise imposed a dramma for the 
month, on [each] vumvaka of the distillers four rüpakas. 

Under this constitution there was assigned on every house of the 
whole population a dramma, on the gambling (-house) two rüpakas. 

On each lagadà were assigned two santas, on each karsa of oil a 
pànaka; and similarly on each load of cattle-fodder a vrsa-vimSopaka. 

He likewise gave a dramma on each trader's association; the 
fourteenth day of the bright fortnight in each month was attached to 
every recurrence. 

... and on a pile of sugar a dramma, on a water-wheel a haraka of 


barley. 
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In [his] bounty also he granted on a clear twenty [packs] of loaded 
grain one bharaka in his piety, and on a bharaka [of the same] one 
changa (?). 

Lionel D. Barnett, *Arthuna Inscription of the Paramara 
Camudaraja; Vikrama-Samvat 1136’, EI, vol.14, Delhi, 
1982, pp. 309-10 


Kerala (12th Century A.D.) 


They are descendants of Khush, are addicted to astrology, and are all 
black. This nation is very trustworthy in matters of trade, and whenever 
foreign merchants enter their port, three secretaries of the king 
immediately repair on board their vessels, write down their names and 
report them to him. The king thereupon grants them security for their 
property, which they may even leave in the open fields without any 
guard. 

One of the king's officers sits in the market, and receives goods that 
may have been found anywhere, and which he returns to those applicants 
who can minutely describe them. This custom is observed in the whole 
empire of the King . . . 

The pepper grows in this country; the trees which bear this fruit are 
planted in the fields which surround the towns, and every one knows 
his plantation. The trees are small and the pepper is originally white, 
but when they collect it, they put it into basins and pour hot water upon 
it; it is then exposed to the heat of the sun and dried in order to make it 
hard and more substantial, in the course of which process it becomes of 
a black colour... 

M. N. Adler, The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, pp. 


63-65 quoted in K.A.N. Sastri, Foreign Notices of South 
India, pp.134-35 


2(c) An Andhra Edict Assuring Safety to 
Foreign Traders (13th Century A.D.) 


. . . By this glorious Maharaja Ganapatideva the following edict 
(assuring) safety has been granted to traders by sea starting for and 
arriving from all continents, islands, foreign countries and cities. : 
Formerly kings used to take away by force the whole cargo, viz. 
gold, elephants, horses, gems, etc., carried by ships and vessels which 
after they had started from one country for another, were attacked by 


Storms, wrecked, and thrown on shore. : A 
But, we out of mercy, for the sake of glory and merit, are granting 
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everything besides the fixed duty to those who have incurred the great 
risk of a sea-voyage with the thought that wealth is more valuable than 
even life. 

The rate of this duty [is] one in thirty on [all] exports and imports. 
On one tola of sandal, 1 pagoda Y, fanam. 

On 1 pagoda's value of [country] camphor, Chinese camphor and 
pearls, 3/ and % fanam. 

On 1 pagoda's value of rose-water, ivory, civet, camphor-oil, copper, 
zinc, riseya (?), lead, silk-threads, corals, and perfumes, 1% and Y; 
fanam. 

On 1 pagoda’s value of pepper, 3/ and % fanam. 

On all silks, 574 fanams per bale (? svarüpa). 

On every lakh of areca-nuts, | pagoda 3% fanams . . . 


E. Hultzsch,'Motupalli Pillar-Inscriptions of Ganapatideva 
— AD, 1244-45’, EI, vol.12, Delhi, 1982, pp.196-97. 


2(d) Articles of Merchandise 


Cail? is a great and noble city and belongs to Asher, the eldest of the 
five brother kings’. It is at this city that all the ships touch that come 
from the west, as from Hormos and from Kis and from Aden, and all 
Arabia, laden with horses and with other things for sale. And this brings 
a great concourse of people from the country round about, and so there 
is great business done in this city of Cail . . . 

When you quit Malabar and go 500 miles towards the south-west 
you come to the kingdom of Coilum* . . . 

A great deal of brazil is got here which is called brazil coilumin 
from the country which produces it; it is of very fine quality. Good 
ginger also grows here, and it is known by the same name of coilumin 
after the country. Pepper too grows in great abundance throughout this 
country, and I will tell you how. You must know that the pepper-trees 
are [not wild but] cultivated, being regularly planted and watered; and 
the pepper is gathered in the months of May, June and July. 

They have also abundance of very fine indigo. This is made of a 
certain herb, which is gathered and (after the roots have been removed) 
is put into great vessels upon which they pour water and then leave it 


2. Káyal, near the mouth of the Tamraparni, on the coast of Tinnevelly district. 

3. Asher seems to stand for (Kula)-Sekhara, i.e. Máhavarman Kulagekhara,‘who 
conquered all countries’, A.D. 1268-1308. 

4. Modem Quilon. 
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till the whole of the plant is decomposed. They then put this liquid in 
the sun, which is tremendously hot there, so that it boils and coagulates, 
and becomes such as we see it. [They then divide it into pieces of four 
ounces each, and in that form it is exported to our parts]. And, I assure 
you that the heat of the sun is so great there that it is scarcely to be 
endured; in fact if you put an egg into one of the rivers it will be boiled, 
before you have had time to go any distance, by the mere heat of the 
sun. 
The merchants from Manzi, and from Arabia, and from the Levant 
come thither with their ships and their merchandise and make great 
profits both by what they import and by what they export. 

Yule and Cordier, ed., Travels of Marco Polo, Bk. iii, 


Chap.XXI and XXII, quoted in K.A.N. Sastri, Foreign 
Notices of South India, pp.179-81. 


Trade in Horses (1293 A.D.) 


Let me tell you next that this country does not breed horses. Hence all 
the annual revenue, or the greater part ot it, is spent in the purchase of 
horses; and I will tell you how. You may take it for a fact that the 
merchants of Hormuz and Kais, of Dhofar and Shihr and Aden, all of 
which provinces produce large numbers of battle chargers and other 
horses, buy up the best horses and load them on ships and export them 
to this king and his four brother kings. Some of them are sold for as 
500 saggi of gold, which are worth more than 100 marks of silver. And 
I assure you that this King buys 2000 of them or more every year, and 
his brothers as many. And, by the end of the year, not a hundred of 
them survive. They all die through ill-usage, because they have no 
veterinaries and do not know how to treat them. You may take it from 
me that the merchants who export them do not send out any veterinaries 
or allow any to go, because they are only too glad for many of them to 
die in the King’s charge . . . 

RE. Latham, Travels of Marco Polo, ed. and trans., 1958, p. 264. 


2(e) Merchants 


Merchants in the Bazaar at Kandiyar 

There were several merchants of different sorts from Paradesa and 
Malayàla speaking different languages in that place. They included 
ponvaniyar (gold merchants), nira cettikal (wholesale merchants), 
marikkar (boatmen), vekatacammar (2), Pandi tattar (goldsmiths from 
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the Pandya country), rāriśar (?), kannar (?), caliyar (weavers), etc. There 
were Ariyar (Ariyar-Brahmanas), Kannadar (people from Kanara), 
Malavar (people from Malwa), Kufjarar (people from Gurjara), 
Tulingar(people from Talugu), Kaliügar (people from Kalinga), Barbarar 
(people from Barbara ), Coliyar (people from Cola), Pandikal (people 
from Pandya), Ottiyar (people from Orissa), Konkanar (people from 
Konkan), Cónakar (Yavana), Cinar (people from China), Turikkar 
(people from Turkey) and many others there. They were sitting cross- 
legged in the centre of black carpets with huge masses of coins in front 
of them giving and taking kāśu, pon, panam, tiramam, silver kāśu, 
navaratna, ornaments, accu, turikka kāśu, mummuri, vellappanam, 
Coliyar kasu, macanigulike (?), tokens, gilt, gold dust and silver pieces. 

Like Kozhikóde it was protected by proud kings; like Kollam it 
was promoting prosperity even in the neighbouring lands through 
exported commodities handled by Kaikkolas; like Mudukottür it was 
full of pallis (mosques) with Yavana groups performing namaskara, 
like Kulamukku it was full of swine; like beautiful Madayi it was a 
samayasthana (guild centre) for the Ramadhas (?), it was a real pleasure- 
garden for the Goddess of Prosperity. 

The big and wonderful bazaar existed like Sriparvata in such a way 
as to provide happiness to all the people. The two beautiful palaces of 
Odanadu called Kirtipuram and Narasimhamannür belonging to the 
famous king Kéralan who was the leader of many a sámantan, shone 
like Purandarapuri and Alaka. 

Dàmodara, Unniyáticaritam, M.G.S. Narayanan, trans., 
Trivandrum Manuscript Library, Malayalam Series No. 91, 
Kerala University, 1971 reprint, 


He found people of many types with their vulgar interests camping 
there and moving like the waves of the ocean. 

There were merchants with their entourage. They wear sandals and 
smeared their bodies with camphor, turmeric, sandal, akil, etc. so as to 
fill the place with scent. Some of them had strange dresses resembling 
snakes in appearance. They chewed betel leaves with camphor. When 
the knot of the cotton loincloth heavy with panam and accu, gave way, 
they took it up with their hands exhibiting heavy-ringed fingers and 
proudly looking at the women there. 

They were talking to their dependants in a bragging tone. 

‘Though I wanted to go elsewhere, it is the desire to have this beauty 
which ties me up here. The thousand kāśu which I made recently were 
spent among courtesans in different places. Many dancing girls have 
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come to me asking for this and that and taking away large sums of 
from me. 

‘If I sell a jonakakkutira (Arab horse) in the Cóla country I will 
immediately get two thousand anayaccu (elephant kāśu) in cash. For 
my elephant I will get eight thousand. I can give her Aéri gold if she so 
desires. If I go to Kollam (Quilon) or Kollapuram (Kolhapur) I can sell 
quickly all the good karpüram (camphor). I have to get a hundred 
thousand accu by way of interest to the loan I gave to Vallabha. A few 
days ago the fool simply called me and wanted more but I refused." 

‘If he does not give me the accu which is due to me as the price of 
the elephant, I can get as much as I want from the ships at 
Valayapattanam. I have a lot of commodities from the Pandya region. 
I found in the Pandyan fort a lot of silk—Tred silk, silken garments, and 
silk of the colour of the tender leaf of mango, and white silk and red 
silk of a rare variety.’ 

With pompous dress and language and immersed in shining gold, 
he saw many merchants and Bráhmanas assembled in the place. 

There were some Catrar with Afijanarajanmashi, Puzhu, the rod 
for painting the eye, the small mirror, medicines for smartness and 
attraction, and palm-leaf and writing rod for writing prescriptions, a 
book of mixtures in Sanskrit and Tamil, spear, dagger and other 
instruments, bloody weapons and many other things. 

There were some vaidyas, puffed up with pride, wandering about in 
grief in Unniyaci's house. They had their servants bearing heavy loads 
of coarse cloth, rice, paddy, ghee, oil, powders, pills, ginger, etc. They 
had painted eyes and foreheads, newly washed clothes and flowers on 
them and walked quickly so as to break skin on the leg. They looked 
like the members of Kala's retinue. They realized the kama and artha 
of their patients. 

‘I went to paradeéa to master Caraka.’ 

‘Let us recite Vatata together.’ 

‘I am famous for my knowledge of Suéruta.’ ‘ 

‘I am the commentator of Bhélartha which has many texts. f 

‘In Ayurveda even the Aśvinīdevas have no other merit except their 
invisible nature as far as I am concerned. Even Dhanvantari has to come 
to us. We have some treatment for the rejuvenation of old people. We 
cured certain diseases abandoned as difficult by Arañkavu and she gave 
us fi u by way of remuneration. à ^ 

"a id doubt that mülavaluti is the best antidote for mülavyädhi 
(piles). For indigestion the best is mukkudi. The mátalam fruit is best 
for fever. By watching my skill in treatment, the atikal of this land 
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(Purakilanadu-kottayam) swore by Haríscandra the founder of their 
family. The atikal of Kurumporayar sent messenger after messenger 
for me and I am going there." 


Teven Cirikuman, Unniyachi, Verses 17,18, Trivandrum 
Manuscript Library, Malayalam Series No. 73, Kerala 
University, 1971 reprint, pp. 68-9. 


Section 3 
POLITY 


Sectional Note 


The significant changes in the political organization of the period 
are reflected in the relevant sections of the contemporary 
commentaries of earlier Smrti works. The definition of ‘king’ 
was one of the topics that came in for thorough discussion and 
some of the definitions suggested indicate the wide variety of 
authorities now included under this term. With reference to a 
king’s duties Vijfüne$vara wrote: ‘. . . This duty should be 
understood to apply to one of another caste also who is engaged 
in the task of protecting the province, the district and so forth.’ 
Another author stated that coronation rites and royal consecration 
were really illustrative and that the king may be proclaimed simply 
by being seated on the throne according to the particular usages 
of countries and families. 

The fact that the theorists were repeatedly trying to link 
kingship with the functions theoretically laid down for the 
Ksatriyas shows an attempt to maintain a political norm in a 
situation of flux. Despite the process of the regular legitimization 
of the numerous dynasties that captured political power and the 
fact that their bureaucratic structures tended to imitate earlier 
models, the Smrti theorists wanted to make sure that the social 
order with a set of precribed functions for the Ksatriyas survived. 
At the same time, however, the process of the accumulation of 
political power conferred an additional premium on the virtue of 
military achievements. In the royal pragastis the passages dealing 
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with royal conquests formed a stereotype throughout the history 
of a dynasty. The ‘end of kingship tended to become more or 
less personal to the king’ and the new Ksatriya value was well 
expressed by Medhatithi who declared that ‘the highest end of 
royalty was the fulfilment of the desire of king for conquest and 
the establishment of sole political supremacy’. 

To a large extent such values were created by a hierarchical 
political structure which generated a sense of competition between 
those placed differently in that structure. The twelfth century work 
Aparajitaprecha classified at least six major categories of 
feudatories and vassals, Other works mention various other 
categories down the scale and as their position and status depended 
on the size of areas or of revenues, they commanded military 
valour, and aggrandizement became the chief means of personal 
mobility within the structure. 

In such a situation the position of the overlord depended on 
preserving a balance in this structure. The history of the collapse 
of numerous dynasties however shows that such a balance was 
very rarely struck beyond a short period. 


3 (a) Ideas and Institutions 


The Seven ‘Limbs’ of the the Kingdom and their Relative Importance 


Verse CCXIV 


The master and the minister, the capital city, the people, the treasury 
and the army, and the ally—these are the seven constituents; and the 
kingdom is described as having ‘seven limbs’. 


Bhasya 


The ‘Removal of Thorns’ having e 
proceeds to described such duties of the king as bear entirely upon the 
administration of the kingdom. If the administration is carried on in this 
manner, the kingdom is safe; so also there is safety in the kingdom if 
law-suits are justly disposed of and thorns are effectively removed. Then 
again, in most cases the *thorns'—i.e. the worst criminals—consist of 


persons attached to the queen or to the princes, to the king’s favourites 
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or to the commanders of armies and so forth; and it is possible that the 
king may not remove this, being guided by some such notion as—'In 
the event of a dangerous upheaval among the people I shall have great 
need for the army-commander, or for the tributary chief, —why should 
I punish him, simply for some offence against the people? —and it is in 
view of this that the author is proceeding with the subjects of the 
‘constituents’ of the kingdom. And from what follows, it is clear that 
the people stand on the same footing as the king himself, —being as 
much a ‘constituent’ of the kingdom as the latter; though there may be 
some difference in the degree of their relative importance. For instance, 
if there is disturbance, among the people due to some act of the minister, 
this should be suppressed; because the people are of greater importance 
than the minister; or the king may desist from hasty action, and to try 
to find out the ‘thom’ and to remove him. It is for this reason that 
portions of the teachings contained in Discourse VII are extracted and 
set forth in the present connection, 

Master i.e, the king himself 

Minister the Councillor, the Priest, the Army Commander. 

Capital City the city containing the king’s residence. 

People the public. 


Treasury store of gold and silver and other valuables. 
Army consisting of elephants, horses and foot-soldiers. 
Ally one having the same end in view; as has been 


described ‘next to him comes the ally’ 


These are the ‘constituents’ —causes, components—of the kingdom; 
in the same manner as the Potsherds are of the jar. 

Or the term ‘prakrt? may be taken as standing for *svabhàva', 
‘nature’; the sense in that case would be that the kingdom is of the 
nature of these. 


It is those seven that have been divided into seventy-two parts... 
Verse CCXCV 
Among these seven constituents of the kingdom stated in due order, 
injury to each Preceding one is to be regarded as more serious. 
Bhasya 


That is to say, any harm coming to the king’s own army is more serious 
than that of the Ally. If he is himself fully fit, the king can go to the 
rescue of his Ally. 
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Similarly as between the Treasury and the Army—injury to the 
Treasury means positive injury to the Army. And between ‘Treasury’ 
and the ‘People’—if the People are injured, whence would the ‘Treasury’ 
derive its existence? Similarly when the whole people are in danger, all 
effort should be concentrated on the saving of the ‘Capital City’, as it is 
there that all the accessories of the kingdom can be brought together. 
The ‘Minister’ again is more important than the ‘Capital City’; as the 
destruction of the Chief Minister may bring destruction to the entire 
kingdom. 


Verse CCXCVI 


Yet in the kingdom consisting of the ‘seven limbs’ interlaced like the 
‘triple staff'—since their qualities are mutually helpful,—no one of 
them is superior. 


Bhasya 


An example is cited—‘interlaced like the Triple Staff i.e. each is 
dependent upon the other. This same idea is further emphasized— since 
their qualities are mutually helpful —in as much as they are helpful to 
one another, there can be no distinction among them; just as there is 
none among the soil, the seed and the water, in the process of cultivation. 

From this it follows that special attention is to be paid to every one 
of the seven limbs. 

There certainly is some difference in their relative importance; what 
then is meant by the assertion that ‘no one of them is superior’ is that 
due care should always be taken in the guarding of the Ally and other 
‘limbs’ also (which, in the preceding verse, have been declared to be of 
minor importance). Because the destruction of the Ally also would 
eventually lead to the destruction of the king’s own kingdom, specially 
when the attack upon the former comes from a powerful quarter; even 
though the danger may be not so imminent. 


Verse CCXCVII 


Each ‘limb’ is particularly qualified for the fulfilment of a distinct 
purpose; and hence each is declared to be the most important in 
reference to that purpose which is fulfilled by its means. 


Bhasya 
There is nothing that is not helpful to the king; there may be some 
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purpose that is served by an inferior agent, and not by a superior one. 

Hence every one of the ‘constituents’ should be carefully attended to; 

that is, the people should not be harassed by unfair punishments, and 
they should be always guarded against robbers and other dangers . . . 

Manusmriti with the Manubhashya of Medhatithi, 

Ganganath Jha, trans., vol.5, Calcutta, 1926, pp. 219-22. 


3(b) Theory of Monarchical Circle (Mandala) 


. .. I shall describe the circle of twelve monarchs (mandala) and the 
relation which an invading king should bear to each of them, and the 
way in which they should be grouped round his central authority. 
A kingdom or an empire consists of the seven factors such as, the king 
or the master (the central repository of all law and authority), the 
ministry, the fortifications, the revenue, the punishment (law), the allies 
and the townships. Rebels or miscreants, any way interfering with the 
harmonious working of these seven factors should be killed without the 
least compunction of the heart; and a king should endeavour to increase 
the circles of his friends and allies. The kingdom or government over 
which a king exercises a direct control, is known as the first mandala. 
The feudatory or the dependent estates of an empire should be known 
as the enemies, while fondly attached to their paramount lord they should 
be regarded as allies. Then the kings of the neighbouring countries should 
be arranged as friendly, hostile to the friend of a friendly monarch and 
so on, in succession, then a king should bear such relations or enter into 
such compacts with them respectively. This rule should be observed in 
relation to princes who are the rulers of countries bordering on the 
dominion of a king in the front, and I shall now describe the order in 
which an invading king should create friends and enemies among the 
rulers of contiguous countries lying on the rear of his own domain. A 
hostile king, whose kingdom lies bordering on the posterior boundary 
of an invading soverign, is called a parsnigraha. An invading king should 
enter into an alliance with a friendly monarch (akranda) whose territory 
would he contiguous to the realm of the latter, who would thus serve as 
a check against any combination of his own forces with those of his 
allies, in the event of a campaign against his central kingdom. The hostile 
king, whose dominions would be beyond those of an akranda soverign, 
is known as the asara, who would be an ally of the parsnigraha prince. 
The king, whose kingdom would be contiguous to that of an āsāra 
monarch, is known as the akrandasara, an ally of the akranda prince. 
The central monarchical authority (madhyastha) should be capable of 
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punishing or rewarding his enemies or allies. The paramount lord, able 

to reward or punish his friends or foes, and capable of wielding 

authority over the ruling heads of the world, is known as the udasina or 
neutral . . . 

Agni Puranam, CCXXXIII, 12-19, M.N. Dutt, trans., 

vol.2, Calcutta, 1904, pp. 834-5. 


3(c) Duties of Feudatory Chiefs 


. . . The duties of feudatory chiefs are to appease public feeling, to help 
the paramount sovereign in times of war, to collect allies and auxiliaries, 
and to distinguish friends from disguised enemies. A king, surrounded 
by rebellious or discontented vassals, can never extort such service from 
them... 


Agni Purana, CCXLI, M.N. Dutt, trans., vol.2, The Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Studies, vo1.54, Varanasi 1967, p. 865. 


3(d) Feudal Titles 


... From his glorious and victorious camp fixed at Prayaga,—the 
paramabhattáraka, maharajadhiraja, and paraméévara, the illustrious 
Karnadéva, the devout worshipper of Mahéévara, the lord of Trikalinga, 
whose person is adorned by the multitude of such qualities, who 
meditates on the feet of the paramabhattàraka maharajadhiraja, and 
paraméévara, the illustrious Vamadeva, being in good health, duly 
honours, informs and commands the following and other [officers] 
whether named or not, [viz.] the mahàdevi, the maharajaputra, the 
mahamantrins, the mahamatya, the mahasandhivigrahika, the 
mahadharmadhikaranika, the mahakshapatalika, the mahakaranika, the 
mahapratihara, the mahásámanta, the mahapramatr, the 
mahaévasadhanika, the mahabhandarika [and] the mahadhyaksa . . . 
V.V. Mirashi, ed.,‘Benaras Plates of Karna (Kalachuri 
Year 793): A.D. 1042’, CI, vol.4, pt. l, 1955, p. 249. 


3(e) Theory of Taxation 


.... The king should levy a duty on goods manufactured in his own 
country equal to a twentieth part of the gross price. The duty to be 
levied on goods imported from foreign countries, should be determined 
with a regard to the actual cost of their manufacture, the wear and tear 
they have suffered in the course of the transit, and the actual profit 
derived by the merchant therefrom. The duty in the latter case shall not 
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exceed a twentieth part of the net profit made by the importer, and an 
infringement of the rule shall be visited with punishment. Freights and 
tolls should not be collected from women and wandering mendicants. 
In the event of the servants and carriers of a merchant dealing in süka 
dhànya and simi dhanya attempting to defraud the king of his tolls and 
duties payable at ferries or at the crossings of frontiers, the king should 
confiscate a sixth and an eighth part respectively of the abovesaid 
commodities, Duties payable on importing female slaves into the country 
should be determined with a due regard to the country imported from 
and the time of the import. The duties payable on animals and gold 
shall be a fifth and sixth part of the original value, while a sixth part of 
their value shall be paid as the king’s dues on importing articles of 
perfumery, cereals, flowers, roots, fruits, leaves, pot-herbs, hays, 
bamboos, hides, wicker-works, earthen-pots, stone vessels, honey, meat 
and clarified’ butter. 

Agni Puranam, CCXIII, 23-29, M.N. Dutta, pp. 799-800. 


+ .+ The three controllers of taxes of the county in assembly, inspired 
by piety, graciously assigned in addition to the six loads previously 
in usage [for the income of the sanctuary] 1 load more, altogether 
7 loads... 

Sangavayya, controller of the taxes of the pannakéni-vadda-lavula, 
and Cavundamayya, controller of the taxes of the banàvàsin Twelve- 
Thousand, and Düdiyamma, controller of the taxes of the seigniories of 
the pánungal Five-Hundred, being together in assembly. 

On Monday, the eleventh day of the bright fortnight of Márgasira in 
the cyclic year I$vara, the 959th (year) of the Saka era, gave to the 
Thirty headed by Mara Gavunda of Pottiyür, Gakaruva Surimayya, 
Poleyamma, Gétimayya, the superintendent Bühimayya, and the town- 
clerk Dasimayya, and to the four towns, namely the towns of Mülavalli 
and Kallavana, an edictal regulation of the following tenor—granting 
on each load of betel-leaf eighteen [leaves], and excepting the loads of 
bali-betel, the controllers of the taxes of the vadda-lavula shall draw 
ten visa on each load; the main-tax of the panungal Five-hundred and 
the seigniorial tax thereof jointly shall draw twelve visa on each load 
regularly; the controllers of the main-tax of the two [provinces of Belvala 
and Puligere forming] a six-hundred shall draw fifteen visa on each 
load; the controllers of taxes of the seigniories in the Puligere country 
shall draw five visa on each load; the controllers of taxes of the 
seigniories of the Ninety-six shall draw one visa on each load regularly. 
The above tax-officers in assembly shall assign to this kemgere the tax 
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of six loads as annual income. The thousand of betel-traders granted to 
this kemgere one visa on each load . . . 

*Hottur Inscription of Chalukya Jayasimha Satyasraya 

(A.D. 1037)’; El, XVI, No.ll, New Delhi, 1983, pp.79-81. 


3 (f) Qualifications of Ministers 


... A member of the Brahmana or the Ksatriya caste should be elected 
to fill the post of the Commander-in-chief of the kingdom, while men 
of noble of descent, well acquainted with the precepts of morals, should 
be appointed as porters at the doors of the royal chambers. The 
ambassador sent to represent the king at foreign courts should be a man 
of very sharp intellect, sweet-mouthed, possessing eloquence of speech 
and well-versed in the arts of diplomacy. The bearer of the royal betel- 
vessel may be either a man or woman fondly attached to the king, sweet- 
mouthed and capable of enduring fatigue. The minister of war and peace 
(foreign minister) should be a man who understands well the expedients 
to be used by a king in foreign politics, such as the sandhi (alliance), 
vigraha (war), yana (march or expedition), asana (halt), saméraya 
(seeking shelter) and dvaidha (duplicity). Soldiers appointed to guard 
the person of the king should be armed with swords, while the royal 
charioteer should be a man, capable of estimating the strength of hostile 
army or of detecting its weak points. The master of the royal kitchen 
should live in the house where the royal food would be prepared 
(mahānaśa), his essential qualification being a fond attachment to the 
king over and above his experience in the culinery art and the affairs 
of the world. The courtiers should be all conscientious men, while the 
royal writer should be selected from men who have thoroughly mastered 
the sciences of orthography. 

The royal treasurer should be a man who will be able to tell at a 
sight the prices of gems and precious stones, while all the offices of 
Government should be filled with men who are fondly attached and 
have sworn allegiance to the king. The royal physician should be a man 
who has thoroughly mastered the science of medicine (ayurveda), while 
the keeper of the royal elephants should be a man who can detect the 
points of excellence in those animals as well as the symptoms of their 
maladies. The keeper of the king's stable should be a man who knows 
all about the horses, the indispensible qualification of those two 
functionaries being the capacity to work indefatigably in their respective 
lines. The masters of castles and fortresses should be attached to the 
king, while architects of established repute should be employed to look 
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after the royal palaces. Persons employed by the king for giving lessons 
in the arts of handling and using arms and amunitions of war, should be 
devoted to the king and should be experts in using all sorts of arms and 
weapons, whether projected by machines, hurled or thrust with the hands, 
or which are not entirely let off at the time of their discharge, or are 
taken hold of again after the throw. 

The usherers employed in the female apartments of the palace may 
be either male or female. If men, they should be above seventy, if 
women, at least fifty years old, and shall have free access everywhere 
in the royal household. A sleepless warder should be kept in the arsenal, 
and salaries of the state functionaries should be determined according 
to the nature and importance of the offices they will be appointed to 
hold. Men of sterling, mediocre or inferior talents and virtues should be 
respectively employed to carry out works requiring such talents or 
virtues, and the king who aspires to hold a paramount sway over the 
whole world, should enter into alliance with kings and nations who are 
friendly to him. Virtuous men should be employed in works requiring 
high moral culture, while men of valour should be employed in the 
army. Intelligent men should be employed where money-making is 
concerned. While in all sorts of works, the king should appoint men 
who are above all corruption . . . 

Agni Puranam, CCXX, 1-14, M. N. Dutt, op. cit., vol. 2, 
pp. 780-90. 


3(g) Administrative Functionaries 
(A.D. 10th-12th Centuries) 


- » -The Queen (mahisi), the crown-prince (yuvaraja), the ministers 
(mantrin) and the priest (purohita) along with the rtvijs . . . and the 
dharmjífias with the pradesrs. 

All the heads (adhyaksa) of departments along with the clerks 
(karana), the Commander-in-chief (senàpati) along with the head of 
military associations (sainikasangha-mukhya), the ambassadors (dita) 
with the officers of the secret service (giidha-purusa) and the political 
adviser (mantrapàla), as well as other subordinates of the king, as also 
the future kings engaged in their appropriate places — [all of them] he 
(i.e. the donor) sees . . . addresses and orders . . . 

N. G. Majumdar, ‘Irda Copper-plate Grant of the Kamboja 
King Nayapaladeva', EI, vol. 22, Delhi, 1984, p. 159. 


That victorious and glorious king,. . . Govindacandradeva . . . orders, 
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informs and commands all the people assembled, resisiding in the 
villages of Vihara in the district (2) of Vada-Caturasiti, of Pattana, 
Upalaiinda, Vavvahali, Ghdsadi attached to Méyi and of Payasi attached 
to Pothivara, as well as the kings, queens, heirs-apparent, ministers, 
priests, door-keepers, generals, treasurers, record-keepers, physicians, 
astrologers, chamberlains, messengers, and officers charged with the 
care of elephants, horses, towns, mines (?), sthanas and gokulas . . . 
Daya Ram Sahni, ‘Saheth-Maheth Plate of Govindachandra; 
[Vikrama-]Samvat 1186’, EI, vol. 11, New Delhi, 1981, p. 25. 


3(h) Hierarchical Structure 


That king is known as the Adhiraja (i.e. Maharaja) who assumes with 
his threefold royal powers the lordship of seven kingdoms; who is aware 
of the six royal policieis, possesses six (kingly) strengths, is versed in 
politics and ethics, and is born of the solar or the lunar race. 

That king is described as the Narendra who rules over three kingdoms 
conquered with his threefold powers from the weak; who is paid homage 
to by the (inferior) kings called the Parsnika, the Pattadhara, the 
Mandaleéa and Pattabhaj; who possesses the eyes of a statesman; and 
who is the subduer of his enemy, does good deeds, and remains engaged 
in festivities. 

That king is known as the Parsnika who is the lord of one 
kingdom, keeps one fort, possesses the six strengths, is wise, knows the 
opportune time [of warfare], is skillful in [threefold] actions, and is 
acknowledged as such by others (i.e. his subordinate kings), as their 
suzerain. 

He who possesses the four out of the six qualities, is the lord of half 
a kingdom, master of one fort, is powerful through the chiefs (lit. lords) 
and the ministers, and is acknowledged as, their superior (lit. left alone) 
by the Mandaleéa, the Pattabhaj, and the other kings (i.e. the Praharaka 
and the Astragraha): such a king possessing all these qualifications is 
called by the title of Pattadhara. 

That king is known as the Mandalesa who is the lord of half a 
province included in one whole province (mandala), and is paid homage 
to by the Pattabhaj and the other kings (i.e. the Praharaka and the 
Astragraha). 

That king is known as the Pattabhaj who is the lord of a part of a 
province (mandala), and is prosperous, who keeps one fort, and rules 


over good and rich people. s 
That king is known as the Práháraka who has these characteristics: 
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that he is born of one of the Brahmana, the Ksatriya, the Vaiśya or the 
Südra caste, keeps one fort, is the lord of many localities, rules over 
good people, and possesses all kinds of defence. 

That (petty) king is described as the Astragráhin who is the master 
of many localities, the lord of one city, is powerful, keeps one fort, is 
the only chief of many localities without any rival, and who has 
conquered the weaker powers. 

Architecture of Manasara, XLII, 11-35, P. K. Acharya, 
trans. Allahabad, 1933, pp. 437-38. 


3(i) Services of a Lord to the Crown 


- . . When Kulattulan Tiruccirrambalamudaiyan Perumànambi alias 
Pallavarayar, [a resident] of Karigai Kulattur in Sirukunra-nàdu, which 
was a sub-division of Amür-kóttam, a district of Jayaüt-gonda-$óla- 
mandalam, who had received all honours (vari$ai) [such as] the position 
of the Palace-Comptroller of the big household of Periyadévar (i.e. the 
senior king) Rajarajadeva the headship of the several departments 
(turaigal) of the body of armed cavalry, retinue, etc., and was managing 
such of the affairs as had been allotted to the chiefs, receiving all [high] 
dignities attainable by the officers such as mun-éval, Periyadévar 
(i.e. Rajaraja) passed away. His (Rajaraja’s) sons (pillaigal) [being then] 
aged one and two years, if became obligatory for them to leave the 
citadel of Ayirattali. And while they were moving, he (Pallavarayar) 
safely escorted the harem including all their retinue and conducted them 
to Rajarajapuram . . , protected them warding off all possible danger 


the title of Rajadhirajadeva in the fourth year [of his installation] and 


V. Venkatasubba Aiyyar,‘The Pallavarayanpettai Inscription 
of Rajadhiraja Il’, EI, vol. 21, Delhi, 1984, p. 192. 
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3(j) Feudatories Offering Tributes (Kulottunga I) 


Kings who came on elephants, got down, and fell at his feet, and 
presented umbrellas and cauris, and served him with their own hands, 
in turns. His ministers, such as the Tondaimàn, at whose gate mandalikas 
and kings wait, were also round him. Then the palace-officer, whose 
duty it was to present petitioners having bowed before him, announced 
that the vassal kings were waiting outside to pay their tributes, and they 
crowded in to the hall. The Pandyas, Céras, Kipakas, Capakas, 
Cédipas, Yadavas, Karnátas, Pallavas, Kaitavas, Kadavas, Karipas, and 
Koéalas;—the Gangas, Keralas, Kavintas, Tumintas, Kadambas, 
Tulumbas, Vangas, Latas, Maradas, Viratas, Mayintas, and Cayintas; 
—the Singalas, Bangalas, Cekunas, Cevanas, Ceyyavas, Aiyanas, 
Konkanas, Kongas, Kulunkas, Cauntiyas, Kuccharas and Kacchiyas; 
—the Mattavas, Mattiras, Malavas, Magadhas, Matsyas, Mlecchas, 
Guptas, the people of the East and the North, Turukkas, Kurukkas, and 
Viyattas. With joined hands laid at his feet, they said,‘You have granted 
to us towns and countries, and we have brought you the tribute that you 
have ordered us to pay: These are necklaces; these, golden ornaments; 
these elephants, these, camels; these, knots and boxes; these, pearls, 
still wet (fresh from the oyster); these, necklaces of the nine kinds of 
gems; these are priceless brooches: Those and these are heaps of precious 
stones, and these are heaps of gold; these are fish-shaped earrings, set 
with gems, which sparkle now bright and now dark; those and these are 
female elephants of faultless shape; these are male elephants; these are 
tall banners; and these are the forehead-pieces of those who have lost 
their birthright: Worthy to be ridden are these one hundred elephants; if 
to match them, another king can produce a single elephant, we shall 
wager our kingdoms’, thus each king spoke highly of his gifts, to please 
the emperor, and to secure his happiness . . . 

V. Kanakasabhai Pillai,‘Tamil Historical Texts, No. 2. 


The Kalingattu Parani, Canto II, Stanzas 14-25, IA, 19, 
1890, pp. 333-4. 


3(k) Companions of Honour 


When they mount on the throne, some kings of India cause rice to be 
cooked which is then presented to them on the leaves of the banana. 
The king musters [on this occasion] three or four hundred friends [who 
attach themselves to him] by deliberate design, freely, without any one 
being forced to it. After eating of the rice himself, the king gives of it 
to his friends, and each one of them, in his turn, goes near [him], takes 
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a little of the rice and eats it. When the king dies or is killed, all those 

who have eaten of the rice [with him in this sort of religious communion 

which binds them intimately,] should burn themselves voluntarily on a 

pyre, to the last man, on the very day when the king ceases to live. The 

king dead, his friends should disappear without delay. This obligation 

is so imperative that there should remain nothing of these friends, neither 
body nor trace of themselves. 

Ferrand, Voyage, quoted in K. A. N. Sastri, Foreign 

Notices of South India, op. cit., p. 128. (This is an extract 

from the account of Abu Zaid, an Arab writer on South 

India, A.D. 916). 


3(l) Nature of Warfare (13th Century A.D.) 


. . - When King Pratapacakravartin, the Hoysala, the glorious Vīra- 
Narasimhadeva, heard that Kópperruüjihga had captured the Cola 
emperor at Séndamangalam, that he destroyed the kingdom with his 
army, and that the temples of the god (Siva) and the places (sacred to) 
Visnu were destroyed, he exclaimed:— This trumpet shall not be blown 
unless [I shall] have maintained [my reputation] of being the ‘establisher 
of the Cola Country’. 

He started from Dórasamudra, uprooted the Maha(ra) kingdom, 
seized him ?, his women and treasures, and halted at Pàcchür. Then the 
king was pleased to order: ‘Destroy the country of Kopperufijinga and 
liberate the Cola emperor. Hail ! (We), the glorious great minister, the 
very confidential servant, Dandinagopa Jagadobbagauda, Appana- 
Dannakka and Samudragoppaya-Dannákka, took leave (from the King) 
and started... 

[We] destroyed Tiruvadigai, Tiruvekkarai and other villages; burnt 
and destroyed the port towns on the sea and the drinking-channels to 
the south of the Váranavàsi river and to the east of Séndarhangala; and 
seized and plundered the women. 

When [We] advanced against Sendamangalah and were going to 
encamp [there], Kopperufijinga became afraid and submitted to the king 
that [he] would release the Cola emperor. . . 

Tiruvendipuram Inscription, (South Arcot district), El, 
vol. 7, Delhi, 1981, pp. 161-9. 
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SOCIETY 


Sectional Note 


Among the various signs of change in society in the period, one 
was the application of the blanket varna category—Südra—to 
disparate social groups, and the gradual withering away of any 
sharp distinction between the Vaisyas and the Südras. 
Theoretically, as in earlier periods, miscegenation was at the root 
of all mixed castes, and in this period too, as stated in the 
Visnudharmottarapurana, thousands of mixed castes were 
produced through union between Vaisya women and men of lower 
castes. It was, however, a ‘hypothetical explanation of the 
increasing caste groups in the society’ and the real reason for the 
proliferation of castes lay in the continuous process of 
acculturation, which brought new areas and new social groups 
within caste society. Even such groups as specifically mentioned 
to have been non-indigenous— the Khagas and the Hünas being 
two contemporary examples—came to claim high caste status. 
New entrants into caste society had, however, varied status 
and even the same tribe could break up into several varnas and 
castes. The Abhiras, for example, came to be grouped into 
Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vai$yas, Mahasidras and so on. Some 
entrants were ranked as impure Südras and the period witnesses 
‘a phenomenal growth in the number of impure Südras or 
untouchables’. In the higher echelons too new castes emerged. 
New professions such as that of a scribe rendering his service to 
various categories of court gave rise to the Kayasthas. In 
north India, among the chieftains arose a new category, that of 
the Rajaputras or Rajputs. By about the twelfth-thirteenth 
century A.D., the number of Rajput clans in western India had 
been standardized as thirty-six but the structure was flexible and 
provided sufficient scope for mobility among ruling elites, as can 
be seen in the inclusion of the tribal Medas among the Rajaputras. 
Theoretically, as in the Varnaratnákara, the Rajaputra concept 
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extended to the South also. 

Among the Brahmanas too arose differentiation based on 
regions. Numerous early medieval epigraphs indicate special 
social prestige attaching to such regional castes as Kanauj 
Brahmanas, Gauda Brahmanas, Kolafica Bráhmanas and so on. 
In fact, localism became so strong in the period that special 
importance was attached even to grāmācāra. Some of the extracts 
provided here highlight grama as the basic territorial unit of social 
organization. 


4(a) Duties (Dharma) of Different Castes 


One should carefully practice dharma (lawful duty) by work, mind and 
word, but one should not perform an act which, though legal, is 
unfavourable for [the attainment of] heaven and is disliked by the people. 
Undertaking of sea voyage; carrying of a kamandalu; marriage of 
twice-born people with girls of other castes. 
Raising of issue by the husband’s brother ; killing of an animal in 
madhuparka; offering of meat in $ráddha; the stage of a forest-hermit. 
Offering again [in marriage] to another [bridegroom], of a married 
girl whose marriage was not consummated; celibacy [i.e. studentship] 
for a long period; [performance of] human sacrifice and horse sacrifice. 
Starting on a great journey; and cow sacrifice —these [lawful acts] 
have been declared by the wise as [forbidden in the Kali age]. 
Brhannaradfyapurana, 22. 12-16, Studies in the Upapurdnas, 
R. C. Hazra, trans., vol. 1, Calcutta, 1958, pp. 327-8. 


4(b) Functions and Qualities of the Four Varnas: 
Certain Reflections (13th century A.D.) 


Were you to ask me which are the four castes, they are those, the chief 
amongst whom are the Brahmanas (priests) in the forefront. Others are 
the Ksatriyas (warriors) and Vai&yas (producers and merchants), who 
are also as high in position as the Brahmanas, being qualified to perform 
rituals as laid down in the Vedas. The fourth, Oh Dhanaiijaya, are the 
Südras (menials) who are not qualified (to act) according to the Vedas 
and have therefore got to be dependent on the three others for their 
iving. But because the living of the Südras is linked with the three 
»ther castes, they have been included in the caste system and are made 
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the fourth caste. The Sruti scripture has owned the Südras along with 
the twice-born (dvija) in the way the rich ones, while inhaling the 
fragrance of flowers (of a garland, etc.) also smell the thread on which 
they (flowers) are inwoven. Such is, oh Partha, the arrangement of the 
fourfold caste system. I now tell you their respective functions, by 
performing which, all these four castes escape the pair of scissors in the 
form of birth and death and attain Supreme Self. The three guna- 
constituents, sattva and others, born of my prakrti have distributed in 
four lots the functions amongst the four castes. The father divides his 
self-acquired property amongst his sons; or the Sun shows the different 
ways to different wayfarers; or the master assigns several duties to his 
servants; in that way the guna-constituents born of the prakrti have 
made the distribution of the duties among the four. The sattva quality 
has put under its supremacy the Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas and has 
divided itself in two equal halves assigning one to each of the two. The 
Vaigyas have been assigned to sattva and rajas combined together, while 
the Südras [have been assigned to] rajas and tamas combined together. 
In this way, know it, that the three guna-constituents, divided into four 
distinct castes the entire human order constituting one single group . . . 

The peaceful state of the intellect, which grasping in its hand the 
sense-tendencies, meets the soul in private, in the way a wedded wife 
does [meet] her husband—that peaceful state is called the peace of mind 
and all actions [of a Brahmana] have their origin in this quality. The 
second [quality] is the restraint of the senses, which keeps under proper 
control the unruly organs of actions with the help of the rod in the form 
of scriptural mandates, and always prevents them from turning to 
irreligious [forbidden] matters. This restraint of senses helps the holy 
peace of mind in all actions and through it all actions takes place 
according to [the doer’s own] religion. That quality on account of which 
there remains ever fresh in mind the memory of God, with the vigilance 
with which the flame of the burning wick in a lamp is carefully watched 
on the sixth night [dedicated to the worship of Satavi] of child-birth— 
is austerity, the third quality which is traced in all actions [of a Brahmin]. 
Similarly there is found in the actions, the sinless purity: it is twofold, 
viz. the mind is full of pure thoughts, while the body is ornamented 
with good actions—thus making the life pure internally and externally— 
that state is called ‘purity’, Oh Partha, and that is the fourth quality 
found in actions (of a Brahmana). Now that all-enduring power like 
that of the earth, is called forbearance, Oh Son of Pandu, and it is the 
fifth quality . . . Even though the [water] course be crooked the holy 
Ganges [waters] flows straight [towards the sea], or even though there 
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be crookedness or bend at the joints of a sugar-cane yet sweetness is 
the same all over — in that way to behave in a straightforward way, 
even though [other] beings be of adverse tendencies is what is called 
'straightforwardness' and it is the sixth quality in the actions [of a 
Brahmana]. A gardener waters a tree and ceaselessly labours at its base, 
in the full knowledge that his labours are to be rewarded by the tree- 
bearing fruit. In that way, knowing well that the performance of actions 
strictly according to the scriptural enjoinments, is only for the sake of 
attaining the Supreme, is what is here called ‘knowledge’, and it is the 
seventh quality found in the actions [of a Bráhmana]. Next comes the 
realization whose nature is as follows: When steadfast intellect is unified 
with the essence of God on the strength of the knowledge of the 
scriptures, or through spiritual meditation, sattva quality being totally 
purged of the gross adhering to it in the form of rajas and tamas, is 
what is called the best ‘realization’ and it is the eighth of the quality- 
gems, while a complete spiritual faith is the ninth quality. 

I define it (spiritual faith) thus: To regard with deep respect all the 
means sanctioned and approved by the scriptures, even as subjects 
receive with respect any person or a thing (document, coin, etc.) invested 
with royal insignia and actions possessing this quality are productive of 
good (real). Thus actions, consisting of these 9 qualities such as ‘peace 
of mind’ and others, that are by nature spotlessly pure, constitute the 
natural actions of a Brahmana. . . Now, Oh Dhanafijaya, I preach to 
you what are the proper qualities (duties) of the Ksatriyas . . . 

The Sun never looks to others for help in displaying his own 
splendour, or the lion never feels the need of a neighbour in that way 
Possession of innate strength coupled with one’s own valour 
independently of the help of any one else is bravery and is the principal 
quality [in actions]. The Sun through his own splendour makes crores 
of stars undiscemible; yet all stars combined with the Moon are not 
able to make the Sun indiscernible. In that way, to storm the world by 
surprise by one’s grandeur and still to retain a perfect equipoise under 
all [difficult] circumstances—such a unique power is ‘high spirit’ (tejas) 
and is the second quality found [in a Ksatriya]. And now there is the 
third quality called tenacity. Even with the crashing down of the sky, 
the mind—the eyes of the intellect —does not get closed and this is the 
real tenacity here . . . however diverse and serious situations might 
arise, one is able, through one’s own intellect, to overcome them and 
chalk out ia path leading to a fruitful end; this is what is called 
‘mindfulness’ and is the fourth quality [in the Ksatriya], while dexterity 

in fighting is the fifth quality in him. Standing face to face before the 
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enemy in the way the sunflower ever faces the Sun, and never fleeing 
away from the battle-held, turning one’s back to the enemy, in the way 
a pregnant lady avoids, in whatever way she can, her husband’s bed, is 
the fifth and principal quality of the Ksatriya, just as devotion (to God) 
is the head of the four principal objects of a man’s life. Trees freely 
drop down flowers and fruit [when ripe], or the lotus plants freely spread 
out their fragrance or anyone can enjoy the Moonlight to his heart’s 
content. In all these ways to give away charities according to the wishes 
of the recipients is what is called unbounded ‘charity’ and is the sixth 
quality-gem. So also to secure obedience to one’s command in the world, 
or to protect the subjects and to enjoy [the sovereignty of] the world on 
the strength of their contentment in the way one should nourish and 
make one’s organs robust enough to be useful for rendering service [to 
one’s self], is ‘princely disposition’ and is the reservoir of all powers as 
also the prince among the qualities and is the seventh quality. The actions 
that are rendered holy and variegated with all the seven qualities such 
as bravery, etc. in the way the sky is adorned by the [stars named] the 
seven sages are the natural qualities of Ksatriya, know ye. Such a 
Ksatriya is not [only] a human bring [hero] but [also] is the Meru 
Mountain of Gold in the form of righteousness supporting the heavens 
formed of the seven qualities; or this is not an activism surrounded by 
the seven qualities, but [should be considered as] the Earth, surrounded 
by the seven seas, the Ksatriya being a hero enjoying it [its sovereignty]; 
or the activism should be considered as the holy Ganges formed of 
seven flows in the form of seven qualities, sporting on [the person of] 
the great ocean in the form of the Ksatriya [functions]. Enough however 
of this; the only purport being that activism formed of bravery and other 
qualities constitutes the natural qualities of the Ksatriyas. Now I explain 
to you the duties proper of the Vai$ya caste, and you, the highly talented 
one, hear of them... 

To acquire vast profits, on the threefold capital of land, seed and 
plough, to live on farming, to protect and maintain cows and other cattle, 
and to sell at high prices commodities purchased at cheaper rates—all 
these constitute the nature of the Vaigya, and this action-group comes 
within the orbit of the qualities of the Vaisya caste. And to serve the 
three twice-born castes, viz., the Brahmanas, the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas 
is the function of the Südras. It is not within the competence of the 
Südras to go beyond the services of the twice-born. Thus are narrated 
to you the qualities of the four castes. 


Jnanegvar, Jñāñeśvarí, vol. 2, chapter XVIII, verses 818-884, 
R. K. Bhagawat, trans.; Poona, 1954, pp. 236-40. 
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- . . Pulaha Muni begot Vatsya; the great saint Ruci begot Sandilya; and 
the best of saints Savarni was begotten by Gautama, The great Brhaspati 
begot Bharadvaja; and the saint Kaśyapa begot the celebrated Kasyapa. 
These five munis were the founders of the five lineages or races of the 
Brahmanas and all of them were full of vigour and energy . . . the other 
Brahmanas were also descended from the mouth of Brahma, but being 
without lineage or race (gotra) they migrated to different places. The 
latter class of Brahmanas have no connection with the Brahmanas who 
are the founders of the gotras. 

Those who were descended from the sun, the moon and Manu were 
Ksatriyas. Besides these, other Ksatriyas also took their birth from the 
arm of Brahma; but the first named Ksatriyas were superior to the last 
named. The Vaisyas sprang from the thigh of Brahma and, from his 
feet, the Südras came out, Afterwards, those clai&es of men who were 
descended from mixed castes (that is to say in case where the husband 
belonged to one caste and the wife to another) owing to their illegitimacy 
were styled Varnasankaras. . . the cowherds, the barbers, the Bhils, the 
confectioners, the masons, the betel-leaf sellers, the goldsmiths, and the 
merchants called Vanijs are styled Sat-Südra. Those who were begotten 
by the Vai$ya upon Südra women were styled Karanas; and those who 
were begotten by the Brahmanas upon the Vai$ya women were 
Ambasthas. . . Vigvakarman begot 9 sons on a Südra woman: They are 
named as follows: Mālākāra, Karmakara, Saükhakára, Kuvindaka, 
Kumbhakara, Kamsakara, Sitradhara, Citrakara and Svarnakara. All 
of them are illegitimate and expert in architecture . . . 

» ».» Of the sons of Viévakarma, Svarnakára became out-casted and 
unholy on account of the curse pronounced agaisnt him by a Brahmana, 
whose gold he had stolen. Sütradhàra also neglected to carry out the 
orders of a Brahmana to collect fuels for sacrificial purposes and, being 
cursed by him, was likewise degraded. Citrakára transgressed the orders 
of a Brühmana in respect of a picture the construction of which was 
defective and not according to orders and underwent the same fate . . . 

+» » now I am going to describe to you the cause of the downfall of 
other castes. Citrakára begot a caste upon a Sidra prostitute, and the 
origin of this caste (named Attalikakara) being tainted with illegitimacy, 
it was degraded. This caste begot upon a potter woman another caste 
named Kotaka, clever in the matter of construction of houses. The potter 
begot on a Kotaka woman a caste of a very crooked nature called Taila- 
kara. The Ksatriya begot upon the Rajput woman a caste named Tivara. 
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All these castes are polluted by the sins of their fathers. The Tivara 
begot upon a Taila-kára woman a caste named Leta or Dasyu 
whose profession is burglary. The Leta begot upon the Tívara woman 
Malla and five other castes. The Sidra begot upon a Brahmana 
woman a caste which is the meanest of all castes and quite untouchable 
called the Candala. The Tivara begot on a Candala woman, a caste 
named Carmakara. The Candala begot on a Carmakára woman a caste 
called the butcher. The Tívara begot on a butcher woman a caste named 
the Kofica. The Kaivarta begot on the Kofica woman a caste named 
Kartara. The Leta begot on a Candala woman the castes named 
Hadi and Doma. Both of them have despicable natures. The Candala 
begot upon the Hadis five kinds of castes, very wicked, who wander 
in the forests. 

Now I am going to relate to you . . . the genesis of the caste called 
Sankara. On the coast of the Ganges, the Leta begot on the Tivara a 
caste named Gangaputra. The VeSadharin begot on the Gangaputra a 
caste named Yungin. The Vai$ya begot on a Tivara woman a caste 
named Sundin. The Ksatriya begot on a Karana woman the caste named 
Rajput, The Vai&ya begot on a Sundin woman a caste named Sandika. 
The Karana begot on a Rajput wife a caste named Aguri. The Ksatriya 
begot on a VaiSya woman a caste named Kaivartas, Some of these 
Kaivartas were degraded in the Kaliyuga by their association with the 
Tivara and acquired the name of Dhivara. The Dhivara begot on the 
Tivara woman a caste named Rajaka. The Tivara begot on the Rajaka 
woman a caste named Koàli. The barber begot on the Gopa woman a 
caste named Sarvasvin. The Ksatriya begot on a Sarvasvin woman a 
very powerful caste named Vyadha or fowler who kills beasts. 

Then Tivara begot on 3 Saundika woman seven sons successively 
who, in Kaliyuga, by virtue of their association with the Hadis commit 
burglary . . . a rsi begot on a Brahmana woman a certain son. But as 
that son took his birth being conceived on the first day of the menses of 
his mother, which was a bad day, he was called Küdara offspring of a 
bad womb. The son is degraded on account of the defect of the menses 
in his mother, His descendants, springing out of the loin of rsi, perform 
purification rites like an ordinary brahmana on the occasion of the 
defilement caused by the birth and death of a relation. But they have 
been degraded by their association with the Kotika caste at present and 
are hence extremely contemptible. Likewise, a Ksatriya begot on a Südra 
woman a son, very powerful and clever in archery conceived on the 
first day of the menses; and as he did not desist from burglary, though 
dissuaded by his father he was called Vagatita. Likewise, on the same 
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day, a Ksatriya begot on a Südra woman a caste called the Mleccha, 
very crooked in disposition, dauntless and almost invincible. The 
members of this caste do not observe rites of purification, draw no 
distinction between virtue and vice and are very shameless. Afterwards 
the Mlecchas begot on the Kuvinda girls a caste named Jola and the 
Jolas begot on the said girls a caste named Saraka. These castes that 
sprang into existence with the taint of illegitimacy, are numberless. No 
one can count their number and find out all their names . . . 
Aévinikumara, the heavenly physician, afterwards begot on a Bráhmana 
woman the caste called the Vaidya. These Vaidyas begot on the Südra 
woman many sons versed in medicine and gifted with domestic virtues. 
The Südra woman, by her association with the last-named gave birth to 
many children who are called snake-charmers, 

. . . Afterwards a certain descendant of Asvinikumàra gave up his 
Vedic faith, resorted to astrology and received his wages as an astrologer. 
Hence he was subsequently called the astrologer. A descendant of this 
astrologer, out of avarice, having accepted from a Sidra, the first gifts 
and sacrificial offerings presented to the manes (the deceased ancestors) 
was called Agradanin . . . on the occasion of the sacrificial rites 
performed by a Brahmana, an extraordinary being came out of the 
sacrificial pit and was celebrated by the name of Sita. . . 

The great architect Brahma himself very kindly taught him the 
Puranas. Hence the descendants of Sita are still known as students of 
the Puranas. Afterwards, Sita begot on the Vaigya a caste named Bhàta 
who are professional orators and reciters of hymns or eulogies . . . 
I have mentioned to you only a few castes that inhabit the globe. 
Besides these, there are others who came into existence with taints of 
illegitimacy. . . 

The Brahma Vaivarta Puranam, Rajendra Nath Sen, 
trans., Allahabad, 1920, pp. 29-36. 


4(d) A Virasaiva Saint Against Caste System 


Sankhya was a sweeper; 
Agastya, a huntsman; 
Durvása, a cobbler; 
Dadhici, a locksmith; 
Kasyapa, a blacksmith; 
Romaja, a coppersmith; 
Kaundilya, a barber; 

So, why should you then, 
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In ignorance of this, 
Insist on caste ? 
A Vacana of Madara Cennayya, quoted in 
H. Thipperudra Swamy, The Vira Saiva Saints: A Study, 
trans., S. M. Angadi,. Mysore, 1968, pp. 185-86. 


4(e) Social Life in Gujarat 


How is there any dharma in sacrificers who cause destruction of life, 
making sacrifices such as the cow-sacrifice, human-sacrifice, horse- 
sacrifice, etc. ? What dharma is there in those who created the Puranas, 
who relale subject-matter incredible, untrue and contradictory ? How is 
there any purity in the Brahmanas versed in law (smàrtas), etc., who 
wish to get other people’s money by false legal decisions by means of 
earth and water, etc.? How is there dharma in Brahmanas disregarding 
chastity, destroying embryos in sinning against the proper season ? How 
is there poverty of Brahmanas wishing to take money from a person 
making a sacrifice, even though he is unwilling to give, and who 
surrender life for the sake of money ? Not an atom of forbearance is 
seen in the worldly sages pronouncing a curse instantly for even very 
small offences. How is there humility in Brahmanas in the four stages 
of life, their minds stirred up by the meanness of pride in family, etc.? 
How can there be a particle of sincerity in the heretic-ascetics filled 
with deceit and desire and outwardly hypocritical? How can there by 
freedom from greed on the part of Brahmanas who always have wives, 
houses, sons, etc., houses of the family of greed alone ? 

... . Truthful speech never emanates from persons whose minds are 
impure from the faults, love, etc. Likewise, what dharma is there of 
those who perform sacrificial rites of offerings and oblations of ghee 
etc. and who build many pious works, such as tanks, wells and pools; 
of those who seek a wrong path to heavenly and earthly happiness by 
killing animals; of those wishing to cause contentment to ancestors by 
gifts of food to Brahmanas; of those who perform penance by making 
a purification of the womb with ghee, etc. of those women who marry 
again in case of the five calamities; of those who talk of children begotten 
by other men on their own wives in the absence of children; of women 
who, though guilty, talk of purification through the menses; of those 
who live by the organs of goats killed in the soma sacrifice with the 
idea of prosperity, of those who drink wine in the sautramani sacrifice; 
of those who eat filth and think themselves purified by touching cows; 
of those who cleanse themselves from evil merely by bathing in water, 
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etc., of those who worship the banyan, the pippal, the myrobalan, etc.; 
of those who think the gods are pleased by an oblation burned in fire; 
of those who think a plague is allayed by milking cows on the earth; of 
those who teach dharma by vows consisting of imitation of women; of 
those who wear matted hair, sandal-marks, a smear of ashes, a loin- 
cloth; of those who worship the gods with the arka, the dhattüra, and 
málüra; of those who sing, dance, etc. striking the buttocks frequently, 
drowning repeatedly the sound of musical instruments with the noise 
from their mouths . . . of forest-ascetics with wives and children; of the 
Kaulacaryas designated by the name of Yogin, indifferent to what should 
and should not be eaten, to what should and should not be drunk, 
whom should and should not be approached . . . What dharma is there 
of these ? Where is its fruit ? How can there be good proclamation 
ofit... 
Hemcandra, Trisastigalakapurusacaritra, vol. 3, 
Helen M. Johnson, trans., Gaekwad Oriental Series No. 
C.VIII, Baroda, 1949, p. 86-9. 


Devadasi System: Al-Biruni's Observations 


+.» People think with regard to harlotry that it is allowed with them 
(Indians) . . . In reality, the matter is not as people think, but it is rather 
this, that the Hindus are not very severe in punishing whoredom. The 
fault, however, in this lies with the kings, not with the nation. But for 
this, no Bráhmana or priest would suffer in their idol temples the women 
Who sing, dance and play. The kings make them an attraction for their 
cities, a bait of pleasure for their Subjects, for no other but financial 
reasons. By the revenues which they derive from the business both as 
fines and taxes, they want to recover the expenses which their treasury 
has to spend on the army . . . 


Al-Biruni, Kitab-ul-Hind, Sachau, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 157. 


4(f) Structure of Village Society 
Brahmadeya Settlements 


Hail ! Prosperity ! In the twenty-first year and one hundred and twenty 
second day of [the reign of] Dantivikrama-varman, we [the members 
of] the sabha of Uttaramerucaturvedi-mangala made this regulation 
(vyavasthà). 

Whereas all classes of ryots who own lands in our village had come 
up to have the boundaries of their land settled (sámantu-seyga) and 
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when the boundaries had been settled, several of the owners had left 
[the village] without coming forward and paying the amount of gold 
due. (i.e., incurred on their behalf), and whereas we, [the members of] 
the ür (i.e. the village assembly), had to pay the gold, it had been ruled 
that [in such cases], we should sell so much extent of the [defaulter's] 
land as would be required to cover the [amount of] gold [expended by 
us], and give [the land] to the Vayiraméga-tataka of our village, 
determining the boundaries of the portions sold, and have [the 
transaction] engraved on stone in the mandapa [of the temple]; that, if 
any owner of the lands, sold, in this manner to the Vayiraméga-tataka, 
should come within three years to redeem the land, it should be returned 
to him, on receiving from him [the amount of] gold justly adjudged to 
be due; that after the expiry of three years, the lands should remain 
permanently sold to the Vayiraméga-tataka, (i.e. the sale affected before 
should be confirmed). That, in contravention of this if there should be 
any [member] that order the return of the land [after three years], his 
lands should also be sold and given to the said Vayiraméga-tataka as 
its fund; and he [i.e. the member] should be treated as a traitor to the 
village [gráma-kantaka] and that if any madhyastha carried out such an 
order of returning the land after three years, he should be removed from 


office. 
K.V. Subramanya Ayyar, ‘Regulation of the Sabha from two 
Uttaramallur Inscriptions. . ., EI, vol. 24, Delhi, 1984, p. 35. 


4(g) Constitution of a New Village 


Division of Land and Land Registers 

... n the eighth year and nine hundred and eighty-eight day (of the 
reign of Maravarman Sundara Pandya II). When he was pleased to 
remain on the reclining seat called Malavarayan in the hall of the bed- 
chamber of his palace at Madura on the eastern side of Madakkulam in 
Maduro dayavalanadu just as the two hundred and twenty-four persons 
[entitled] Caturvédi-Bhattas, versed in the Vedas and śāstras and capable 
of expounding [them] had been pleased to declare that these (i.e. the. 
aforesaid) two hundred and twenty-four persons [entitled] Caturvedi- 
Bhattis, versed in the Vedas and $àstras and capable of expounding 
them, may be given two hundred and twenty-four shares, with twenty 
[other] shares as vrtti for doing service in the devadana making a total 
of two hundred and forty-four shares, [and that for this purpose] Küdalür 
in Murappunadu and the villages comprising Kilai-Küdalür situated 
within the four boundaries, the eastern boundary being to the west of 
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the river Tàn-Porundam, the southern boundary being to the north of 
the boundary of Muttálakurucci alias Rajasimha-mangalam and of 
Sefialür alias _ iruvarahga-Caturvedimangalam, the western boundary 
being to the east of the channel of this Murappunddu named 
Sundarapandiyan-tennaru, and the northern boundary being to the south 
of the river Tan-Porundam, consisting of wet lands (nir-nilam), 
karuficéy (black-soil land), puncéy (dry lands), nattam garden lands 
(tottam), tanks (kulam) and tank-spread (kulapparippu), ‘with the 
exclusion of the Pallicandam (i.e. lands given for Jain or Buddhist 
shrines) and Palandevadanam (i.e. lands assigned for temples) as well 
as the lands purchased by Udaiyan Kittaduvan alias Villavadaraiyan 
of Valugür residing in [the street called] Kula$ekharapperunteru at 
Pattinamarudür in Sürankudi-nàdu and given as dévadàna to [the 
temple of] Ulaguyyavanda Isvaramudaiyar of this village which 
consisted to house [manai], garden and nattam, might be formed in to 
one village and one puravu, after removing their previous owners, [their] 
old names, cultivation and holding, and be given from the year opposite 
to the first year opposite to the eighth year as brahmadeya in the name 
of the mamadi (i.e. uncle) as Pó$ala-Vira-Sómidé&va Caturvédi- 
mangalam in Murappu-nadu with the right to inhabit the nattam, fit for 
habitation, being entered as shares and house-sites; and the mamadi 
having told us that in respect of payment of taxes of this village, the 
lands should be measured by Sundara-Pandyan Koi of twenty-four feet 
length [the kind of] crop examined, and on lands on which crops had 
been realized, there should be paid from this year one-fourth ka$u and 
three kalam of paddy, as measured by virapandiyan, on each ma of 
land for kar, towards antaraya and viniyoga inclusive of accu, 
kariyavaracci, vettipattam, paficupili, sándhivigrahapperu and all other 
payable dues, that one-half of this rate should be paid on all lands sown 
in tulà and crops realized, that two tiramam on each ma should be paid 
on lands on which ellu, varagu, tinaippul and irungu had been harvested, 
that this [same] rate should be [fixed] for pasanam also, and that this 
(ie. the above mentioned) rate of assessment should be entered in 
registers; that a copy of the entry in the tax-register signed by the 
Variyilar (maintainers of revenue accounts) as well as a copy of our 
order shall be issued. 

The king had been [further] pleased to say that on receiving these 
[copies], the same may be entered on stone and copper so that [the 
order] may be carried out as long as the moon and the sun last. This is 
the signature of Uyyaninraduvan ViraSoladévan alias Kurukulattaraiyan 
of Tadankanni-cirrür in Tirumalli-nàdu. This is the signature of Arayan 
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Viradamudittan alias Pallavarayan of Sakkarapaninallar in 
Sewvirukkainadu. 

K.V. Subrahamanya Aiyyar, ‘Tinnevelly Inscription of 

Maravarman Sundara Pandya II, EI, vol. 26, Delhi, 

10984, pp. 170-73. 


4(h) Brahmanas of Ceügannür Village (Kerala) 


There were the Brahmana residents of Cengannir village in large 
numbers. Their headdress was tied so as to project the two ends 
protruding like the ears of the rabbit. They had the pundram on the 
forehead and their hairy breasts and hands were smeared all over with 
sandal paste. Their lower cloth came down to the feet in a flowing 
manner. They were enjoying the scenic beauty. They were talking loud 
and waving their swords, occasionally performing some acrobatics. 

They would raise a hand with every finger showing a ring on it, and 
get or give betel leaf to someone in the group. ‘Come, you Tuppan 
Menokki, massage my hands.’ ‘Recite the $lóka which Sülan recited." 
‘Who else has as much paddy I have? Perhaps Punneritta may come 
near me.” 

‘You long-fellow, tell me honestly, did you convey my desire to her 
companion ? She once wanted this gold ring of mine. I think we can 
bribe the companion, she will hear what the companion says. Even the 
heroine herself once gave me a smile and looked at me with longing 
eyes. Even now I see these things in my mind. Am I fortunate enough 
to have her high breasts?’ 

‘Tell me the name of a flower, you man of God’ said one to a fellow 
traveller. He gave the name of Kuvalam, the favourite flower of Siva. 
At this the lovelorn Brahmana got angry and thought that this was done 
to insult him and gave him plenty of blows. Thus they moved in the 
great procession. 

Damodr, Unniyati, M.G.S. Narayayan, trans. op. cit . . . 


4(i) A Jewish Community in Kerala 


Hail Prosperity ! This is the gift that His Majesty, King of Kings, $ti- 
Bhàskara Ravi-Varman who is to wield sceptre for several thousand 
years, was pleased to make during the thirty-sixth year opposite to the 
second year of this reign, on the day when he was pleased to reside at 
Muyirikkode. 

We have granted to Joseph Rabban, the aficuvannam (corporation 
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or guild) tolls by the boat and by carts, aficuvannam dues, the right to 
employ day lamp, decorative cloth, palanquin, umbrella, kettle drum, 
trumpet gateway arch, arched roof, weapon and the rest of the seventy 
two privileges we have remitted duty and weighing fee. 

Moreover, according to this copper plate grant given to him, he shall 
be exempted from payments made by other settlers in the town to the 
King, but he shall enjoy what they enjoy. 

To Joseph Rabban, proprietor of aficuvannam, his male and female 
issues, nephews, and sons-in-law, aücuvannam shall belong by 
hereditary succession. Aficuvannam shall belong to them by hereditary 
succession, as long as the world, sun and moon endure. . . 

M.G.S, Narayanan, ‘The Jewish Copper Plates of Cochin’, 
Cultural Symbiosis in Kerala, Kerala Historical Society, 
Trivandrum, 1972, pp. 79-82. 


4(j) The Temple Institution in Social Life (1251 A.p.) 


Please to order (as follows): 

On this day of Mila corresponding to the fifth tithi of the second 
fortnight combined with Sivanityayoga and Varahakarana, and 
Thursday, the nineteenth, expired, of the month of Mesa of the Saka 
year which was current after the expire of one thousand one hundred 
and seventy-three, and Kollam four hundred and twenty-six, we, the 
illustrious Vira-Ravi-Udaiyamartandavarman Siraivay-Müttavar of 
Kilapperur house, graciously ruling over Vénadu having granted the 
Koinmai, iranmani and sthana of the temple of Mahadeva at Nayinar- 
Maüttalakkuricci alias Sri-Virakéralapuram, to Raviké Ralavikrama- 
Udayar who was the $aivacarya Kariyatturai-Tampi belonging to the 
Kaniyalarkula, residing at Pavangavilakattu Koyikkal in Kannanür 
Dé$am of Malaimandalam, he shall from this day foreward, collect the 
incomes from all sources accruing to the temple treasury, and defray, 
through the persons who perform the sacred duties in the said temple of 
the Mahadeva inclusive of the Pillamar all kinds of expenses such as 
those required for each day, those necessary for special occasions in 
each month and year as well as the expenses for conducting the annual 
festival falling on the day of A$vati in the month of Kumbhan, without 
diminishing the established scale and without stopping any of the items. 
Thus shall the festivities be conducted. Annually, accounts of receipts 
and disbursements shall be made out and the surplus amount left after 
meeting the expenses shall be deposited; and the weapons, silk, cloth 
(parivattam), the sacred omaments, vessels and utensils and all other 
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kinds [of property] shall be taken care of. And he shall, on the A$vati 
day of each year, which is the day for hoisting the flag, assemble in the 
Vrsabha-mandapa along with the temple servants, cause the Nambi 
who performs the duties of Mēlśānti to give to the Nambi in charge of 
the Tantri's duties the Kumbhasütra and have the flag put up. 

For the pallivéttai following on the 9th day of the festival, the god 
shall be taken in procession accompanied by all temple servants, those 
in charge of the sacred treasury, as well as the female attendants, and 
return after discharging the arrow. 

For the arattu (i.e. the ceremony of bathing the god in the river), the 
god shall be taken in procession accompanied by the abovesaid [temple 
servants], those in charge of the treasury and the female attendants, and 
return after performing the bathing ceremony. 

Persons in charge of the temple treasury and female attendants shall 
be given their respective duties, and the flag removed. 

Expenses for the annual festival are (as follows):— Rice for each 
month; two kalam of paddy for the jivita: . . . 18 panam for rice to be 
given to the persons who assemeble along with the paricárakas on festive 
occasions: four madai of cooked rice for each of the above said festive 
days. 

As long as the moon and the stars last, the kóyinmai, üranmai, sthina 
as well as all other kinds of ayurdhakarya pertaining to the temple of 
the Mahadeva at Müttalakuricci alias Virakéralapuram shall be borne 
by persons belonging to the lineage of the said (donor), 

In the said year, said month and said day, when we (i.e. the king) 
were staying at Koyikkal-Purayedam in the said Kéralapuram-de$am, 
this was written by the accountant Iévaran-Kodai . . . 


* Arrur Plate of Vira Ravi Udaimarttanda-varman,’ TAS 
vol. 4, pt. 1, pp. 86-9. 


4(k) Temple Reconstruction and Repairs (1248 A.D.) 


Hail prosperity ! On Monday, the 5th day of Medam, in the Kollam 
year 413, Uttira naksatra, when Jupiter was in Makara. 

The brick work and the wooden superstructure of the mandapa in 
front of the Sri-Koyil of the Mahadévar temple in Sucindram of Sundara 
Cola Caturvédimangalam in Nafijinad, having become dilapidated, and 
to remove the brick work and wooden superstructure and replace them 
by stone work, Sri Vira (Udaiya Martanda) Varman of Venadu ordered 
that the repairs should be done by Sankaran Raman of Masimangalam 
and the writing of the accounts of the temple and Náfijinàd should be 
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done by Govindan Raman and for this the required paddy and money 
are to be paid. 

Accordingly the repairs from the base to the top in the Vi$vakarman, 
the top stone in garbhagrha, devar mandapa, roof of the temple, roof 
of the front portico, sipandáram, were finished in the course of one 
year, 10 months and 18 days and on this day, the top of the garbhagrha 
has been covered with stone and the work made ready for purificatory 
ceremony. His Highness arrived from Quilon in the tirumandapa and 
in his presence the purificatory ceremony was performed by the Nambi 
of Tarananallür on Monday, when sun had completed three months in 
Medam, when the rising moon reached trayodasi and the star was 
Uttiram, and when the tirukküttu was performed the temple repairs were 
completed by the temple authorities. Thus this is the writing of 
Sripadmanàbha Acacriyan, the sculptor of this temple and the diamond 
of the family of the eighteen villages. 

V.R.R. Dikshitar, *Suchindram Inscription of Vara 
Udaya Marttanda’, Selected South Indian Inscriptions, 
University of Madras, 1952, pp. 421-2. 


4 (I) Social Customs and Habits (Marco Polo, 1293 A.D.) 


It is their practice that every one, male and female, do wash the whole 
body twice every day; and those who do not wash are looked on much 
as we look on the Patarins (a term applied to heretics). (You must know 
also that in eating they use the right hand only, and would on no account 
touch their food with the left hand. All cleanly and becoming uses are 
ministered to by the right hand, while the left is reserved for uncleanly 
and disagreeable necessities, such as cleansing the secret parts of the 
body and the like. So also they drink only from drinking vessels, and 
every man hath his own; nor will any one drink from another’s vessel. 
And when they drink they do not put the vessels to the lips, but hold it 
aloft and let the drink spout into the mouth. No one would on any account 
touch the vessel with his mouth, nor give a stranger drink with it. But if 
the stranger have no vessel of his own they will pour the drink into his 
hands and he may thus drink from his hands as from a cup)... 
Yule and Cordier, ed. Travels of Marco Polo, Bk. iii, 
Chapter XVI-XVII, quoted in Nilakanta Sastri, Foreign 
Notices of South India, op. cit., Madras, 1939, p. 169. 


Self-Immolation 


They have in this country the custom which I am going to relate. When 
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a man is doomed to die for any crime, he may declare that he will put 
himself to death in honour of such or such an idol; and the government 
then grants him permission to do so. His kinsfolk and friends then set 
him upon a cart, and provide him with twelve knives, and proceed to 
conduct him all about the city, proclaiming aloud: *This valiant man is 
going to slay himself for the love of [such an idol]. And when they 
come to the place of execution he takes a knife and sticks it through his 
arm, and cries: ‘I slay myself for the love of [such a God]!. . . Then he 
takes another knife and runs it into his belly, and so on until he kills 
himself outright. And when he is dead his kinsfolk take the body and 
burn it with a joyful celebration. Many of the women also, when their 
husbands die and are placed on the pile to be burnt, do burn themselves 
along with the bodies. And such women as do this have great praise 


from all... 
Ibid., p. 167 


Section 5 


RELIGION AND SPECULATIVE THOUGHT 


Sectional Note 


The temple which emerged as a crucial religious institution in 
the earlier period was now closely associated with all major 
religious developments. Simultaneously with the growth of theistic 
sects grew the temples, not only in number but in size as well. 
Many of the early medieval temples had a small beginning, but 
as a result of regular patronage and with the incorporation of 
kindred sects, became massively complex institutions. 
Construction of temples was connected with contemporary 
consciousness about social position; many of the deities enshrined 
in south India bore the personal names of the devotees. Followers 
of different sects vied with one another for the construction of 
temples. In Karnataka, for example, a sense of keen competition 
appears to have worked between the votaries of different sects, 
the Jainas, the Saivas and the Srivaisnavas. In other areas, as in 
Rajasthan and Gujarat, the followers of the same faith took to 
temple construction in a big way to enhance their social prestige. 
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The monastic organizations gradually came to regard *the temples 
as their property, relaxed the ascetic discipline and also probably 
insisted on the privileges of castes and sub-castes'. These 
generated protest movements in several areas. The Jaina Vidhi- 
Caitya movement or the movement for reformed temples directed 
against the caitya-vasins in western India and the Vira$aiva 
movement with its new priesthood of the Jangamas originated as 
such movements. 

The single major factor which tremendously influenced the 
contents of religions in the early medieval period was Tantricism. 
How different sects came to assimilate Tantricism which 
contained both non-Brahmanic and non-indigenous elements is 
not yet quite clear. However, with an accent on japa and $abda 
and mantra, Tantra covered not only the various sects of Saivism 
and systems of Buddhism, but Vaisnavism and Jainism as well. 
The transformation of Jaina yaksinis into independent cults of 
worship associated with Tantric practices is perhaps the best 
illustration of the range of Tantric influence on the religious of 
early medieval India. 

In philosophy the debates of the earlier period passed on to a 
new phase with the subjugation of heterodoxy by Vedantic 
thought. The phase coincided with the decline of Buddhism. 
Vedanta, through Sankara, its greatest exponent, brought even 
the other deviant Brahmanical of thinking to task. But the sectarian 
character of early medieval religion soon took over and Vedanta 
came to provide the ‘philosophical basis and background’ of 
various contemporary creeds. If Vedantic Brahman was to the 
Srivaisnava identical with Visnu, with equal conviction did the 
Saiva identify Brahman with Siva, whom he worshipped. 


5 (a) Jina and Yaksa 


Of old time, in the city of Sankhapura, there was a king named Sankha. 
In that city there was a merchant, who both in name and deeds was 
Dhanada. He, once on a time, reflected that fortune is as unsteady as 
the flapping ears on an elephant, so he went with a present in his hand 
to the king and pleased him, and on a piece of ground granted by him 
he caused to be built after consultation with his four sons, a Jaina temple 
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in an auspicious conjunction. After he had erected the images that were 
to be set up there, he made many doors of approach for the service of 
that temple, and being anxious about its ritual, he had laid out a charming 
garden adorned with a number of flowering trees of various kinds, and 
appointed people to look after it, The merchants’ impeding works in 
former births began to reveal themselves, and so he gradually found his 
wealth diminish, and he observed that in that city his reputation was 
tarnished by his indebtedness; so he settled in a certain village at no 
great distance from the town, and his sons gained subsistence for him 
by going to and fro between the village and the town. In this way he 
spent some time. Then, on another occasion, when the festival, that 
takes place once in four months, was approaching, Dhanada went to 
Saükhapura with his sons, who were in the habit of going there, and as 
he was ascending the steps of his own temple, the woman, whose 
business it was to. pick flowers in his own garden, presented him 
with a four-fold flower-garland. He was filled with great joy, and 
worshipped the mighty Jina with those flowers. In the night he was 
complaining bitterly of his bad circumstances to his spiritual guide, so 
he gave him a charm, for attracting the Yaksa Kapardin. Once upon a 
time, he made use of that very charm on the fourteenth day of the black 
fortnight, and made the Yaksa Kapardin appear, and then by the advice 
of the spiritual guide, he asked that Yaksa to bestow on him the fruit of 
the merit he had gained by offering a four-fold flower-garland on the 
occasion of the four-monthly festival. The Yaksa answered, 'I am not 
able to give the fruit of the merit of even one flower offered in worship, 
without the permission of the All-Knowing One’. But the Yaksa 
Kapardin, as he felt extraordinary affection for his co-religionist, buried 
in the four corners of his house four pitchers full of gold, and then 
disappeared. The next morning Dhanada came to his house, and made 
over that wealth to his sons, who were disposed to speak evil of the 
Jaina religion. They eagerly inquired of their father the cause of his 
obtaining that welath, and in order to manifest in their hearts the power 
of religion, he informed them that wealth had been bestowed upon him, 
owing to the power of worship paid to the Jina, by the Yaksa Kapardin, 
whom he had thereby gratified. They, having attained wealth, returned 
to the city in which they were born, and being devoted to the service of 
their own religious edifice, and engaged in propagating the law of the 
Jina in many various ways, they firmly established the Jaina religion 
even in the minds of people of alien faiths . . . 


The Prabandhachintamani, Chap. 5, C. H. Tawney, 
trans., Calcutta, 1901, pp 202-4. 
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.. . I will now describe the most excellent adoration of Ganas which 
gives all and even heaven. The worshipper should adore the seats of 
Ganas, the images of Ganas and the lord of Ganas. Heart and other 
limbs should be assigned to Durga. The sandals of the preceptor, the 
seat of Durga, and her image should he adored with the mantra: *Hrim, 
O Durga, protect’. Then assignment should be made to the eight Saktis, 
called Candikas, viz. Rudracanda, Pracandà, Candogrà, Candanayika, 
Canda, Candavati and Candarüpà with the mantra *O Durga, O Durga, 
O protectress’. Then Vajra, Khahga and other Mudras of Siva should 
be adored in the south-east. Then Sadagiva, the lord of goblins and the 
lotus seat [should be adored]. 

Em, Klim, salutation unto Sonstripura, Om, hram, hrim, ksem, 
ksaim, strim, skom, rom, sphem, sphom, the lotus seat and the heart 
etc, of Tripura. 

Then in the lotus pitha (altar) should be adored Brahmani, Mahesvari, 
Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Indravatà, Camunda and Candika. Then 
the Bhairavas should be adored. Asitanga, Ruru, Canda, Krodha, 
Unmattabhairava, Kapalin, Bhisana and Samhara, are the eight 
Bhairavas. He should meditate in his heart, in a mandala (diagram) 
with a lotus inside it (and having three corners), on Rati, Priti, 
Kamadeva, the five arrows, Yogini, Valuka, Durga, Vighnaraja, Guru 
(preceptor) and Ksatrapa. 

By reciting this mantra for a lac of times and by offering oblations 
to the fire Tripura gives siddhi. 

Garuda Puránam, M.N. Dutta, trans., Calcutta, 
1908, pp. 63-4. 


5(c) Worship of Mahalaksmi 


Hail! On Friday the 8th day of Jyestha Ksaya Samvatsara the 43rd year 
of Kadamba Jayakēśi-dēva the dignitaries and the leaders of the 
Agrahara of Huppavalli having assembled and having consecrated the 
image of Mahalaksmi granted with all salutations the paddy lands and . 
. for the offering of food for the Goddess . . . 

-. - While the glorious kind . . . was ruling over Halasige, Dharwar, 
Naréndra, etc. Pattanadasetti . . . the physician, Kotisetti, Sasanisetti 
granted one satteya of paddy from the income of the town and 
for the everlasting lamp in nine pavas. The gentlemen of the town 
granted in the presence of the leaders of the town . . . for the Caitra 
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worship of the goddess. 
Dharwar Inscription of Jayakesi II (12th Century A.D.), 
K.G. Kundangar, trans., in George M. Moraes, The 
Kadamba Kula—A History of Ancient and Medieval 
Karnataka, Bomhay, 1931, p. 403. 


5(d) A Temple of Siva, Visnu and Sürya 


. .. Hail! the prosperous mahámandale$vara, the kakatiya king 
Rudradéva [who] has attained the five mahasabdas, [who is] 
a mahdmandaleévara, [who is] the lord of the excellent city of 
Anmakonda, (who is) the great devotee of MahéSvara, whose actions 
are for the good of his lord, to whom modesty was an ornament. 

While (he) was ruling the victorious kingdom, increasing in 
prosperity from day to day as long as the moon, the sun and the stars, 
from (literally, in) the city of Anmakonda, enjoying pleasing 
conversations; in the Saka year 1084 (being) the present (cyclic) year 
Citrabhanu, in the month of Magha, on the thirteenth day of the bright 
fortnight, Saturday, (he) established Rudrésvara, Sri-Vasudévara and 
Sri-Süryadévara . . . 


*Hanumankonda Inscription of Rudradeva (1162 A.D.), 
HAS, vol. 13. no. 13, part II, 


5(e) Construction of Buddhist Vihara at Nagapattinam 
by a Srivijaya King 


Hail! Prosperity: [This is the order of] Konérinmai kondan [issued] to 
the nàttàr [i.e. the members of the Divisional Assembly] of 
Pattanakürram, a sub-division in Ksatriyasikhamani-valanadu, the 
headman of brahmadeyas, the representatives of the ür in dévadànas 
pallicchanda, Kanimurruttu and Vettippéru (villages) and the 
nagarangalit (i.e. the body of merchants). 

In the twenty-first year and ninety-second day of our [reign] when 
we were in the pavilion to the south of the palace of Rajas Sayan 
[situated] outside Tafijavir, we having declared that, [in order to meet] 
the necessary requirements of the palli [attached] to the 
Cilamanivarmavihara which is being built by the Kidara King 
Cülamanivarman at Nagapattinam in Pattana-kurram (a sub-division) 
of Ksatriyasikhamani-valanadu, the income of eight thousand nine 
hundred and forty-three kalam, two tüni, (one) karuni and one nàli of 
paddy accruing from the payment of land assessment on ninety-seven 
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[véli] two mà, one and a half kani and one mundirigai; kil (i.e. 1/320) 
of three mà, three kàni and one mundirigai and kil (i.e. 1/320) of half 
and two mà of land inclusive of those that had ceased to be Pallicchanda 
and exclusive of these that had been removed in survey, which formed 
the village of Anaimangal in Pattana-kurram (a sub-division) of 
Ksatriyasi-khamani-valanadu shall be entered in the [revenue] register 
as a tax-free pallicchandra from the twenty-first year [of our reign] and 
the taxes paid over to the palli in the Cülà-manivarma-vihàra which 
[as aforesaid] is being erected by the Kidara king at Nàgà-pattanam in 
Pattana-kurram [a sub-division] of Ksatriyasi-khamani-valanadu, [This] 
our order was written by Amudian Tirtakaran the headman Vilattür in 
Avür-kürram [a sub-division] of Nittavinoda-valanadu who writes our 
orders, signed by the superintendents of our writs (viz. Krsnan Raman 
alias Mummudicota Brahmanaraya of Kéralantaka caturavédimangalam 
in Vennàdu [a sub-division] of Uyyakondar-valanadu, Irayiravan 
Pallavayan alias Mummudicola Po$an [a native] of Araisür in Pambuni- 
kürram [a sub-division] of Nittavinodà-valanádu and Vélàn Uttam- 
acólan alias Mudurantaka Müvéndavélàn [a native] of Puruttikkudi in 
Nenmali-nàdu [a subdivision] of Arumolideva-valàndu and was issued: 
and in accordance with it, it was ordered to be entered in the accounts 
by our Secretaries Arüran Aravanaiyàn alias Parakramacola- 
Müvendavelàn; Tattan Séndan alias Sembiyan— Mivéndavélan [and] 
Mappérran Porkari [a native] of Arunkunram, the aribitrators 
Parameévara Bhatta Sarvakratuyajin of Pullamangalam and Dàmódara 
Bhattan of Kadalanigudi, our Secretaries Pigangan Palür alias Minavan- 
Mivéndavélan of Karkudi in Tirunaraiyür-nàdu [a sub-division] of 
Ksatriyasi-khamani-valanadu and Sankara-narayathan Arangan 
Vanganagar in Puraügarambai-nàádu [a sub-division] of 
Arumolidévavalanadu, and the arbitrators Tammadin Bhattan of 
Vennainallür and Tiyambaga-Bhattan of Paéali. 
K.V. Subramanya Aiyyar, ‘The Larger Leiden Plates 
(of Rajarja, EI, vol.22, 1984, Delhi, pp. 258-59. 


5(f) Tantric Buddhism: Amitabha 


On the western petal on the disc of the sun there is Amitabha of red 
colour originating from the red syllable Hrih. He has a lotus as his sign 
and he exhibits the samadhi-mudra in his two hands. He is of the nature 
of the cosmic element of samjñā (name) is an embodiment of attachment 
and belongs to the Lotus family. He stands for the vital fluid, and is 
endowed with the pratyaveksana (looking after) knowledge. He 
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represents the summer season and the acid taste. He presides over the 
group of letters beginning with (cerebrals) and rules over the evening 
twilight. 
Advayavajrasangraha, p. 31, B. Bhattacharya, trans., The 
Indian Buddhist Iconography, Calcutta, 1958, pp. 49-50. 


Mahàcina-Tàrà 


. . . The worshipper should conceive himself as (Mahacina-Tara) who 
stands in the pratyalidha attitude, and is awe-inspiring with a garland 
of heads hanging from the neck. She is short and has a protruding belly, 
and her looks are terrible. Her complexion is like that of the blue lotus, 
and she is three-eyed, one-faced, celestial and laughs horribly. She is in 
an intensely pleasant mod, stands on a corpose, is decked in ornaments 
of snakes, has red and round eyes, wears the garments of tiger-skin 
round her loins, is in youthful bloom, is endowed with the five auspicious 
symbols and has a portruding tongue. She is most terrible, appears fierce, 
with bare canine fangs, carries the sword and the kartri in the two right 
hands and the utpala and the kapala in the two left. Her jatamukuta of 
one coil is brown and fiery and bears the image of Aksobhya within it. 
Sādhanamālā, p. 210, B. Bhattacharya, trans., The Indian 

Buddhist Iconography, Calcutta, 1958, p. 190. 


5(g) Kashmir Saivism 


Obeisance to the immovable Lord, subtler than even the half mora above 
the mystic syilable OM, greater than even the cosmos and having the 
quality of being unqualified! 

Dedicating into You the expressions of our speech, mind and body, 
could we ever become one with You and be rid of the opposites (of 
pleasure and pain)? 

What path is there by which You cannot be reached ? What word is 
there by which You are not meant? What thought is there by which you 
cannot be contemplated upon? O Lord, what is there that is not You? 

Having thought, in the fickleness of my mind, of innumerable things 
to be done, I [now] rest, O Siva, nasking in the bliss of your 
consciousness in intense delight. 

If you are subtle, how is it that the three worlds are but a fraction of 
‘You’ ? If You are gross, O Lord, how is it You are not easily visible 
even to Brahma and other gods ? 

Were it not that You alone are the meaning to be conveyed 
by all this, which wise man, O Lord ! would trouble himself with 
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this verbiage ? 

What fault is it, O God, even if it be one, which has been resorted to 
for attaining You ? And what merit is it, even if it be one, which has 
not been resorted to for attaining You ? 

Let me even have attachment, O Lord of the world, if the attachment 
is exclusively fixed on You; and salutations even to that greed of mine 
which has You for its object ! 

A mounting relish that expands a thousandfold, this, O Lord, is 
not seen anywhere else except in the ambrosial delectation of Your 
devotion . . . 

Master, whatever the direction, there is no place where You are not; 
Time is Your form; grasped though You are in this manner, where and 
when could You be reached ? Tell Me ! 

Oh, You are that Lord by being dedicated to whom even an inferior 
act becomes supreme; and You are the Lord from whom the goodness 
of the good act is also derived. 

In qualities, who is superior to You ? In freedom from them (too), 
who is superior to You ? We do not know whether, by saying this, 
O Lord, we are praising or abusing You. . . 

To my mind, O Lord, which is moving in that effulgence of Yours 
which is the light of all lights, even a trace of darkness is, I think, an 
impossibility. 

Even defective forms of Your artificial worship give rise to the fruit 
of Your true realization; if this worship is ideal, how it will fructify, 
You Yourself must say. 

That is vision by which You are seen; that is activity by which You 
are reached; and that is fruit, O Eternal Lord, which springs from the 
celestial tree of inquiry for You . . . 

‘Lam fortunate’, ‘I have achieved’, ‘I am great’ —such an assumption 
will indeed be well-founded, O Lord, for him who has laid his foundation 
in You. 


Bhattanarayana, Stavacintamani, 7, 17, 21, 38-40, 47- 
48, 51, 68, 97, 104-6, 9, 115; V. Raghavan, trans., 
The Indian Heritage: An Anthology of Sanskrit 
Literature, Bangalore, 1956, pp.442-3. 


5(h) Iconography 
Aghora 


Aghora is like the black clouds. He is very terrible. He has an awful 
countenance and has three eyes. He holds by his hands the axe, kettle- 
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drum, sword, shield, bow, arrow, trident, and skull. He wears red 

garments; his body is entwined with superb snakes. He devours 

[i.e., counteracts the evil influence of] adverse astrological periods and 

evil planets. He confers boons on his devotees. May he save you from 
evil ! 

Prapaficasaratantra, 27. 18; N. K. Bhattasali, trans., 

Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in 

the Deccan Museum, Dacca, 1929, p. 119 


Visnu 


Oh king, listen to me while I relate (the process) of making the image 
of a deity. Oh king, in the beginning I shall speak to you about the 
auspicious characteristic of the image of Visnu of three forms and 
immeasurable prowess. His Brahmi form manifests itself in the rajas, 
which brings into existence everything and his Vaisnavi [form] should 
be known as belonging to sattva, sustaining the universe, and then the 
Raudra [form] in tamas predominating, causing destruction. 

A learned image-maker should make Brahma four-faced, on a lotus 
seat, clad in black antelope skin, capable of being (easily) grattified, 
wearing matted hair, four armed, seated on a chariot of seven swans. In 
the right hand [should be] the auspicious rosary and in the left the water- 
pot. Oh king, the eye of that tranquil-looking image, possessing all 
[Sastric] characteristics and wearing all ornaments closed in meditation 
should resemble the end of the lotus petal. One should represent the 
god as a [regular] image or in a book. 

Then [one] should make Visnu the god of gods, seated on Garuda 
with the bosom shining with kaustubha [jewel] wearing all ornaments, 
resembling in colour the water-laden cloud and [clothed] in a blue and 
beautiful garment. Four faces should be made and arms twice that. The 
eastern face is called Saumya (placid), the southern Narasimha (man- 
lion), the western Kapila and the northern Varaha (boar-like). Visnu 
wears vanamala (long garland of flowers), and in his right hands [should 
be shown] an arrow, a rosary, a club and so forth, and oh great king, in 
his left hands should be shown a skin, a garment and a bow. 

Oh pious [king], now listen to the [description of the] image of the 
bow-carrier [i.e. Siva]. [One] should represent Mahadeva, the god of 
gods, seated on a bull and five faces should be made for him, oh 
descendant of the Yadus, all placid-looking, the southern one [only] 
fierce, with a garland of skulls destructive of the universe, all other 
faces, except the northern one with three eyes [each]. On the crest of 
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matted locks [of the northern face] with crescent moon should be and 
the fifth face on the top of it. As his sacred thread one should make 
Vasuki (the serpent king). Mahadeva, the god of gods, should be 
represented with ten arms. Oh strong-armed (king), in his right hands 
should be a rosary, a trident, an arrow, a staff and a lotus. In the left 
hands of the trident-bearer, the god of gods, should be a citron, a bow, 
a mirror, a water-pot and a skin. The colour of the whole [image] should 
resemble the rays of the moon 
The Vishnudharmottaram, (Part III), Stella Kramrisch, 
trans., 2nd revised and enlarged ed., Calcutta, 1928, 
pp. 65-6. 


5(i) Tantric Alchemy and Mercurial Medicines 


He had a tumour growing on his forehead that was blackened by 
[constantly] falling at the feet of Ambika (the idol of Candikà) . . . He 
had brought on himself premature fever with improperly prepared 
mercurial medicines. Although old, he troubled Durga with requests for 
the boon of sovereignty over the Deccan . . . He had made a collection 
of manuscripts of jugglery, Tantras and mantras [which were written] 
in letters of red lac on palm leaves [tinged with] smoke. He had written 
down the doctrine of Mahakala, which is the ancient teaching of the 
Mahapasupatas . . . He manifested the disease of talking [continually 
about the nine] treasures [of Kubera] and became very windy [on the 
subject] of alchemy . . . He had increased his grasp on the mantra- 
sadhana for becoming invisible, and knew thousands of wonderful stories 
about Sriparvata . . . He had many times employed woman-subduing 
powers on old female ascetics from foreign countries who stayed [at 
the temple] . . . 
This is the description of a Tantric ascetic from South India 
who superintended a temple of Candikd located on the road 
to Ujjayini, as given by Bana, Kadambari, ed. P. V. Kane, 
Bombay, vol.2, pp.68-9; the passages are translated by 
David N. Lorenzen, The Kapalikas and Kalamukhas: Two 
Lost Saivite Sects, New Delhi, 1972 p. 18. 


5(j) The Tantric Laksmi and Her Worship 


Sri ! O king of the gods, now learn [from me] in systematic order how 
to worship [the mürti-mantras of . . .] Laksmi, etc. and how to perform 
various rituals accompanying these mantras, 

Drawing . . . a four-doored square diagram in the eastern direction, 
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[the adept] should draw an eight-petalled lotus in white and red. He 
should then draw four svastika [figures] in white at the four corners [of 
the square]. After that he should first perform the vyápaka-nyàsa 
[covering the worshipper's entire body] of the basic mantra [müla- 
mantra] only, on his hands starting from where the wrists begin and 
continuing on his body. Thereafter he should first perform the nyasa of 
the Laksmi-mantra on his two hands as before [i.e. starting from the 
wrists]. Next he should likewise perform nyàsa of its [Laksmi-mantra's] 
anga [mantras] on his hands and body. He should then perform nyàsa 
of the four [mantras belonging to] the goddesses who are her [Laksmi’s] 
companions on both his hands, starting from the index finger and 
continuing on his body, i.e. on the upper part of his body (head), chest, 
both thighs and both knees. O Vasava, thereafter, having performed 
nyàsa of [the mantras of the four [attendants] of Laksmi, namely 
Lavanya, etc, on his two hands starting from the ring finger and ending 
on the thumb, and on his body [i.e. on his left and right shoulders and 
on both sides of his neck], [the adept] seeking wealth (ri) should duly 
perform nyàsa of Laksmi-mantra and applying the method of laya-yàga, 
should worship only that [mantra] within his heart. And, O Vasava, 
after performing the rite of looking, etc., he should perform nyàsa of 
[Laksmi’s] mürti-mantra, combined with his basic mantra on the pericarp 
[of the lotus] outside. After that he should [envisage] the Omnipresent, 
both in His undifferentiated and composite aspects, as comprising all 
mantras and with Laksmi, seated on His lap, whom he has caused to 
descend [on that lotus diagram through the force of] his [basic] mantra. 
In order to achieve [his aim of obtaining material] enjoyment [or] 
liberation, envisaging [the divine couple] . . . he should perform nyàsa 
of the four [anga-mantras, namely] the heart, etc. at the south-eastern, 
north-eastern, south-western and north-western corners [respectively]. 
[The mantra of] the eyes should be placed [nyàsa] on the filaments of 
[the lotus in the diagram]. Whereafter he should perform nyàsa of the 
four [mantras of] Rddhi, etc. on the front, right, back and left sides of 
[the lotus] respectively, [envisaging the divinities to] have two arms to 
be as fair as the colour of a lotus, holding the characteristic wood apple 
branch and fly-whisk, seated in the lotus position and gazing at her 
[Laksmi’s] face. After performing nyasa of the four [mantras of] 
Lavanya, etc. on the svastika [drawn] at the north-eastern etc. [four] 
-corners respectively and [visualizing them as] having pleasant faces, 
four hands, wearing blue silk garments, holding a lotus and a pitcher in 
their [two main] hands and a lotus-banner and amalaka-plant with fruit 
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in their [two other] hands, he should perform nyàsa of the astra [mantra] 
on the doors and at the four quarters. O delighter of celestial beings, 
finally he should worship goddess Laksmi [i.e. her mantra] and his own 
basic mantra. 

. .» he should also display the relevant mudràs at the appropriate 
moment. And then he should perform japa, followed by homa [fire 
sacrifice] offering butter, seasame seed and aksata rice, àmalaka fruits, 
wood-apples and, if available, lotus flowers. O slayer of Vrtra, having 
performed homa as many times as possible, the adept convinced of being 
identified with the body of Laksmi, should perform japa five hundred 
thousand times, meanwhile he should eat only pure food and practice 
abstinence. After japa, he should according to his capacity perform 
millions of homa, offering wood-apples, amalaka fruits and lotus in 
that order. 

O Sakra, at the end of homa the great goddess [Laksmi] manifests 
herself [before the adept’s mortal eye]. The goddess then says “My son, 
You have fulfilled [your vow of worshipping me]. Disclose the wish 
you cherish in your mind [and I shall grant it]. Henceforth, from today 
you are at liberty to perform undauntedly any ceremony you wish 
involving the use of my mantra and no contest or calamity will arise for 
you’. Whereupon the goddess returns to where she came from. 
Henceforth [the adept] may continue to perform [religious] ceremonies 
by my [i.e.] Laksmi’s leave. If he is satisfied, he [is then empowered] 
to bestow on the suppliants the wealth they desire and, if angered, to 
make by his mere word a pauper of a very rich man. By performing 
japa only once and meditating on [the mantra] he would be able to turn 
[even] copper into gold, If after filling a pitcher with water, milk or 
honey he places it on his right hand covering it [pitcher] with the left 
[by putting the hand] over it and performs japa of the mantra a hundred 
and eight times, whilst meditating upon it [mantra] with deep 
concentration in a meditative trance and fixing his mind on mercury, 
that water [etc. he] fetched in the Pitcher, turns into mercury. 

d whatever wealth [a suppliant] is desirous of possessing whether 
in form of money, grain or cattle, [such an adept can] immediately 
bestow upon him. Inscribing the mantra of Laksmi with rocana [yellow 
powder found inside the skull of a cow] or saffron on a bhürja leaf [a 
species of birch tree] and encasing that [leaf] in gold and wearing it on 
his body so as to worship and perform nyasa, he lengthens the span of 
his life, triumphs wherever he goes and is treated with great honour. O 
most powerful amongst gods, here I have finished describing the worship 
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of Laksmi, who is my first manifestation. This propitiation is especially 
appropriate for those who seek prosperity. 


Laksmi Tantra: A Pancaratra Text, Sanjukta Gupta, 
trans., Leiden, 1972, pp. 310-13. 


Six Components of Saranagati 


The resolution to perform only such acts as conform [to my desires]; 
the abandonment of all acts that displease me; the firm conviction that 
[I] will protect him who chooses me as his [sole] protector; self-surrender 
and humility ; these are the six components of [the middle course called] 


Saranagati . . . 
Ibid. p. 93. 


5(k) An Early Medieval Example of Attitude 
towards different Religious Sects 


[Enter Soma-Siddhànta wearing the dress of a Kapalika] 

Kapalika: (Walking around) 

I, who am adorned with a garland of human bones, who live in the 
cremation ground and who eat out of a human skull, with an eye purified 
by the ointment of yoga, see the world having differences within itself 
but being non-different from God. 

Jaina: Who is this man observing the Kapalika way of life ? I shall 
ask him also. Oh Kapalika wearing the garland of human bones and 
skulls ! what kind of religion is yours and what is the nature of your 
liberation ? 

Kapalika: Oh Jaina monk, you better know our religion. We who 
offer oblations in the fire in the form of human flesh, steeped, brains, 
entrails and narrow break our fast with alcohol kept in the skull of 
Brahmana. God Mahabhairava has to be worshipped with human 
offerings, lustrous with streams of blood flowing from the stiff throat 
which is freshly cut. 

Mendicant: (Shutting his ears) Buddha, Buddha. How fierece is this 
observance of religion. 

Jaina: Arhat, Arhat, this poor man is deceived by someone who 
does frightful sin. 

Kapalika: (Angrily) Oh sinner, the lowest of nihilists, the shaven 
and the unshaven one, the one with a lock hair on the head, the plucker 
of hair, [you say] that Lord Bhavanipati (Siva) whose greatness is the 
doctrine established in the Vedanta, who is the creator, sustainer and 
destroyer of the fourteen worlds, is a deceiver ? We shall show you the 
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greatness of this religion. 

I can bring here Hari and Hara (Visnu and Siva) who are the senior 
and superior gods [and also] the [other] gods. I can obstruct the course 
of the stars moving in the sky. I can flood with water this earth with its 
mountains and towns; and think of this, [I can] drink all that water 
again in a moment. 

Jaina: Oh Kāpālika! that is why I say some magician has deceived 
you by showing his magic. 

Kapalika: Oh sinner—again you are insulting the supreme lord by 
calling him a magician. His wickedness is unpardonable. (Taking out 
his sword). Enough of this. I shall please the wife of Bhargya (Siva) 
with the blood springing out in thick foamy steams of bubbles from the 
throat which is cut with this frightful sword, along with the hosts of 
ghosts called by the booming sound of the damaru. (15). (Raises his 
sword). 

Jaina: (Fearfully) Good sir, non-injury is the highest virtue. 

Mendicant: (Keeping off Kapalika) Oh good sir ! it is not proper to 
strike this poor man who out of curiosity started a quarrel of words. 

Kápàlika: (Withdraws the sword) 

Jaina: (Cheering up) Oh great sir! if your violent anger is subsided 
I shall ask you a question. 

Kápàlika: Ask. 

Jaina: I have heard about your excellent religion. But what is the 
nature of happiness and liberation (according to you) ? 

Kāpālika: Listen. Nowhere is happiness seen without objects of 
pleasure. If liberation is a stage of the self without the experience of 
pleasure, how can a state equal to that of a stone be desired ? Mrdanipati 
(Siva) has said that the liberated one having a body [equal to that of 
Siva whose body is decorated] with the crest-ornament of the moon, 
enjoys the pleasant embrace of his beloved who is an image of Parvati. 

Mendicant: Good sir, it is unbelievable that one who has not subdued 
his passion can attain liberation. 

Jaina: Oh Kapalika ! if you do not get angry I shall speak. It is 
contradictory that a corporal being who has not subdued his passion be 
liberated. 

Kapalika: (Aside) The mind of these people are polluted by having 
no faith. Let it be so. (Aloud) Faith, please come over here. 

(Enter Faith dressed up as Kapalini). 

Pity: Friend, see this is Faith, the daughter of Passion. 

This coquettish woman appears with her sleepy eyes tremulous like 
the blue lotus, beautifully adorned with the garland of human bones, 
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bent with the weight of her buttock and large breasts, her face resembling 
the full moon. 

Faith: (Walking forward) Here I am, command me. 

Kāpālika: My dear, catch hold of this vain mendicant. 

(Faith embraces the Mendicant) 

Mendicant: (Embracing her with pleasure and showing horripilation, 
aside) Oh! how delightful is the touch of this Kapalini ! For— 

How often have I ardently embraced widows with swelling breasts, 
pressing their big breasts with my arms with great passion ! But by the 
Buddhas I swear a hundred times that nowhere have I attained such 
pleasure as derived from the embrace of big swelling bossom of this 
Kāpālinī. 

Excellent is the practice of the Kāpālika. Praiseworthy is the Soma- 
siddhānta. Wonderful is this religion. Oh good sir, we have forsaken 
the doctrine of Buddha completely. We have accepted the doctrine of 
Parameśvara. Therefore, you are my teacher and I am your disciple. 

Initiate me into the teachings of Parameśvara. 

Jaina: Oh mendicant! you are polluted by the touch of the Kapàlini; 
go far away. 

Mendicant: Fool, you have missed the great experience of the 
embrace of the Kāpālinī. 

Kāpālika: My dear, catch hold of the Jaina. (Kapalini embraces of 
Jaina) 

Jaina: (with horripilation) Oh Arhat! the pleasure of the touch of the 
Kāpālinī ! Oh beautiful one ! Embrace me again. (To himself) My 
emotions are greatly excited. Is there any remedy for it ? What shall I 
do ? I shall hide it with this bunch of peacock feathers. 

Oh you who are beautiful with big and fully developed breasts, with 
eyes like the timid deer, if you enjoy with me with the Kapalini ways 
of making love, what can the Digambaras do? 

Certainly the Kapalika’s philosophy is the only means to give 
happiness and liberation. Oh Kapalika ! I have become your slave now. 
Initiate me into the teachings of Mahabhairava. 

Krsna Miéra, Prabodhacandrodaya, Sita Krishna 
Nambiar, trans., Delhi, 1971, pp.75-83. 


5 (I) An Early Medieval View of a Sivaite Tantric 


(The Jester goes out, and reenters with the Magician). 
Bhairavananda. (As if a little boozy). 
As for black-book and spell, — they may all to hell! 
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My teacher's excused me from practice for trance. 
With drink and with women we fare mighty well. 
As on — to salvation — we merrily dance! 
Moreover: 
A fierry young wench to the altar I've led. 
Good meat I consume, and I guzzle strong drink; 
And it all comes as alms, — with a pelt for my bed. 
What better religion could any one think? 
And again: 
Gods Visnu and Brahma and the others may preach 
Of salvation by trance, holy rites, and the Vedies. 
"Twas Uma’s fond lover alone that could teach 
Us salvation plus brandy’ plus fun with the ladies. 
Rajasekhara, Karpüramafijari, Sten Know and 
C. R. Lanman, trans., Indian ed.,Motilal Banarsidass, 
Delhi,1963, p. 235. 


5(m) Christianity in Kerala (10th Century a.D.) 


Hail Prosperity! The fifth year of the many hundreds of thousands of 
years during which king Sthanu Ravi is destined to rule victorious after 
conquering his enemies. In this year while Ayyan Atikal Tirurvatikal, 
who is the Governor of Venádur, Adhikarai®, Prakrti’, Manigrámam" 
and Aücuvannam? and the pati"? of Punnaittalai sat together, Ayyan Atikal 
Tiruvatikal granted as gift to the church of Tarsa, established at Kurakkeni 
Kollam by Esoda Tapirayi, four families of Ilavar!! and eight Ilava males 
belonging to these families, making up twelve in total, and one family of 
Vannar'’, No Talaikkánam'? or Enikkanam'* or Manaimeypan 
Kollumrai' or Cantan mattu menipponnu'' or Polipponnu" or Iravu coru'* 
or Kutanali”? shall be collected from any of these people. I have also 
granted Varakkol”, Kappan”! and Paincakkanti? which were formerly 


K Fae i.e, sūra (Ed.). 6. Officials. 7. Chief citizens. 
. Corporation of merchants. 9. Corporation of lewish merchants. 

10. Head or Chieftain. ll. Teddy-tappers. 12. Washermen. 
13. Fetter fee. 14. Ladderfee. 


15. Tax for pennission to thatch the house. 

16. Percapita gold payment for the Chief of the Ilava clan. 

17. Gold payment for special occasions. 

18. Night meal. 

19. Certain quantity of teddy which the Ilavas were obliged to surrender. 

m and 22. Some privileges connected with the maintenance of standards in weights 
and measures. 
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enjoyed by them. I have granted as mentioned in this copper plate these 
four families of Ilavar, one family of Vannar and all forms of taxes to the 
authorities of the church of Tarsa. These Ilava may bring their cart to the 
bazaar and the fort and do business there. The Vannar may also come to 
the bazaar and the fort and ply his trade. The Tiyamalvan™, the 
Mantinayakan™, and others shall not obstruct them on account of any 
offence. 

If they commit any offence whatsoever, the Palliyar alone shall 
enquire into them. I have granted all these privileges mentioned in the 
copper-plate to last as long as the world, the moon and the sun endure. 
Maruvan Sapir so caused Ayyan Atikal Tiruvatikal to grant these 
privileges to the church of Tarsa . . . ?* 

M.G.S. Narayanan, 'Kottayam Syrian Copper Plates of 
Sthanu Ravi', Cultural Symbiosis in Kerala, Kerala 
Historical Society, Trivandrum, 1972, pp. 91-2. 


5(n) Miracles Performed by Bonteyamuni (11th Century A.D.) 


Of the powers of Bonteyamuni, the outstanding were: In summer, when 
the burning heat was attacking him from all the four directions, he stood 
unperturbed on a slab of süryasila in Srigiri with him uplifted pleasant 
farce and hands: seeing this the sun granted him omniscience and told 
him ‘Preach Kartrvada to whomsoever you meet whether they be devas, 
manusyas, yaksas or raksasas.’ Having received this favour from the 
sun, Bonteya, full of all powers and dedicated to Sivadharma, returned 
from the mountain and performed a lingapratisthapana during which 
there was a homa whose fires burned in the skies, and he made many 
scholarly Brahmanas fold their hands in respect. 

Moreover, as he was [once] coming to Karahada begging alms, an 
arrogant man on the way drew his dagger out and waved it in front of 
him saying ‘Receive the alms’, and acted as if he was going to stab 
him. The dagger melted and collected like water in his bowl. He drank 
it and went on his way as everyone was amazed at his great powers. 

Further, taking a round in Kataka he came to the emperor 
Jayasimha’s house and stood in front of him. At that time famous and 
well-versed logicians of other systems of philosophy were there and 


23. Megistrate or Supervisor of tile market. 

24. Commander of the fort. 

25. For earlier translations of this copper plate charter see Joumal of Literatclre and 
Science, XIII, pp. 1 17-135; and K.P. Padmanabha Menon, Histoly of Kerala, II, 


pp. 492-503. 
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questioned him how the Kartr he defended could be formless. 

He stood invisible (became formless) amidst the hundred logicians 
for a while and made them speechless (answerless), and expounded the 
philosophy of Ísvara Kartrvada. Thus, by his negation of the other 
schools of philosophy; he got the title Kartrvada-cakravartin. 

Furthermore, [once] as Bonteya was coming on a round in the capital, 
he was seen by a man who was riding an [intoxicated] elephant in rut 
and who said: ‘Hey! did you see a bonte (a jumble, bundle—a pun on 
the name of Bonteyamuni) ?' Hearing that the sage threw it (the bonte) 
on the ground. The elephant came and lifted it up and collapsed to the 
ground... 

Further, as he was going round different countries for pilgrimage, 
one day he was begging alms in Kollapura and a yogini (sorceress) 
offered him molten metal as alms and he received it without evading it 
and drank it; the yogini was in flames. 

Further, once when he was was attacked by fever, as if to illustrate 
the moral that even great ones get rid of the effects of their past deeds, 
he placed the fever apart in a meditation of God . . . 

*Hombal Inscription’ in P.B., Desai, ed., SII, 15, no.73, 
translated by H.S. Biligiri in Lorenzen, The Kapalikas 
and Kalamukhas, pp.131-2. 


5(o) Temples and Mathas as Religious Centres 


There is the Kódiyamatha, which has become the abode of the God 
Kédàra of the South,—a very field charming with a crop, which is the 
standing erect of the hairs of the body that is induced by doing worship 
to the Linga—of Siva,—a place devoted to the observances of Saiva 
saints leading perpetually the life of celibate religious students,-—a place 
for the quiet study of the four Vedas, the Rk, Yajus, Sàman and 
Atharvan, together with their auxiliary works,—a place where 
commentaries are composed on the Kaumara, Paniniya, Sakatayana, 
Sabdanusasana, and other grammatical works,—a place where 
commentaries are composed on the six systems of philosophy, namely 
the Nyaya, Vaigesika, Mimamsa, Sankhya, Bauddha, etc.—a place for 
where commenttaries are composed on the Lakula-Siddhanta and the 
Patafijala and other Yoga-Sastras,—a place [studying] the eighteen 
Puranas, the law books, and all the poetical compositions, the dramas, 
the light comedies, and the other various kinds of learning, —a place 
where food is always given to the poor, the helpless, the lame, the blind, 
the deaf, and to professional story-tellers, singers, musicians, bards, 
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players, and minstrels whose duty it is to awaken their masters with 
music and songs, and to the naked and the crippled (nagna-bhagna), 
and to [Jain and Buddhist] mendicants who carry a single staff 
(ekadandins) and also those who carry a triple staff (tridandins), to 
hamsa and paramahamsa ascetics, and to all other beggars from many 
countries (nànà-de£a-bhiksuka-jana), —a place where many helpless 
sick people are harboured and treated, —a place of assurance of safety 
for all living creatures.. . . 
The above is a description of the Kedáre$vara temple and 
matha (1162 A.D.) as given in EI, vol.5, Delhi, 1984, p. 222. 


5(p) Philosophy of Sankara (8th Century A.D.) 


Knowledge not dependent on Karman 


It is not proper that Brahman-knowledge which rejects all notions of 
distinction of action, causal correlates, and fruit, should need a subsidiary 
or relation to an auxiliary means; for Brahman-knowledge has for content 
the inner self which excludes all objects, and whose fruit is liberation. 
It has been said: ‘One desirous of release should always renounce action 
along with its means. It is only by one that so renounces that the inner 
Self which is the supreme goal is realized.’ Therefore, it is not intelligible 
that knowledge should, require the help of, or be dependent on, action. 
Sankaracarya, Kenopanisatpadabhasya, IV, T.M.P. 

Mahadevan, trans, in Sankaracharya, National Book 

Trust, India, 1968, pp.103-4. 


Maya: Illusion of Duality 
That which is supremely real is non-duality, through maya it appears as 
diverse, even as the plurality of moons on account of defective eyesight, 
or the rope appearing differently as snakes, water-streak, etc., and not 
in reality, for the Self is partless. Indeed, it is a whole-of-parts that 
becomes different due to change of parts even as clay in different forms 
such as pot, etc; Therefore, the partless unborn reality can by no means 
become different. This is the meaning, If what is immortal, unborn and 
non-dual were to become really different, then it would became mortal, 
like fire becoming cool. But that is not acceptable, for a change of one’s 
nature into its contrary is opposed to all evidence. The unborn non-dual 
self becomes different only through maya, not in reality. Therefore, 
duality is not the supreme truth. 

Sankaracirya, Mandukyakéribhasya, iii, 19, ibid., pp. 89-90. 
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Renunciation of Desire 


What shall we do with offspring, action, and knowledge that is associated 
therewith, which are respectively the means to [the attainment of] the 
three worlds of the humans, the manes, and the Gods, and which 
are not the means for the attainment of the world of the Self ! To us the 
three worlds that are transitory and are attainable by these means are 
not acceptable. What is acceptable to us is that world which is 
natural, unborn, unageing, undying and fearless, which neither increases 
nor diminishes through action, and which is eternal. And that, being 
eternal, can not be gained through means other than the removal of 
nescience. Therefore, what is to be done is but the renunciation of 
all desires as preceded by the knowledge of Brahman which is the 
inner self. 

And because the knowledge of Brahman which is the inner self is 
opposed to being associated with action. Of the vision from which all 
differences have disappeared and which has for its content Brahman 
which is the inner self, it is unintelligible that there should be 
co-existence with action which involves the knowledge of the perceived 
difference of causal correlates and results; for Brahman-knowledge, for 
which Reality is the principal, is not dependent on any human agency. 
Therefore, the Brahman inquiry which has for content the inner self is 
for the one who is detached from the seen as well as the unseen means 
and ends that are external. 

Sahkarcárya, Kenopanisatpadabhasya, ‘Introduction’, 
Ibid., pp. 105-6. 


Argument for the existence of God 


This world, which consists of beings such as the Gods, the divine 
minstrels, the spirits, the demons, the manes, the ghosts, etc., which is 
varied as comprising heaven, ether, earth, sun, moon, planets, and stars, 
which bears the relation of different kinds of living beings to their 
appropriate locations of enjoyments, which is impossible of construction 
even by the most highly skilled architects, and which contains the ordered 
sequence of action and withdrawal in accordance with space, time and 
cause, should be the effect of the operation of one who knows the distinct 
enjoyers and deeds; since, being an effect, it is of the nature described; 
even as a house, temple, chariot, bed, seat, etc., are; or contrarily, as 
self, etc., are not. 
Sahkarücárya, Ibid., Kenopanisatvikyabhásya, 
Ill, ibid., p. 86. 
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Brahman, the Cause of the World 


The omniscient Lord of all is the originating cause of the world, even 
as clay, gold, etc., are of pot, necklace etc. Of the world which has 
come into being, He is the cause of sustentation through being the 
ordainer, as a magician is of his magic. Of the world that has been 
manifested, He is the cause, again, of dissolution into Himself, even as 
earth is of the fourfold beings. He alone is the Self of us all. 
Sankaracarya, Brahmasütrabhásya, Il, i. |, Ibid., p. 87. 


5(q) Philosophy of Ramanuja 


Nature of the Self 


The Sutras have so far stated that this entire world, from Ether 
downwards, originates from the highest Brahman. It now becomes a 
matter for discussion whether the individual soul originates in the same 
way or not — It does so originate, the pürvapaksin maintains. For on 
this assumption only the scriptural statement as to the cognition of all 
things through the cognition of one thing holds good, and moreover 
Scripture declares that before creation everything was one. Moreover, 
there are texts directly stating that the soul also was produced in the 
same way as Ether and other created things. 

‘Prajapati sent forth all creatures’; ‘All these creatures have their 
roots in the True, they abide in the True, they rest on the True’; ‘From 
whence these beings are produced’. As these passages declare the 
origination of the world inclusive of sentient beings, we conclude that 
the souls also originate. Nor must this be objected to on the ground that 
from the fact that Brahman is eternal, and the other fact that texts such 
as ‘That art thou’ teach the soul to be of the nature of Brahman, it 
follows that the soul also is eternal. For if we reasoned in this style we 
should have to admit also that the Ether and the other elements are 
eternal, since texts such as ‘in that all this has its Self'and ‘all this indeed 
is Brahman’ intimate them also to be of the nature of Brahman. Hence 
the individual soul also originates no less than Ether and the rest—To 
this the &ütra replies, ‘Not the Self’, on account of scriptural statement. 
The self is not produced, since certain texts directly deny its origination; 
e.g. ‘the intelligent one is not born nor does he die’; There are two 
unborn ones, one intelligent and strong, the other non-intelligent and 
weak. And the eternity of the soul is learned from the same texts, e.g. 
‘There is one eternal thinker’, etc.'Unborn, eternal, everlasting is that 
ancient one; he is not killed though the body is killed’ — For these 
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reasons the soul is not produced. 

But how then about the declaration that through the cognition of 
one thing everything is known ? — There is no difficulty here, since 
the soul also is an effect, and since effect and cause are non-different 
—But this implies that the soul is an originated thing just like Ether and 
so on ! Not so, we reply. By a thing being an effect we mean its being 
due to a substance passing over into some other state; and from this 
point of view the soul also is an effect. There is, however, the difference, 
that the ‘other condition’ which is represented by the soul is of a different 
kind from that which constitutes non-sentient things, such as Ether and 
so on. The ‘otherness’ on which the soul depends consists in the 
contraction and expansion of intelligence; while the change on which 
the origination of Ether and so on depends is a change of essential 
nature. And change of the latter kind is what we deny of the soul. We 
have shown that there are three entities of distinct nature, viz. objects 
of fruition, enjoying subjects, and a Ruler; that origination and so on 
which are characteristic of the objects do not belong to the subjects, 
and that the latter are eternal; that the characteristic qualities of the 
objects and likewise those of the subjects — viz. liability to pain and 
suffering — do not belong to the Ruler; that the later is eternal, free 
from all imperfections, ommiscient, immediately realizing all his 
purposes, the Lord of the lords of the organs, the highest Lord of all; 
and that sentient and non-sentient beings in all their states constitute the 
body of the Lord while he constitutes their self. While Brahman thus 
has for its modes (prakara) the sentient and non-sentient beings in which 
it ever is embodied, during certain periods those being abide in so subtle 
a condition as to be incapable of receiving designations different from 
that of Brahman itself; Brahman then is said to be in its causal state. 
When, on the other hand, its body is constituted by all those beings in 
their gross state when they have separate, distinct names and forms, 
Brahman is said to be in its effected condition. When, now, Brahman 
passes over from the causal state into the effected state the aggregate of 
non-sentient things which in the causal state were destitute of name and 
form undergoes an essential change of nature —implying the possession 
of distinct names and so on—so as to become fit to constitute objects of 
fruition for sentient beings; the change, on the other hand, which the 
sentient beings (the souls) undergo on that occasion is nothing more 
than a certain expansion of intelligence (or consciousness), capacitating 
them to experience the different rewards or punishments for their 
previous deeds. The ruling element of the world, i.e. the Lord, finally, 
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who has the sentient and non-sentient beings for his modes, undergoes 
a change in so far as he is, at alternating periods, embodied in all 
those beings in their alternating state. The two modes, and he to who 
them modes belong, thus undergo a common change in so far as 
in the case of all of them the causal condition passes over into a 
different condition. 

It is with reference to this change undergone by one substance in 
passing over into a different state that the Chandogya says that through 
the knowledge of one thing everything is known, and illustrates this by 
the case of the lump of clay [knowing which we know all things made 
of clay]. Texts such as ‘Prajapati sent forth the creatures’, which declare 
the origination of the soul, really mean only to state that the souls are 
by turns associated with or dissociated from bodies — the effect of 
which is that their intelligence is either contracted or expanded, 
Texts again which deny the origination of the soul and affirm, its 
permanency (‘He is not born and does not die’, etc.) mean to say that 
the soul does not, like the non-sentient element of creation, undergo 
changes of essential nature. And finally there are texts the purport of 
which it is to declare the absence of change of essential nature as well 
as of alternate expansion and contraction of intelligence—e.g.‘ That is 
the great unborn Self, undecaying,. undying, immortal, Brahman.’ ‘The 
eternal thinker’, etc. Such texts have for their subject the highest Lord 
—AIl this also explains how Brahman, which is at all times differentiated 
by the sentient and non-sentient beings that constitute its body, 
can be said to be one only previous to creation; the statement is possible 
because at that time the differentiation of names and forms did not 
exist. That which makes the difference between plurality and unity 
is the presence or absence of differentiation through names and forms, 
is distinctly declared in the text,‘Now all this was undifferentiated. 
It became differentiated by form and name’. Those also who hold that 
the individual soul is due to Nescience; and those who hold it to 
be due to a real limiting adjunct (upadhi); and those who hold that 
Brahman, whose essential nature is mere Being, assumes by itself the 
threefold form of enjoying subjects, objects of enjoyment, and supreme 
Ruler; can all of them explain the unity which Scripture predicates of 
Brahman in the pralaya state, only on the bases of the absence of 
differentiation by names and forms; for according to them also 
[there is no absolute unity at any time but] either the potentiality of 
Nescience, or the potentiality of the limiting adjunct, or the potentialities 
of enjoying subjects, objects of enjoyment, and supreme Ruler persist 
in the pralaya condition also. And, moreover, it is proved by the two 
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sütras/5, that the destruction of the several individual souls and the stream 
of their works are eternal. 

Vedantasütra, II, 3.18. The Vedanta-Sutras with the 

Commentary by Ramanuja, Georg Thibaut, Part III, 

trans., SBE vol. 48, Delhi reprint, 1962, pp. 540-43. 


5(r) Tantricism 


Now we shall expound the chapter on reality 

In reality there is neither form nor seer, 

neither sound nor hearer, 

There is neither smell, nor one who smells, neither taste nor taster, 
Neither touch nor one who touches, neither thought nor thinker. 
(2) He who is well versed in this yoga gives honour always to the 

Mother and Sister. Likewise, he to whom this truth is dear, pays honour 

to Narti, Rajaki, and Dombi, to Candali and to Bráhmani, combining 

Means and Wisdom in the rite. 

(3) They must be served with circumspection that no disclosure come 
about. Through lack of secrecy misfortune will befall you, from snake 
or thief or fire or sprite. 

(4) In order that one may gain release, these mudras are identified 
with the five families. She is called müdra or sign because she is signed 
with the Vajra. 

(5) Vajra, Padma, Karman, Tathagata, Ratna; these are known as 
the five families supreme . . . (6 and 7) These then are their five 
mudras: Dombi for Vajra, Narti for Padma, Rajaki for Karman, 
Brahmani for Tathagata, and Candalini for Ratna . . . 

D.L. Snellgrove, The Hevajra Tantra: A Critical Study, 
Part I, London, 1959, pp. 60-1. 


Mantras 


(20) Rain-producing ritual: OM AH PHUH: Intoning these syllables, 
make an image of a snake, wash it with five ambrosias, honour it with 
blue lotuses, smear it with nàga-subduing juice, smear its head with 
ichor, and having made a pot by placing two dishes together, lay the 
snake inside. They fill the pot with milk from a black cow and wrap it 
in a woven cloth that has been cut by a dark-skinned girl. Then in the 
north-west make a small pool, and place the snake in it. At its edge lay 
out the mandala. Black colouring is obtained from charcoal of the 


26. 11,1, 33,35 
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cemetery, white from ground human bones, yellow from green lac, red 
from cemetery bricks, green from caurya leaves and ground human 
bones, and dark blue from ground human bones and cemetery charcoal. 
With these colours lay out the mandala, measuring it with a cemetery 
thread three cubits, three inches in size. In the centre draw Hevajra in 
the act of trampling on a snake; he had eight faces, four feet, sixteen 
arms, and twenty-four eyes. Then the master, his mind resolved in utmost 
wrath, should utter this mantra in that lonely spot. 


OM GHURU GHURU GHUDU GHUDU GHATA GHATA 
GHOTAYA GHOTAYA 


O Lord of the nagas who causes the snakes to tremble, He-he Ru-ru 
Ka-ka, those nàgas who have gone to the seven lower realms, drag 
them forth, drag them forth, rain, rain, thunder, thunder — PHUH PHUH 
PHUH PHUH PHUH PHUH PHUH PHUH HOM HOM HOM PHAT 
SVAHA. 

If it does not rain now, one should recite this mantra backwards. If 
then they do not produce rain, their heads will burst like bunches of 
bread fruit. 

Ibid., pp. 51-2. 


Meeting places 


Vajragarbha said, ‘What, O Lord, are these places of meeting ?’ The 
Lord replied,‘They are the pitha and the upapitha, the ksetra and the 
upaksetra, the chandoha and the upachandoha, the melapaka and 
the upamelapaka, the pilava and upapilava, the $ma$àna and 
the upaśmaśāna. These correspond with the twelve stages of a 
Bodhisattva . . . 

Vajragarbha said: ‘What are these pithas and the rest?’ The Lord 
replied: ‘The pithas are Jalandhara, Oddiyana, Paurnagiri, and 
Kamaripa; 

The upapithas are Malava, Sindhu, and Nagara. 

The ksetra are Munmuni, Karunyapataka, Devikota, and 
Karmarapataka. : 

The upaksetras are Kulata, Arbuda, Godavari and Himadri. 

The chandohas are Harikela, arising in the salt ocean, Lampaka, 
Kajicika, and Saurástra. 

The upachandohas are Kalinga, the Isle of Gold and Konkona which 
is called upachandoha for short. 

The pilavas comprise that which lies on the village boundary, and 
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that belonging to the city, Caritra, Kosala, and Vindhyakaumarapaurika. 
The upapilava is nearby to that . . . 
The śmaśānas are where the pretas meet and the ocean's shore. 
The upaśmaśānas are the garden and the shore of the lotus-pool. 
Ibid. pp. 68-70 


Yogin 
The Lord said: *Food and drink must be just as it comes. One should 
not avoid things, wondering whether they are suitable or unsuitable. 
One should not perform special ablutions or purifications, nor avoid the 
affairs of the town. The wise man does not mutter mantras, nor devote 
himself to meditation; he does not abandon sleep, nor restrain his senses. 
He should eat all meat and associate with all manner of men. He keeps 
the company of all women, his mind quite free of trepidation. He should 
have no love for friend, nor hatred for any enemy. Those gods he should 
not honour, which are made of wood and stone and clay. For the Yogin 
should always be consubstantiated with the form of his own divinity. 
Men of all castes he may touch as readily as his onw body, Domdas, 
Candalas, Carmaras, Haddikas and the rest, Brahmanas and Ksatriyas, 
Vaiyas and Südras. Nor is there anything he may not consume, for his 
mind conceives no distinctions. His loin-cloth is many coloured and he 
adorns himself with clay markings of different colours. Finding a flower 
in a cemetery he should bind it in his hair. 

Ibid., p.98. 


5(s) A Contemporary View of Different Schools 
and Systems 


(Then enter the Materialist and his disciples) 

Material: My child, know that knowledge consists only of state- 
craft. The science of agriculture and trade is included in this. The three 
Vedas are incoherent talk of cheats. There is no difference just because 
they postulate heaven. 

See — 

If sacrifices obtain [for one] heaven by the destruction of the 
sacrificial matter through the action of the officiating priest, the trees 
burnt by the forest fire will bear ample fruit? 

Moreover — 

If it is assumed that an animal slain [in sacrifices] goes to heaven, 
why does not the sacrificer immolate his own father? (20) 
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And— 

If $ráddha [offering of rice balls to a dead person] produces 
gratification to beings who are dead, then oil may rear the flame of an 
extinguished light. (21) 

Disciple: Venerable teacher, if the sole aim of man is to eat and 
drink then why do these ascetics renounce the wordly pleasures and 
afflict themselves with severe tortures caused by paráka (a sacrificial 
sword), santapana (a kind of rigid penance) and taking food once in 
three days (as an expiatory act): 

Material: These fools who are deceived by the Vedas composed by 
cheats are contented with the sweet-meats of hopes, See . . . 

Where is the embrace of the long-eyed ones, the embrace pressing 
the shoulders with one's arms and. which is pleasing because of the 
prominent breasts compressed and where is begging, fasting, penance, 
exposure to the burning heat of the sun which emaciate the body of 
these fools. (22). 

Disciple: Revered sir, these ascetics say that worldly pleasure is to 
be given up because it is mingled with miseries. 

Material: (Laughing) This is the expression of foolishness of these 
human animals. 

It is the reasoning of fools that the pleasure which arises in men 
from contact with sensible objects is to be relinquished as they are 
accompanied by pain. What man seeking his true interest would fling 
away the berries of paddy, rich with finest white grains, because they 
are covered with husks and dust. 


Krsnamiéra, Probodhacandrodaya, Nambiar, trans., 
op. cit., p. 41-43 


(Then enters Egoism as described) 

Egoism: Ah ! the world is filled with fools. For they have not heard of 
the views of Guru (Prabhàkara) and have not known Kumirila’s 
philosophy. They do not have the correct knowledge of the text Sarika 
and what to speak of Vacaspati. They have not understood the sayings 
of Mahodadhi and have not looked into the work of Mahavrata. Then 
how do these lazy minded people examine the truth which is very 
subtle ? (Looking). 

These are people who engage themselves only in learning the Vedic 
texts without understanding the meaning and thus confuse the meaning 
of the Vedas. (Looking at other side) These are those who have accepted 
the life of holy persons just to be able to get alms, who with shaven 
heads consider themselves to be scholars and do harm to the science of 
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Vedadanta philosophy. (Laughing). 

If the Vedànta texts which teach things [contradictory to the 
experience gained by perception, etc.] are sciences what error have the 
Buddhists committed. 

Therfore even hearing their words is for great harm. [Going to the 
other side] Here are the animal-natured heretics, Saivas and Pasupatas 
who have studied with great pain the views of Aksapada. Even by 
conversation with them people go to hell. They should be avoided even 
from a distance from coming into one's line of vision. 

[Again going to another side] And these . . . Seated on the shining 
[kuśa] seats placed on the rocks that are cool on account of the waves 
on the shore of Ganga, holding in their hands kuśa grass and a big stick 
prominent with the Kamandula, their finger tips engaged in fingering 
one by one the beads of the rosary while repeating [God's name], these 
deceitful persons take away the wealth of the rich. 

Ibid., pp. 27-29. 


5(t) Kashmir Saivism (10th century A.D.) 


. «. These four spheres in their severalty — to wit, Power (Sakti), Maya, 
Nature (prakrti) and Earth—have been brought into being by the Lord 
in the wealth of enfluence of His native Powers. 

Within these [spheres] lies this universe, with its series of diverse 
and wondrous bodies, organs and worlds; and therein the apprehender 
id I Himself, dwelling in the body and assuming the condition of the 

As the limpid crystal assumes a semblance of diverse colours, so 
likewise the Lord assumes the semblance of Gods, men, cattle, and trees. 

As in moving water the moon's image moves, and in still water is 
still, so it is with the Self, the Great Lord, in the series of bodies, organs 
and worlds . . . 

As in the orb, of a mirror pictures such as those of a town or village 
shine which are inseparable from it, and yet are distinct from one another 
and from it. 

So from the perfectly pure vision of the supreme Bhairava this 
universe, though void of distinction, appears distinct part from part and 
distinct that vision . . . 

As syrup, molasses, jaggery, sugar-balls, candy, etc; are all alike 
juice of the sugarcane, so the divers conditions are all of Sambhu; the 
Supreme Self... 

. . . The God who by the force of His sport makes to revolve the 
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mechanical wheel of the Powers is the I, pure of nature, present in the 
place of the leader of the great circle of Powers. 

It is in Me that the universe reveals itself, as jars and the like in a 
mirror; from Me emanates the universe, as the varied forms of dreams 
from slumber. 

It is I who form as the universe, like a single body composed of 
hands, feet, etc. In the whole it is I who am revealed, as a radiant thing 
in its modes. 

‘Though without bodily organs, I see, hear, smell; though unworking, 
I fashion the manifold doctrines, traditional lore, and reasoning. 

When thus the imagination of duality has vanished, and he has 
surmounted the illusive Maya, he is merged in Brahman, as water in 
water, as milk in milk. 

When thus through contemplation the group of elements has been 
resolved into the substance of Siva, what grief, what delusion can befall 
him who surveys the universe as Brahma? 

The Paramarthasara of Abhinavagupta, Verse 4-7, 12-13, 
26, 47-52; L.D. Barnett, trans., JRAS, 1910, pp. 718-47. 


5(u) Sivajfianabodha 


He, being one with souls and other than souls, abides in inseparable 
union with the Power, so that souls experience going and coming because 
of twofold works. 

1. The Primal [God] is one with souls and other than souls: for the 
word advaita means ‘not two’ for if it be taken to mean ‘one’, there is 
that which thinks it is one. 

(a) As the soul takes a body knit [by sinews] and sense organs, and 
replies when the body’s name is called, even so is He joined with souls, 
and even so, because He is not soul, soul cannot be He. He is soul and 
is not soul. 

(b) When the Rgveda says ‘one’, it means that reality is one, that 
the Lord is one. Thou who sayest ‘one’, understand that thou art soul 
bound by the fetter. The Veda means that just as there can be no letters 
if the vowel ‘a’ is not, so there is nothing [if Brahman is not]. 

(c) Because, like tune and sound, like fruit and its essential 
sweetness, the foot of the omnipresent Lord is in advaita relation [with 
souls], the precious Scriptures do not say ‘one’ but ‘not two’. 

(d) Like the sand which unites with the wax when it is melted, He 
being closely joined to the world [of souls] is in inseparable union with 
it. Because He enters my solitary soul, I can now say ‘I am the world’. 
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2. Two fold works come to these souls by the Power of the primal 
one: for His power operates through twofold works, just as the protector 
of a city [acts] through a guard. 

(a) When that which is causes rebirth, it is the soul in the body that 
experiences (the consequences of previous works). In experiencing the 
fruit of previous works there is action [bearing fruit in the future]. Just 
as the ground bears fruit through the toil of the cultivator, so souls 
[experience the consequences of their works] through the operation of 
God. Works cannot of themselves attach themselves [to souls]. 

(b) As the magnet draws the iron [through some one placing it near], 
so the doers of works in that in which they work experience the 
consequences of their works through the Lord, who unerringly gives to 
each his due. If not, who else knows the works and attaches them to 
souls there? 

(C) If thou considerest the husk on the rice-grain and the verdigris 
in copper, they are not new but old. The fetter and impurity and works 
are of like antiquity. Just as the opening and closing of the lotus is 
caused by the sunlight, so they [are made to function] by the Bountiful 
One. 

3. These souls are continually dying and being born; for there is not 
coming into being except for that which undergoes both evolution and 
‘dissolution. 

(a) When eye and ear perish, that which is appears, and with it the 
soul passes to heaven and forgets, as one forgets in a dream what was 
seen while awake. By reason of its works, the soul passes as subtle 
body into the womb, desire propelling. 

. (b) [For the soul’s condition on departure from the material body] it 
is not proper to use the analogy of air in a pot mingling with the 
atmosphere, instead of the analogies of the snake sloughing its skin, of 
the dream-state, and of the yogin entering other men’s bodies; for that 
seas analogy of] the way of [the soul's] departure from the subtle 

ly. 

4. He is in inseparable union: 

for being neither one with nor other than [His Sakti], He is 
omnipresent. 

(a) Because He is omnipresent, He cannot be one; but if thou sayest 
He is two, He cannot be omnipresent. Nothing can exist without Him. 
He is like sun and sunshine. They [the three fetters] are subordinate to 
Him; and we [souls] are His servants . . . 

Sivajnana-Bodham, Second sütra; Gordon Matthews, 
trans., vol. 24, Oxford, 1948, pp. 9-Il. 
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5(v) Prapatti-Yoga 


Prapatti is lovingly surrendering or sacrificing faith, or resigned trust in 
God. The practising of this is Prapatti-yoga. In other words, it'is the 
means of unreservedly placing oneself in His hands, and ridding oneself 
of all notions of securing salvation by self-effort. It is the attitude of 
mind entirely resigned to His will. This is real renunciation (sannyàsa). 
Bhakti-yoga, supported by Karma-yoga and Jfána-yoga . . . becomes a 
means that tries the utmost strength and capacity of mortals, nor is it 
compatible with the nature of those souls that have realized their essential 
nature—their relationship with God. This Path of Prapatti is accessible 
to all, irrespective of caste, colour or creed (varna and a$rama), and 
soon bears fruit, while the other paths are circumscribed by a variety 


of conditions . . . 
Pillai Lokacarya, Arthapaficaka; text. in JRAS, 1910, 
pp. 602—3 and translation, ibid., pp. 584—65. 


Section 6 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Sectional Note 


The most remarkable linguistic development of the period was the 
gradual emergence of several regional languages. In the Indo-Aryan 
speaking belt this development was through the intermediary stage 
of apabhram$a, Apabharam$a represented the last stage of the 
Prakrits which, however, throughout this period continued to yield 
a voluminous literary output particularly among the Jainas. Traces 
of apabhraméa have been found in very early literary works, but 
considered to be a dialect till the period of Bharata's Natyasastra, 
it developed a literary standard only in a later period. Regional 
roots of its variations, which existed also in Prakrit, are implied in 
their being called, by their respective writers, as desi or ‘of the 
land’. Though sometimes called Sandhabhasa or a symbolical 
speech, it was used not only for mystical themes, but also for 
compositions of epic dimensions. 
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Among the north Indian deSibhasas that originated in this 
period may be listed Marathi, Bengali and Gujarati. A similar 
linguistic spurt is noticeable in south India, too, where Kanarese 
and Telugu now really came into their own. The development of 
these languages was closely associated with regional social- 
political structures and particularly the religious movements 
of these areas made important contributions to their growth. 
The new languages had thus a broad social base. In Maharashtra 
such adherents of devotional theism as Namadeva tried, 
through lyrical abhanags to transcend the barriers of caste 
in Bengal the composers of Buddhist caryapadas represented a 
‘low’ strata in society. Kanarese developed through the 
contributions of the Jainas, the Vira$aivas and Srivaisnavas; 
in Telugu, the desi as distinct from mārgī, is believed to 
have represented a rural and popular stream independent of 
Sanskrit. 

These developments naturally limited the scope of Sanskrit as 
the chief vehicle of creative literary efforts. Its inspiration still 
being early and conventional themes, innovation had to be sought 
in the realm of poetics and what mainly concerned a Sanskrit 
literature was *a display of his erudition, of his mastery over sound 
and sense, his infinite vocabulary, and his power to execute some 
wonderful and intricate devices.’ Sanskrit met the need for 
systematization and interpretation, but not the wide range of the 
literary urge of the period. 


6(a) Tamil Poetry (11th Century A.D.) 


Even the lotus has its petals pale, 

The moon has got its spot, and where is form 
Of any kind without the slightest fault? 

But thou wilt see no imperfection mar 

Her shapely form. Great Brahma made the flute. 
And vind, parrots, koils and children’s babble, 
And then he coped all sweetness with her voice: 
But nought could he create to parallel 

Her speech and tone; and can he e’er succeed 
If he should try ev’n now for all his life? 
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Though earth and heaven should search to find its like 
What can approach amrt in taste? And what 

Can e'er compare with the sweetness of her speech? 
Thou think'st of honey and amrt: but can 

They e'er delight the ear ? 


Remind her that our eyes did first commingle 
When I a stranger came to Mith'là town. 

The while she stood beside the dovecote fair. 
In her virgin bower. Recall again to her 

How I beheld her form, like a lightning young, 
And full of grace, at Jan'ka's palace hall 

Tell her I call to mind her great resolve, 
When I the bow of Siva broke in two, 

To end herself if I should other prove 

Than whom she saw with holy Kausika. 


Recall to her my words, when she resolved 
To follow me to wilds unseen before: 
I said, ‘O Sita, thou wert a fount of joy 
To me till now: but now thou wilt become 
The source of griefs innumerable if thou 
Persist in thy desire’. And she replied 
With tears in her eyes, "When thou dost leave 
Thy crown, and take thyself to forest life, 
O love, is everything supportable 
By thee excepting only me? 
‘And last 
Remind her how, when we had barely passed 
The gates of Oudh, she stopped and asked, ‘where is 
The forest boundless in expanse?’ Are we 
Arrived in it?’ 
Kamba Ramayana, V, X, 60, 62, 63, 67-72; V.V.S. 
Aiyar, Kamba Ramayana—A Study, Bharatiya, Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay. 1965, pp. 54-55. 


6(b) A Tamil Work on Prosody: An Epigraphic Reference 


Hail ! Prosperity ! In thirty-eight year [of the reign] of Kulottunga- 
Cola, who had brought the world with its eight quarters under the 
shade of his single [i.e. incomparable] parasol, Kandan Madavan, the 
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vēl of Milalainadu, who was the nephew [or son-in-law] of him that 
caused the fine work Karigai [Yappu] (Prosody), to be composed by 
Amudasaégaramuni of Tamil fame who was the chief of Karigai-kulattir 
. . . Sirukunra-nàdu [a subdivision] of Jayangonda$olamandalam and 
who showed mercy and generosity to all, was pleased to construct 
an excellent stone vimana as high as a mountain to the God who was 
resplendent with [his consort] Umà at Nidür of high [Mansions] 
and [situated] in Tiruvindalür-nádu [a subdivision] of Sonadu . . . 
K.V. Subrahmanya Ayyar,'Nidur Inscription of 
Kulottunga-Chola’, EI, vo1.18, Delhi, 1983, p. 69. 


6(c) Telugu Poetry (11th—-12th Century A.D.) 


Brahma ran to mount his swan and fell 
In fear trembling . . . 
Visnu escaped creeping . . . 
To his white elephant Indra ran 
And with his thousand eyes like a peacock appeared 
By hunters chased to the White Mount escaping. 
Yama like a coward fell across 
His buffalo, while the ganas hooted. 
He forgot the saddle and the stirrup 
In a hurry of fear. 
Like a weaver Varuna fled . . . 
To mount his man Kubera forgot; 
He placed him on his own shoulders instead 
And fled in consternation. 
Nannicóda, Kumarasambhavam, trans, and quoted in 
P.T. Raju, Telegu Literature, Bombay, 1944, pp. 94-95. 


6(d) Kannada Poetry (12th-13th Century A.D.) 


Then Afgada, heir to Kiskindha’s wide Soil, 
Determines himself Ravana's penance to spoil 

He mounts on Kiskindha, his elephant proud; 

And round him his ape-bannered followers crowd. 
He rides through the suburbs of Lanka’s fair town, 
Admiring its beauty, its groves of renown. 

He enters the place, goes alone to the fane; 

With reverence he walks round Santiévara’s shrine, 
And in loneliness worships the image divine. 
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When — sudden — he sees giant Ravana there, 
Seated, still as some mountain, absorbed in his prayer ! 
Nagacandra, Rámacandra-carita-purána, trans., and quoted 
in E.P. Rice, Kanarese Literature, 2nd ed., 1921, p. 40. 


6(e) A Proto-Bengali Verse from Caryapada 
(10th Century A.D.) 


The Ocean of Being is deep, and it flows with mighty force: 

On two sides, mire, — in the middle, no bottom, 

For the sake of dharma, Catila builds a bridge; 

People who go across pass on in full reliance. 

Splitting the tree of ignorance, he joins the planks: 

With the strong axe of Advaya (Monism) he strikes at Nirvana, 

Do not turn right or left on mounting the bridge: 

Bodhi (Supreme Wisdom) is near — do not go far. 

O ye men, if ye will be goers-across. 

Ask of Catila, the master without a peer. 
Translation quoted in R.C. Majumdar and A.D. Pusalkar, 
The Struggle of Empire, Bombay, 1957, p. 388, n. 102. 


6(f) A Proto-Bengali Doha from the Dohàkosa (11th-12th 
Century A.D.) 


The aggregates, elements, sense organs and senses are all bound down 
by [i.e. merge in] the sahaja nature. 

Do not think that there are existence and non-existence in sahaja 
(i.e. do not attribute positive and negative character to sahaja). There is 
in it the vacuity, compassion and samarasa. 

Kill the mind completely through nirvana, [and] enter into pure 
vacuity of the three worlds. 

Do not erroneously decry non-cogitation. Do not wish bondage for 
self. 

When the mind united with vacuity enters into the [state of] joy 
which arises out of that communion, the objects of the senses are not at 
all perceived. 

It is without beginning, without end — such non-dual [joy] has been 
communicated by the best of gurus. 

Where the mind dies the [vital] mind is dissolved completely. Such 
an essence of truth, which can he realized by self, — how can that be 


told. 
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The truth is unattainable by the fools, by other people as well as to 
the learned world. Can the mind remain inaccessible to him who is 
blessed by the guru? 

Tillopada speaks of that essential truth which is to be fully known 
by the self. That which reaches the mind is not the absolute truth. 

Purify the mind well through sahaja. There will be manifestation of 
success and liberation in this very life. 

Where the positive aspect of the mind merges into, the negative 
aspect of the mind too merges. The state of communion [of the mind 
with vacuity] is pure and without any positive and negative character. 

The tree of non-dual mind has attained vastness in the three worlds. 
It contains the fruit and flower of compassion. There are no *mine' and 
‘thine’, 

Do not falsely distinguish between self and non-self. All are ever 
Buddha. The three worlds are the best and sublime stations; mind by its 
nature is pure. 

Those which are the customs of all are [either] moving or not-moving. 
[But] the vacuity is free from impurity. Do not judge [it]. 

He who thinks ‘this is life",'this is world'—can he understand the 
nature of the pure citta? 

I am the universe, I am the Buddha, I am [he who is] free from 
impurity—I am-the mental. inaction [in person] and. I am the killer of 
the cycle of existence. 

Mind is the Bhagavan; the vacuity is the Bhagavati. It [mind] should 
be fixed in the sahaja day and night. 

Do not entertain illusion about birth and death. Then one’s own 
mind will stay in a state devoid of duality. 

Do not attach yourself to sacred places and hermitages. You will 
not attain peace through purity of body. 

Brahma, Visnu, Mahesvara—do not worship [these] gods, Oh 
Bodhisattva ! 

Do not worship the gods; You should not go to holy places. You 
shall not attain salvation through devotion to gods. 

Worship the Buddha with unfailing mind. Do not stay in the [world 
of] being and the [world of] annihilation. 

Attach yourself to the union of sapience and means. When one is 
fixed in that, the supreme [knowledge] is attained. 

As [one] engaged in [the science of] poison swallows the poison, so 
does one enjoy the world [of existence] not being attached to the world. 

Do not slight the karmamudra. [Through it] the different kinds of 
moments and pleasure may be known. 
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Learn to differentiate between parama and virama by adoring well 
the feet of the worthy guru. 

He who knows the highest kind of spiritual bliss knows the sahaja 
in a moment. 

He who knows the difference between the moments and the joys 
comes to be called the yogin in this life. 

It is the ultimate truth, free from merit and demerit. There is nothing 
[i.e.no merit or demerit] in what is realized by the self. 

Abandon always the mind and the non-mind. Fix yourself in the 
very nature of sahaja. 

[It] does neither come nor go; [it] is not anywhere. [It] enters the 
soul through the instruction of the guru. 

Colour is also abandoned [by it]. It is devoid of form; [but still] it is 
complete in all forms. 

Kill this mind in the citta completely without delay. In that the 
mahamudra is pure in the three worlds. 

Myself is vacuity, all that moves is vacuity, the three worlds are 
vacuity. Thee is no sin and merit in the pure sahaja. 

Let the mind go wherever it likes [to go]. Errors should not be made 
in this place. By opening the below with [spiritual] eyes I become fixed 
through dhyana. 

Prabodh Chandra Bagchi,‘Dohakosa (with notes and translation)’ 
JDL, University of Calcutta, vo1.28, 1935, pp.140-175. 


6(g) Jinacarita (13th Century A.D.) 


Thus the Blessed One, blood-kin to all the world, revered by the three 
worlds, pleased with the world's prosperity, full of good fortune, the 
sage all-wise, having from the time he became Buddha made no fixed 
abode, but making pilgrimage, his body shining with six-coloured rays, 
for the rest of the time, five-and-twenty years, made his abode in Savatthi 
and Jetavana, noble and beautiful, incomparably fair, and adorned like 
an abode of the gods. 

Thus this sage abode for forty-and-five years, in his immeasurable 
compassion quenching like a cloud, with waters most sweet, the lust 
which arose in men's mind like a body of fire in a forest. May he bring 
bliss to the world ! 

May that fair maiden Wisdom, in the house of my mind, increase 
day by day, delighting all men . . . 

When the Great Being is born, as Buddha in the lovely city, the 
banner of the earth, may I be born of the royal stock obtaining the 
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threefold fortune, and give to that noble sage large, precious, and goodly 
robes, alms-food, a dwelling-place, and medicine. 

Becoming an ascetic in the religion, may I be possessed of 
supernatural power, a great being, glorifying thatt incomparable one, 
keeping well in mind the three Pitakas. 

May he predict, This man will become Buddha’, may I in the future 
again and again give to the Buddhas alms which bring happiness. 

As I go through my transmigrations, may I, like a tree of fortune, 
give excellent, sweet, and noble water, and all that could be wished; 

Giving my flesh, blood and eyes, with a calm mind, fulfilling all the 
perfections and virtues, all self-abnegation and wisdom; 

Attaining to the highest perfection, may I become Buddha 
incomparable, and having preached sweet doctrine, bringing happiness 
to man, and freed all the world and the gods from the great bond of 
transmigration, may I reach the noble city of peace and bliss . . . 

Jinacarita, W.H.D. Rouse, trans., JPTS, 
1904—1905, p. 64—65. 


6(h) Theory of Drama (13th Century A.D.) 


Poetry is divided by the learned into two kinds: that to be recited, and 
that to be enacted (drama). Recited Poetry consists of muktaka (single 
verse), kulaka (cluster of verses), kofa (anthology), sargabandha 
(composed in cantos), and so on: enacted poetry (drama) is nàtaka, 
prakarana, anka, vyayoga, bhàna, samavakara, vithi, dima and thamrga; 
these are the ten varieties of drama. To bring out the excellences of the 
nátaka, other varieties also will be mentioned. Of these, it is of the 
nataka, based on all the modes, on account of its pre-eminence among 
the varieties of drama and because of the abundance of its merits, that 
the treatment of the nature will be set forth here. As the illustrious 
Pitamaha has 
said: Natya (dramatic representation) conduces to dharma and other 
objects sought by men. It drives away all sorrow. Practice, ye sages, the 
nataka which is its chief manifestation. Recitation came from the 
Rgveda, song from the Samaveda, gesture from the Yajurveda, and the 
rasas from the Atharvaveda. 

The venerable Bharata also praises this nataka which is the peak of 
nátya. 

There is no doctrine of art or learning or accomplishment, or ordained 
act or spiritual path, which is not found in the nàtaka. The nàtaka is 
endowed with great rasa and is greatly enjoyable; exalted in language it 
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describes the actions of great men and it possesses the embellishment 
[of poetry and drama]. 


Others also say: 


Even final liberation is possible for the learned by skill in their practice; 
but not the science of the nataka, which delights the whole world. 
Then what indeed is this nàtaka? It is said to be an imitation of 
things done in a former time by gods and others. Thus the teacher Bharata 
says: 
The imitation of things done in a former time by Gods and men, by 
kings and the great ones of the world, is what is called nàtaka. 


And what is its nature? 


The subject should be famous, the hero famous and noble; it should 
have for its theme actions proper to the families of royal sages, as also 
those arising out of divine sources. Mingled throughout should be diverse 
events portraying prosperity and having the qualities of good fortune, 
pleasure, and so forth. It should be comprised of acts and scenes 
introductory to the acts (praveSakas). That is the nátaka. 


Thus he says again: 


The life of kings arising variously out of happiness and misery and 

comprising acts expressive of diverse rasas and bhavas—that is known 
as nàtaka. 

The NatakalaksanaratnakoSa of Ságarananadin, trans, Myles 

Dillon, et. al., Transactions of American Philosophical 

Society, New Series, vol. 50, part 9, 1960, pp. 8-9. 


6(i) Prologue to an Early Medieval Prakrit Play 
ACT I. 
PROLOGUE 


Innovation 


ALL hail to Sarasvati ! Joy to the poets, Vyàsa and the rest ! May 
the most excellent words of others too turn out highly acceptable to the 
critics! May the Vaidarbhi style of writing flash like a revelation upon 
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us—so too the Magadhi and also the Paficalika! May the connoisseurs 
of poetry let these styles melt on their tongue, as do Cakora birds with 
the moon-beams! (1) 

Moreover: 

Ever cherish ye deep reverence for the loves of Cupid and (his wife) 
Rati, in which no flurried embrances are noticed, no noisy kissing is 
going on, nor amorous beating of the breasts. (2) 

(End of the invocation) 

Stage-Manager: May the union of Siva and [Parvati, his wife] the 
Daughter of Himalaya, who are dear to the hosts of the Gods, whose 
pledge of love is [their son] the Six-faced [God, Karttikeya], and who are 
adorned with a crescent moon [on their brows], yield you happiness. (3) 

And again: 

Victorious is Rudra, who often, as he bows low to assuage [his 
Parvati’s] jealous anger, lays—a bit quickly—at the lotus-like feet of 
the Daughter of Himalaya his offering of pearly moon-beams, together 
with a silvery conch made of the moon’s slender crescent and filled to 
the brim with waters of the Ganges of Heaven, and places his two hands 
the while [in token of reverence] on his bowed head. 

(Walks about the stage and looks toward the tiring-room). 

But our players seem [already] to be busy about their acting: for 
one actress is getting together such costumes as suit the roles; another 
is twining garlands of flowers; a third is putting the masks in order; 
some one seems to be rubbing colours on a palette; here they are tuning 
a flute; there a lute is being strung; and here they are making ready 
three drums; here the noise of timbrels is heard; there they are rehearsing 
the introductory stanza. So I'll call some attendant and inquire. 

(Looks toward the tiring-room and beckons). 

(Enters the Assistant of the Stage-Manager). 

Assistant: Sir, your commands. 

Stage-Manager: You seem to be busy about a play, are you not? 

Assistant: To be sure. We are going to enact a sattaka. 

Stage-Manager: But who is the author of it ? 

Assistant: Your worship, let this be answered: who is called *Moon- 
crowned’ and who is the teacher of Mahendrapála, the crest-jewel of 
the race of Raghu? 

Stage-Manager: (Reflecting) Aha! that, I think is an answer in the 
form of a question: (aloud) Raja . . . Sekhara: 

Assistant: (Yes) he is the author of it. 

Stage-Manager: (Recollecting) It has been said by the connoissuers: 

‘Sattaka’ is the name of a play which much resembles a nataka, 
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excepting only that pravesakas, visambhakas, and ankas do not 
occur, (6) 

(Reflecting.) Then why has the poet abandoned the Sanskrit language 
and undertaken a composition in Prakrit? 

Assistant: Sanskrit poems are harsh; but a Prakrit poem is very 
smooth; the difference between them in this respect is as great as that 
between man and women. (7) 

And he who is expert in all languages has said: 

The various themes remain the same; the words remain the same, 
although undergoing [certain phonetic] modifications: a poem is a 
peculiar way of expression,be the language whichsoever it may. — (8) 

Stage-Manager: And has he then [the poet] made no statement al,out 
himself ? 

Assistant: Listen. A statement has indeed been made by one of his 
poet contemporaries, the author of the story of Mrgankalekha by 
Aparajita namely, as follows: 

He who has risen to lofty dignity by the successive steps of young 
poet, chief poet, and teacher of King Nibbhara, [i.e. Mahendrapala.] (9) 

He is the author of it, the famous Rájasekhara, whose merits make 
resplendent the three worlds even [and] are left unblemished [even] by 
the rivalry ofthe moon. (10) 

Stage-Manager: At whose instance then are you enacting the play? 

Assistant: The crest-garland of the Cauhan family, the wife of the 
chief poet Rajáekhara, the lady whose husband wrote the play, 
Avantisundari — she desires us to enact it. (11) 

Moreover: 

In this excellent sattaka, which is a river of poetic flavors, [King] 
Candapala, the moon of our earth, in order to achieve the rank of an 
Emperor, takes to wife the daughter of the Lord of Kuntala. (12) 

Stage-Manager: Come, then! What we have at once to do let us 
accomplish; for the Director and his wife, who have taken the parts of 
the King and the Queen, are waiting in the tiring-roorn. 

(The two walk about the stage and exeunt.) (4) 

(End of the Prologue.) 

Rakesekhara, Karpura-Mafijari, Stenkonow and C.R. Lanman, 
Indian ed. Delhi, 1963, pp. 223-25. 


6(j) Sanskrit Narrative Poetry (13th Century A.D.) 


In time the drummers beat their drums, the lutanists plucked their lutes, 
The flautists blew their flutes. 
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Their voices in tune with the shrill flutes, the singers 

Sang the glory and fame of the brave Hammira . . . 

Then the vine of her body entrancing her lovers, 

awakening passion with the glance of her half-closed eyes, 

to delight the hearts of the courtiers, 

came Radhadevi the dancer, arrayed for the dance . . . 

The quivering buds of her fingers moved in the dance 

like tendrils of a vine, thrilling with passion . . . 

As the tips of her fingers bent, as though in a circle, 

with her grace and delicate beauty all other girls seemed her slaves. 

The moon, in the guise of the ring that trembled from the tip of her 

ear, 

said: *Your face is my likeness,—the delusion even of sages'! 

‘And as she danced she stirred the hearts of the young men watching— 

the hearts which lay like motes of camphor under her feet . . . 

With her gestures the necklace trembled on the tips of her breasts 

like a lotus twined in the beak of a swan 

When her body bent back like a bow in the dance 

like a bowstring the braid of her hair stretched down to her heel . . . 

And as she danced, at every beat of the rhythm, 

She turned her back on the Saka king below. 

Then in fury of soul the Lord of the Sakas spoke to his chamberlain; 

‘Is there any bowman who can make her his mark’? 

His brother said: ‘Sire, there is he whom you formerly threw into 
rison, 

Uddànasimha—he is the only man who can do it; x 

At once the Saka king had him brought, and struck off his fetters, 

and arrayed the traitor finely, with double gift of affection. 

And thus apparelled he took the bow which none but he could draw, 

and the sinner shot her, as hunter shoots a doe. 

At the stroke of the arrow she fainted and fell in the moat, 

as lighting falls from heaven . . . 


Hammiramahakavya, XIII, 13-32, trans., in A.L. Basham, 
The Wonder that was India, 3rd ed. U.K. 1971, p. 434. 


6(k) Sanskrit Prosody 


A composition looks bright with well used metres, devoid of defects 

and full of merits, as if with gems . »4 
One who knows the difference (in various metres) should make use 
of all the metres according to the sentiment or the theme of description. 
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In poetry admitting science, very long metres are of no use; in a 
work on science admitting poetry, the length of the metres [varies] with 
the sentiment. One well-versed in poetry (kavyavid) should use 
Anustubh metre in all works which are of the type of the Puranas, or 
which are didactic in nature, and aim at clear exposition . . . 

In the beginning of an epic poem, written in sargas, or where a long 
theme is summarised or where both instruction and story have an equal 
status, the wise ones like [to use] the anustubh . . . 

The description of the beauty of a noble heroine, acting as excitant 
of the erotic sentiment and (that of) spring or its concomitants, becomes 
grand when it is done in the Upajati metre . . . 

The Rathoddhata looks divine [in the description of] excitants like 
the rise of the moon and others. [In the description] of six-fold policy, 
the Vamáastha is suitable. . . 

A Vasantatilaka shines in rendering the mingling up of the dreadful 
and the heroic sentiments. At the end of a canto, [the author] should 
use a Malini full of racy rhythm . . . 

A Sikharini (is of special use) on the occasion of due discrimination. 
In the consideration of propriety rendered beautiful with a lofty sense, 
Harini is better . . . 

Prthvi can bear excellently at the time of ridicule and anger mixed 
with taunt. In describing the calamity of living abroad in the rainy season, 
Mandakranta excels others . . . 

The Sardilavikridita is preferred in the praise of a king's valour, 
and the Sragdhara in the description of vehement winds . . . 

A stanza in a Muktaka form of kavya looks beautiful in Dodhaka, 
totaka and narkuta metres. Neither their use for the display of 
particular sentiments is limited nor is regulation prescribed for their 
employment . . . 

Ksemendra, Suvrttatilaka, III, Suryakanta, trans., 
Ksemendra Studies, Poona Oriental Series, no. 91, 
Poons, 1954, pp.198-203. 
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FINE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE 


Sectional Note 


Of the literary output of the period, an important section was 
devoted to the systematization of principles relating to fine arts. 
A definitive concept of the fine arts had evolved by the classical 
period and the list of kalas enumerated in the.works of that period 
gives a fair idea of the share apportioned to fine arts in the 
curriculum for the accomplished. Several factors contributed to 
its further growth in the early medieval period. The growing 
number of elites created an atmosphere congenial to the regular 
patronage and promotion of various branches of arts. Associated 
with this development was the emergence of several institutions 
which gradually became important centres for the cultivation of 
Such arts. For example, the temple — an institution which received 
wide support from different sections of the society — on the one 
hand embodied in itself experiments in architectonic forms; on 
the other, on the strength of separate financial provisions made, 
it emerged as a centre for dance and music. The historical 
development of several branches of fine arts may be traced back 
to such centres. 

These requirements of the society led also to systematization, 
and the various compendia of the early medieval period include 
sections on Fine Arts. Independent $ilpa texts also came to be 
written. The patronage of the contemporary elites or of the royal 
courts was behind many of these compilations. In fact such 
important works as Manasollasa or Samarànganasütradhàra are 
connected respectively with great royal personages like Somesvara 
and Bhoja. Sangitaratnakara, the most standard treatise on music, 
is ascribed to an official of the Yadava court. Attempts at regional 
classification are also noticeable in such works: for example, the 
Silpa texts on architecture start with a rough regional classification 
of styles: nagara, veSara and dravida. 
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7 (a) Painting: Preparation of the Wall Surface 


Brick powder of three kinds has to be mixed with clay, one third part 
[in amount of the brick powder]. Having mixed saffron with oil, [one] 
should mix (lit. place) [with it] gum resin, beeswax, liquorice, molasses 
and mudga preparation in equal parts. One-third part of burnt yellow 
myrobalan should be added therein. Finally the astringent made of the 
bel-tree (Feronia elephantum) destructive [of all injurious agents] mixed 
in proportion of two to one should be added by an intelligent artist and 
also a portion of sand, proportionate to the amount of the whole. Then 
the artist should drench [this mixture] with moist split pulse dissolved 
in water. The whole of this moist preparation has to be kept in a safe 
place for one month only. [After] the moisture has evaporated within a 
month, a skilful [artist] should pill [this] dried [yet still damp] plaster 
on the wall, having carefully considered [everything]. It should be plain, 
even, well distributed, without ridges or holes, neither too thick nor too 
thin. Should it [look] ill done after having become [quite] dry [due to 
shrinkage], then it ought to be carefully smoothed by coatings of plaster 
[made] of that clay [as mentioned before] mixed with resin of the Sala 
tree (Shorea robusta) and with oil. [It is further made] smooth by 
[repeated] anointing, constant sprinkling with water and by careful polish. 
[Oh] lord, when this wall has promptly dried, it does not go to ruins 
anywhere even at the end of a hundred years. 


The Visnudharmottaram, (Part III), III, 40, Verses 1—30, 
Kramrisch, pp. 48-9, 


7 (b) Painting: Preparation of Principal Colours 


[Oh] king, I shall now speak to you about the preparation of the principal 
colours. [Oh] best of kings, there are five principal colours, viz., white 
($veta), red (rakta), yellow (pita), black (krsna) and green (harit). It 
would be impossible to enumerate the mixed colours in this world [which 
are produced by] the mixture of two or three [primary colours] and 
through invention of various states or conditions [i.e. shades or tones]. 
[Oh] best of kings, now I shall speak to you about the division of dark 
(syama) and white (gaura) which is due to the great suitability for getting 
mixed, of the different colours of this world from which the two-fold 
colour all is explained [i.e. the light and dark shade of every colour]. 
Among these [colours], the white [i.e. the light shade] should be of 
five kinds and the dark of twelve kinds. Bright [gold], light [white], 
tooth-white, pure-sandal-white, autumn-cloud-white and autumn-moon- 
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white—these five traditionally are called the five-fold white [light shade]. 

The varieties of $yáma should be: reddish-dark, mudga [brownish] 
dark, dürvà sprout [greenish] dark and greyish dark too, [oh] king, tawny 
dark and topaz dark, priyangu-creeper dark and monkey dark. Then 
come blue-lotus (nilotpala) dark and blue as the nilakantha bird and 
purple-lotus (raktotpala) dark and cloud dark. Their application is said 
to be in accordance with the colours of [the respective] objects and they 
gain in beauty by intermixture of colours. 

Having ascertained with precision the colours of deities, I shall speak 
now about them. Among them all those of whom I shall not say anything 
should be painted white. Vasuki should be of $yáma [colour] and the 
nàgas should be white in the dvapara [age], and the daityas, danavas, 
raksasas, guhyakas, pi$ácas are of the colour of water, without any 
glow (lit. unglowing by colour). People in the six islands should be of 
golden colour in the continent of Jambudvipa, excepting one only, 
[namely], Bharata, [oh] king. In Bharata, [people] born in many 
countries should be painted. Pulindas and the people of the Deccan are 
mostly dark by colour, [white] the Sakas, Yavanas, Pallavas and those 
who are the Valhikas born in Uttarapatha, should be predominantly 
white; Páfcalas, Sürasena and those who are of Magadha, Angas, 
Vangas and Kalingas are mostly dark. Twice-born [ones] should be 
painted of the colour of the moon and the Ksatriyas of the colour of the 
padma [white lotus]. Vai$yas again should be [only] slightly light in 
colour, and Südras dark. Gandharvas and Apsaras are traditionally said 
to be and were [actually painted] in many colours. Kings and prosperous 
people are of the colour of the padma. The sick, the evil-doers, those 
who are oppressed by evil stars [or have] taken shelter in penance, and 
all family men engaged in toilsome work [should] also be black. 

The colour of things seen, should be painted resembling [their natural 
colouring]. 


Visnudharmottara, III, 27, Verses 7-26, ibid, pp. 32-34. 


7 (c) Painting: Methods And Techniques 


Markandeya said: Painting is said to be of four kinds: (1) ‘true’ [to life] 
(satya), (2) ‘of the lute player’ (vainika), (3) ‘of the city’, or ‘or common 
man’ (nagara) and (4) ‘mixed’ (migra). I am going to speak about their 
character [now]. Whatever painting [bears] a resemblance to this earth 
with proper proportion, tall in height, with a nice body, round and 
beautiful is called ‘true [to life]’. That is called vainika which is rich in 
the display of postures, maintaining strict proportions placed in an exactly 
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square field, not phlegmatic; not [very] long and well finished. That 
painting should be known as nàgara which is round, with firm and well 
developed limbs with scanty garlands and ornaments. [Oh] best of men, 
the mira derived its name from being composed [of the three 
categories]. 

Methods of producing light and shade are said to be three: 

(1) Crossing lines (lit. lines in the form of leaves, patraja), (2) by 
stumping (airika) and (3) by dots (binduja). The first method [of shading] 
is called ‘patraja’ on account of lines in the shape of leaves. The ‘airika’ 
method is called so because [it is] said to be very fine. The *binduja' 
method is called so from the restrained [i.e. not flowing] handling of 
the brush. 

Indistinct, uneven and inarticulate delineation representation of the 
human figure with lips [too] thick, eyes and testicles [too] big, and 
unrestrained [in its movements and actions] — such are the defects of 
citra (pictorial art). Sweetness, variety, spaciousness of [black] ground 
(bhülamba) proportionate to the position (sthána) [of the figure], 
similarity [to what is seen in nature], [and] minute execution are 
mentioned to be the [good] qualities of citra. [Oh] best of men, in works 
of citra, delineation, shading, ornamentation and colouring should be 
known as decorative [i.e. as the elements of visualisation]. The masters 
praise the rekhàs [delineation and articulation of forms], the connoisseurs 
praise the display of light and shade, women like the display of 
ornaments, the rest of the public like richness of colours. Considering 
this, great care should be taken in the work of citra so that, [oh] best of 
men, it may be appreciated by every one. Bad seat, thirst, inattentiveness, 
and bad conduct are the root evils [in the painter] that destroy painting. 
In a work of painting, the ground should be well chosen, well covered, 
very delightful, pleasant in every direction, and its surface (lit.. space) 
should be well coated (lit. anointed). A painting should be then very 
beautiful, when a learned [artist] paints it with golden colour, with 
articulate and yet very soft lines, with distinct and well arranged 
garments, and lastly not devoid of the beauty of [proportionate] 
measurement. 

Visnudharmottara, III, 41 Verses 1-ii, ibid, pp. 51-53. 


7(d) Dancing 


I shall describe the performance of . . . karanas, and also how the actors 
are to combine the movements of the hands and feet in the several 
aügahüras and karanas; aügahàras have their origin in karanas. I shall 
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describe these [karanas]. A karana in dance is the coordination of the 
movements of the hands and feet. 

A single unit (màtrikà) of action consists of two karanas. The 
angaharas arise out of a combination of either two, three, or four of 
these units. 

Three karanas made a kalapaka, and four a sandaka. A combination 
of five karanas is called a sanghataka. 

There are also some añgahāras produced by a combination of either 
six, eight or nine karanas . .'. 

.. « Ordinarily the left hand should be placed on the chest in all the 
karanas. The right hand should accord with the foot. Let it be understood 
that, in what is to be said hereafter, the movements of the hand and foot 
should accord with those of the waist, side, chest, back and belly... 

Talapuspapura—‘Flower-handful* ` 

Talapuspaputa is that karana in which puspaputa is made on the 
left side, and padogratala-saficara on the right. The side is also in 
sannata. 


Vartita— ‘Inverted’ 

With the hands [slightly] bent at the wrists make àvrtta and parivrtta; 
then lower the hands down to the thighs (with the palms turned outwards) 
and with the wrists slightly bent. 

Valitoru—‘Infolded thigh’ 

Keep the hands in Sukatunda pose. Make vyavrtta and parivartita 
of the fingers over the chest. Place the thighs in valita. 

Apaviddha—‘Violent shaking off 

Repeat Sukatunda and place the right hand on the upper side of the 
thigh; remove the left hand and place in on the chest. 

Samanakh—‘Leyvel nails’ 

_ The two legs are placed stiff and straight without any space between 
them; and the toes are placed level [on the ground]. The two hands are 
let down [in latà-hasta]. The body is maintained in its natural pose. 

Lina—‘Inserted’ 

Place the two palms on the chest in patākāñjali. Elongate the neck 
and put the hump of the shoulders in Nikufcita. 

Svastika-recita—‘ Whirling Cross’ 

Make recita and then aviddha of the hands, then svastika with the 
hands on the chest, and then release them and make them rest on the 

waist. 

Mandala-Svastika—‘Crossed Region’ 

Put the hands in svastika with the palms and fingers turned towards 
the audience or the object in front and upward, and in symmetrical 
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position in mandala-sthàna . . . 

Stretch out the hands fully and lift them up; then place the two legs 
in an even or equal position (samapada); thereafter place the right hand 
in the vyamsitàpaérita pose, and stretch out the hand upwards; then 
assume the post of pratyálidha and then make nikuttaka; then make 
Ürüdvrtta and then aksipta and svastika; then assume the postures of 
nitamba, karihasta and katicchinna in combination. 

This angahara is the favourite of Hara (Siva) . . . 

Moving from [one] side to [another] with the feet stumbling and 
moving in different [positions] is called pada-recaka. 

That is called kati-recaka in which there is udvartana (lifting up and 
whirling) of the trika, and valana of the waist, and backward movement 
as well. 

Hasta-recaka is that in which there are udvartana-pariksepa (throwing 
about round and round), viksepa (throwing out), parivartana (moving 
round) and visarpana (moving obliquely) of the hand. 

The wise call that kantha-recaka in which there occur udvahana 
(lifting up of the head and keeping it in that position), sannamana and 
sannata (complete bending) of the side, and Bhramana (movement). 

Tandava-laksanam or The Fundamentals of Ancient 
Hindu Dancing, being a translation into English of the 
Fourth Chapter of the Natya Sastra of Bharata, Venkata 
Narayanaswami Naidu, Srinivasulu Naidu and Venkata- 
Kangayya Pantulu, trans., New Delhi, reprinted 1971, 
pp.19-23, 50 and 57. 


7(e) Architecture: The Pallava Rathas (7th Century A.D.) 


This brickless, timberless, metalless and mortarless temple, which is a 

mansion for [the Gods] Brahma, Ivara and Visnu, was caused to be 
created by the King Vicitra-Citta (Mahendravarman I). 

T.A. Gopinatha Rao, *Mandagappattu Inscription of 

Vichitra-Chitta', El, vo1.17, 1983 reprint, p.17. 


7(f) Architecture: Construction of a Jain Temple 


... Then his elder brother, the grteat minister, named Lüniga, when he 
was on the point of going to the next world, asked for religious 
‘expenditure on his account, saying,“You must make a fitting chapel in 
my name in the vasahika of Mount Abu’. When he died, Vastupala 
could not obtain the ground from the members of the society to which 
his brother belonged, and so he begged a new piece of ground from the 
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king of Candravati near the vasahika of Vimala and had built there the 
temple of Luniga's vasahikà which is the champion caitya of the three 
worlds. There he erected an image of Neminatha, and then the minister 
invited from Jabalipura the famous minister Ya$ovira, who was skilled 
in determining the good and bad points of such edifices, and asked him 
to give an opinion on the character of the temple. Then Ya$ovira said 
to Sobhanadeva, the architect that made the temple, ‘In the painted 
vestibule the broad passage between the two statues is altogether 
inappropriate in the temple of a Tírthankara, and is forbidden by the 
treatises on the architecture; moreover this arch over the door that leads 
into the inner cell of the temple, on account of the two lions on it, 
altogether disturbs the worship of the god; moreover, the hall of 
elephants, adorned with the statues of ancestors, in the back part of the 
temple, is fatal to the long life of man who had the temple built. That 
an intelligent architect should have committed these three irremediable 
faults is to be ascribed to the force of actions in a former life, that must 
produce their effect’. When YaSovira had given this decision, he returned 
to the place from which he came . . . 
The Prabandhachintamani, Chap. VI, Tawney, 
op. cit., pp. 161-62. 


Construction of Buildings 


The setting up and the general features of the one storeyed buildings 
will be stated here. 

Jati, Chanda, Vikalpa, and Abhdsa are the four classes [into which 
they are divided]. 

The edifices measured in the former cubit (kiksu) are known as the 
Jati; the Chanda [class of buildings] should be [measured] in the 
threequarter-cubit, the Vikalpa in the half cubit, and the Abhasa in half 
of that [i.e., in the quarter-cubit]; thus the three edifices etc. [i.e., 
including other smaller buildings] should be measured . . . 

The one-storeyed buildings are divided into eight kinds; their 
comparative measurement is stated here. 

E. the eight parts of the height the plinth (masüraka) should be one 
part. 
The height of the pillar (anghri) should be two parts, and the 
entablature (mafica) should be made one part. 

The neck (kandhàra) should be made equal to that [i.e. one part], 
and the height of the spherical roof. (Sikhara) twice that [i.e. two parts]. 

The height of the small dome (stüpika) should be half of that 
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[i.e. one part], [of which] the face (vaktra) is said to be of six kinds 
[? ribs]. 
The length of the building being divided into eight parts, seven should 
be given to the width of the platform (vedi). 
The same being divided into four parts, three should be given to the 
width of the neck (grivà). 
The extent of the platform (vedi) should be in a line with the ends 
of the roof (sikhara) and the plinth (àlambana). 
The plinth (àlambana) being [divided into] three parts, the width of 
the middle vestibule (nasi) should be one part. 
The projection [of the plinth] should be equal to the three-fourths or 
half of the [i.e. the plinth]. 
The width of the middle vestibule (nasi) should be divided into thirty- 
four parts. 
Its height should be three-fourths, one-fifth, or one-third [of its width]. 
The neck of the vestibule should extend from above the stationary 
roof (sthita) which extends to the root of the pentroof (lūpa). 
This upper part of the neck should be equal to, or three-fourths, or 
half of that [i.e., the neck itself]. 
Equal to that should be the height of the crowning finial (mauli) 
extending suitably up to the bridge (palika). 
The measure of the vestibules on the sides should be half of that of 
the middle vestibule. 
The forefaces of all vestibules should be ornamented with the female 
crocodile (kimbari). 
The length of the vestibule (nasi) being three parts, that the adytum 
(kuksi) is known to be one part . . . 
Architecture of Manasara, XIX., 1-5, 20-37, 
P.K. Acharya, 1933, pp. 222-25. 


Section 8 


HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Sectional Note 
The various stages in the growth of Indian historical tradition 
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and its different facets somewhat believe the general impression 
that the early Indians lacked historical consciousness. True, this 
tradition does not conform to a notion of ‘secular’ history, but 
nor was it a changeless stereotype. Early Indian historiography, 
like historiography elsewhere, acquired new social dimensions 
in different ages. If in the period of the Satapatha-Brahmana the 
term ‘itihasa’ had a limited connotation and its study was expected 
to propitiate the devas and asuras (the recitation of itihasaveda 
was also a part of the ASvamedha sacrifice), then by the time of 
the Arthasastra the term had come to acquire a much more 
comprehensive meaning and its study was even recommended to 
the king. 

The roots of early medieval historiography lay in the political 
and social changes of the earlier periods. The itihasa tradition 
received a new systematization with the compilation of the 
Puranas. Another facet of the new historiography is reflected in 
the growing number of caritas which were centred round 
illustrious, mostly royal personages.The caritas were not 
biographies of a narrative style but were made to conform to a 
literary framework. Perhaps a projection of both these facets of 
historical writing is to be found in the numerous royal and even 
common official and private prasastis of the early medieval 
period. Usually the two relevant parts of a prasasti contain a 
genealogical detail of the family and a narration of the events, 
mostly military exploits, connected with it. 

Undoubtedly an exception to this tradition of historical writing 
is the Rajatarangini of Kalhana. In his use of different sets of 
earlier historical material and in his narrative style, Kalhana 
differed from his contemporary writers of caritas and eulogies. 
However, the historical assumptions of Kalhana too included 
beliefs in the divine and the supernatural. 


8(a) Historical Method of the Rajatarangini 


That noble-minded [poet] is alone worthy of praise whose word, 
like that of a judge, keeps free from love or hatred in relating the 
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facts of the past. 

Eleven works of former scholars containing the chronicles of the 
Kings, I have inspected, as well as the (Puranas containing the) opinions 
of the Sage Nila. 

By looking at the inscriptions recording the consecration of temples 
and grants by former Kings, at the laudatory inscriptions and at written 
works, the trouble arising from many errors have been overcome. 

What is the skill required in order that men of later time should 
supplement the narrative of events in the works of those who died after 
composing each the history of those kings whose contemporaries they 
were? Hence my endeavour is to give a connected account where the 
narrative of past events has become fragmentary in many respects. 

Kalhana, Rájatararigini, 1.7, 1.14, 1.15, 1.9-10, M. Stein, 
trans., vol. 1, Delhi, 1961, pp. 23 


In course of time, then, the king's mind became absorbed by 
excessive habits of avarice, and he became an expert in the [art of] 
oppressing his subjects. 

Losing most of his treasures by the distractions to which he 
abondoned himself, he carried off again and again, by skillfully designed 
exactions, whatever the gods and other owned. 

This robber of what the temples possessed in villages and other 
[property], established two new [revenue] offices, called Attapatibhaga 
[‘the share of the lord of the market’] and Grhakrtya (‘domestic affairs’). 

He took from the temples the profits arising from the sale of incense, 
sandal-wood, and other [articles of worship], under the pretext that they 
were the [king’s legal] share of the selling price. 

Then, again, he plundered straightaway sixty-four temples through 
special officers [placed over them] under the pretence of [exercising] 
supervision. 

The king resumed the villages which belonged to the temples, against 
a compensatory assignment [pratikara], and [then] cultivated the land 
himself as [if he were] an agriculturist. . 

He reduced the weight in the scales by one-third, and [still made 
out] that he gave more to the temple-corporation (parsad) than the [due] 
annual allowance, pretending [that deductions were due] on account of 
food supply, price of woollen cloaks, and the like. 

When he was in another region, he fined those villagers who did not 
come and carry their loads, for one year, by the value of the load 
[calculated] according to the [higher] prices of that region. 

In the next year he fined without any fault all villagers in the 
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respective villages; by the value of the load according to the same 
calculation. 

Thus he introduced that well-known [system of forced] carriage of 
loads which is the harbinger of misery for the villages, and which is of 
thirteen kinds. 

By levying [contributions] for the monthly pay of the Skandhakas, 
village clerks (gramakayastha), and the like, and by various other 
exactions, he drove the villagers into poverty. 

Thus, by deducting or adding to the [due] weights, by fines on the 
villages and similar imposts, he amassed revenue for the Grhakrtya 
(office). 

He appointed in this special office five secretaries (divira), and as 
the sixth the treasurer (gafijavara) (Sakara) who was [also] called Lavata. 

Thus this foolish [ruler] accepted [residence in] hell for himself, in 
order to benefit by his sinful acts future kings or the functionaries. 

None but Saükaravarman was the cause that the learned in this land 
have lost respect and the kings their royal dignity. 

By this king, who was foremost among fools, those sons of slaves, 
the Kayasthas, were brought [to power], who by abstracting the wealth 
of honest people destroy [the kings’] renown. 

Under his care the land fell into the power of the Kayasthas to such 
an extent that its kings meet with reproach, as if they were plundering it. 

Ibid., V. 165-181, pp. 208-210. 


8(b) Testimony of a Medieval Pandyan Praáasti 


While the goddess of wealth whose habitation is the lotus, and the 
goddess of earth rest upon his arms; while the goddess of learning, 
whose habitation is the tongue; and the goddess of victory flourish in 
all their glory; while the destructive tiger and the evil-inflicting bow 
become alike in their decadence; while the fishes twain with lines of 
beauty play upon the brilliant gold mountain (Meru); while good 
(dharma) increases in this sea-girt earth; while righteous rule prevails 
beating down the evil-producing dark-age (kali); while the great earth 
is cool under the shadow of a single umbrella; while the three kinds of 
Tamil flourishes in their order; while the four Vedas continue to be 
chanted in the accustomed manner; while the five sacrifices are 
conducted according to the authorized rites; while the six systems of 
religion prosper in all their beauty; while the seven kinds of music 
flourishes each in its mode; while the wheel of authority rolls 
unobstructed to the eight cardinal points; while the Konkanas, Kalingas, 
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Kofala, Malavas, the Ceras (Villavar), Magadhas, Calukyas (Vikkalar?), 
Colas (Sembiyar), Pallavas and all others, bringing each their tribute 
make their obeisance, pressing each party their petition, one before the 
other, where they are to live; while the garland, which Indra of the 
dazzling crown had put on his neck, shone over his breast; he had himself 
crowned in order that the path of Manu created by the cool lotus-seated 
Brahma may prosper on earth. Getting the land of the Kaveri (Ponni) 
rid of the authority under the tiger-seal, and making the orders under 
the fish-emblem of the land of Kumari (Kanni) prevail, he spread round 
his army of angry steeds and elephants, and gave over to red-fire the 
cities of Tanjore (Tanjai) and Uraiyür (Urandái). While umbrellas and 
canopies spread their red and blue, he spoiled the beauty of the blue 
water in tanks and streams, destroyed the country, ramparts, towers, 
and dining halls, terraces, and pavilions; while the eyes of the ladies of 
those that would not render to him respectful submission filled with 
water, he had their territory ploughed with asses, and sown with cowries. 
He fought against the angry Cola till he lost his anger, and turned him 
into the desert for shelter. He then assumed the (Cóla's) crown and 
made gifts to his minstrels. He then spread his fame by celebrating the 
anointment of heroes in ‘the coronation hall of thousand pillars’ of the 
hostile Cola, the golden walls of which reached up to the skies and 
defied being praised in song. Pulling out by the head of the name ‘other- 
king’ (pararàja) that existed, he got rid of the community of property 
in the earth by mounting his war-elephant, of cruel look, which was in 
the habit of shutting its eyes, carrying with him his own broad shoulders 
and sharp weapons [described above]. Passing the boundaries of the 
holy Puliyür (Cidambaram), the residence of the Veda-chanting 
Brahmanas against whom war is unthinkable, he delighted his eyes by 
the sight of the radiant form of the god with Uma in the ‘golden-hall’, 
refulgent with the divine dance. Laying his head in worship at the God's 
glorious feet, unknown alike to the beautiful lotus seated Brahmà and 
of the cool-basil-garlanded Visnu, he seated himself in the pavilion 
(mandapa) effulgent like the golden Meru in the city of the gods, near 
the beautiful lotus-pond where the sleeping swans are awakened by the 
humming of the bees. There then entered the Cola king, on the assurance 
being given that he would be restored the crown, the garland and the 
fertile kingdom he had lost—the Cola king who abandoned not long 
before both his honour and his capital alike on the field of battle. Pushing 
forward his own son and stating that he was the gift of the Pandaya, the 
Cola threw himself at the foot of the throne of the victor, a suppliant 
for favour. He [the victorious Pandaya] then made a gift by pouring of 
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water which, putting an end to all the heat in the hand of the Cola 
brought on by his wandering in the jungles, crowned him and offered 
to make.over his kingdom as soon as the war in which he was engaged 
should be over. In execution of this, his promise, the ruler of all the 
rulers of the earth, issued a royal rescript with the royal signmanual of 
the fishes, conferring, at the same time, the title Solapati that he had 
lost before and the old city upon him again and dismissed him with 
pleasure. Among the kings who oppressed with the obstruction caused 
by their own kingsfolk, supplicated him as the god who alone could 
remove the afflictions to which the monarchs of this earth were liable, 
was the king of North Kongu who humbly petitioned for a hearing of 
all the harm that his own relatives had done him. Giving him a patient 
hearing, he sent him back to his quarters in the evening, presenting him 
with a garland which he had on, the sweet smell of which was the 
attraction to swarms of bees. Sometime after this, one day there came 
to him at the head of a vast army, whose great drums sounded like the 
ocean itself, the king of South (ten) Kongu. He prostrated in front of 
the throne saying ‘all those near and dear to me are quite well (by your 
royal favour).’ The great king thought it fitting to present him some of 
the brilliant jewels that he himself had put on, and appointed him suitable 
apartments as a mark of great friendship. Like the three-eyed Siva on 
the back of an elephant receiving the worship of Visnu (Tirumal) and 
the four-faced Brahma (Nànmukan), he made a state entry (pavani) 
with the two kings of Kongu paying him homage. Not agreeing to their 
proposal for cession of territory, he imposed his own terms under penalty 
of death in case they should not be accepted, and dismissed them [to 
their kingdoms]. Without considering that the right course was for him 
to continue to worship the feet of him that bestowed the crown on him 
the Cola, on a later occasion, declined to render the duty and the tribute 
due to his suzerain, under the delusion that his own fertile country was 
his security. The smaller and the larger divisions of the army sent by 
the Cola were rolled back upon themselves, the horses, elephants and 
chariots and their complement of men were cut down till, overcome 
with fear, the Cola monarch rolled on the sea-girt earth shaking with 
fear. In that field of battle filled with warriors whose broad chests carried 
the arrows shot into them, the warriors of the Pandya ruler cut off the 
tusks and trunks of war-elephants to make tributes of them to their 
sovereign; the truncated bodies of warriors who fell in battle danced 
under the canopy formed by crows [hovering over the field] which was 
high enough to reach the sky and seemed designed to shelter the field 
from rain; and all over the field was heard the ‘song’ of vultures; pleased 
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with the sight and sound thus presented he caused the praise of the 
goddess of the golden trident [Durga in her aspect as the goddess of the 
battle-field] with sweet-scented hair and red lips to be sung to invoke 
acceptance of the offering. Having drawn his sword and killed vast 
multitudes so that enemy kings cried in distress, his anger did not 
subside; he irrigated in consequence the land of enemy kings with red 
blood and sowed them with cowries, thus exhibiting his valour in full. 
Enemy kings thus making him hear the war songs (parani) of poets, the 
earth cooling with the water of his bath, he took in the attack the whole 
body of the enemy’s women folk. He then proceeded to Mudigondasola- 
puram, whose tall gates of entry (gopuras) carried flags on their tops, 
preceded by the chief queen of the vanquished Cola and other 
distinguished ladies of the palace carrying ‘the eight auspicious objects’ 
beginning with the water jar. He then anointed himself hero, having 
planted pillars of victory in all directions, Putting on then the ‘anklet of 
heroes’, the wearing of which made the chains on the ankles of the 
victorious weapon-wielding northern monarchs stir, the took his seat 
upon the jewel-bedecked throne of heroes, while the fly-whisks gently 
wafted on either side of him. Seated along with him was the queen 
Ulagamulududaiyal (the queen of the world) deferentially praised by 
the most esteemed ladies of the northern monarchs whose elephant 
hordes trumpeted like the ocean itself. 

In the twentieth year of Sri-Ko-Maravarman Tribhuvana-cakravartin 
$ri-Sundara-Pandya-Deva who anointed himself a hero at 
Mudigonda$ola puram after taking the Cola country on the hundred 
thousand thirtieth (miswritten figure for 130) day seated in the couch 
Malavarayan in the hall in front of the bed-chamber, in the palace to 
the east of Madakkulam at Madura in Madurodaya-valanadu—issued a 
royal order. 

Tirukkolür Inscription of Maravavarman Sundara Pandya I, 
trans., in S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, South India and her 
Muhammadan Invaders, New Delhi, [n.d.], pp. 212-16. 


APPENDIX 
Ranabir Chakravarti 


The king said: *Reverend Sir, will you discuss with me again?' 

‘If your Majesty will discuss as a scholar (pandita), well; but if you 
will discuss like a king, no." 

“How is it then that scholars discuss?’ 

“When scholars talk a matter over one with another then there is 
winding up, an unravelling; one or other is convicted of error, and he 
then acknowledges his mistake; distinctions are drawn, and contra- 
distinctions; and yet thereby they are not angered. Thus do scholars, O 
King, discuss.’ 

‘And how do kings discuss?’ 

“When a king, your Majesty, discusses a matter, and he advances a 
point, if any one differ from him on that point, he is apt to fine him, 
saying: “Inflict such and such punishment upon that fellow!” Thus, your 
Majesty, do kings discuss.’ 

“Very well. It is as a scholar, not as a king that I will discuss. Let 
your reverence talk unrestrainedly, as you would with a brother, or a 
novice, or a lay disciple, or even with a servant. Be not afraid’. 

The Milindapafiho, 11.1.3, p. 46 of English translation by 
T.W. Rhys Davids 


Preliminary Remarks 


The study of the human past, which in the English speaking world 
goes under the name History, materializes with the help of past 
evidence. Without the evidence, variously called source, 
document, historical fact!, proof etc., the craft of the historian 
would often falter, since on most occasions the practitioner of 
history would not be present at the time which is taken up for 


l. The expression ‘historical fact’ is used to distinguish it, following E.H. Carr, What is 
History, Harmondsworth, 1964, from any event in the past. 
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study. The above line of argument attempts to highlight that 
debates are among the essences of historical studies and that they 
help enliven the subject. The discovery of new historical evidence 
not only dishes out fresh information, but may lead to 
confirmation, rejection, modification and revision of past 
standpoint(s). A new, hitherto unknown, fact of the past could 
act as a stimulant and irritant to the quest of the historian. The 
appreciation of new evidence may result in the designing of novel 
techniques for the historian. The changing perspectives of the 
historian, on the other hand, call for fresh insights into the known 
data, which may generate new images of the past. These have 
immensely enriched (and hopefully will do so in future) the urges 
for probing into the past. 

The ICHR project on the Sourcebook of Indian Civilization 
appears to have been designed in the early seventies with a view 
to providing the practitioners and students of Indian history with 
the impressive diversity of sources for the study of India's past, 
both remote and recent. A perusal of the text clearly underlines 
that the Sourcebook was planned in terms of certain historical 
themes. These themes have been arranged in terms of historical 
development of Indian culture and the relevant chronological 
segments pertaining to the themes have also been suggested. More 
than two decades have passed from the preparation of the 
Sourcebook for early Indian history and culture (up to c. A.D. 
1300). That is why an Appendix to the main text has been planned 
to introduce to the reader the significant advancements in the 
discovery and study of new sources during recent decades. The 
Appendix presents new data more or less following the thematic 
arrangements of the main text of the Sourcebook. Discussions on 
the new information and new methods of looking at sources have 
been incorporated following the thematic arrangements and 
chapter divisons of the main text. 


H 


These general remarks may now lead us to take a close look at 
the study of the past of India. That human presence and activities 
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in the subcontinent can be traced from a remote antiquity is now 
well established, thanks largely to the efforts of archaeologists 
and palaeoanthropologists. Keeping in view the chronological 
format of the main text of the Sourcebook, the Appendix too 
closes its survey around 1300 which is taken here as the end of 
the ‘early’ phase of Indian history. It may not be out of context 
to state that the more commonly applied term 'ancient' is 
nowadays perceived to have covered the period from the earliest 
times to c. A.D. 600; the chronological segment from 600 to 1300 
is labelled as ‘early medieval’, distinct from the ‘ancient’ period. 
The term ‘early’ in the context of Indian history thus includes in 
it both ancient and early medieval periods. This in fact is a major 
historiographical shift, perceiving the possibilities of changes, 
movements and new formations in Indian history which was 
earlier viewed as virtually bereft of any changes, except those of 
ruling houses, 

It is roughly from the 1950s that the possibilities of changes 
in early Indian history began to be emphasized, without however 
losing sight of the forces of continuity. Such changes were 
searched for outside mere dynastic shifts—which were 
numerous— or beyond what is called ‘episodic history’ by D.D. 
Kosambi and the Braudelian concept of the narration of events. 
The historian’s preferences have been considerably directed to 
the study of changing scenarios in socio-economic, political 
(distinct from the dynastic) and religious life and creative activities 
(including literature and art). Unlike the previous genre of works, 
more recent historiography does not treat these aspects as water 
tight compartments and tries to highlight the linkages among 
society, economy, polity, belief systems and literary and artistic 
creations". This has ably demonstrated the limitations of the 
concepts of ‘village communities’, the Asiatic Mode of Production 
and Oriental Despotism, upholding the image of an immutable 
subcontinent, as tool for understanding India’s past. 


eee 

2. The credit of introducing this perspective of changes in early Indian history goes 
largely to Marxist historians. One cannot however ignore the criticisms against Marxist 
historiography of mechnical application of the concept of historical materialism to 
Indian history. 
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The change in the perspectives of early Indian history, mentioned 
above, is related to the discovery of new data and fresh enquiries 
into known sources of information. The available documentation 
for the study of early Indian history may not match in range and 
variety that seen in the history of the Classical and medieval west. 
But the historian of early India has of late access to different 
types of data for a mature understanding of the various facets of 
Indian history and culture till A.D. 1300. It is not difficult to discern 
that early Indian historiography had to depend rather heavily on 
textual materials as the principal sources of information during 
the nineteenth. and the first half of this century. Though the 
presence of archaeologists, specializing mainly in the pre-literate 
phase (more popularly called prehistory and proto-history), is 
noted over a long period, this was not integrated to the overall 
study of early India. Inscriptions and coins were of course used 
as reliable sources for the reconstruction of dynastic history and 
the utilization of monuments and visual arts was common among 
art historians. The immense importance of archaeological 
materials was amply borne out by the discovery of the Indus 
civilization from Mohenjodaro and Harappa in the twenties of 
this century. This effectively pushed back the antiquity of Indian 
culture to third millennium B.C., much before the Vedic culture, 
which had perviously been considered to have marked the 
beginning point of Indian history. 

In the citations made in the following pages the reader may 
get the impression that there has been a distinct thrust on 
archaeological sources for the study of early Indian history, The 
most important point is that field archaeological materials are 
utilized not merely for the preliterate phase, bereft of written and 
textual sources, but for the subsequent times too, yielding written 
evidence. Archaeological sources are however not confined to 
explored and excavated remains of the past, but are taken to cover 
epigraphic, numismatic and art-historical materials. If the literary 
sources were vast, voluminous and diverse, these also were beset 
with seemingly ceaseless debates on their dating, authorship and 
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provenance. Archaeological materials, especially those from 
explored and excavated sites, have the definite advantage of being 
more securely located and better dated (though not always free 
from controversy). Field archaeological data have been widely 
used in recent times to study the patterns of settlements, 
particularly urban centres, of early India’. Their strength certainly 
lies in their being visible and tangible proofs of conditions in 
remote past. The archaeological evidence is , however, far from 
complete and provides only partial and fragmented images of past 
humari communities. The archaeological data may or may not 
have correspondence to known literary evidence. They, of course, 
cannot be used in isolation and are not the all-purpose key to 
solve mysteries and problems concerning early Indian history. 
Archaeological materials, as and when judiciously used along with 
literary evidence—both indigenous and foreign— have provided 
crucial clues to many debates and issues in early Indian history. 

The last five decades have witnessed much wider and 
diversified use of epigraphic materials which were earlier 
employed primarily for studying dynastic history. Mention may 
be made of the data culled from large number of donative records 
from Buddhist and Jaina establishments, scattered over Central 
India, Mathura and western, central and eastern Deccan. These 
small inscriptions, mostly in Prakrit language and belonging to a 
period from c. 200 A.D. to A.D. 300, are of immense significance 
for the study of religious history. Moreover, these records also 
throw interesting lights on the donors—their social life and 
position, occupation, the donation made and the journeys 
undertaken to make the donation. In short, these inscriptions give 
us glimpses of the nature and pattern of patronage to religious 
and cultural activities. No less significant is the image from these 
donative records that patronage was largely provided not by the 


3. See for example, A Ghosh, The City in Early Historical India, Shimla, 1973; F.R. 
Allchin, The Archaelogy of Early Historic South Asia, City and State Formation, 
Cambridge, 1995; Dilip K. Chakrabarti, The Archaelogy of Ancient Indian Cities, 
Delhi, 1996 for the utilization of field archaeological data for the study of urban 
development in early historic India. R.S. Sharma, Urban Decay in India AD 300- 
1000, Delhi, 1987 has profusely used archeological data to argue for ‘urban anaemia’ 
in India during the seven centuries under his review. 
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ruling power, but from people in general from different walks of 
life (including courtesans). 

The recent decades have driven home the fact that copper- 
plates, which began to proliferate since the fourth century A.D., 
contain invaluable data on socio-economic life, political 
organisation and religious conditions for the early medieval times 
(c. A.D. 600—1300). Copper plates, along with praSastis or eulogies 
to illustrious political personalities, have been regularly studied 
to glean information on dynastic and ruling houses. D.C. Sircar, 
known for his penchant for writing dynastic history in a narrative 
style, effectively showed that copperplates were storehouses of 
information, beyond merely political or dynastic. Taking his cue, 
large number of historians of early medieval society and culture 
have of late regularly gleaned and analysed epigraphic data. The 
epigraphic data, being easier to date and more sure of their 
provenance, can be effectively used to check and verify the literary 
evidence. While the legal treatises or the DharmaSastras may give 
the impression of an invariant, strict and orthodox Brahmanical 
code, inscriptional data would often suggest variance from the 
seemingly inflexible norm. This helps us appreciate the changing 
conditions in socio-economic and cultural life. The intelligent 
combination of the epigraphic and literary data would also suggest 
that the pattern of development of early Indian history was neither 
uniform nor unilinear^. 

Like inscriptions, coins were primarily used for the study of 
dynastic history and for sorting out controversies on genealogy 
and chronology of rulers of a certain house. The recent decades 
betray diversified use of the numismatic sources. Their importance 
for the understanding of commercial exchanges has lately been 
realized by historians. As large number of coins carry on their 
reverse sides representation of diverse divinities, historians have 
heavily drawn on coins to throw lights on iconography, religious 
history and art traditions. 


4. Romila Thapar ed., Recent Perspectives of Early Indian History, Bombay, 1995, 
attempts to acquaint readers with a number of new evidence and fresh methods and 
perspectives of early Indian studies, specially during the last three decades. 
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The Appendix seeks to present to readers significant advancement 
in the study of sources of early Indian history. In the light of 
what has been stated above we would, therefore, like to take this 
opportunity to place before our readers not only fresh and 
significant sources, but also significant shifts in early Indian 
studies. The survey is far from being comprehensive and the idea 
is to present samples rather than a stock-taking. In the ensuing 
sections excerpts from diverse types of sources, recently 
discovered, will be provided along with introductory remarks and 
where necessary, any other comments. The selection naturally is 
not final and may speak of the present contributor's thrusts, 
preferences and choices of not only sources but also approaches 
to history. The process and method of his selections may be 
debated and he can also be found at fault for leaving out some 
other sources which to someone else may be of immense 
significance. Such debates and controversies would certainly usher 
in a healthy future of the study of India's remote past. 


V 
The Land, The People and the Environs 


It has already been spelt out that the present survey goes as far as 
AD. 1300 which in our opinion is the end of early India. It may 
not be out of context to refer to the area of our presentation. The 
excerpts presented are related to disparate regions of the 
subcontinent. This has been purposely done to do away with the 
previous practice of studying early India primarily from the point 
of view of north India and even the Ganga valley. Attempts have 
been made here to represent as far as possible trans-Vindhyan 
India. One cannot after all ignore that the Puranic composers 
viewed the varsa named Bharata as lying to the north of the great 
sea and to the south of the Himalayas. The frame of reference 
here is certainly the entire subcontinent which must be seen as a 
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geo-political unit, distinct from a nation state of the western 
model, not bereft of a cultural ethos*. In fact, much before these 
Puranic verses, ASokan edicts (c. 272-233 B.C.) strongly bear the 
notion of an empire as a nearly pan-Indian unit. ASoka is known 
to have designated his realm as Jambudvipa. 


A New Designation of the Maurya Empire 


[This edict] has been dispatched throughout the entire earth (i.e. ASoka's 
empire). [sava-pa] thaviyarh ca viva [s] ite ti. 

Nittur version of ASoka’s MRE I; D.C. Sircar, Asokan 

Studies, Calcutta, 1979, p. 126 and 138. 


This term is pathivi or prthvi, figuring in the Nittur version of 
the MRE I5. Thus two terms, Jambudvipa and Prthvi now appear 
to have stood for the nearly pan-Indian Maurya realm. 

If the subcontinent was known in ancient indigenous sources 
as Jambudvipa and Bharatavarsa, a popular foreign appellation 
to it was Hindustan. Though the term gained currency and 
popularity particularly in the Arabic and Persian literature of the 
early medieval and medieval times, the antiquity of the term 
Hindustan can now be pushed back to at least c. 262 A.D. when it 
was mentioned as an area in the Naqsh-i- Rustam inscription of 
Shapur I, the Sasanid ruler. The inscription enlists the areas 
conquered by the Sasanid ruler (who in fact gave a decisive blow 
to the Kusána empire). The record is trilingual, being composed 
in Middle Persian, Greek and Parthian. Among the countries that 
fell before Shapur I the area in question appears as Hndstn, India 
and Hindy respectively in the three languages mentioned above. 


The Earliest Description of Hndstn ( = Hindustan) 


I, the Mazda worshipping lord Shapur, king of kings of Iran and non- 
Iran, whose lineage is from the Gods, son of the Mazda worshipping 


5. H.C. Raychaudhuri , Studies in Indian Antiquities, Calcutta, 1957 emphasised that 
the study of space was no less vital than that of time in historical enquiries. He also 
stressed on the broad subcontinental framework. 

6. The term prthvi in the sense of the space fit to be ruled over by a universal ruler 
(Cakravarti), i.e. the subcontinent itself, figures in the Kautiliya Arthasastra also. 
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divinity Ardashir, king of kings of Iran, whose lineage is from the Gods, 
grandson of king Papak, am ruler of Iranshahr, [and I hold?] the lands: 
Persis, Parthia, Khuzistan, Mesene, Assyria, Arabia, Azerbaijan, 
Armenia,Georgia, Segan, Arran, Balasakan, up to the Caucasus 
mountains and the Gates of Albania, and all of the mountain chain of 
Pareshwar, Media, Grurgan, Merv, Herat, and all of Aparshahr, Kerman, 
Siestan, Turan, Makuran, Paradene, Hindustan, the Kushanshahr up to 
Peshawar, and up to Kashgarh, Sogdiana and to the mountains of 
Tashkent, and on the other side of the sea, Oman.’ 
Richard N. Frye, The History of Ancient Iran, Munchen, 
1984, p. 371 


This is so far the earliest mention of the term Hindustan and 
definitely much before the advent of Islam. Hindustan of the 
Nagsh-i-Rustam inscription of Shapur I, however, did not denote 
the whole of the subcontinent, for the simple reason that he never 
conquered any substantial part of it. Hindustan in this record, 
therefore, must have stood for the lower Indus valley, the toponym 
being derived from the river Sindhu (i.e. the Indus). The earliest 
connotation of the term Hindustan therefore closely corresponded 
to the earliest connotations of the Greek term India and the 
Chinese term Shen-tu , both meaning the lower Indus valley 
stretching up to the sea. 

The name Hindustan was of course more regularly used by 
Arabic and Persian writers from the ninth century A.D. onwards. 
The term Hindustan also gained much greater currency since the 
middle of the ninth century, 


An Early Medieval Persian Account of the Limits of 
Hindustan 


East of it (i.e. Hindustan) are the countries of China and Tibet; south of 
it , the Great Sea; west of it , the river Mihràn; north of it, the country 
of Shaknàn belonging to Vakhàn and some part of Tibet. This country 
possesses many amenities, a numerous population, and many kings 
(padshày). Numerous towns lie in it. It has mountains, deserts, seas and 


7. The full translation of this immensely important inscription is in Richard N. Frye, 
The History of Ancient Iran, Munchen, 1984, pp. 371-373. 
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sand. . . . This is the largest country in the northern oecumene. All 
through Hindustan wine (nabidh) is held to be unlawful and adultery 
(zinà) to be licit. All the inhabitant are idolators.* 

Hudüd al-‘Alam, trn., V. Minorsky, London, 1937, p. 86 


That the author by the term Hindustan was referring to the 
subcontinent is unmistakable. While its western limit is formed 
by the river Mihran or the Indus, its southern limit goes up to the 
Great Sea, i.e. the Indian Ocean. The eastern quarter includes in 
it Qàmarün (or Kámarüpa in the upper Brahmaputra valley) and 
Harkand (i.e. Harikela in the Noakhali-Comilla-Chittagong regions 
of present Bangladesh). But interestingly enough, the anonymous 
author also locates within India areas like Sanf (= Campa, southern 
Annam), Qimar (=Khmer, ) and Tusül (to the west of Yu-nan). 
In other words, he used the term erroneously to extend it to certain 
areas in South-east Asia’. 


An Early Medieval Perception of Inhabitants of the 
Subcontinent 


Somadevasuri, a Jaina author of the Deccan contemporary to the 
Ràstraküta ruler Krsna III (939-65)— and therefore, of the same 
age as the author of the Hudüd al-‘Alam—, brings his treatise 


on polity, the Nitivakyamrtam, to a close by wishing: 
May the Indian kings and subjects endowed with the wealth of 


8. This is a work devoted to the description of the Regions of the World written by an 
anonymous author and dated in 982 AD. Section 10 of the text is devoted to the 
discourse on the country of Hindustan and its towns . See Hudüd-al- "Alam, tm., V. 
Minorsky, London, 1937, pp. 86-92; commentary, pp. 235-54. 

9. B.N, Mukherjee, Foreign Names of Indian Subcontinent, Mysore, 1982, has explained 
the evolution of the connotations of the terms India, Hindustan and Shen-tu. All the 
three terms originally stood for the lower Indus valley. Later they denoted the entire 
subcontinent, though the narrower connotations of India, Hindustan and Shen-tu 
embracing the lower Indus valley continued. The Classical authors and Persian and 
Arabic writers tended to include some areas in south-east Asia within India and 
Hindustan, But the Chinese authors, being more sure of the eastern limits of the 
subcontinent, did not do so: 
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righteousness be victorious. (Jayantvevarn dharmasampatsamrddhàh 
rajanah prajasca Bharatiyah). 

Nitivakyamrtam, Sūtra 37, section Prakirnakasamuddeégah, 

trn. into Hindi and English Sudhir Kumar Gupta.'^ 


The important point is that the term Bharatiya is used 
here definitely in the sense of the people of the country as a 
whole. It is one of the earliest use of the term Bharatiya in 
the sense of Indians. Somadevasuri's Bharata, therefore, stands 
for the subcontinent as a whole in the second half of the tenth 
century and thus more or less matches the concept of the Hudüd 
al ‘Alam regarding the entire subcontinent as a well defined 
geographical unit. 


VI 
Food Gathering and Food Producing 


The sources of history are important because they help us 
understand activities of human beings of the remote and the recent 
past. For the reconstruction of the obscure activities of man in 
the hoary past, when it is almost entirely pre-literate in character, 
one has to fall back on the archaeological evidence. It is difficult 
to satisfactorily chart the course of gradual development from 
the hunting-gathering stage to domestication of animals and plants 
and finally to sedentary agricultural settlements of a more complex 
nature. There is of course the well known paucity of data; but the 
scattered data may not indicate a linear development of the hunting 
communities into food-producers in terms of the entire 
subcontinent. There are inevitable shortfall, gaps and overlaps in 
our understanding of these communities. Our perceptions about 
the nature of activities and life in general in a hunting-gathering 


10. The Nitivakyamrtam of Somadevasuri, tm into Hindi and English by Sudhir Kumar 
Gupta, Jaipur and Calcutta, 1987. This Sutra, however, does not occur in the previously 
published texts of the Nitivakyamrtam. One cannot rule out a doubt that it could 
have been an addition made by a scribe in later times, 
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community have somewhat become clearer with the discovery of 
rock art from Bhimbetka, near Bhopal, MP. Discovered and made 
famous by V. Wakankar, the rock paintings depict scenes of 
hunting animals by group of hunters and also of dancing. Whether 
the paintings can be dated to the Mesolithic period, however, 
remains open to controversy"! . 


Life in the Mesolithic Site at Bagor, Rajasthan 


More concrete information is available from Bagore (lat. 25°21’ 
N, long.74° 23’ E)Dt. Bhilwara , Rajasthan, located on the right 
bank of the river Kothari, a tributary of the Banas. Discovered 
by L.S. Leshnik of the University of Heidelberg (1967), it is the 
largest Mesolithic habitation site known in India. Horizontal 
excavations here helped exposure of extensive living floors. It 
has also yielded the maximum number of C14 dates amongst all 
sites of its nature; Bagore is therefore the most securely dated of 
all mesolithic sites (Phase I: + 6430+200, 5785+130, 5235+90; 
Phase II: 4715+05, 4060+90). The total thickness of the habitation 
deposit in the trenches is about 1.150m, which would suggest the 
occupation of the site for nearly four thousand years. In period 1 
the Phase I stretches from c. 5000-2500 B.c. 

It occupies the lower 50 to 80 cm of occupation deposit. Here 
microliths and animal bones were most profuse, and the economy was 
based on a combination of hunting-gathering and herding. People lived 
in huts with stone paved floors and probably wattle walls, or were 
sheltered behind wind breaks. The dead were buried in an extended 
position laid out e-w. 

Phase II (c. 2500-1000 B.C.) occupies the next 30-50 cm deposit. 
Microlith tools and animal bones begin to decline in quantity, but copper 
tools and pottery make their appearance. The pottery is handmade with 
incised decoration. The dead. were buried in a flexed position and 
oriented w-e and the graves were richly furnished with pots, metal tools, 
ornaments and food offerings. 


11. B.K. Thapar, Recent Archaeological Discoveries in India, Unesco, 1988 (hereinafter 
Discoveries); A. Ghosh ed., An Encyclopaedia of Indian Archaeology, Delhi, 1989, 
East and West, 23, 1973, pp. 295—305. (hereinafter EA), II. 
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~.. Of the 2226 identified bones 72.29% came from Phase I, 19.06% 
from Phase II and only 2.65% from period 2 (500 B.C.—A.D. 200). The 
following animals are represented: sheep/goat (Ovis orientalis vignei 
Capra hircus aegagrus L.), humped cattle (Bos indicus L.), pig (sus 
scrofa cristatus Wagner), buffalo (Bubalus bubalis L.), Blackbuck 
(Antilope cervicapra L.), sambar (Cervus unicolor Kerr), hare (Lepus 
nigricolis F, Cuvier), fox (Vulpes, sp.) and mongoose (Herpestes sp.). 
In all the phases sheep/goat bones account for between 60% and 80% 
of the bones, and these belong to the domesticated species. The economy 
of Bagor was based from the outset on a combination of hunting 
gathering and stock-raising. 

V.N. Misra, ‘Bagor’, EIA, Il, pp. 34-36. 


That the material life in Bagore was changing from its Phase 
I to Phase II is clearly evident from the advent of copper 
technology, bead and pottery making and also from the decrease 
in the dependence on animal resources. The rich deposits in the 
graves of Phase II are also indicators of the improvement in the 
economic life. 

We may now turn our attention to the region around present 
Allahabad in UP where two Neolithic sites demand our special 
notice. These are Mahagara and Koldihawa, located almost exactly 
opposite each other on the banks of the river Belan, which were 
excavated by archaeologists of the University of Allahabad. Both 
the sites were horizontally excavated in order to obtain sufficient 
information on the life of the Neolithic communities at those two 
sites. 


Habitation and a Cattle-pen at the Mesolithic Site of 
Mahagara, U.P. 


Mahagara (lat. 24*54'50" N., long. 82°3’20"E), lying in the Meja 
subdivision of the district of Allahabad, UP, is situated on the 
right bank of the river Belan 

to the west of the confluence of the old and the new channels of the 
river... Before the emergence of the new channel the old one flowing 
from the north-east had a westerly turn at the present confluence. The 
meander thus formed a perennial source of water for the Neolithic 
population of the twin settlements—Mahagara and Koldihawa. The river 
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now flows from east to west." 

The site of Mahagara, irregular oval in form, . . . is protected on all 
sides by a natural ridge. The protected area measures about 8000 sq.m. 
. .. The remains of as many as 20 huts, represented mainly by floors 
and post-holes belonging to different structural phases, have been 
recovered in an area of about 1622 sq.m. . . . It is interesting to observe 
that the houses, in general, are situated around or within a ring and not 
along a line. The floors of houses generally three or two in number 
being contiguous or overlapping situation also form a noteworthy feature. 
The house units are sparsely situated, the maximum and the minimum 
space between two units are 12m and 4m respectively. Each unit has 
sufficient open space on all its four sides. 

A.large cattle-pen irregular rectangular on plan, measuring about 
12.5 m x 7.5 m, the longer axis being oriented roughly north-south, 
was exposed at the eastern fringe of the south-eastern sector of the 
settlement. Its location being at the one end of the village, particularly 
at the eastern one, which provides the shortest approach to the river 
bank, is significant in respect of the mechanism of cattle-herding. The 
cattle-pen is enclosed by 28 post-holes of varying diameters ranging 
from 10 to 15cms. The average distance between the post-holes measures 
about 1.08 m. . . . The cattle-pen was provided with at least three 
openings, one being at the western, while the two other at the eastern 
side measuring 2.25m,1.55m and 1.50m respectively. That the cattle- 
pen was open to sky is obvious; not a single post-hole was found inside 
the pen on either of its axis without which it is difficult to conceive that 
any kind of roof over the pen of such a wide dimension could be 
constructed. . . 

The identification of the enclosure as a cattle-pen is evident since a 
large number of hoof impressions of cattle, belonging to different age- 
groups, have been located in clusters within the space fenced off. Since 
no evidence of stake was encountered it may be presumed that the cattle 
were kept untied in the pen. 

G.R. Sharma, V.D. Mishra, D. Mandal, B.B. Mishra and 
J.N. Pal, Beginnings of Agriculture, Allahabad, 1980; 
quotations selected from pp. 138-146,” 


12. Remains of a cattle-pen were also discovered from the Neolithic site of Utnur, 
Karnataka. See in this context, F.R. Allchin, Utnur Excavations, 1961, plate 8(a), 
(b) and 9 to show the floor with hoof impressions in square L of site I at Utnur. 
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The Earliest Possible Cultivation of Rice at Koldihawa, U.P. 


Koldihawa (lat. 2475430" N, Long. 82°2'E) to the opposite of 
Mahagara and situated on the left bank of the river Belan, is 
located on a roughly rectangular mound. It is fairly extensive 
(500m x 200m), with its longer axis in west-east orientation. 
The excavations were carried out at the three mounds which brought 
to light a three-fold culture sequence: the Neolithic, the Chalcolithic 
and the Iron Age. . . The salient features of the Neolithic culture of 
Koldihawa are characterised by handmade pottery, ground stone 
implements, celts of rounded variety fashioned on basalt and Neolithic 
blades and microlithic industry. The pottery consists of three wares, the 
cord impressed, the rusticated and the burnished wares. Remains of rice 
of the domesticated variety from the Neolithic deposits are the most 
significant of the discoveries of this excavation. A preliminary 
palaeobotanical analysis by Vishnu Mittre and Te-Tzu Chang of the 
remains of rice embedded in potsherds reveals that the imprints of rice 
left on these pot-sherds belong to the domesticated variety. Koldihawa— 
on the basis of the three radio carbon dates PRL 224, PRL 100 and 
PRL 101 reading 65704210 B.C., 5440+240 B.C. and 4530+185 B.C. 
respectively— provide the earliest evidence of rice cultivation in the 
world known so far. 
G.R. Sharma, V.D Mishra, D. Mandal, B.B. Mishra and 
J.N. Pal, The Beginnings of Agriculture, Allahabad, 
1980, quotations selected from pp. 135-37. ^ 


Pre-Harappan Neolithic-Chalcolothic Settlement at Mehrgarh, 
Baluchistan, Pakistan 


In the far western corner of the subcontinent recent archaeological 
situation offers no less an exciting scenario. We would like to 
take a close look at the important site of Mehrgarh in the Kachi 
district, Baluchistan in Pakistan. A large horizontal excavation 
by French archaeologists uncovered the existence of the site (at 


13. G.R. Sharma in the Foreword to this book also informs about the discovery of wild 
rice in the 9th-8th millennium B.C. from the nearby site of Chopani Mandu in the 
Advanced Mesolithic (Proto-Neolithic) phase. The domesticated variety of rice from 
Koldihawa has been identified by Vishnu Mittre as Orzya Sativa. “The cultivation 
of rice as a staple food”, according to G.R. Sharma, “is thus an outstanding contribution 
of Neolithic Indian to mankind.” op. cit, p. 23. 
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the foot of the Bolan pass and very much incorporated in the 
Indus system) spanning over an area of nearly 500 acres with 
remains only of the pre-Harappan times. Mehrgarh as a pre- 
Harappan site is of utmost significance in the history of the 
subcontinent. Mound 3 in Mehrgarh yielded in 1977 10m of 
Neolithic deposit which was divided into six periods. The antiquity 
of occupation of the site can be pushed back to the sixth 
millennium B.C. if not even to 7000 p.c. Mehrgarh has an aceramic 
phase, followed by the ceramic one. Several layers of mud-brick 
architecture were recovered from the aceramic Neolithic phase, 
implying thereby the sedentary nature of the settlement. This is 
further supported by sickle elements and grinding stones along 
with impressions of cereals on lumps of clay. 


Remains of grains at Mehrgarh 


Impressions of 

two-row hulled barley (Hordeum distichum), six-rowed barley (H. 
vulgare and H. vulgare var. nudum), eincorn wheat (Triticum 
monococcum), emmer wheat (T. dicoccum) and bread wheat (T. 
durum/aestivum) suggest that agriculture in Baluchistan was diversified 
and well developed by the end of the sixth millennium. 

Faunal remains from the upper two metres of the Neolithic 
deposit are of both hunted animals and domesticated species, 
the most important of the latter being of course the cattle. This is 
indicative of the gradual preference of the inhabitants of Mehrgarh 
for domestication of animals and cattle to their previous 
dependence on hunting. The earliest remains of the water buffalo 
(Bos bubalis) in South Asia also belong to this period. The other 
characteristic feature has been the use of large number of flint 
artifacts (15000 pieces, mostly blade, lunates, trapeze etc.). The 
upper levels of the aceramic phase is noted for its burials which 


also contain grave goods. 


Beads from the acermaic phase at Mehrgarh 


Therein 
beads of imported semi-precious stone, such as turquoise and lapis 
lazuli, are also present. Another of the interments is associated with a 
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copper bead giving evidence of the use of the metal in an aceramic 
context. 

South of the Neolithic settlement are located the remains of a 
fifth millennium occupation. A large rectangular building, divided 
into ten narrow compartments, appears to have been meant for 
storage of food. 


Granary at Mehrgarh 


Its use as a granary would explain the large number of barley and wheat 
imprints noticed in the compartments. Two very well preserved sickles 
with three bladelets hafted slantwise in bitumen have also been found 
in one of the compartments. Outside this building, along the western 
wall, a large fireplace was found to contain several hundred charred 
grains, Some of the seeds have been identified as cotton (Gossypium 
Sp.). It is difficult to know if they belong to the wild or cultivated species. 
- «It therefore cannot be denied that cotton was cultivated in the fifth 
millennium B.C. for either its oil or fibrous properties. 


The Mehrgarh Pottery 


Pottery, initially handmade and with basket marks and 
subsequently wheel turned, appears in the Period II. The pear- 
shaped jars in fine burnished red colour indicate that they were 
probably manufactured on a rotating device, probably a wheel, 
and extended with a dabber. The very end of this period witnessed 
the first making of the painted ware, certainly wheelthrown and 
having geometric patterns. Terracotta figurines of humans and 
animals also make their first appearance. Mehrgarh emerged at 
the beginning of the 4th millennium Bc. as a mass production 
centre of wheel turned pottery. The development of its craft 
activities is clearly betrayed by remains of workshops of lapis 
lazuli, turquoise, carnelian and sea-shell. 

The main period of occupation at the site is seen in Period IV 
around c. 3500 B.c. 

Domestic buildings with small, low doors, and open spaces where 
household activities were carried on, have been exposed. ... In this 
period there are beautiful examples of. polychrome pottery with geometric 
decorations in red, white and black. At the same time there is a 
remarkable development in the Tange of shapes in plainware. This 
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includes “eggshell” goblets and sturdy storage jars. The first stamp seals 
of terracotta and bone occur in Period IV. 


Jean-Francois Jarrige, *Excavations at Mehrgarh: Their 
Significance for Understanding the Background of the 
Harappan Civilization’, in G.L. Possehl ed., Harappan 
Civilization : A Contemporary Perspective, Delhi, 1982, 
pp. 79-84 


Periods V and VI at Mehrgarh give indications of its 
interactions with an impressive area extending over most of the 
Indo-Iranian borderlands. It continues to be a mass production 
centre for the potteries and terracotta images. Just prior to c. 2500 
B.C. the site becomes integrated with what M. Rafiq Mughal labels 
as *Early Harappan' and then Mehrgarh is abandoned" . 


Mt 


The discovery of Mehrgarh is a pointer to the changing scenario 
in the socio-economic and cultural life. Beginning as an aceramic 
Neolithic settlement of sedentary nature with agricultural and 
some crafts activities, Mehrgarh in its more mature phase must 
have assumed a character more complex than that of a Neolithic- 
Chalcolithic farming community. The footsteps of the Harappan 
civilization perhaps can be heard in the maturation of the 
Mehrgarh culture. 

It is beyond the competence of the present contributor and 
also beyond the scope this presentation to give here an overview 
of the Harappan civilization (c. 2300-1750 B.c.), one of the three 
great Bronze Age civilizations in the Old World. The sustained 
interests of archaeologists and historians ever since its discovery 
in 1922 has made the study of this civilization one of the most 
intensely worked out facets of early Indian history with increasing 


14. Fora discussion on Mehrgarh also see Bridget Allchin and F.R. Allchin, The Rise 
of Civilization in India and Pakistan, Cambridge, 1982. The discovery of cotton 
from Mehrgarh merits particular attention. Itis commonly believed thatthe Harappans 
were the earliest producers and users of cotton. But Mehrgarh suggests that the 
knowledge and use of cotton in pre-Harappan was times a distinct possibility. 
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sophistication. At the time of the Independence and Partition of 
India in 1947 most of the important sites were situated in Pakistan. 
The last fifty years have seen considerable growth in our 
understanding of the civilization, particularly with the discovery 
of a number of sites in India, some of them being of outstanding 
importance. At the present state of our knowledge, it stretches 
from Shortughai in Afghanistan to southern part of Gujarat (if 
not northern Maharashtra, represented by Daimabad; see below) 
and from Sutkagendor in the Makran coast to Alamgirpur (to the 
east of Delhi). Embracing an area larger than the present size of 
Pakistan, its sites cover an area of nearly half a million square 
miles. Though there are lively scholarly debates on the genesis, 
end and chronology of the civilization, there is little to dispute 
about its cultural maturity and uniformity, its flourishing 
agriculture, diversified crafts and far-flung commercial contacts, 
its uniform script (yet to be deciphered) and its religious beliefs 
and rituals. It marks the first phase of urbanization in the 
subcontinent with Harappa, Mohenjodaro, Lothal, Kalibangan and 
Dholavira as extensive urban centres and a large number of 
smaller towns. With the spurt of publications giving indications 
of the widening geographical horizon of the civilization, its 
nomenclature has undergone significant changes too. Initially, it 
was named as the Indus Valley Civilization, as its two most 
important centres, Mohenjodaro and Harappa were situated in 
the Indus valley. The discovery of the sites in Pakistan but outside 
the Indus valley proper subsequently led to a more preferred 
labelling: the Indus Civilization. The present geographical zone 
of the Civilization being much larger than hitherto before, the 
designation Harappan civilisation is in greater currency at 
present'’, 

We would like to present here studies of Banawali and 
Dholavira as major sites of Harappan urban culture in India. 

The site at Banawali (lat. 29*37'5" N, long. 75°23'6” E), Hissar 
district, Haryana has yielded both pre-Harappan and Harappan 


15. For a general account of the Harappan civilization see Bridget Allchin and F.R. 
Allchin, op. cit; B.K. Thapar and M.Rafiq Mughal have presented a recent survey on 
the civilization in History of, Humanity, Unesco, Paris, vol. 1, 1995, pp. 246-65. 
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remains. It has a three-fold culture sequence: I. pre-Harappan, 
II. Harappan and III. post-Harappan. The following is an extract 
on the archaeological significance of the Harappan phase at 
Banawali: 


Structures and Bricks at pre-Harappan Banawali 


Although the area under operation was too small to provide much 
information on town planning, some system seems to have been followed 
since the structures are oriented to cardinal directions. The house walls, 
in most cases, were built of single bricks. Thus the houses should have 
been single-storied, quite low and squat, probably with light thatched 
roofs, lacking mud terracing. The bricks, both fired and sun-dried, were 
meticulously standardized, conforming to the ratio 1:2:3. This ratio was 
observed earlier at Kalibangan. But the dimension at Banawali are 12 
by 24 by 36 centimeters and 13 by 26 by 39 centimeters as compared 
to 10 by 20 by 30 centimeters at Kalibangan. There is one aberrant 
size: 24 by 24 centimeters, the thickness remaining still indeterminate 

The most interesting structure so far exposed is a two-meter wide 
brick-on-edge pathway which, curiously enough, runs along the inner 
side of the defensive wall of the Indus citadel and on the present showing, 
it limits the Pre-Indus settlement on the north. It should therefore not 
be surprising if the Indus wall is found to conceal within it the enclosure 
wall of the antecedent period, as is the case in places at Kalibangan. 
Another noteworthy structure is the partially uncovered house complex 
with several hearths, ovens and fire pits in the room. Excessive fire 
activity in this area has reddened house floors there. Surely, it should 
be a workshop, plausibly that of a metalsmith. 


RS. Bisht, ‘Excavations at Banawali’ in Gregory L. Possehl 
ed., Harappan Civilization : A Contemporary 
Perspective, p. 115 


The Lower Town in the Mature Indus Level at Banawali 


The *lower town" , which has been subjected to more soundings than 
the acropolis, indicates that roads played a significant role in the civic 
planning. Major roads run not only on both sides of the citadel wall, 
but also along the inner side of the town wall to the east. Even the 
roads distantly removed run parallel to the general plan. They 
scrupulously follow the orientation of the citadel defenses even though 
they have to negotiate awkward turns in order to maintain conformity. 
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The flanking residential sectors also follow suit at the cost of convenience 
and simplified planning. This is manifest in the plan of the part of the 
lower town that is located in the tortuous north-western corner of the 
wall of the acropolis, Normally, two longitudinal roads bound a row of 
single house blocks which, at least on one side, are separated by narrow 
latitudinal alleys. It may be mentioned that the *lower town", which is 
the narrowest—70 meters in breadth—in the south-eastern quarter, has 
as many as three major roads, each as wide as 5.5 meters, whereas 
there are only two rows of house blocks in between. The total are covered 
by roads is thus as much as one-fourth of the whole. Such planning 
would have imparted to the township an air of pleasant lightness. 

-  - As found elsewhere in the Indus context, the original layout of 
the town was maintained most zealously throughout the lifetime of the 
culture. However a public drainage System is conspicuously absent at 
Banawali and individuals must have been called on to maintain a high 
standard of hygiene. This they did by depositing household refuse at 
fixed points and by draining sullage into soakage jars placed on the 
Street. From there the garbage might have been removed by municipal 
Scavengers. The composition of road materials indicates that there is 
very little household refuse there. Occasional undulations in the roads 
seem to have been filled in with earth laden with heavier matter such as 
potsherds and waste terracotta nodules etc. Fallen debris from a collapsed 
house were probably promptly thrown out of the town. 


Houses at Banwali: Mature Indus Phase 


Houses are normally large and spacious, containing several rooms meant 
variously for sleeping, sitting, storage, kitchen, toilet and worship. There 
is usually a courtyard, and at times a corridor, in a house. In at least one 
case, a sitting room was paved with mud bricks. It is this room which 
yielded the famous inscribed seal depicting the horned tiger. The toilet 
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containing a square fireplace, with or without brick lining, but with a 
longish cone of clay placed in the center. This was also noticed at 
Kalibangan. 


RS. Bisht, ‘Excavations at Banawali’ in Gregory L. Possehl 
ed., Harappan Civilization : A Contemporary 
Perspective, pp. 117-18. 


The discovery of the Harappan site at Dholavira (lat. 235310" 
N, long. 70°13”E), District Kutch, Gujarat, by J.P. Joshi in 1967- 
68 and its excavation nearly two decades later by R.S. Bisht, 
struck the scholarly world. For Dholavira was among the four 
largest cities of the Harappan civilization in the subcontinent. 
Rightly described by V.N Misra as the "discovery of the decade", 
Dholavira demonstrates the spread of the mature Harappan urban 
culture in the western extremities of Gujarat. 


Town Planning at Dholavira 


The debris of the main fortified city covers about 800m EW and 650m 
NS. The line of fortification is indicated by a linear elevation running 
straight and taking turns at right angles. . . . The relics of the enclosing 
fortification, so pertinently significant, do not seem to have been spotted 
or looked for by the others obviously for three reasons. First, there was 
no precedent of such a provision of a common peripheral enclosure 
incorporating walled or unwalled parts of an Indus settlement elsewhere. 
Secondly, the vast vacant areas, themselves a hitherto unknown 
phenomenon in the Indus urban planning, were strong enough to hold 
back any unsuspecting explorer from further search. Thirdly, in the east, 
where the wall ran very close to the built-up area of the lower town, 
does not survive now. 

Among other features of the planning, there is provision in the city 
of vast open areas as wide as from 70m to 140m or even more, albeit 
partitioned by several massive cross-walls tying together the outer and 
inner defensive walls specially at strategic points, turnings and corners 
of the inner fortifications, or, near gateways. We have open spaces in 
all major divisions. 


The acropolis 


The deep trenching in the gulley has evidenced that the Harappan 
occupation at least in eastern subdivision of acropolis started within a 
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massive mud-brick fortification. . . . Subsequently it was first widened, 
then further strengthened with a revetment, at both occasions from the 
inner side, and finally reconstructed substantially, this time around from 
the outer side, most plausibly, in consequence of a devastative natural 
calamity. 

We have . . . stated about the large scale use of hand-made bricks of 
indifferent dimensions and of poor masonry of the first fortification 
wall. . . . Probably after a century or so, the existing wall was internally 
widened to more than 5m. This construction shows superb workmanship 
as well as use of standardised and moulded bricks made of good clays 
of different colours. . . . Sometime during the early mature phase itself 
and surely subsequent to the first addition, the city was visited by a 
catastrophe, very posibly by a severe earthquake followed by heavy 
rains. With the result, a substantial portion of the defensive wall collapsed 
from outside . . . Naturally, a large scale reconstruction was undertaken. 
Similar large-scale reconstruction appears to have been carried out 
extensively at the site, most particularly on the citadel which might have 
suffered most due to its monumentality. 

Behind the north gate, in the central zone of the citadel there has 
been exposed a 12.80 m wide water resevoir furnished with 24m long 
and 70m broad inlet charinel for carrying rain water which is so precious 
in that semi-arid environment. Its length remains inderminate at present. 


Middle Town 


The ruins of the middle town are scattered over an area roughly 
measuring 360m EW and 250m NS with a maximum rise of 13.5 m. 
Like the citadel, it too, in its turn, is found fortified as well as separated 
from the outer wall by wide vacant areas on north and west and from 
the citadel by another space, . . , while it almost adjoins the lower town 
sprawling to the east of it. .. Within its walled area too, there were 
vacant spaces; a wide open area in west in addition to two open 
quadrangles each on north and south. . . . Although an east-west 
thoroughfare running through the middle of the width and across the 
densely built-up area was surmised, yet a cognisant Street-system so 
germane to the Indus town planning was not so candidly discernible 
through its numerous structures. 


Lower Town 


The relics of the lower town today cover an area roughly making up a 
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square of 300 m lying between the eastern arms of the defences of the 

city and the middle town, whereas along the north-south they 

approximately run along the width of the middle town and the 

intermediate space. ... To the north and south of this core area there 
are wide open spaces. 

R.S. Bisht, ‘Dholavira: New Horizons of the Indus 

Culture’, Puratattva, XX, 1989-90, pp. 71-82. 


The expansion of the Harappan culture from the north into 
Gujarat and Cutch is now well recorded with the discovery of 
Lothal and Dholavira. Attention may be drawn here to the 
excavation at Kuntasi (lat. 22° 45’ N, long. 70°76’ E). The site is 
located about 2.5 km southeast of the present village of Kuntasi, 
Maliya Taluk, Rajkot District, Gujarat. The main criterion for 
selecting the information on Kuntasi is its small size. It is by no 
means an urban site, but at best can be considered as a small 
village (spread over an area of 2 hactre). It has two divisions: 
the fortified area and the habitation outside it; in other words, it 
did not have the usual citadel and lower city areas, typical of 
Harappan urban centres. Its proximity to the sea (only 4km from 
the site) and the discovery of an anchor stone in course of surface 
exploration may speak of its role as a harbour settlement of the 
Harappan times. The excavation reveals two periods: Period I 
(the mature Harappan phase 2200-1900 B.C.) and Period II (Late 


Harappan 1900-1700 B.c.). 


A Ritual Structure at Kuntasi Period I 


A very imposing structure was located in the eastern end of the northern 
part, It was very spacious (13.20 x 7.80 m) and divided into two rooms 
by a partition wall. The road leading from the entrance gateway towards 
the west takes a northerly turn and ends at this house. But the most 
noteworthy feature is the stone platform emanating from this house and 
running north-south (20.30 x 3.80m). This platform is semi-circular in 
the middle reminding that at Mohenjodaro which has been numbered 
15 in L area and it is therefore tempting to identify it as a ritual structure. 
Equally interesting is the fact that it faces towards the open quadrangle 
in the center of the settlement. This cannot certainly be without 
significance, and we may not be far off the mark if we infer that the 
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congregation was held in the open quadrangle with the priest-chief 
addressing it from the platform. 


A Structure Complex at Kuntasi Period I 


Entrance to the workshop area was provided from this side through a 

long, wide passage (23 x 5m) leading from the fortification wall and 

passing through the house of the chief of the workshop. This latter 

structure is the most imposing at Kuntasi, consisting as it does of multiple 

rooms, of which the front one was very spacious. Adjoining it on the 

south was the granary containing five large pit silos. It also had an 

attached kitchen which yielded a squarish faience seal . . . There should 

be little doubt that the person occupying this house was perhaps the 
most important, maybe the chief of the workshop and the granary. 

M.K. Dhavalikar, *Harappans in Saurashtra: The Mercantile 

Enterprises as Seen from Recent Excavation of Kuntasi’, in 

Gregory L. Possehl ed., Harappan Civilization: A 

Contemporary Perspective, Delhi, 1993 (second edition), p. 561. 


Historians and archaeologists have engaged in arguing for and 
against the penetration of the Harappa culture as far south as in 
Maharashtra. The key site here is Daimabad (lat.19*31"N, long. 
74*42'E) in the district Ahmadnagar, located on the banks of the 
river Pravara. The earliest occupation here is what is designated 
as the Salavada culture which is followed by the second phase, 
i.e. the Late Harappan. C14 date of sample PRL 426 is assigned 
to c. 1760 B.c. for the upper levels of the Late Harappan phase at 
Daimabad. 


Harappan Artefacts at Daimabad 


The most important finds which set to rest the Harappan character of 

Phase II at Daimabad are the two terracotta button-shaped seals and the 

three pot-sherds all bearing Indus sign or script. The Indus signs on two 

of the potsherds were engraved and on one of the potshers they were 
painted in black. 

S.A. Sali, "The Harappans of Daimabad', in Gregory L. Possehl, 

op. cit., pp. 175-83; quotation is from p. 181. 


Phase II at Daimabad has also been known for the 
characteristic fine sturdy Late Harappan Red Ware. There are 
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also associated wares: Ribbed Bichrome, Fine Deep Red, Black 
and Pale Grey, Burnished Grey and Thick Coarse Wares. 
Daimabad of the late Harappan phase is said to have witnessed 
the use of both mud-brick and simple mud-walled structures. Mud- 
bricks were used for graves. The grave in question contains an 
extended burial, with the head towards the north but tilted to left. 

But the fame of Daimabad lies in its yielding superb bronze 
figures of a chariot drawn by bulls, elephant, rhinoceros and water 
buffalo. The chariot is the most impressive of all figures and 
almost looks like a Roman biga. It is difficult to be sure about 
the purpose of making these bronze figures. The possibility of 
their being toys can be ruled out, because i) they are too big and 
heavy as play items and ii) copper was too scarce a commodity 
in the Deccan to be used as toys. These on the other hand could 
have been ritual objects, used in religious processions. As these 
are associated with the Late Harappan phase at Daimabad, 
according to both Rao and Dhavalikar, these could have been 
imported from the core area of the civilization or manufactured 


locally by some Harappan artisan(s). 


The Bronze Chariot and Other Animal Figures from 
Daimabad 


The chariot has many Harappan features. It should be made clear, 
however, that such an elaborate vehicle has so far not been reported 
from any Harappan site . . . The most noteworthy feature of the axle is 
that it is fixed to the wheels so that it moves along with them . . . The 
joined wheel and axle is thus a distinguishing feature of Harappan 
vehicles and the same is to be seen in the Daimabad chariot. 

The elephant is the largest of the three animals in the hoard. The 
beast stands on a platform 27 centimeters long and 14 centimeters broad. 
There are four ring loops which once held the wheels, all of which are 
unfortunately missing. The total height, including the platform is 25 
centimeters. . . 

The rhino stands not on a platform as in the case with the elephant, 
but on two horizontal bars over two sets of wheels; the bars are bent at 
both ends with the axle passing through them. The wheels, which are 
solid with a projecting hub on the inside, are fixed to the axle and move 
along with it. The rhino is 25 centimeters long and' 19 centimeters high 
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with a distance of 13 centimeters between the two sets of wheels. . . . 

The buffalo also is modelled in a naturalistic manner. Its height, 

including that of the wheels, is 31 centimeters and the length is 25 

centimeters. . . .The animal stands on a platform similar to that of the 
elephant. .. . 

M.K. Dhavalikar, *Daimabad Bronzes' in Gregory 

L. Possehl ed., op. cit., pp. 362-63. 


The mature Harappan civilization seems to have come to an 
end around c. 1750 B.c. With it also ended the first phase of 
urbanization in India which would once again experience urban 
culture after nearly a millennium (see below). But the 
disappearance of the Harappan civilization however did not spell 
any catastrophe to communities in dispersed regions of the 
subcontinent. 

We would like to present here some glimpses of life at the 
chalcolithic site of Inamgaon (lat. 1835" N, long. 74^30' E), 
located on the right bank of the river Ghod (a tributary of the 
river Bhima), district Pune, Maharashtra. One of the most 
important Chalcolithic sites ^ in India, Inamgaon was 
systematically excavated with the precision and competence which 
are the hallmarks of the archaeological studies conducted at the 
Deccan College, University of Pune. Extensive excavations were 
undertaken at five places (INM —V) in two phases, 1968-71 and 
1972—74 and highly impressive settlements of the Chalcololithic 
times were recovered. The excavated remains are classified into 
three cultural periods: Period I: Malwa Culture (1600-1400 B.c.), 
Period II: Early Jorwe Culture (1400-1000 B.c.) and Period III: 
Late Jorwe Culture (1000-700 B.c.). Particular attention is focused 
here on the Jorwe Culture. Material life in this phase seems to 
have been based on a combination of hunting, fishing and farming. 
The Inamgaon people grew wheat, rice, lentil, rice and barley. 
The last mentioned one was the most important crop, while rice 
was cultivated in small and carefully tended plots. Wheat seems 
to have been introduced for the first time in Period II. Inamgaon 
is particularly important for yielding remains of structures, the 
largest of which is numbered as House 75. 
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A House at Inamgaon 


It was 9.75m long and 5.55m wide with a partition wall dividing it into 
two parts and making the eastern room 5m x 5.55m and the western 
one 4.75m x 5.55m. The partition wall was not a wall in the accepted 
sense of the term but was probably a screen of wattle-and -daub at the 
base of which the floor of both the rooms rose. . . The house lay in a 
roughly southeast-northwest axis. It was difficult to find out the entrance 
to the house, but in all probability it was located on the west where the 
wall in the northwest corner was rather low. . . . Along the southern 
wall were noticed large potsherds of coarse Red/Grey ware and the 
painted Malwa ware. . . 

The western room of the house was well preserved with an excellent 
floor. A new feature noticed here was a number of clay roundels (dia. 
20cm) which were found to have formed groups of four. Along the 
partition wall there were three groups of such roundels. These appear to 
have served as supports to four-legged clay jars or storage bins. 

. . . The eastern room had a set of four clay roundels which were 
larger in size (dia. 30cm) than those of the western room. To the south 
of this was a set of four flat stones, also for supporting storage jars. . . 
To the northeast of the set of four flat stones were again a set of clay 
roundels near the southern wall. . . . In the southeast quadrant of the 
eastern room was a fire-pit which had been partially destroyed in the 
eastern part by a later silo. . . . 

It will be seen that the house was considerably spacious and well 
preserved and yielded two incense burners and a terracotta bull. 
... There is no doubt that its sheer dimension was betoken of the 
affluence of its occupants which was also corroborated by the number 
of storage jars and the quantity of charred grains recoverd from the 
house. The evidence of this house clearly demonstrated that the Early 
Jorwe people borrowed the plan of the houses from the Malwa people. 


Granary at Inamgaon 

No less striking are the discovery of the Houses 5] and 51A. 
identified as a granary, and the remains of Houses 52-56, labelled, j 
as the House of the Ruling Chief. One can hardly miss;.the 
contiguity of the grananry and the chief's residence. This is of 
special significance for the understanding of some of the economic 
and political institutions in the Chalcolithic community at 
Inamgaon. 
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Since the house consisted of two rooms they had been separately 
numbered as 51 and 51A for the purpose of separating pottery and other 
artifacts recovered from them. Of the two rooms, the one on the north- 
east was numbered as 51. Its extreme length was 10.50 m and the width 
was 5.20 m. There were a number of post holes along the periphery of 
the house as also within it; the most noteworthy among these were four 
holes in the centre running in the northeast—southwest direction. Their 
average dia. was 20 cm. 

In the northwestern half of the house was found one pit silo having 
a maximum dia of 1.05 m and was 80 cm deep. It was circular on plan 
and its sides and the base were plastered with mud. The base was well 
rammed with pebbles with a view of preventing rats from burrowing 
into the pit. Just by its side, to the south, was a circular mud platform 
(dia. 1.25 m) which must have once supported a storage bin as is done 
today in the villages nearby. 

Further in the northwest was situated a large rectangular fire pit which 
was 2.18 m long; its maximum width was 77 cm and the depth was 42 
cm. Its sides were once plastered with mud but because of constant fire 
they were completely burnt. The sides in the longer axis are vertical 
whereas slope was provided from the openings on both sides obviously 
for inserting fuel. The pit was found to contain ash and chunks of 
charcoal. 

The fire pit in question was too large for an average family and it is 
not unlikely that it was used for community cooking. Even now such 
fire pits are dug for cooking community meals in large vessels. 

As already stated Houses 51 and 51A form one structure but they 
are divided by a partition consisting of storage bins in a row in the 
same fashion in which we divide a room into two parts by means of 
almirahs. There were two circular mud platforms in the middle of which 
the first in the northwest was 72 cm in dia, while the second was 86 cm 
in dia. Further to the northwest in the same alignment were two pit 
Silos. They were too shallow and their depth was 23 cm and 30 cm 

respectively. They had at the bottom sand to prevent rodents. The space 

between the bins and pit silos formed a sort of a low wall where the 
Joor from both the rooms rose. In this wall there were a few post holes 
ii; tli nouthwestern half. 

House 51A, which actually was the back room of the house No. 51 
was 91.5 m long and 5 m wide, the longer axis being in the NW-SE 
direction. This room was in a better state of. preservation, for all its 
walls except partly in the northwest were visible. 
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... Inside the house there were three oval pit silos, the dimensions 
of which were as follows : 

Silo 3 90 x 60 x 25 cm 

Silo 4 65 x 50 x 20 cm 

Silo 5 65 x 55 x 25 cm 

The silos were rammed at the base with pebbles. In the northwestern 
half of the house there was a large circular mud platform with 2.10 dia. 
and its extent height was 15 cm. 

. . . The two types of storage methods, of pit silos dug in ground 
and the storage bins on circular mud platforms above the ground, were 
indeed interesting and not without significance. Our enquiry shows that 
both the storage methods are still in vogue; the pit silo is used for storing 
Jowar (Sorghum vulgare) which is supposed to withstand the heat 
underground, but this is not the case with wheat and therefore it is stored 
above ground in storage bin. The pit silos were used by the Chalcolithic 
people probably for storing barley which occurs in all the levels at 
Inamgaon whereas wheat may have been stored in a bin standing on a 
circular mud platform. 

The identification of the structure is not very difficult. It is pertinent 
to note that very little pottery and other articles of domestic use were 
recovered from within the structure, suggesting that it was not used for 
residential purposes. We are, therefore, inclined to identify it as a public 
building. 

. . . The existence of a number of a pit silos and mud platforms for 
storage bins suggests that the structure could have been a granary for 
there was very little or no living space inside. The structure can therefore 
be identified as the public granary. It may also have been a temple for 
fire worship. If it was so, the existence of so many pit silos and platforms 
for bins can be explained easily. The people must have paid tribute and 
made offerings in the form of grain which was stored in the silos and 
bins. This, in turn, was betoken of organised religion with a priest 
chief. 

... The house Nos. 52-56, although numbered separately, belonged 
to one complex. .. . In the eastern half of the house was a huge fire pit 
which cut into the floor and the northern wall of the house. It was 1.88 
m long and 60 cm broad. A noteworthy feature of this fire pit was the 
find of three jaw portions, two of them of Bos indicus, one of which 
was complete. The third was water buffalo (Bubalus bubalis), which 
was fragmentary, was lying not for from the fire pit. The fire pit was 
probably used for roasting animals. 
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House 53 
Sqs. B4-B5, C4-C5 sealed by (7) 


To the east of House 52 was situated House 53 which was 8.40 m long 
and its extent width was 5.30 m. . . . From whatever remains, it appeared 
that the house was possibly open on the north, whereas in the southern 
part it might have extended a metre more as the traces of floor in the 
adjoining areas would show. 

. .. The floor of the house was well made as usual but a number of 
large pits had destroyed it at places. There were several post holes in 
the western and the northern margins, but the most noteworthy were a 
series of five large post holes in the eastern half of the house. They 
were in a north-south direction. They had a maximum dia. of 28 cm 
and were filled in with sand which was perhaps used for ramming the 
posts. These were the largest post holes that we encountered at Inamgaon. 


House 54 
Sqs. B5-B6, C5-C6 sealed by (7) 


To the east of House 53 was situated House 54 which was 6.10 m long 
and 4.45 m wide... 


House 55 
Sqs. C5-C6, D5-D6 sealed by (7) 


To the north of House 54 and adjoining it was situated House 55. It 
appeared to be a house complex because the wall between Nos. 54 and 
55 was common and so also was the case of the wall between Nos. 52 
and 53. 

House 55 was a squarish structure measuring 3.90 m in length and 
3.80 m in width. It has a number of post holes along the periphery and 
also in the centre. . . 


House 56 
Sqs. D4-D5 sealed by (7) 


Adjoining House 53 and just on its north was found a circular house 
which appeared to be a part of the house complex because the small 
narrow space between House 53 and House 56 was a well prepared 
floor which rose at the outer edge of the wall of House 56. 

. «. Our observation in respect of the House complex 52-56 showed 
that all of them formed a single unit because House Nos. 52 and 53 had 
a common wall and so also was the case with east-west wall between 
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House Nos. 54-55 and partly between Nos. 53 and 54. It was possibly 
a continuous floor. But the existence of a partition wall between the 
two cannot be ruled out since two large pits had caused disturbance in 
the eastern margin of House 53. Two sets of large postholes (maximum 
dia. 28 cm) running north-south have been found; of these one set was 
in the eastern half of House 53 and the other in the western half of 
House 54. They suggest that it had a high roof supported by high wooden 
posts. We can, therefore, visualize a gable roof over central part of 
House Nos. 53 and 54 and on the sides of these would have been a 
sloping roof. The eastern half of House 54 was cosiderably destroyed 
by a large pit. It may have served as a drawing room and/or a bec 
room. 

House 55, a squarish structure, contained a large round platform in 
the eastern half. It was possibly the store room of the house. The bin 
would have contained about 20 quintals of grain. We do not know if 
there were sets of four stones in the eastern half which were destroyed 
by circular pits. House 56, as already observed, was probably only 
occasionally used but for which purpose we do not know. The pit silo 
in front of House 53 on its west would have been used for storing barley 
and jowar (Sorghum vulgare). 

House Nos. 52-56 therefore can be taken to represent one residential 
unit. Only a wealthy person or the ruling chief could have afforded the 
luxury of such a large house. This surmise is corroborated by the 
elaborate symbolic burial (No. 60) in the courtyard of the house. It may 
be recalled that the granary (House Nos. 51—51a) also possibly belonged 
to this ruling chief who would have collected taxes from his people in 
the form of grain which was stored in it'’. Two large fire pits in the 
granary, indicative of fire worship, further suggest that the ruling chief 
was also perhaps the chief priest of the community who was thus the 
political and religious head of the settlement. The four legged urn burial 
(No. 59) in the same area probably enshrined the mortal remains of the 
successor of the ruling chief who was accorded a similar burial. A two 
year old girl, probably his daughter, was also buried by his side (Burial 
55). She was appropriately decked with a necklace of beads of jasper 
and copper which bespeaks the economic condition of her parents. 


16. For a discussion on the housing pattern of the Inamgaon people see M.K. Dhavalikar, 
*Chalcolithic Architecture at Inamgaon and Walki: An Ethnoarcaheological Study', 
in B. Allchin ed., Living Traditions : Studies in the Ethnoarchaeology of South 


Asia, Delhi, 1994, pp. 31-52. 
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Irrigation Canal 


The embankment is not seen in the aerial photographs as it has now 
been completely destroyed by the farmers in whose fields it lay. The 
irrigation canal is also not very clear but its traces can be noticed; they 
support our hypothesis that the canal received water from the stream 
coming from north-east as the canal runs almost in a north-east south- 
west direction. The total length of the irrigation canal, as is visible in 
the photograph, is 420 m and its average width is 6 m. 

Yet one more long channel running southeast-northwest was very 
distinctly seen i n the aerial photograph. It is now marked by a green 
patch all along. It is likely that water from the main canal was diverted 
into this channel. 


M.K. Dhavalikar, H.D. Sankalia and Z. Ansari, 
Excavations at Inamgaon, in two vols., Pune, 1988. 
Quotations are from pp. 163—67 and pp.189-196 


VIII 
The Iron Age and the Formation of the Janapadas 


North India, especially the Ganga valley, was the very theatre of 
the Vedic culture, known largely from the voluminous Vedic 
literature (the Rgvedic age c. 1500—1000 B.c. and the later Vedic 
period c. 1000-600 B.c.). The discovery of the Painted Grey Ware 
(c. 900-500 B.c.) from sites in the Indo-Ganga divide, upper Ganga 
valley and the Ganga Yamuna doab (with a concentration of sites 
in Haryana: 285 out of a total number of 700 PGW sites so far 
known) has provided the invaluable archaeological materials to 
supplement, corroborate, check and verify the literary data in the 
Vedic literature, especially the later Vedic texts. The beginning 
of the use of iron, not encountered in the. Harappan times, is also 
recorded archaeologically. Though there is no unanimity to fix 
the beginning of iron technology in India around 1200 or 1000 
B.C., scholars tend to agree on the point that the regular use of 
iron implements can be assigned from c. 800—750 B.C. onwards. 
The Rgveda, the earliest literary creation not only in India, but in 
the entire Indo-European literature too, speaks of a simple socio- 
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economic, political set up and religious life, the latter largely 
known for nature worship and sacrifices without the obligatory 
presence of the bráhmana priest. The material life, revolving 
around cattle keeping and some agriculture, was associated with 
a political set up where clan organizations led by chiefs (vispati, 
ràjà and gopati, the last one literally meaning lord of the cattle) 
were the order of the day. The later Vedic times witnessed the 
spread of the Vedic culture from the Punjab area to the south, 
east and southeast, i.e. in various parts of the Ganga valley. It is 
associated with the establishment of a sedentary agriculture 
society, growing rigours of the four-varna society, arrival of 
complex and elaborate cult of sacrifices, presided over by 
bráhmana priests, and the gradual emergence of a ruling group, 
the ksatriya. The changes brought about greater complexities in 
socio-economic, political and religious conditions than those of 
Rgvedic times. The PGW sites are found to have borne material 
evidence for the changes noted above. The political system was 
on the threshold of a state system, as a full-fledged monarchical 
state was yet to emerge largely because of the absence of a regular 
revenue system and also the lack of a standing army" . 

The period from c. 600-325 B.c. is generally considered to 
have been a major landmark in the history of India. North India, 
and particularly the middle Ganga valley (between Allahabad in 
the west and Bhagalpur in the east), experienced changes of far 
reaching consequences in political, socio-economic and cultural 
life. The period is marked by the rise of heterodox sects, often 
challenging the ideals of the yajfia dominated religious life and 
the predominance of the brahmana priests, the most outstanding 
of which were Buddhism and Jainism. These new trends in 
religious life are coeval with the emergence of territorial states— 
both monarchical and non-monarchical—(janapadas/ 
mahàájanapadas) of various sizes for the first time in Indian 
history. The material life is featured by a flourishing agriculture 
(rice the most important crop and the introduction of 
transplantation agriculture), diversified crafts, brisk trade 


17. R.S. Sharma, Material Culture and Social Formations in Ancient India, Delhi, 1983. 
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(overland and riverine) and coinage. But the most significant point 
is the emergence of urban centres in the Ganga valley and some 
other parts of north India nearly after a millennium since the 
eclipse of the Harappan civilization. The above portrayal had 
already been well known prior to the 1950s, thanks to scholars 
using the Pali Buddhist and Prakrit Jaina texts (though not exactly 
contemporary to the period under review) along with the 
grammatical treatise, the Astadhyayi of Panini. Recent decades 
show a departure from the earlier pattern of research by identifying 
the formations of state and urban centres as key elements to the 
understanding of a changed situation. Both are considered to have 
been associated with the transformation of a relatively simpler 
society to a more complex stage. A close perusal of Buddhist 
and Jaina texts gives an impression that the new religions were 
more oriented to urban centres and urban population than the 
Vedic religious practices which viewed cities as areas of 
permanent anadhyaya (non-study of Vedic texts, in other words, 
as negation of the Vedic tradition). The urban areas, according to 
the Buddhist texts, had the residences of the ruler, the gahapati 
(a new social entity noted for their immense wealth, largely 
derived from agriculture) and the sefthi (rich merchant) all of 
whom were important donors and patrons to the Buddhist sangha. 

There has been an impressive number of publications on the 
emergence of urban centres of this time and consequently the 
beginning of the second urbanisation in India. The previous thrust 
on textual descriptions of nagaras or puras (cities and towns) for 
the study of urbanisation has given way to a more systematic and 
precise search for archaeological data from excavated and 
explored sites, as the literary accounts often presented stereotyped 
information. Material traits of the city are sought nowadays in 
the defence system (fortification, rampart wall, guard-rooms near 
the city gate etc.), brick-built and hence more permanent structures 
(residential houses, palaces, public structures and religious 
structures) and civic amenities (sewage system with the help of 
terracotta ring wells). Six great cities mentioned in the early 
Buddhist texts, viz. Campa (near Bhagalpur), Rajagrha (Rajgir 
in south Bihar), Varanasi (Rajghat near Benares, UP), Kau$ambi 
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(near Allahabad), Sravasti (Sahet-Mahet, UP) and Kuginagara (in 
Basti district, UP) have drawn immense attention of 
archaeologists. Field archaeology has brought to light the site of 
Atranjikheda, certainly of urban proportion, but yet to be identified 
with an ancient city mentioned in early Buddhist and Jaina texts. 
Remains of ancient cities have been found also from Ahichchhatra, 
Kampilya, Hastinapur and Purana Kila (in Delhi). 

Outside the Ganga valley impressive urban sites have been 
located in Ujjain (ancient Ujjaiyini) in western part of MP, Taxila 
(near Rawalpindi, Pakistan) and Charsadda (ancient Puaskalvati) 
near Peshawar, to the west of the Indus in Pakistan. There has 
been a recent claim for Kandahar in Afghanistan having the 
earliest archaeological traits of an urban centre in early historic 
South Asia. Archaeological studies, apart from uncovering and 
recording remains of urban centres, have also attempted to present 
classification of settlements on the basis of the varying sizes of 
settlements. This has helped considerably in appreciating hierarchy 
of settlements and a classification of urban centres. A recent study 
of the hierarchy of urban settlements in Allahabad district, U.P., 
with ancient Kauśāmbi at the top and the clusters of smaller 
sites around it, deserves attention for the data and the approach 
to the study of the material available. The previous narrative 
treatment of past cities on the basis of literary accounts has 
naturally been much improved upon.'* Another diagnostic trait 
of the material culture is discerned in the arrival of a new pottery 
tradition, the Northern Black Polished Ware (NBPW). The NBPW 


18. The following citations do not present a comprehensive bibliography of early historic 
urban centres as it is beyond the scope of present discussion. Most of the urban 
archaeological sites of the early historic cities are included in A. Ghosh, EIA, II; the 
different perspectives of the city in literature and archaeology were brought out by 
A.Ghosh, The City in Early Historical India. Synthesization of the scattered 
archaeological materials for the study of urbanization is presented by F.R. Allchin et 
al, op. cit. Also see Dilip K. Chakrabarti, The Archaeology of Ancient Indian Cities, 
Delhi, 1995. For the study of settlement pattern and hierarchy of urban settlements 
G. Erdosy, Urbanization in Early Historical India, Oxford, 1988 and Makkhan Lal, 
Settlement History and the Rise of Civilisation in the Ganga- Yamuma Doab from 
1500 B.C—300 A.D., Delhi, 1984 are particularly important. 
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is considered to have been first manufactured in the middle Ganga 
valley in c. 600 B.C., but then began to appear in greater parts of 
north India (in and outside the Ganga valley). Noted for its 
excellent manufacture and a mirror like polish, the NBPW seems 
to have been a luxury ware. The geographical spread of its use is 
interpreted as an indicator of a trade network. That the NBPW 
was a valuable commodity and much sought after is clearly 
illustrated by the occasional repair of broken NBPW pieces by 
rivetments. The image of a brisk trade in north India is effectively 
driven home by the archaeological discovery of the earliest coins, 
called the punch-marked coins, from Taxila in Pakistan and from 
Chaman-i-Huzuri near Kabul, Afghanistan. This has been closely 
related to the literary description of karsapana coins of silver 
and copper? . 

The rise of cities in the Ganga valley during the sixth-fifth 
century B.C. brought in Indian history the second urbanization, 
the first being the Harappan civilization. There has been a 
considerable debate on whether the urban centres in the Ganga 
valley were survival or revival of the Harappan urbanism or 
whether it was an import. Majority of experts would nowadays 
consider the Ganga valley urbanism distinct from its Harappan 
predecessor and explain its genesis in local situations and 
conditions in the Ganga valley. Leading Marxist historians and 
thinkers like D.D. Kosambi, Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya and 
R.S. Sharma tend to explain the emergence of second urbanism 
in the Ganga valley in terms of the availability of a considerable 
amount of agricultural surplus with which the non-food producing 
communities in urban areas could be maintained. The availability 
of agricultural surplus thus plays a crucial role in the making of 
cities in the Ganga valley, according to Marxist historiography. 
This surplus was ensured, in the perception of the Marxist 
scholars, by the congenial environmental conditions in the Ganga 
valley (fertility of the soil, regularity of profuse rainfall, perennial 


19. A, Ghosh ed., EIA, 1; F.R. Alichin et al, op. cit; P.L. Gupta, Coins as a Source of 
Ancient Indian History, Nasik, 1991, ibid., Punch-marked Coins, has made extensive 
studies of these coins, 
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rivers and thick vegetation cover) and also by the availability of 
rich deposits of iron ore in the very heartland of the Ganga valley, 
i.e. the middle Ganga valley. This paved the way for the wider 
utilization of iron implements, axes, adzes, sickle and ploughshare 
and generated the vital surplus. Attention has been drawn in this 
context to the discovery of iron tools, including a few iron 
ploughshares, from archaeological contexts which are found to 
have been coeval with—and corroborated—similar descriptions 
of agricultural implements in iron in Buddhist and Jaina texts 
and Panini’s grammar. It has been claimed that transplantation 
of rice was also introduced during this time, resulting in higher 
output of paddy, the principal cereal in the middle Ganga valley. 
Drawing from studies of food habit and demographic pattern, it 
has been further observed that rice-eating cultures have a tendency 
to higher fertility rate than the people of the non-rice eating 
cultures. Seen from this point of view, the Ganga valley in the 
sixth century B.c. was ideally suited to a demographic growth, 
though the increase of population can only be impressed upon 
and cannot be quantified. The important point is that the 
availability of agricultural surplus and the possibility of population 
growth were both conducive to the emergence of urban centres in the 
Ganga valley.” 

There is little to doubt about the rise and growth of urban 
centres in the Ganga valley during the early historical times. That 
the non-food producing residents of urban areas could only be 
sustained by a steady supply of surplus food grown in the rural 
sector is also well appreciated. But the role of iron technology in 
ensuring the generation of the agrarian surplus and the sustenance 
of the urban dwellers has been debated. It is difficult to ignore 
that there are only a handful number of iron ploughshares found 
by the archaeologist in the Ganga valley. There is a counter 


20. D.D. Kosambi, The Culture and Civilization of Ancient India in Historical Outline, 
London 1966; Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya, Lokayata, Calcutta, 1955; R.S. Sharma, 
Material Culture and Social Formation in Ancient India ; Trevor Ling, The Buddha, 
London, 1980 and V.K. Thakur, Urbanisation in Ancient India, Patna, 1982 may be 
consulted for appreciating the Marxist position. The Marxist historians and scholars 
were considerably influenced by the works of V. Gordon Childe. 
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argument that the clearance of the thick vegetation and subsequent 
plough cultivation in the Ganga valley could well have been 
possible with the existing copper technology. The contemporary 
Deccan and the far South did experience iron technology too, as 
would be evident from the iron artefacts deposited in the 
Megalithic burials. But the mere availability of iron technology 
in the trans-Vindhyan tracts did not result in the emergence of 
urban centres which upto c. early second century B.C. was 
essentially a north Indian experience. This would suggest that a 
complex process like urbanization could not be explained largely 
on the basis of technological change. The importance of 
agricultural surplus for sustaining urban centres has not been lost 
sight of. But surplus is viewed not merely as a technological 
product, i.e. something possible to generate with the availability 
of certain technology. It is, on the other hand, explained as a 
social and political product which is generated when demanded 
by a strong power structure, distinct from a lineage polity”! . 
Recent historiography emphasizes on the close interactions 
between formation of cities and formation of territorial states 
(janapadas and mahajanapadas) in the Ganga valley. Like urban 
centres, territorial states— mostly monarchical— with dynastic 
succession, strong standing army, professional administrators and 
a revenue machinery figured only in north India and did not 
penetrate the Deccan and the far South. The rise of state polity 
must have put to severe strain the clan or lineage based polities 
with relatively simpler organization and less sharp inequality in 
their material milieu. Thus if north India in general and the Ganga 
valley in particular had immense potential to raise profuse amount 
of agricultural products, it was also endowed with the necessary 
politico-administrative set up to demand and levy revenue on the 
agrarian sector. The surplus thus realized must have been 


21. Seein this context A. Ghosh, The City in Early Historical India; Niharranjan Ray, 
"Technology and Social Change in Early Indian History: A Note Posing a Theoretical 
Question’, Puratattva, VIII, 1976: 132-38; Dilip K. Chakrabarti, ‘Iron and 
Urbanization: An Examination of the Indian Context’, Puratattva, XV, 1984-85: 68— 
74; ibid., The Archaelogy of Ancient Indian Cities. R.S. Sharma, ‘Iron and 
Urbanization in the Ganga Valley’, IHR, I, 1974, pp. 95-103 continues his thrust 
on technological factors in the genesis of second urbanization. 
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instrumental in sustaining the specialist craftsmen, traders, rulers 
and administrators located in non-rural spaces. The ruler and his 
administrators are likely to have required certain luxury or prestige 
goods, not always locally available. The procurement of such 
objects for the ruling and the new rich sections of the society 
would encourage the development of trade and market places. 
The north Indian plains offering little natural barriers was 
particularly conducive to movements of merchants, commodities 
and religious leaders alike. A large number of urban centres of 
sixth-fifth century B.c. were known for the convergence of not 
only of important trade routes, but combinations of political, 
economic and religious functions. The emergence of urban centres 
and territorial states are therefore seen as coeval and interrelated 
processes, both witnesses to the transformation of the north Indian 
society from a relatively simpler stage to a more complex pattern. 
It is hardly surprising that new cultural traits, especially the rise 
of Buddhism and Jainism, are closely associated with these 
changes in political and socio-economic conditions”. The much 
cherished notion that the Buddha was highly critical of the four 
varna system and he sought to establish an egalitarian society 
has recently been considerably modified. The Buddha's stand 
against the ritual superiority of the priestly bráhmana community 
is well documented. By proclaiming that one did not become a 
brahmana by the mere fact of one’s birth (na jaccā hoti bamhana), 
the Buddha seems to have challenged the importance of birth as 
the principal determinant of one’s varna status in the society. 
Studies of the Pali literature suggest that the Buddha was against 
differentiation of jati and varna within the samgha, but he 


22. Romila Thapar, From Lineage to State, Delhi, 1984; ibid., “The First Millennium 
BC in Northern India’ in Romila Thapar ed., Recent Perspectives of Early Indian 
History, Bombay, 1995, pp. 80-141; F.R. Allchin et al., op.cit.; Ranabir Chakravarti, 
‘Early Historical India: A Study in Its Matrial Milieu’, in Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya 
ed., History of Science and Technology in Ancient India, II, Calcutta, 1991, pp. 
305-50. Pataliputra, however, had not yet reached its preeminent position as the 
premier city and political centre during the time of the Buddha, The Buddha found it 
to be a promising trade centre (putabhedana) and prophesied its future greatness. 
Already by the time of AjataSatru’s reign Pataligama, as it was known, was fortified. 
See Ranabir Chakravarti, ‘The Putabhedena as a Centre of Trade in Early India’, 
South Asian Studies, 12, 1996, pp. 33-38. 
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recognized that the society outside the sarngha was more complex 
and a divided one. Enquiries of late show the Buddha's stressing 
on the purity of blood and descent, on the precedence of the 
khattiya over the brahmana and dividing the society into two 
broad groups, viz. ukkattha (excellent—khattiya, bráhmana and 
gahapati—following excellent profession or kamma and excellent 
crafts or sippa) and hina (inferior—candala, nesáda, vena, 
pukkusa, rathakara, following hina kammas and hina sippas). 
The significant point that emerges from these studies is that the 
Buddhist texts took into account the importance of material 
conditions, actual status and political position of a person to 
determine his social position which was not judged merely in 
terms of his birth or ritual status?. 


IX 


Our understanding of India's past becomes clearer since the last 
quarter of the fourth century B.c. This marks the spread of the 
growing power of Magadha (one of the mahajanapadas in the 
age of the Buddha) over north India and then over greater parts 
of the subcontinent. Magadhan supremacy reached its zenith 
during the Maurya rule and especially during the reign of A$oka 
(c. 272-233 B.c.), the greatest of the Maurya rulers. The Maurya 
epoch is one of the well worked out phases in early Indian history 
mainly because of the availability of larger number of sources. 
The historian of Mauryan India is in a position to use the accounts 
of Megasthenes (now lost and preserved only in later excerpts 
and summaries), the Arthasastra of Kautilya, rich details of 
Aéoka’s inscriptions, the legends concerning A$oka in Buddhist 
texts (though later in date), art historical and field archaeological 
materials. There has been interesting changes in the attitudes and 
thrusts of the historians with regard to the selection of sources 
for the Maurya history. The previous dependence of the historian 
on the Kautiliya Arthasastra as the primary source has somewhat 


23. we op. cit.; Uma Chakravarti, Social Dimensions of Early Buddhism, Delhi, 
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lessened in recent times. A statistical analysis of the text was 
undertaken by Trautmann. The text now appears to have taken 
its present shape around third century A.D. and cannot be attributed 
to a single author and a single period. While this would pose 
some difficulties in using the materials of this famous treatise on 
polity for the Maurya times straightway, the earliest sections of 
the text (Adhyaksapracara) have been assigned to the third century 
B.C, i.e. more or less coeval with the Maurya times. The utilization 
of the Arthaéastra for the Maurya times is limited to its earliest 
sections mentioned above”. The differences in the summary of 
and excerpts from Megasthenes’ Indica, which was after all 
written by the Greek ambassador out of his impressions of the 
Maurya realm, have also raised some doubts about its reliability 
as a source of primary importance. 

On the other hand, our knowledge about the realm during 
A&oka's reign has definitely advanced because of the discovery 
of many new edicts which still remain the earliest known written 
documents in India. New versions of his Minor Rock Edicts 
(MREs) and Rock Edicts (REs) have thrown new lights on the 
Maurya times. The most spectacular evidence is found in ASoka’s 
edicts in Greek, Aramaic and? Graeco-Aramaic (bilingual) 
languages and scripts, found from Afghanistan (two Aramaic 
edicts from Laghman, one stone tablet from Pul-i-Darunta, 
Graeco-Aramaic bilingual record from Shar-i-Kuna, a Greek and 
an Aramaic edict from Kandahar) and Taxila in Pakistan”. The 
very find spots of the edicts are clear indicators of the vastness 
Maurya realm which Asoka himself recognised as mahalaka or 
extensive. The discovery of the Greek and Aramaic edicts of 
Aéoka from Afghanistan and Taxila leaves little room for doubt 


24. The critical edition of the text is prepared by R.P. Kangle, Kautiliya Arthasastra, in 
three parts, Bombay, 1965-1972; T.R. Trautmann, Kautilya and the Arthasástra—A 
Statistical Investigation of the Authorship and Evolution of the Text, Leiden, 1971. 

25. D.C Sircar, Asokan Studies, Calcutta, 1979 contains the texts and commentaries of 
recently found MRES in India; for a list of. 'ASoka's edicts, see K.R. Norman and F.R. 
Allchin, ‘A Guide to ASoka’s Inscriptions’, South Asian Studies, 1, 1985, pp. 43- 
50. B.N. Mukherjee, Studies in the Aramaic Edicts of Asoka, Calcutta, 1983 takes 
into consideration Aramaic, Greek and Graeco-Aramaic records. 
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that Asoka retained the control over Arachosia, Paropanisadae 
and Gedrosia which had earlier been ceded to the Maurya ruler 
Candragupta by Seleucus in c. 301 B.c. 

The wide range of A$oka's edicts, mostly addressed in first 
person directly to his subjects and/or his officers, however speaks 
of diversity in the contents of these inscriptions. These cannot 
but give an impression that the edicts probably had a master or 
central draft, prepared by the emperor himself at Pataliputra; these 
were later adopted, extended and abridged by provincial and local 
authorities, according to the local needs but within the broad 
framework of the central drafts of the edicts. This is once again 
corroborated by the emperor's own classification of his edicts as 
vistata (extended), majhima (medium size) and samkhita (short 
or abridged). The Greek and Aramaic edicts were partly 
translations, transliterations, explanations and also summaries of 
Aśoka’s ideas and ideals found in his Prakrit inscriptions written 
in Brahmi and Kharosti. 


An Account of a Royal Road in an ASokan Edict 


Though the Maurya realm was nearly pan-Indian in extent and 
must have been beset with próblems of contacts, the dispersal 
and distribution of Asoka's edicts are clear pointers to a network 
of communications and interconnections within the empire. One 
of the edicts at Laghman, carved on rock informs us: 

In the month [of] Elul (Ululu) [of] the year 16 king Priyadar$i 
scattered abundantly (i.e. dispersed) [and] pushed out of (or expelled 
from) the prosperous [population] [those who] rush [after] what is 
hunting of fishes and creatures [and] the lovers of what (i.e. which) is 
worthless (or empty) work. 500 (?) ‘bows’ [measure] this mountain 
named "hwty. This road [is] Krpty (karapathi), [so] it is said. Towards 
the garden [the distance is ] 300 [bows]. Trt' is [from] here 13 [bows]. 
The height [of the mountain] is 200 ['bows'] [or Trt’] is [from ] here 
13 [bows] in addition to 200 [bows]. The scribe... with (i.e. together 


26. The importance of the Aramaic and Greek edicts unfortunately has not been duly 
weighed in G. Bongard-Levin, Mauryan India, Delhi, 1985. The two Laghman edicts 
are, however, included in K.G. Krishnan, Uttankita Vidyaranya Sanskrit Epigraph 
Series, vol. II, Mysore, 1989. 
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with) W'Su the judge [and] the pure [one]. Whsu, the dispenser of 
meritorious work, the governor, the pure [one] [and] (settler of guilt 
and punishment ?).25 

B.N. Mukherjee, Studies in the Aramaic Edicts of Asoka, p. 14. 

The Aramaic edict has certain contents which do not figure in 
most of the inscriptions of ASoka. Its unusual message led us to 
select it for a quotation. If read in combination with another similar 
ASokan edict at Laghman, the above quote speaks of a royal road 
(karapathi, i.e. rajapatha) and officers entrusted with its 
maintenance which was considered dispensing a meritorious work 
(purtabaga). The names of places and distances mentioned in the 
Laghman edicts amply bear it out that these were direction signals 
and distance posts. The Laghman edicts provide a striking 
corroboration of the accounts of Eratosthenes (an elder 
contemporary of Asoka) on a Maurya royal road connecting west 
Asia with Palimbothra or Pataliputra. The impressions of the 
Classical authors that the Mauryas looked after proper 
maintenance of road network and erected direction giving signals 
and distance recorders are also strikingly confirmed. 

The Aramaic records also make it clear that the dating method 
in the Asokan inscriptions was in the expired year counted from 
the date of ASoka's consecration. 

Recent additions to our knowledge about Asoka’s edicts have 
been instrumental in the historian's fresh evaluation of the nature 
of the Maurya state. The much cherished notion of a monolithic 
politico-administrative organization of the Maurya realm, 
constructed largely on the Arthasastra tradition has lately 
undergone significant changes and modifications. The Maurya 
empire is now perceived to have consisted of three units: the 
metropolitan area around Magadha, the core area embracing the 
territories of the erstwhile mahajanapadas now incorporated into 
the Maurya empire and outlying areas. That there were unevenness 
and imbalances in the socio-economic, political and cultural 
developments in these dispersed zones have now been taken into 
consideration. The image of the Maurya empire as an ancient 
welfare state is questioned, as there was little change in the 
material conditions in the Deccan in spite of the prolonged Maurya 
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occupation. In fact, the Maurya rulers seem to have been primarily 
interested in the mineral resources of the Deccan and appropriation 
of these resources to enrich the metropolitan area? 

The discovery of new ASokan edicts from Aharaura (near 
Chunar in UP) and Panguraria in MP, in addition to the previously 
discovered edicts from Rupnath near Jubbalpur and Sanchi, points 
to the importance of central India to the Maurya rulers with 
their base in Magadha, as the area must have provided the vital 
linkage with both western India and the Deccan. 


A Provincial Unit and A Maurya Prince in an ASokan Minor 
Rock Edict 


The king named PriyadarSin [speaks] to Kumara Samba from [his] 
march [of pilgrimage] to Upunitha-vihára (or Opunitha-vihara) in 

Manema-deSa. 
[This] declaration [was issued by me when I was] on a tour [of 
pilgrimage and stayed away from the capital for] 256 [nights, i.e. days]. 
D.C. Sircar, Asokan Edicts, Calcutta, 1979, p. 102. 


This edict from Panguraria informs us for the first time the 
name of Samba, a kumára or prince of the blood royal, in charge 
of ManemadeSa. This is-not only a new information, but prompted 
a fresh look at the structure of the empire. The previous notion 
that it had a neat organization of four provincial centres in almost 
four cardinal directions, viz. Taksasila (north), Ujjaiyni (west), 
Tosali (east) and Suvarnagiri (south) under kumáras or provincial 
governors of Maurya descent (known from A&oka's edicts from 
Dhauli and Jaugada in Orissa) has been replaced with that of a 


27. Romila Thapar, The Mauryas Revisited, Calcutta, 1987 not only suggests new 
approaches to the study of the Maurya empire, but also shows how much change has 
taken place in her own perception of the Mauryan age cf. her Agoka and the Decline 
of the Mauryas, London, 1961. A number of Asokan edicts are actually found from 
around the diamond and gold mining areas in the Deccan where mining activities 
started before the coming of the Mauryas. See in this context, F.R. Allchin, ‘Upon 
the Antiquity of Gold Mining in Ancient India, Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient (hereinafter JESHO), IV, 1962, pp. 195-216. That the Maurya 


suggested by A.K. Biswas and Sulekha B uf Mí x x 
India, Delhi, in two volumes, 1995. iswas, Metals inerals in Ancient 
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larger number of provinces. It has also been argued that the image 
of constant control and intervention of the central authority in 
the affairs of provincial and local/district level administration has 
to be revised in terms of a less centralized polity with considerable 
autonomy to provincial administrators. The central authority’s 
presence is suggested to have been strongly felt in the newly 
conquered Kalinga area and the provisions in the two sets of REs, 
according to this perception, were not applicable to the entire 
area of the empire. The fresh documents and new studies into the 
existing Asokan records have, in short, encouraged the stance 
that the Maurya empire was not a unitary state as it had earlier 
been argued for. This new perspective of the structure of the 
Maurya state, however fresh and exciting to the historian, has 
recently been questioned with the discovery of an edict of ASoka 
from Sannathi, Gulbarga district, Karnataka. The important point 
is that this edict is the same as the edict from ancient Kalinga 
(i.e. Dhauli and Jaugada). It was generally believed that the edicts 
from Kalinga were of special nature, meant specifically for 
Kalinga where ASoka deliberately did not issue REXIII, as it gave 
a vivid account of the massacre in Kalinga. This explains the 
coinage of the expressions as Separate Rock Edicts, Kalinga 
Edicts, Separate Kalinga Edicts etc. The discovery of the record 
from Sannathi now puts beyond controversy that the statements 
made and certain measures taken by A$oka were not merely 
applicable to Kalinga, but were meant for the realm in general”. 
Fresh doubts and debates have arisen with regard to the portrayal 
of the Maurya empire as one without a high degree of 
centralisation. The Maurya empire may not have been unitary in, 
character and was neither a welfare state; but in spite of the 
evidence of unevenness and imbalances in the realm, the 
inclination towards centripetality cannot be lost sight of. The 
centripetal. tendencies appear to have been advantageous to the 


28. G. Bongard-Levin, op. cit.; G. Fussman, *Central and Provincial Adminsitration in 
Ancient India; The Problem of the Maurya Empire’, JHR, XI, 1987-88, pp. 43-72, 

29. K.V. Ramesh, ‘The Asokan Inscriptions at Sannathi’, IHR, XI, 1987-88, pp. 36-42. 
D.C. Sircar, therefore, is justified to insist on the labeling of the Kalinga edicts as 
REs XV and XVI, much before the discovery of the edict from Sannathi. 
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metropolitan area of the realm. 

The creation and integration of the empire for nearly one 
hundred thirty seven years were accomplished by aggressive 
designs and a firm administrative system further strengthened by 
ASoka’s ideology of Dhamma. The Greek and Aramaic records 
have thrown significant light on this aspect. ASoka’s leanings to 
Buddhism is well recorded in his Prakrit edicts which often led 
scholars to label ASoka’s Dhamma as Buddhism and Aśoka as a 
Buddhist king. This simplistic correlation has to be set aside, as 
in the Greek edicts the term Dhamma is translated as Eu'sebeia 
or Doctrine of Peity (edict form Shar-i-Kuna). The same term is 
translated into Aramaic as Qiyt (Truth) and Data (Law) 
respectively in the Shar-i-Kuna and the Taxila Pillar edicts”. That 
Asoka proclaimed Dhamma/Eu'sebeia/QXyl/Data when ten years 
since his consecration were completed is explicitly stated in these 
documents. ASoka’s Dhamma cannot therefore be equated with 
Buddhism or with any sectarianism. Historians now more or less 
agree that Dhamma highlighted a broad social and ethical code 
of conduct, acceptable to—and cutting across the socio-economic, 
political and cultural differences among—diverse communities 
in the vast Maurya realm. Dhamma thus appears to have been 

“too broad to be treated from a sectarian approach. The role of the 
Dhamma ideology for integrating the huge Maurya empire has 
been well driven home. The message of Dhamma was propagated 
in Aramaic and Greek in the north-western borderland of the 
subcontinent, implying thereby that linguistic and associated 
cultural issues of that region were taken into consideration by 

, the Maurya emperor probably with a view to facilitating their 
coalescence into the Indian material and political milieu. On the 
other hand, the emperor chose to issue a large number of edicts 
in Prakrit in Brahmi script for areas in the Deccan which must 
have been better acquainted with Dravidian languages. The use 
of Prakrit in A$oka's inscriptions from the Deccan may be seen 
as an intrusive element, imposed by the apex political authority 
to ensure its firm control over the distant southern regior!, 


30. B.N. Mukherjee, Studies in the Aramaic Edicts of Asoka, pp. 32-35 and 23-28. 
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. . . In the eighth year of his reign Piodasses overwhelmed Kalinga. 
One hundred and fifty thousand persons were captured and deported, a 
hundred thousand others were killed and about as many died. From that 
time on he was overcome by piety and compassion, and it weighed on 
his mind. Just as he had given orders to abstain from [consuming] living 
beings, he has been zealous in organizing piety. And this took with him 
more grief; the brahmanas and $ramanas and all others who lived there 
[in Kalinga] practising piety,—those who lived there had to mind the 
king's interests, to revere and respect master[s], fathers and mothers, to 
love and refrain from deceiving friends and companions, to treat as 
gently as possible slaves and servants,— if, of all those who thus behaved 
someone died or was deported, this too others felt as a personal sorrow, 
and the king was deeply afflicted thereby. . . 

D. Schlumberger, trn., El, XXXVII, pp. 194-95. 


The Kandahar Greek edict, the contents of which have considerable 
similarities with and correspondence to REs XII and XIII, enlists the 
virtues to be inculcated by people for practising Eu’sebeia, i.e. Dhamma. 
One of the virtues is “to mind ( or have in mind) the king’s interests (or 
profits)”. This is said to have been an elucidation and elaboration of the 
concept of didbhatita (drdhabhaktita) or firm devotion, found in the 
Prakrit RE XIII. This has led to the inference that ASoka's Dhamma, 
therefore, had in it a political element too. The emperor demanded from 
his subjects the devotion to the king’s interest, i.e. to the king himself; 
the ruler, in his turn, would act like a father to his subjects. That Dhamma 
had a political purpose, apart from upholding a broad social and moral 
code of conduct, has added a new perspective to the studies of the 
Maurya times”. 


31. The point that Dhamma was an ethical and moral code of conduct was first made in 
K.A. Nilakantha Sastri ed., The Age of the Nandas and the Mauryas, Calcutta, 1952, 
The cue was taken, elaborated and refined by Romila Thapar, Aśoka and the Decline 
of the Mauryas; ibid., The Mauryas Revisited, ibid., ‘The State as Empire’ in H. 
Claesen and Peter Skalnik eds., The Early State, The Hague, 1981, pp. 409-26. 

32. BN. Mukherjee, Sutdies in the Aramaic Edicts of ASoka, pp. 35-39 and 52ff. Also 
see PHAI, Commentary, pp. 617-43. 
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Consolidation and Confrontation 


The collapse of the mighty Maurya empire in the first quarter of 
the second century B.C. ushered in a phase in ancient Indian 
political history that is marked with the end of the political 
paramountcy of a single power over the greater parts of the 
subcontinent and the arrival and consolidation of several foreign 
powers (e.g. the Bactrian Greeks, the Indo-Greeks, the Sakas, 
the Pahlavas and the Kusánas) in the subcontinent. The fall of 
the Maurya empire and the series of incursions from the north- 
west had previously influenced many historians to consider this 
as a dark age. This stance has gradually been discarded, especially 
since the 1960s. Politically speaking , the downfall of the Maurya 
power did not signal any catastrophe, as the process of the 
formation of states continued unabated and spread in a noticeable 
manner to the Deccan. This is perceived as the advent of 
‘secondary’ states more or less after the pattern of the formation 
of the ‘primary’ state first experienced in the Ganga valley during 
the sixth-fifth centuries B.c. One may also discern the fruitful 
dialogues between the historian of early India and political 
anthropologists in the Study of the state in ancient India”. 
Repeated external invasions may have brought loss of life and 
property and some political uncertainties. But the subcontinent 
in general came into closer contacts with the west and that bore 
some fruits in socio-economic and cultural life. In material culture 
the period spanning from c. 200 p.c. to A.D. 300 shows remarkable 
development of agriculture and irrigation, diversification of crafts 
and spectacular growth of trade (especially external contacts) 
and increasing use of coins. These five hundred years are 
especially noted for the proliferation of urban centres in virtually 
over the entire subcontinent, The second urbanization reached its 
‘peak during this phase. The spread of the state society and urban 


eee ee ne 
33. Lawrence Krader, The Formation of the. State, New Jersey, 1968; H.J.M. Claessen 
and P. Skalnik eds., The Study of the State, The Hague, 1981. 
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development seem to have taken place simultaneously and inan 
interrelated manner. 

Among the external powers reaching the subcontinent through 
its north-western borderlands, the Bactrian Greek rulers— 
originally subservient to the Seleucid house in West Asia—were 
the earliest to invade India, coinciding almost with the eclipse of 
the Maurya empire in c. 187 B.C. The Greek presence in the north- 
western borderlands of the subcontinent is best illustrated by the 
excavation of a Hellenistic town at Aikhanoum on the Oxus in 
Afghanistan™, The seventh session of excavation at Ai Khanoum 
brought to light 682 coins in 1970 of which 676 punch-marked 
coins. Of particular significance are six coins issued by the Greek 
king Agathocles (reign period. 180-165 B.C.).Made of bronze, 
these rectangular coins weigh from 2.33 to 3.307 grams. The 
obverse legend in Greek reads: BAZIAEOZ and 
AVA®OKAEOYE. 

l. The reverse legend is inscribed in Prakrit language and 
Brahmi script of Indian origin, reading r. Rajane and 
1, Agathukleyasa. 

But the remarkable aspect of these coins lies in what constitutes the 
Obverse and Reverse Types. According to Bernard, the Obverse and 
the reverse show two masculine personages standing to front, ideally 
dressed in an Indian “Pagne (dhoti)" enveloping the thighs up to just 
below the knees, and the “Chale (uttariya)” attached to the shoulders or 
where the arm bends and falling in front of the body to the waist in 
deep curve showing a bare chest, and adorned with large earrings. They 
wear strange half-boots, having curved sole-ends and a head-gear, which 
is a kind of a helmet, the cap of which is adorned with two floating 
ribbons, surmounted by an immense transversal “aigrette”. One of these 
personages carries a chakra and pear-shaped vase (mandala), while 
the other carries a gada and a strange instrument in the form of a 
‘manche’ which ends with a double ‘crochet’ making a ‘Z’ shape which 
is somewhat between an anku£a and a hala. Both figures have swords 


34. P. Bernard etal., Fouilles d’ Ai Khanoum I (Campagnes 1965-8) rapport preliminaire, 
2 vols. (MDAFA, XXI), Paris, 1973; ibid., Fouilles d' Ai Khanoum IL- VII, (MDAFA, 
XXVI-XXXD), Paris 1973, 1983-87. The site has yielded, among other things, an - 
Aristotelian literary text and stone inscriptions in Greek, a gymnasium and an 
amphetheatre and numerous figures of Greek divinities. 
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hanging on across-belt, in a long sheath. 
A.K. Narain, *The Two Hindu Divinities on the Coins of 
Agathocles from Ai-Khanum’, Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India, XXXV, 1973, pp.73—77; quotation from p. 76. 


The figure having a cakra or wheel has been identified with 
that of Visnu, ie. Vasudeva Krsna. The second figure carrying a 
musala and a hala can definitely be equated with Balarama, the 
elder brother of Krsna. Here are thus seen the earliest iconic 
representation of Krsna and Balaràma?. The bilingual and 
biscriptual coins of a Greek ruler, having in the reverse images 
of two well known Indian deities, speak eloquently of the close 
cultural ties between the north-western borderland (considerably 
receiving Hellenistic cultural traits) with Indian mainland. 

The intensity and regularity of human contacts, immensely 
enriching South Asian, Central Asian and West Asian cultural 
traditions, is well recorded in the study of the Gandhàra art which 
has continued to attract international attention. The Hellenistic 
elements and Indian Buddhist elements in this art tradition are 
familiar to the art historian. Recent studies would further indicate 
the presence of West Asiatic, especially Iranian elements, and 
also Central Asian tribal elements. That Buddhism was one of 
the principal spirits in the formation of the Gandhara art cannot 
be challenged; but in recent years the importance of brahmanical 
and non-Buddhist icons in the Gandhára art has also been 
effectively recognized’ 

The Pak-German expeditions in the Karakorum highway in 
the areas of Chitral, Gilgit, Skardu have established beyond 
dispute the existence of human records, mostly in the form of 


35, Interestingly enough, a female figure, “stepping to left, Wearing oriental dress and 
holding a flower” on the obverse ofa Copper coin bearing the name of king Agathocles 
both in Greek and Prakrit (the latter inscribed in Brahmi), is identified with Subhadrà, 
the sister of Balarama and Krsna. See, Elizabeth Errington and Joe Cribb with 
Maggie Claringbull eds., The Crossroads of Asia, Transformation in Image and 
Symbol, Cambridge, 1992, p. 61 (item 21). 

36. M. Taddei, ‘A New Early Saiva Image from Gandhara’ in J. Scotsman and M. Taddei 
eds., South Asian Archaeology (hereinafter $44), 1983, Naples , 1985: 615-28; 
ibid., *Non-Buddhist Deities in Gandharan Art Some New Evidence’, in M. Yaldiz 
ed., Investigating Indian Art, Berlin, 1987, pp. 349-62, 
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rock paintings and rock engravings along with inscriptions in 
Kharosti. The area has further revealed inscriptions in Sogdian 
and Chinese. It may now be concluded that the area of the present 
Karakorum highway, covering in it what the ancient Chinese 
accounts described the Chi-pin route, provided a highly hazardous 
but a convenient short cut to Central Asia. The presence of horse 
dealers is clearly betrayed in numerous representations of horses 
(especially the one at Thalpan) and men in Central Asian dress 
bringing horses. The growing popularity of Buddhism can hardly 
go unnoticed in a number of representations of stupa and in a 
few Buddha images. The structure of the stupa is apparently itself 
an object of veneration and is occasionally painted on the rock- 
surface as having human limbs? . 

The principal force of South Asia’s growing intimate contacts 
with Central and West Asia perhaps lies in the movement of 
nomadic and warlike Central Asian tribes in the early part of the 
second century B.c. Ancient Chinese texts inform us about the 
Hsiung nu (later known as Huns or the Hünas), the Sek (the Sakas, 
also generally called in the Classical texts as the Scythians) and 
the Yiieh-chihs, Clashes among them generally resulted in the 
westward migration of these warlike groups, especially the Sakas 
and the Yiieh-chihs, to Bactria in north-eastern Afghanistan, 
noted for its agricultural prosperity, irrigational canals, availability 
of Siberian gold and perhaps, most significantly for having a 
centre of overland international trade at its capital, Bactra ( mod. 
Mazar-i-Shariff). The Saka inroads into this area led to the 
overthrow of the Greek kingdom; but the Sakas themselves were 
subsequently routed by the Yüeh-chihs or more precisely, the Ta 
Yiieh chih (the Great Yüeh chih). Chinese chronicles enable us 
to appreciate how one of the five clans (yabgu) belonging to the 
Ta Yiieh-chih tribe, namely Kuei-shuang became the master of 
Ta-hsia (eastern part of Bactria) and then later conquered the 


37. Among several publications on this exciting subject, mention may be made of 
AH. Dani, Chilas, A City of the Nanga Parvat, Islamabad, 1984; K. Jettmar ed., 
Antiquities from Northern Pakistan, Munich, 1988. The readings of many Kharosti 
inscriptions by Dani have been criticized and improved upon by G. Fussman in 
Jettmar's volumes. 
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whole of Bactria, including its capital, Bactra. The expansionist 
attitudes of the early Kuei-shuang rulers is evident from their 
occupation of territories to the north of the Oxus during the reign 
of the first ruler, Miaos. This paved the way for the emergence 
and development of one of the great political powers, namely the 
Kusàánas. At the height of their power, the Kusana rulers ruled 
over vast areas in Central Asia, Afghanistan, Pakistan and greater 
parts of north India. Studies of the Kusánas by Indian historians 
prior to the 1960s did recognize that they originated in Central 
Asia, but assumed that they were an Indian power subsequently 
extending into extra-Indian territories. This perspective has 
undergone significant changes as the very core area of the Kusana 
realm is now sought not in India, but in Bactria from where they 
expanded into northern and north-western parts of the 
subcontinent. The loss of Bactria to the Sasanid ruler, Shapur I 
in 262 A.D. virtually signalled the beginning of the end of the 
mighty Kusana empire”. 

The Kusána empire was certainly among the most powerful 
political entities of the-then world (others being the Roman empire 
in the West, the Arsacid or the Imperial Parthian empire in Iran 
and China under the Han dynasty). The formation of this empire 
from a nomadic background has naturally demanded scholarly 
attention all over the world. There are a number of major debates 
in the Kusana studies, one of them being the genealogy and 
chronology of Kusana rulers. This is closely associated with the 
protracted debates regarding the beginning of the Saka era, 
generally held to have been initiated by Kaniska I, the greatest 
of the Kusana emperors. A sea-change in the Kusàna studies is 
in the offing with the recent discovery of a Bactrian inscription 
(Bactrian being a Middle Iranian language written in Greek script, 
used regularly on the Kusana coins from the time of Kaniska I 
onwards; the name Bactrian was coined by W. B. Henning in 
course of his famous study of Kaniska’s inscription from 
Surkhkotal, Afghanistan). The inscription carved on a whitish 
38. B.N. Mukherjee, The Rise and Fall of the Kushana Empire, Calcutta, 1988 is not 


only extremely rich in source materials, but highlights the importance of Bactria in 
the growth and eclipse of the Kusana power, 
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limestone (90 cm wide, 50 cm high and 25 cm thick) seems to 
have been originally found from Rabatak (lat. 36.09 N. and long. 
68.24 E) in Afghanistan, was issued by Kaniska in the first year 
of his reign. This record of 23 lines is the earliest one of Kaniska. 


New Bactrian Inscrption on the Extent of Kaniska I's Empire 


. . . of the great salvation, Kanishka the Kushan, the righteous, the just, 
the autocrat, the god worthy of worship, who has obtained the kingship 
from Nana and from all the gods, who has *inaugurated the year one as 
the gods pleased. And he *issued a Greek *edict (and ) then he put it 
into Aryan. In the year one it has been proclaimed unto India, unto the 
*whole realm of the *kshatriyas, that (as for) them—both the (city of) 
... and the (city of) Saketa, and the (city of ) Kausambi, and the (city of) 
Pataliputra, as far as the (city of) Sri-Campa—whatever rulers and other 
*important persons (they might have) he had submitted to (his ) will, 
and he had submitted all India to (his ) will. 

The inscription speaks of the maximum extent of the Kusana 
empire, as far east as Campa near Bhagalpur. The incorporation 
of Campa, Pataliputra and Saketa into the Kusana empire, is for 
the first time recorded in a Kusána inscription. It must be stated 
here that the remarkable expansion of the Kugána power to the 
east of Varanasi was in fact a short-lived one. None of the 
successors of Kaniska I is known to have wielded any direct 
authority over areas to the east of Mathura. 


Establishment of a Kusana Dynastic Sanctuary by Kaniska 


Then king Kanishka gave orders to Shafar the karalrang *at this . . . to 
make the sanctuary which is called B . . . ab, in the *plain of Ka..., for 
these gods, (of) whom the. . . *glorious Umma leads the *service here, 
(namely:) the *lady Nana and the *lady Umma, Aurmzd, the Gracious 
one, Sroshard, Narasa, (and) Mihr. And he *likewise gave orders to 
make images of these gods who are written above, and he gave orders 
to make (them) for these kings: for King Kujula Kadphises (his) great 
grandfather, and for King Vima Taktu (his) grandfather, and for King 
Vima Kadphises (his) father, and *also for himself, King Kanishka. 
Then, as the king of kings, the devaputra . . . had given orders to do, 
Shafar the karalrang made this sanctuary. [ Then . . .] the karalrang, 
and Shafar the karalrang, and Nukunzuk [led ] the worship [according 
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to ] the (king's) command. (As for) * these gods who are written here 
— may they [keep] the king of kings, Kanishka the Kushan, for ever 
healthy, secure, (and) victorious. And [when] the devaputra, the ruler 
of all India from the year one to the year *one *thousand, had *founded 


the sanctuary in the year one, then *also to the... year... A 
according to the king’s command, (and) it was given also to the . . ., 
(and) it was given also to the . .. (and) also to... ...the king gave 


an *endowments to the gods, and... (traces only). 


Nicholas Sims-Williams and Joe Cribb, ‘A New Bactrian 
Inscription of Kanishka the Great’, Silk Road Art and 
Archaeology, 4, 1995/96, pp. 75-142; quotation from pp. 77-81. 


This longest and perhaps the most important Kusana 
inscription so far known, sets to rest some of the major debates 
and issues in the Kusana political history. That Kaniska was a 
direct descendant of the line starting from Kujula Kadphises is 
established; there was no ‘Kadphises? group of rulers, separate 
from the so-called ‘Kaniska’ group of rulers. Kaniska, genea- 
logically at least, was the fourth among the Kusánas rulers. The 
era was certainly introduced by Kaniska himself and none else, 
though its exact correspondence to the year in Christian era still 
remains unsolved. 


39. A fresh reading of the said inscription is made by B.N. Mukherjee, IMB, XXXV, 
1995 (actually published in 1998). Though Mukherjee recognizes that the inscription 
was "well edited" by Nicholas Sims-Williams and that Sims-Williams' reading and 
translation haye “proved beyond doubt the extra-ordinary importance of the epigraph 
to the study of Kushana history”, his “attempts can still be improved upon” (chapter 
1, Introduction). A major difference in Mukherjee's editing is seen in his reading of 
the name of one Saddashkana (=Sadashkana) as the son of. Kujula Kadphises instead 
of one Vima Taktu as the son of Kujula, as read by Sims-Williams and J. Cribb. In 
fact, one Sadaskana who was said to have been a Son of Kujula, figures in another 
Kharosti inscription. See in this Context, H.W. Bailey, ‘A Kharostri Inscription of 
King Senavarma of Odi’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1980, BN. Mukherjee further proposes to read the name of the city Ozeno/ 
Ozene (= Ujjaiyini) as being included in the empire of Kaniska I. The identifications 
of Campa and Saketa were first Suggested by the present contributor. Mukherjee 
also reads the name Koonadiano (=Kaundinya, i.e. Kaundinyapura on the Wardha 


the Vidarbha region. “Kanishka I did not express the content of the text first in a 
Greek edict and then in an Aryan (Bacrtian) inscription, as thought by N. Sims- 
Williams. Kanishka I actually discontinued the official use Of Greek and replaced it 
for the purpose by Bactrian”, B.N. Mukherjee ibid., p.17. 
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The record under review is, in short, a mine of information on 
the religious policy and attitudes of the Kusana kings. The Kusana 
practice of deifying the ruler, certainly after death and possibly 
even during his lifetime, is clearly demonstrated herein. The 
deified images of the Kusana kings were enshrined in dyanstic 
sanctuaries, or devakulas. The Rabatak inscription informs us 
about the construction of what would be the fifth devakula in 
the Kusána empire, the other four being located at Mat (near 
Mathura), Surkhkotal (in Afghanistan), Airtam ( in Tazakistan) 
and Dalverdjin-Tepe. The officer named Nukunzuku was also in 
service during Huviska's reign, as is evident from the Bactrian 
inscription at Surkhkotal*^. The penetration of foreign powers (the 
Sakas, the Pahlavas and definitely the Kusanas) from the north- 
west into the Ganga valley laid the foundation of the greater 
interactions between the north-west and the latter. A profound 
impact of this is seen in the spread of the Kharosti script", a 
major cultural trait of the north-west, in the Ganga valley and 
specially in the Gangetic delta. Chunar, not far away from 
Benares, has yielded a number of stand-stone column with Kharosti 
inscriptions, palaeographically assignable to the second century 
A.D. The discovery of a plaque with a Kharosti inscription, 
belonging to the third century A.D., from Kumarahar excavations 
(near Patna) long ago, thus assumes a special significance. But 
the most important evidence comes from Gangetic West Bengal. 


40. The temple, figuring in the Rabatak inscription and established under Kaniska's 
order, had the name, according to B. N. Mukherjee, Nana Bagolagno (or Bagalanga); 
see Mukherjee IMB, XXX, p. 15 and 18. For a study of the devakulas or dynastic 
shrines of the Kusáns, see J. M. Rosenfield, The Dynastic Arts of the Kusanas, 
Berkerly, 1967; the Kusána policy of projecting the ruler as a supra-mundane being, 
equivalent to a god, is best illustrated by the images of Kusana rulers with halo 
behind their heads in their numerous coins. See R.K Góbl, System und Chronologie 
der Munspragung des Kusanreiches, Vienna, 1984. 

41. The name ofthe script, more popularly spelt as Kharosthi, is found in the Lalitavistara 
of the first century A.D. in the form of Kharosti. The more or less contemporary 
Mahavastu Avadana names the same as Kharostri. Since the base of the name is 
attested to as Khara’s osta in a few sources, B. N. Mukherjee (IMB, XXV, 1990, p. 9) 
defines it as [Khara (kshathra) + ost-(ostat)+i], standing for.“empire-placed” or 
“empire-put”. It would therefore denote a script put or placed in the service of the 
empire. 
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Different areas in West Bengal—but mostly from lower West 
Bengal, in the districts of Midnapur, 24 Parganas (north) and 
24 Parganas (south)—have brought to light large number of small 
seals, sealings and potteries inscribed with Kharosti and Kharosti- 
Brahmi “mixed script", palaeographically assignable to the first 
four centuries of the Christian era. B.N. Mukherjee discerns a 
deliberate attempt to create a hybrid or rather a “mixed script” 
which he seeks to identify with what is labelled as Vimisritalipi 
(mixed script) in the contemporary Buddhist text Lalitavistara. 
The documents in mixed script from West Bengal are classified 
by him into i) personal badges, ii) royal and/or administrative 
seal, iii) traders’ identification tickets, iv) transport documents 
and/or sale licenses, v) seals of business communities, vi) religious 
tokens, vii) charms, viii) items of fine arts displaying pictures 
and descriptive labels, etc’. 


An Inscribed Kharosti-Brahmi Document on Agrarian 
Prosperity 


A terracotta, nearly circular object, bearing the impression of a 
round seal (diameter 4.1 cm), displays 

within a circular border a vessel containing stalks of grain; a conch 
and a taurine symbol are respectively on the upper right field and upper 
left field. A Kharosti-Brahmi inscription to be read from outside and 
from left to right is as follows: sasdhi(or dhe) dhi (or dhe) tha dhali 
(= Sasyadi-dhytasthali),meaning a vessel containing grains etc, On the 
reverse we can notice a groove, created probably by the insertion of a 
cord used for attaching the object to some consignment as an 
identification ticket. 


A Rich Agriculturist Known from a Kharosti-Brahmi 
Document 


From Chandraketugarh a nearly round (diameter .10 inch) 
terracotta object with the impression of a circular seal, displaying 
within aborder of dots the sign of svastika and a branch of a tree 


42. B.N. Mukherjee, Kharoshti and Kharoshti-Bráhmi Documents from West Bengal, 
India, IMB, XXV,1990, p. 11. 
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with flowers and above these an inscription in two lines and also 
a marginal legend. 
The first in the mixed script can be read as Kodihalika Karachugma 
(or Karaphagma). . . The inscription refers to Karachhugma or 
Karaphagma as one who has a crore of ploughmen [working under him]. 
The marginal legend, also in the Mixed Script, can be read from inside 
and left to right as Korisadha jethanatasya dhv(i)jade [va] rishitane, 
meaning of [the one who is] the conqueror of the lord of the elephant 
[and] submissive to the elders (or the chief actor); for [i.e. issued praying 
for] the continuation (or propagation) of the Brahmins, gods and ascetics. 


Representation of the Trappaga Type of Ship on a Kharosti- 
Brahmi Document 


Once again from Chandraketugarh a terracotta object, nearly round 
(diameter 2 cms) with an impression of a round seal, 
displays within a decorated circular border a masted ship, a svastika 
symbol and a marginal legend in Kharosti-Brahmi, written in two lines 
...as Tasvodadajana Hovaji. .. The legend may be translated as of 
[the ship of the class of ] Trapyaka, belonging to (i.e. owned by) the 
power conquering (i.e. powerful) Tasvodaja family.” 
B.N. Mukherjee, IMB, XXV, 1990: 
pp. 44-45, 46-47 and 47-48. 


These are only three specimens out of a catalogue of 65 
prepared by Mukherjee. The most remarkable aspect is the 
presence of people from the north-west with non-Indian names 
and dresses, displayed on the objects. There is little doubt about 
the cultural interactions between these north-westerners and the 
people of ancient Vanga. The profusion of seals/sealings etc. 
displaying stylized stocks of grain confirms agricultural prosperity 
in ancient Bengal. No less spectacular is the regular representations 
of various types of ships, boats and vessels. These unique 


43. Potsherds with Kharosti and Kharosti-Brahmi inscriptions have been recently 
reported from the excavations at Manikpatna near Chilka, Orissa and also on coins 
from Dvaravati and from excavations at Sembiran in South-east Asia. This may 
indicate further spread of Kharosti to coastal Kalinga and South-east Asia from the 
Bengal coast. See B.N. Mukherjee, ‘Trade and Coinage in Ancient Vañga and Kalinga, 
in Shyamalkanti Chakrabarti ed., Vinayatoshini, Calcutta, 1994. 
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documents bear eloquent testimonies of seafaring activities in the 
Bengal coast (with two excellent harbours at Tamralipata and 
Chandraketugarh). Several sea-going vessels are represented on 
the seals as having boxes or baskets of grain on them, implying 
thereby the transportation of grains from the Bengal coast by ships. 
A close examination of the seal from Chandraketugarh mentioning 
and displaying the trapyaka variety of ships (figuring also in the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea and the Jaina text Arigavijja) 
reveals that it also has a figure of horse on its right hand field. 
This is the earliest known depiction of the transportation of horses 
by ship from an Indian port“ . 


XI 


Agricultural prosperity is recorded from almost all over the 
subcontinent. The notable point is the emergence of the Deccan 
and South India to the stage of sedentary agriculture in the early 
historical times. This could have been a result of the penetration 
of north Indian material culture in trans-Vindhyan Indian regions 
during the Maurya times. The very name Dhanyakataka (rice 
bowl) as the famous urban and a cultural centre in the eastern 
Deccan attests to the spread of agriculture. D.D. Kosambi 
suggested on inscriptional evidence that the early historical period 
witnessed for the first time regular and.large scale coconut 
plantation in the western Deccan and northern Konkan. The far 
south, especially the Malabar coast under the Cera rulers, earned 
widespread admiration for its pepper not only in the Tamil Sangam 
texts , but also in the Periplus of the Erythraen Sea and the 
Naturalis Historia of Pliny. The improvement in agriculture could 
hardly have been possible without adequate irrigational support. 
The study of irrigation in the early historical times is generally 


from West Bengal is available in Ranabir Chakravarti, ‘Maritime Trade and Voyages 
in Ancient Bengal’, Journal of Ancient Indian History, XIX, 1992-93 (1996), 
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pursued on the basis epigraphic and literary materials. New lights on 
this point are occasionally thrown by field archaeological evidence. 
Attention may here be focused here on the site of Sringaverapura, 
near Allahabad, UP, where excavations have revealed in Period IV 
(c. 200 B.c-A.D.200) the remains of a large tank. 


The Hydraulic Project Discovered at Sringaverapura 


The tank was fed through a channel cut into the natural soil. It lay 
immediately outside the northern end of the tank and received the water 
from the Ganga through a nullah when the river was in spate. Through 
this feeding channel the Ganga water first got into two successive silting 
chambers, the exact outline of which yet remain to be determined. 
However it was noted that their bottom was much deeper than that of 
the tank proper. As a result, all the mud settled down in these chambers 
and clean water entered the tank. At the point of entry there was an arc- 
shaped structure made of kiln-burnt bricks through which water entered 
the tank, cascading over a flight of steps. . . 

The first unit of the tank from the intake side (called here Tank A) 
has a length of 34 m, width of about 13 m and depth of over 4 m. the 
full length of the second tank (Tank B) has not been ascertained so far. 
However, the available length so far is about 120 m. the width and the 
depth being 26 m and 7 m respectively. The two tanks were 
interconnected with a channel which measured about 5.30 m in length 
and 1.35 m. in width. Staircases have been provided at a number of 
places in Tank B. . . 

From the bed of Tank B terracotta figurines of Hāritī holding a child 
in the left lap were found which appear to have been ceremonially 
immersed in it. This would indicate that the tank was used for religious 
purposes as well, besides, of course, serving the prime need of water 
supply to the people. . . 

The first century B.C.—A.D. tank . . . is of course the most notable 
contribution of Sringaverapura to the early historical archaeology of 
the country. It is a monumental structure throwing much valuable light 
on the skill and foresight of Indian hydraulic engineers some two 
thousand years ago. 

B.B. Lal and K.N. Dikshit, ‘Sringaverapura, a Key Site in the 
Central Ganga Valley’, Puratattva, VIII, 1978, p. 4 and p. 7. 


45. The presence of actual hydraulic engineers (odayantrikas = udakayantrikas) is in 
fact recorded in a third century A.D. inscription from Nasik. 
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The period from c. 200 B.c. to A.D. 200 has been a favourite one 
for the historians of early Indian trade and urbanism. The brisk 
nature of trade in the subcontinent is clearly illustrated in 
indigenous literary texts, especially the Buddhist Jatakas. This is 
further supplemented by the evidence of the wide distribution of 
NBPW over greater parts of the subcontinent since the third 
century B.c. The availability of the NBPW in the Deccan and 
South India may be interpreted as intrusive elements from the 
north. The discovery of beads of precious and semi-precious 
stones far away from their places of origin is a further pointer to 
the communication and trade network. This is also the time when 
the subcontinent experienced a much greater degree of the use of 
coins (gold, silver and copper) than ever before. The understanding 
of trade during the post-Maurya period is nowadays not solely 
dependent on literary and epigraphic materials; the importance 
of field archaeological evidence has duly been recognized'5. It 
has also been cogently argued by combining field archaeological 
and epigraphic proofs that a close interaction between 
organizations of merchants and Buddhist monasteries, especially 
in the context of the Deccan, was beneficial to the burgeoning 
trade of this period”. 

But the most spectacular aspect of trade of this period was 
certainly India's role in international trade, mainly with the Roman 
empire and also with South-east Asia. The study of what is 
popularly called *Indo-Roman trade? is often based on literary 
evidence furnished by the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea‘, Pliny's 
Naturalis Historia and Geographike Huphegesis of Claudius 
Ptolemy. In the case of South India the evidence of the Tamil 


46. Nayanjot Lahiri, The Archaeology of Ancient Indain Trade Routes, Delhi, 1992. 

47. Himanshu Prabha Ray, Monastery and Guild: Commerce under the Satavahanas, 
Delhi, 1986; this was a point originally made by Kosambi who undertook several 
field trips along the famous Buddhist monasteries in the western Deccan and who 
probed into the nature of donations received by the monasteries. Also see Barbara 
Stoller Miller ed., The Powers of Art, Delhi, 1992 for a study of patronage to Buddhist 
institutions from various social groups including traders and mercantile organizations. 
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Sangam literature is further supplemented by the Classical texts 
stated above. A new dimension to the study of ‘Indo-Roman’ 
trade is offered by a papyrus document recording a loan contract 
by Roman merchants at the Indian port of Muziris in the Malabar 
coast. The much sought after quantified data on early maritime 
trade are provided by this extremely significant document. 


India’s Trade with the Roman World: A Loan Contract on a 
Papyrus 


Recto, Column 2 

.. . of your other agents and managers. And 

I will weigh and give to your cameleer another twenty talents for 
loading up for the road inland to Koptos, and 

I will convey [sc. the goods] inland through the desert under guard 
and under security to the public warehouse for receiving revenues at 
Koptos, and 

I will place [them] under your ownership and seal, or of your agents 
or whoever of them is present, until loading [them] aboard at the river, 
and 

I will load [them] aboard at the required time on the river on a boat 
that is sound, and 

I will convey [them] aboard at the required time on the river on a 
boat that is sound, and 

I will convey [them] downstream to the warehouse that receives the 
duty of one-fourth at Alexandria and I will similarly place[them] under 
your ownership and seal or of your agents, assuming all expenditures 
for the future from now to the payment of one-fourth—the charges for 
the conveyance through the desert and the charges of the boatmen and 
for my part of the other expenses. 

With regards to there being—if, on the occurrence of the date of 
repayment specified in the loan agreements at Muziris, I do not then 
rightfully pay off the aforementioned loan in my name—there then being 
to you or your agents or managers the choice and full power, at your 
discretion, to carry out an execution without due notification or 


summons. 


48. The publication of two English translations of the Periplus has certainly generated 
fresh enquiries into India’s participation in international maritime trade. See, G.W. 
B. Huntingford’s translation of the Periplus, London , 1980; also L. Casson trn., The 
Periplus Maris Erythraei, Princeton, 1989. 
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you will possess and own the aforementioned security and pay the 
duty of one-forth, and the remaining three-forths you will transfer to 
where you wish and sell, re-hypothecate, cede to another party, as you 
wish, 

and you will take measures for the items pledged as security in 
whatever way you wish, sell them for your own account at the then 
prevailing market price, and deduct and include in the reckoning 
whatever expenses occur on account of the aforementioned loan, with 
complete faith for such expenditures being extended to you and your 
agents or managers and there being no legal action against us [in this 
regard] in any way. With respect to [your] investment, any shortfall or 
overage [sc. as a result of the disposal of the security] is for my account, 
the debtor and mortgager . . . 

Verso, Column 2 

The abbreviation d. = drachman, m = Minas, and t. — talents (of 
weight when followed by m. of money when followed by d.) 

1-3 Gangetic nard, 60 containers, whose value (sc. for the one-forth 
customs duty payable at Alexandria), likewise, is being reckoned at 4500 
silver drachmas per container . . . 45t. 

4-10 ivory, sound condition, weighing 78t. 54 3/4 m. whose value 
(sc. for the one-forth customs duty), likewise, is being reckoned on a 
weight of .. 78 t. 43 m. or, converted on the weight scale 
used by the one-fourth (customs duty) of 95 Ibs. to the latent, = 7478 
Ibs., of which the amount subject to duty (of one-fourth of Alexandria), 
converting Ibs. per talent, is a weight of [7291 Ibs.] in accordance with the 
customary reckoning for merchants, or ........ 76 t. 45 m. at 100 d. per m. 
dies 76 t. 4500 d. 

11-15 the remainder, representing the number in tusks removed by 
the Arabarchs, (which number is) over and above the number subject to 
duty (that will be available) for collection of the one-fourth (customs 
duty), which tusks are also subject to the collection of the one-fourth 


(customs duty .............. ) 1174 m. at the same rate of 100 Silver d. per 
m. 1175 d. for a total of ................ 76 t. 5675 d. 
16-21 lengths of fabrics, 54 weighing ............... 13 t. 9% m. of 


which, likewise, the value of the one-fourth customs duty) is being 
reckoned on a weight of 12 t. 47 m. which, as above, yields for the 
parcel on the weight scale used by the one-fourth (custom duty), (a 
weight of) 1214 Ibs. but, in accordance, with the customary reckoning 
for merchants, a weight (for customs’ purchase) of 12 t. 27 m. at 70 
silver d. per m. .. -. 8 t. 4290 d. 
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22-25 the remainder that was removed (sc. by the Arabarchs), which 
as above, represents an amount over and above (what will be available) 
for collection of the one-fourth (customs duty) (to the amount of ) 
22 % m.” at the same rate of 70 silver d. per m. 1592 d. 3 ob. total for 
the lengths of fabric 8 t. 5882 d. 3 ob. 

26 total for the value of the ivory 76 t. 5675 d. 

27-29 grand total for the 6 parcels of the cargo exported on the ship 

Hermapollen in silver 1154 t. 2852 d. 

L. Casson, ‘New Light on Maritime Loans: P. Vindob G 40822’, 
Zeitschrift fur Papyrologie und Epigraphik, Band 84, 1990, 
pp. 195-206; quotation from pp. 200-202. 


"This loan contract document explodes the myth that the 
initiative of this long-distance sea-borne trade with west was taken 
by western traders, while the role of India, steeped in agriculture, 
was only that of the grower of some luxury and prestige 
commodities which were craved for by the rich clientele in the 
Roman empire”. 

Early maritime trade of India with the western sector of the 
Indian Ocean can now be better appreciated with archaeological 
materials like the amphorae, art objects of Roman craftsmanship 
(e.g. the figure of Poseidon from Kolhapur and gemstones with 
intaglio design from Karur) and the Arretine pottery found from 


49. This is an improved and more elaborate study of the same document by L. Casson, 
*P. Vindob G 40822 and the Shipping of Goods from India’, Bulletin of the American 
Society of Papyrologists, XXIII, 1986, pp. 73-79. 

50. See in this context the stance of earl ier authorities on Indo-Roman trade; 
e.g. H.G. Rawlinson, Intercourse between India and the Western World from the 
Earliest Times to the Fall of Rome, Cambridge, 1916; E.H. Warmington, The 
Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, London 1928 (rpt. 1974) and 
R.E.M. Wheeler, Rome beyond the Imperial Frontier, London, 1954. The importance 
of the port of Muziris can be appreciated from the fact that Gangetic nard, according 
to the loan contract, was exported from Muziris which must have received the nard 
from the Gangetic delta. 
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Arikamedu near Pondicherry“. Archaeology and ethnohistorical 
researches have also illuminated many aspects of seafaring 
activities in the Indian Ocean and along the Indian sea-boards?. 
A key archaeological site in this context has been Arikamedu 
near Pondicherry. The discovery of Rouletted Ware (RW) and 
the Arretine Ware from this site led Wheeler to describe as an 
Indo-Roman trading station?. Fresh excavations at Arikamedu 
by Vimala Begley and her new studies of the RW now enable 
scholars to appreciate that the RW arrived in India around 
c. 2nd century B.C., in other words, much before the *Indo-Roman' 
trade. Equally significant is the presence of the RW from Mantai 
in Sri Lanka to Tamluk and Chandraketugarh along the entire 
length of the eastern littorals, with a heavy concentration of the 
ware in sites on the coastal areas of Tamilnadu. This strongly 
Suggests a trade network along the east coast“ which is somewhat 
less prominent than the western littorals in the historiography of 
ancient Indian maritime trade. 

The second half of the early historical period in Indian history 
(c. 200 B.c.—200 A.D.) has come to limelight in terms of the history 
of urban development. We have already pointed out that the 
Second urbanisation in Indian history became evident primarily 
in the Ganga valley around the sixth century B.C. If that witnessed 


51. Vimala Begley and Richard Daniel De Puma eds., Rome and India, the Ancient Sea 
Trade, Wisconsin, 1991 (Indian rpt., Delhi, 1992). 

52. J.F. Salles and Himanshu Prabha Ray eds., Tradition and Archaeology, Early 
Maritime Contacts in the Indian Ocean, Delhi, 1995. 

53. R.E.M. Wheeler et al., *Arikamedu: An Indo-Roman trading Station on the East 
Coast of India', Ancient India, 2, 1946, pp. 17-124. 

54. Vimala Begley, ‘Arikamedu Reconsidered’, American Journal of Archaeology, 
LXXVII, 1983, pp. 461-81; ibid., *From Iron Age to Early Historical in South Indian 
Archaeology’, in Jerome K. Jacobson ed., Studies in the Archaeology of India and 
Pakistan, Delhi, 1986, Pp. 287-319. The ceramic evidence of pre-Periplus trade at 
Arikamedu, however, does not deny that it flourished during the age of Rome's trade 


of Roman settlements in India" (p. 157). Rajan Gurukkal, ‘The Beginnings of the 
Historic Period: TheTamil South’ in Romila Thapar ed., ibid., identified several sites 
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the formation of primary urban centres, the expansion of the 
Maurya empire seems to have facilitated the spread of urbanity 
to greater parts of north India and in course of time also in the 
Deccan and South India. This has been seen as the formation of 
the secondary urban centres along with the emergence of 
secondary states in the Deccan and South India, having its 
epicentre in the Ganga valley pattern of urban and state 
formations. A detailed study of the urban centres in an all India 
context is impossible to attempt here. The importance of field 
archaeological materials for the study of urban centres can hardly 
be overemphasized. Several cities which had appeared around 
the sixth century B.C. continued and in fact reached its most 
prosperous phase. This is seen in Taxila, Charsadda, Ujjayini, 
Mathura, Sravasti, Khairadih, KauSambi, Varanasi, Pataliputra, 
Campa etc. Bengal seems to have experienced urbanism with the 
onset of the Maurya times and this continued to flourish in the 
post-Maurya times (evident from the remains of urban centres at 
Mahasthan, Bangarh, Mangalkot, Chandraketugarh and 
Tamralipta). Sisupalgarh with its impressive gateway shows the 
spread of urbanism in early historical Orissa during Maurya and 
post-Maurya times. What is significant is the spurt of urban centres 
in the coastal areas of eastern Deccan during the post-Maurya 
times, best recorded in their excavated and explored remains. The 
Sangam texts, the earliest Tamil literary creations assignable 
during this period, speak of a number of urban centres, though 
the literary data do not match the less conspicuous archaeological 
evidence. In recent times, however, a number of coastal sites in 
Tamilnadu have attracted the notice of archaeologists and indicate 
the spurt of coastal towns in Tamil Nadu. In the interior of the 
Deccan excavations at Pauni, Nasik, Paithan, Nevasa, Ter, 
Kolhapur, Satanikota and Sannathi, to name only a number of 
prominent sites, bear unmistakable traces of the rise of urban 
centres and state society, replacing the previous Megalithic 
cultures. Urban centres, in short, may be justly viewed as a factor 
of unity in the material culture of the post-Maurya times; this 
however is not to imply that there was uniformity and unilinear 
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pattern in the emergence and efflorescence of cities in a pan- 
Indian context.5 

Borrowing from anthropological models some historians have 
argued for a correspondence between trade in luxuries and 
formation of secondary urban centres and states in early historical 
India. This was held to have been the case particularly in South 
India where long-distance trade and demand for Indian luxury 
items in the ‘West’ are perceived to have ushered in urban society 
and powerful chieftaincies, both viewed as representations of 
major change in South Indian social and cultural history*. The 
above perspective has been doubted by others who find the 
development of coastal commercial sites, but the absence of local 
agricultural base and a greater role of external trade. As external 
stimulus appear to have been primarily responsible for the spurt 
of coastal stations of trade, its effects were actually short-lived 
‘and did not probably result in major changes of far reaching 
consequences”. 

Excavations at Mathura and also at Sonkh, close to Mathura, 
however would suggest that Mathura’s flourishing urban society 
largely derived its importance from its vantage occupation of a 
nodal point in the network of north Indian trade. 


Residential Blocks at Sonkh at the Kushana Level 


The Level 16 is the uppermost and final Kusána level at Sonkh and the 
last level showing a closely built-up complex for a long time. 

The greatest concentration of structures of level 16 was found in the 
southwestern part of the excavation, area of ca. 20.00 by 30.00 m, 
covered by astonishingly well preserved and high-raising remains of 
walls of several blocks. There have been exposed three buildings 


55. Dilip K. Chakravarti, Archaeology of Ancient Indian Cities, enlists sites in an all- 
India context; many ofthe sites have been introduced and discussed in A. Ghosh ed., 
EIA, II; an overview is presented by F.R. Allchin et al, The Archaeology of Early 
Historic South Asia. 

56. c. Maloney, The Effect of Early Coastal Sea Traffic on the Development of 
Civilization in South India (unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation), University of 
Pennsylvania, 1968. 

57. R. Chamapakalakshmi, “Urbanisation in South India: The Role of Ideology and Polity’, 
Presidential Address, Section I, Proceedings of Indian History Congress, 1986; ibid., 
Trade, Ideology and Urbanization, Delhi, 1996; Rajan Gurukkal, op. cit. 
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showing nearly complete ground plans, and northern walls of a 
fourth one. . . A look at the layout of the level suggests that the 
blocks excavated in this area, in all probability, constituted the 
southern, western and northern side of an open place of ca. 18.00 
by 23.00 m west of the temple. At the northwest corner of the 
place a road was leading towards the north as did the mentioned 
passageway towards the west... . 

All the buildings encountered with have been residential blocks. They 
obviously formed the centre of the township in a layout slightly different 
compared to the occasional reuse of older walls as foundations for the 
new walls. 

The blocks were built closely to each other but, in contrast to the 
former levels 18 to 21, they never had a common wall, yet were always 
separated from each other by a narrow gap measuring 30.0 to 70.0 cm. 
This system of drainage lanes, appearing as dividing lines between 
neighbouring dwellings, is clearly visible in the complex of the Blocks 
A, B, C and G. 

The buildings mostly followed a general alignment, slight deviations 
being partly due to the fact that all the blocks have undergone several 
phases of habitation with all the unavoidable minor changes and 
structural additions. 

The roofs must have been constructed in persihable materials as 
indicated by rotten plant-remains and fragments of loam coating found 
in several rooms. About the shape of roofs only conjectures can be 
made. Judging from the way the houses were constructed flat roofs are 
to be assumed. 

The blocks were built in baked bricks exclusively, often taken from 
older structures and reused for the new buildings. As in all the Kusana 
levels the average size of bricks was 37.0 x 23.0 x 5.0 cm. As the 
bricks were, as a rule, placed lengthwise, the thickness of the walls 
measured mostly 37.0-38.0 cm.” 

Herbert Hartel, Excavation at Sonkh, Berlin, 1993, 
pp. 60-61 


Mathura (along with the adjacent urban centre at Sonkh) did 
not possess a rich agricultural hinterland and produced only one 
item of trade, viz. textiles. Its communication linkages with the 
north-west, the Ganga valley in the east and the Malwa plateau 
and the Gujarat coast in the south and south-west actually held 
clues to its prosperity”. In general, however, the major impetus 
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to the growth and proliferation of urban centres in the early 
historical times appears to have come from stable agrarian 
conditions and the consolidation of political powers in different 
areas of the subcontinent. This has particularly been driven home 
with the study of urban centres in the eastern Deccan which were 
favoured by rich agrarian output and brisk trade—overland, 
riverine and sea-borne. The urban centres thereof, situated in the 
non-agricultural sector of the economy, are characterised as “agro- 
cities”®. 


XIII 


New Forms of Patronage: Emergence of 
New Land Relation 


A perusal of the publications concerning the sources of the 
succeeding centuries, roughly from c. A.D. 320 to 570 (or 600)— 
usually called the Gupta period or the Gupta-Vakataka age— 
cannot but demonstrate the intense interests of the historian 
and the archaeologist in these centuries. This is understandable 
in view of the availability of diverse types of materials, 
archaeological and literary, which speak highly of the relative 
political stability in the subcontinent and legendary achievements 
in creative cultural activities. The north Indian scene is dominated 
by the Imperial Guptas, while the contemporary Deccan is marked 
by the rise of the Vakatakas. There is not much startlingly new 
evidence about the political history of the Gupta dynasty. But 
the history of the Vakatakas is now better understood with the 
recent discovery of a number of inscriptions. The significant point 
is epigraphic discoveries help us understand better the accounts 
of the two branches of this ruling family: the main branch with 
its seat of power at Ramagiri, present Ramtek near Nagpur, 


58. Doris Srinivasan ed., Mathura through the Ages, a Cultural Study, Delhi, 1986. 

59. H. Sarkar, ‘Emergence of Urban Centres in Early Historical Andhradesa’, in B.M. 
Pande and B.D. Chattopadhayaya eds., Archaeology and History, II, Delhi, 1987, 
pp. 631-42. 
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Maharashtra and the other branch ruling from Vatsgulma, Bassim 
in the Akola district, Maharashtra?. The emergence of two 
different branches of the same ruling house, founded by 
Vindhyasakti, is dated to c. 335 A.D. The main branch appears to 
have had ten rulers, exercising their authority from c. middle of 
the third century A.D. (i.e. after the downfall of the Satavahana 
kingdom ) to about A.D. 507 (the last ruler being Prthvisena II). 
To the Bassim branch belonged six rulers who held sway from 
c. A.D. 335 to about 500. Thus both the branches ceased to exist 
almost simultaneously". 

North India experienced the continuity of the Gupta rule, though 
the power and glory of the empire had definitely begun to wane 
after 500 A.D. The empire was troubled by the Hūna inroads during 
the time of Skandagupta (455-67) who successfully repulsed the 
Hünas. The Hünas reappeared around the close of the fifth and the 
beginning of the sixth century under the leadership of Toramana 
and his son Mihirakula. Their military successes are already known 
from epigraphic and literary references. New lights on the times 
during the reign of Toramàna are shed by three inscriptions found 
from Sanjeli in Gujarat. It speaks of Toramana’s conquest of and 
control over Malwa and Gujarat . 


Merchants and Merchandise Figuring in an Inscription of 
Toramana, regnal year 3, from Western India 


In the third year , on the second tithi of the bright fortnight of Sravana, 
while the Great Maharajadhiraja, Toramana is governing the earth, 
and while, with his grace, Maharaja Bhita is enjoying Sivabhagapura 
as District Governor, for the purpose of (the expense of ) offerings, 
alms house, frankincense, perfume, flowers, lamps, oil and for the 
renovation of broken and cracked portions of the temple of her Deity 
Jayasvami, (situated) in the eastern direction of Vadrapali, caused to be 


60. V.V. Mirashi, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, V, Inscriptions of the Vakatakas, 
Ootacamund, 1963. Recent discoveries of a number of inscriptions are discussed in 
A.M. Shastri ed., The Age of the Vakatakas, Delhi, 1992. 

61. Vide PHAI, Commentry, pp. 769—777 for an overview of the political history of the 
Vakatakas on the basis of new epigraphic data. 
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constructed by the queen Mother Viradhyika of this kingdom, as 
well as for the increase of our own religious merit, foreign 
businessman coming from all the quarters (of the earth), local 
inhabitants and travelling traders are getting (this donation) to 
be written. 

Where, for every unit measure of molasses, salt and cotton—ten 
virnsopakinika, until the moon, the sun, the ocean and the earth endure; 
per bhand measure— one half padinaka; per load of salt— one setinika; 
per bhalla of grain—a setinika; per cart load of grain—one half 
kotumbika; per donkey-load—virhSopaka and two and one half setaka; 
per bhandapoattalikavirhSopakinikt, per load of grain—dhanyasetika; 
half that much for a donkey load; per tithe guntha (of land)—three 
quarters of (a) rüpinika. 

If any businessman, resident or travelling tradesman dishonours 
these, which are being given in perpetuity in accordance with the above 
mentioned conditions, he shall be committing five great sins. 

And also, the guarantee for this has been caused to be written by the 
businessmen themselves (viz.): Gomika—resident of Dagapura; Pitrya$a 
Ciráyüsa from Kanyakulya, Gdhusue Bhassama from Ujjain; Pottalika son; 
Drona Soma Bhakkala— resident of Varunodari; Bhannitiya dhruva- 
Bhaskana Agnisarmma from Mahisradaka; Bhakkursur from Pracakà$a; 
Rudradatta from Gonyatara; Bharanabhattisa Sarma from Priyajyarayasaka; 
Asamgynadhaka—resident of Kalottiyaka Bhatti; Dattagujjara— resident 
of Rivasulavanijaka; Bharo son, Bhatti mahattara Bhatti rudra Mahesvara; 
Svamika Mahesvara Mallaka; Kottadevata from Sadgama. 

Here (signed) at the residence of businessman Sasthi, and with the 
intention (of making this grant) in perpetuity. 

RN, Mehta and A.M. Thakkar, The M.S. University 
Copper Plates of Toramana, Baroda, 1978, pp. 17-18. 


The above document, along with the two others of a similar 
nature, speaks of Toramana’s rule over a substantial part of 
western India. But no less significant is the information regarding 
the lively nature of trade and voluntary donations/patronage of 
merchants to a religious establishment. The range of commodities 
is impressive. It is also evident that cesses on them were levied 
at various rates, both in cash and kind. The epigraphic statement 
on foreign merchants seems to have been corroborated by 
some of the names of signatories mentioned in the inscription. 
Some of the merchants bore the name-ending bhatta and Sarman, 
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which are typical titles assumed by brahmanas. The record, 
therefore, illustrates the participation of brahmanas in trade and 
should suggest that jati-varna strictures on change of occupation, 
however rigid, were not entirely insurmountable. Attention should 
also be paid to the presence of vaniggrámas in this record. 
D.D. Kosambi was the first to suggest on the basis of an early 
historical inscription from Karle (near Bombay) that it stood 
for a professional organzsation of merchants and became known 
as the manigrámam in early medieval south Indian records. 
Toramàna's record points to the active presence of the vaniggrama 
organization in Gujarat in the first decade of the sixth century. It 
adds to our knowledge of vaniggrama, which figures prominently 
in an inscription of A.D. 592, coming from Kathiawad®. 

The son and successor of Toramana, Mihirakula is eulogized 
in his Gwalior praśasti for his widespread conquests. But the 
military and political exploits of the Hünas appear to have been 
rather short-lived. The combined testimonies of Hsüan Tsang's 
accounts, the Harsacarita of Banabhatta and an inscription of the 
Maukhari ruler Iéanavarman of Kanauj point to several victories 
over the Hünas. A recent addition to our knowledge is provided 
by the Risthal inscription of PrakaSadharman, a ruler of the 
Aulikara dynasty of Dasápura (present Mandasore in MP). 
Bearing the date 572 in Vikramasarhvat (=A.D. 515), the inscription 
( of 21 lines) in chaste Sanskrit gives an account of some of the 
achievements of Praká$adharman. 


The Victory over the Hünas by the Aulikara King 
Prakas$adharman 

Of that leader of kings (i.e. Rajyavardhana) the son was 
Prakagadharmma, the great king who had imbibed all the lustre of his 
adversaries by the strength of his arms, whose lustrous merit was built 
of good characters. (verse 13)... 


62. Therecord (acarasthitipatra) of 592 which contains seventy conditions or clauses in 
connection with the settlement ofa vaniggrama at Lohatanagara in Kathiawad by a 
local ruler, Visnusena was editied by D.C. Sircar, El, XXX, pp. 161-80; D.D. 
Kosambi, ‘Indian Feudal Trade Charters’, JESHO, Il, 1958, pp. 281-93 offered a 
reading and interpretation, fundamentally differnt from Sircar’s. 
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By him, who had established himself in the kingdom of the Hina 
ruler through his foot-stool being flooded with the brightness of the 
gems of the. kingly crown of the king Toramàna, the word adhiraja 
was rendered factual in battle. (verse 16) . . .9 

K.V. Ramesh and S.P. Tewari, *Risthal Inscription of 
Aulikara Praka$adharmma [Vikrama] Year 572', Journal 
of the Epigraphical Society of India, X, 1983: 

pp. 96-103; quoted from pp. 101—102. 

The Hünas, therefore, faced stiff challenges from various Indian 
rulers, including PrakaSadharman. The military success of the 
Hünas was only temporary, though they proved a menace at least 
for some time in the Indian political scene. This in its turn would 
suggest that the decline and collapse of the Gupta empire sometime 
between A.D. 500 and 570 was not largely due to the Hina inroads, 
as the Hünas themselves were overpowered by several rulers. Some 
of these victorious rulers over the Hünas had originally been 
subordinates under the Guptas, but rose to conspicuous political 
prominence in the first half of the sixth century. The final phase of 
the Gupta rule hence appears to have been troubled more by its 
subordinates, paying little or no allegiance to the Gupta monarchs, 
than by external incursions of the Hünas. 

Numerous monographs, volumes, text books and research 
papers have been written extolling the great achievements— 
political and cultural—during the period from fourth to the sixth 
centuries A.D. which in popular estimation is considered to be the 
“golden age’ and/or the ‘classical age’ in Indian history. Scathing 
criticism of labelling this epoch as golden age came from a 
number of Marxist historians, beginning with D. D. Kosambi. 
Kosambi brought to sharp focus that the construction of a golden 
age in Indian history was mainly done by nationalist and 
conventional historians in the wake of nationalist upsurge against 
colonial rule: in the first three decades of the twentieth century. 
Taking his cue, D. N. Jha pointed out that there were considerable 
63. Bhagavaddosa, the Rajasthaniya under Prakásadharmman, is lauded in the record 

for having constructed a temple of Brahma at the city of Dasapura. A temple of 

Brahma is not frequently recorded in early Indian inscriptions. Another such temple 

figures in an inscription from Srihatta (in modern Bangladesh), dated A.D. 930 (see 


below). The rajasthaniya also built a temple named after his overlord Praka&dharmma 
and so the temple was named Prakàsesvara, 
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numbers of depressed communities in that so-called golden age 
which also saw the imposition of forced labour as an extra- 
economic form of exploitation of the masses, especially the 
cultivators. In other words, the fruits of the great achievements 
were enjoyed only by the upper crust of the society and beyond 
the reach of the commoner. This also speaks of the futility of the 
search for a golden age in any epoch of India's past™. The validity 
of this standpoint, in the opinion of the present contributor, cannot 
be doubted. With a view to decrying the *golden age" image the 
point has, however, been pushed even further as many of the 
achievements of this period are considered ‘tinsel’ (obviously as 
a contrastive category) in recent historiography®. Such a stance 
is to be situated at another extreme of the spectrum. There is 
little dispute in the historiographical position that the great 
achievements in the political and cultural spheres could be tasted 
only by the handful. But the achievements cannot be decried as 
tinsel. The Gupta period saw the maturation of many of the 
cultural traits of the immediately preceding Saka-Kusana- 
Satavahana phase which however are lauded in recent works. But 
their fruition in the Gupta period seems to have evoked a less 
favourable response from this genre of writings. The achievements 
and shortcomings of these three centuries may be more objectively 
studied without having to cling to labels coined after precious 
metals or otherwise. One has to appreciate in the broad canvas 
of contemporary events in Asia and Europe that while the mighty 
Roman empire was dying, China had not yet reached its glorious 
days of the Tang period, the Sasanids in Iran were past their 
heydays: and above all, the Hun menace played havoc with settled 
and long-standing great powers, Indian subcontinent presented a 
contrast to this scenario. That ordered political society and more 
or less peaceful way of life went unhampered in India, along 
with superb creations in art, architecture and literature—amidst 
inequalities, oppressions and anomalies—cannot be played down 
in our assessment of the age in question®. 


64. DN. Jha, Ancient India, an Introductory Outline, Delhi, 1978. 
65. Romila Thapar, Interpreting Early India, Delhi, 1992. 
66. L. Bardwell Smith ed., Essays in the Gupta Culture, 1980. 
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Landed Interests, Regionalization and 
Proliferation of Castes: Early Medieval Society 
and Culture 


XIV 


The seven centuries from c. 600 to 1300 have variously been 
designated as the post-Gupta, late ancient, proto-medieval and 
early medieval phase in Indian historiography. The expression 
early medieval has of late gained greater currency. But the 
chronological limits to mark off its beginning and end are 
variously proposed. The divergence in definition of what is called 
early medieval in Indian history is a commentary on the 
multiplicity of approaches to the study of this period. There is, 
however, also a convergence of opinions in that the early medieval 
is viewed as a phase different from—and also between—the early 
historical and medieval. Like many other phases of Indian history, 
the early medieval period initially attracted the attention of 
historians to the reconstruction of its numerous dynasties. The 
last four decades have, on the other hand, preferred a thrust to 
studies outside dynastic history. The hallmark of this age probably 
lies in the pronounced regional features in almost all facets of 
life. The political scene is marked by a large number of regional 
political entities which sometimes assumed imperial proportions. 
But irrespective of their aggressive attitudes and capacities, 
outstanding powers like the Palas of Bengal and Bihar, the 
Gurjara-Pratiháras of Kanauj, the Rastrakütas of the Deccan, the 
Western Calukyas of Karnataka and the Colas in the far South all 
remained essentially rooted to their respective regions. The 
absence of a paramount power, distinct from a supra-local one, 
over greater parts of north India or the Deccan or south India can 
be easily seen. The epoch in question generated regional 
tendencies in sculptural art and temple architecture and is known 
for the beginning of a number of regional languages like Oriya, 
Kanarese, Telugu and Bengali. Regional features also permeated 
religious life and practices as brahmanical bhakti cults of sectarian 
nature became imbued with local. flavours. All these underline 
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the distinctiveness of the early medieval times. The change is 
most apparent in the sphere of polity and politics. 

Coexistence of numerous regional and local powers expectedly 
resulted in almost endemic dynastic hostilities. But military 
victory was not always translated into territorial expansion. This 
is particularly evident in the protracted struggle among the Palas, 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas and the Rastrakitas over the possession 
of Kanauj, which since the early seventh century A.D. had replaced 
Pataliputra as the premier political centre in north India. Powers 
to the north and south of the river Tungabhadra in the south were 
almost ceaselessly engaged in hostilities, despite dynastic 
upheavals. There were also virtually continuous military frictions 
between powers in Maharashtra and Karnataka and those in the 
Eastern Deccan“. The study of regional political powers was 
pursued with great enthusiasm till the middle of 1960s often 
blowing up the images of regional powers out of proportion. The 
study of dynastic history, replete with debates on chronology and 
succession problems, descriptions of endemic wars and personal 
achievements of numerous kings often became uninteresting and 
somewhat repetitive. The predictable response was the waning 
attraction of political history. 

Though the chronology and dynastic history of most of the 
powers of the early middle age are now reconstructed witha 
tolerable degree of reliability, the discovery of new documents 
is still capable of causing considerable stir. A case in point may 
be seen in the recent discovery of the existence of a hitherto 
unknown Pala king, named Mahendrapila. He is known from a 
copper plate found from Jagajjibanpur in Maldah district, West 
Bengal. According to the record, Mahendrapala was the son and 


i 

67. Overviews of these powers are available in H.C. Ray, Dynastic History of North 
India, in two volumes, Delhi, 1974 (rpt); G. Yazdani ed., Early History of the Deccan 
in two volumes, London, 1960; K.A. Nilakantha Sastri, A History of South India, 
Bombay, 1966; R.C. ‘Majumdar ed., History and Culture ofthe Indian People, vols. 
111, IV and V, Bombay, 1970; A-K. Majumdar, A Concise History of. Ancient India, 
vol. I, Delhi, 1977. The great impacts of these surveys on political historiography are 
clearly illustrated by the publication of the plethora of ‘monographs and volumes on 
different regional powers which had earlier been discussed in the forms of chapters 


in the above works. 
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successor of Devapala, a famous Pala ruler (c. 802-842). That 
Devapala had a direct successor named Mahendrapala was not 
known before. The land grant was issued from his victorious camp 
(jayaskandhàvara) at Auddalakhataka, 


A New Pala Ruler and Its Bearing on Political History 


: . . He the paramesvara, paramabhattaraka, maharajadhira ija, 
paramasaugata (devout worshipper of Sugata), the illustrious 
Mahendrapaladeva, who meditated at the feet of the illustrious 
Devapaladeva, the devout worshipper of Sugata (paramasaugata), the 
parame$vara, paramabhattaraka mahàràjadhiraja, . . . at the town 
(udranga) of Nandadirghika in the Kundalakhatakavisaya in the 
Pundravardhanabhukti . . . 

For the increase in merit of self, parent and all living beings, I caused 
the construction ofa vihara in the town of Nandadirghika already referred 
to above. For the proper worship, anoitment etc. and for the Tepairs (to 
the vihara) of Bhagavat Vu(Bu)ddhabhattaraka, the abode of all the 
leading virtues like the Prajüapáramitàs and for clothing, food, beds, 
seats, medical treatment and meditation of the venerable group of monks, 
the group of Bodhisattvas and the eight great holy personages. . . I gave 
as if directly by myself the town (udrariga) mentioned earlier along with 
the lands defined by its four boundaries, with lands with low assignments, 
with yagna trees, with ten offences, with the right to extirpation of robbers, 
with the exemptions of all oppressions, not to be entered by regular and 
irregular troops, along with all revenue. 

K.V. Ramesh and S. Subromania lyer, *The Malda District 
Museum Copper Plate Charter of Mahendrapala, year 7’, El, 
XLII, 1977-78 (1992), Pp. 6-29; quoted from pp. 26-27. 


The above quote speaks of more things than merely informing 
us of a hitherto unknown Pala king. There had been several 
inscriptions from Bengal and Bihar mentioning a ruler named 
Mahendrapala who previously was sought to be identified with 
a homonymous ruler of the Pratihara dynasty, one of the arch 
enemies of the Palas. That logically led historians to suggest the 
occupation of a considerable portion of the Pala domain by the 
Pratihara king Mahendrapala, obviously at the cost of the 
relatively weaker successors of Devapala. The earlier studies of 
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the Palas therefore portrayed a sharp decline of the Pala power 
after they had made their presence felt in north Indian: politics 
during the times of Dharmapala and Devapala; it was also 
suggested on the basis of the records that Mahipala I (988—1026/ 
27) once again partially restored the previous political prominence. 
In short, the earlier notion was that the Palas faded away, at least 
temporarily, from the race for mastery over Kanauj (also known 
as the Tripartite Struggle). The establishment of the clear identity 
of a Pala ruler named Mahendrapala, son and successor of 
Devapala, now requires the attribution of all inscriptions bearing 
the name Mahendrapila to the Pala king and not to his namesake 
of the Pratihadra family, as had previously been done. The next 
logical step would be to see that the Pala realm did not experience 
a sudden eclipse of power since the death of Devapala. 
Mahendrapála appears to have retained the Pala hold over greater 
parts of Bihar and Bengal intact. Significantly enough, his younger 
brother Sürapala, who is now known to have succeeded him, is 
found to have been in possession of the area around Mirzapur 
(to the west of Varanasi), according to an inscription discovered 
from Mirzapur*. The above discussion may well illustrate how 


68. The discovery of this plate of Mahendrapala, the Pala king, necessitates a fresh 
reconstruction of the Pala genealogy and chronology, after a masterly reconstruction 
of the same had been done by D.C. Sircar, Pala-Sena Yugera Vamsanucharita (in 
Bengali), Calcutta, 1983. Sürápala figures in the Jagajjibanpur (or the Malda Museum) 
copper plate as a younger brother of Mahendrapala and as a royal envoy. The relation 
ofthe two brothers are comapred in the record with that between Ráma and Laksmana. 
D.C Sircar's Bengali book, cited above, portrays the Palas not with any regional 
chauvinism, but with remarkable restraint to suggest that they were a major regional 
power in the-then north Indian politics. D.C. Sircar, Gauda-Kanykubja Struggle, 
Calcutta, 1982 departs from the usual historiography of this period by considering 
the role of the Palas in the ‘tripartite struggle’ as nothing but an extension of the old 
Gauda-Kanykubja rivarly which had started, in his opinion, since the middle of the 
sixth century AD and continued right up to the times of the Senas and the 
Gahadhavalas of Kanuaj in the twelfth century. Sircar is further against using the 
appellation ‘tripartite struggle’ as he regarded the Ayudha rulers (e.g. Indrayudha 
and Cakrayudha) as participants in the struggle along with the Palas, the Rastrakütas 
and the Pratiharas. The new inscription of Mahendrapála, besides giving political 
information, also furnishes the evidence for the existence of a Buddhist Mahayana 
sect, named Avaivarttika. This sect is first encounterd in Samatata area (Noakhali, 
Comilla, Chittagong areas in Bangladesh) in the Gunaighar copperplate of 
Vainyagupta, Gupta era 188 (= AD 507/508); see D.C. Sircar, Select Inscription 
Bearing on Indian History and Civilisation, I, Calcutta, 1965. 
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and how much the discovery of a new evidence can upset well 
entrenched notions of historians, even in the sphere of less 
fashionable enquiries into dynastic history®. 


An Arab Governor in Konkan Serving the Rastrakitas 


Verses 16—20 introduce a subordiante of the Rashtrakita king. It is 
said that, when Indra III (915-28) was reigning, there was a ruler named 
Madhumati who belonged to the Tajika (Arab) community, and that he 
had received the entire mandala or territorial division of Sarnyana from 
Krishnarája (i.e. Krishna II 878-915). . . . It is stated that Madhumati 
conquered the chiefs (velakula) of the neighbourhood, apparently on 
behalf of his master, and placed his own officials in them (verse 18). 
Verse 19 says that Madhumati’s other name was Sugatipa and that he 
was the son of Sáhiyarahára or Hiyarahara or Yarahara . . . Verse 20 
says how this Arab governor of Sathydna established ferry on two 
streams (near Sarnyána) where Sali rice, curries and ghee were catered 
free of cost. Verse 21 states that Madhumati Sugatipa’s minister was 
Puvvaiya. 
D.C. Sircar, 'Ráshtraküta Copper Plates from Chinchani’, 
El, XXXII, p. 47.” 


XV 


The multiplicity of regional powers and the absence of a unitary 
or paramount power have compelled historians to suggest a shift 
in the nature of polity of the early middle ages from that of the 


69. In the light of our above discussions it would be difficult to agree with Romila Thapar 
that “ there is little that has been startlingly new on dynastic history in the last three 
decades, Some discovery of new sources of evidence, particularly inscriptions, have 
marginally changed earlier views", See ‘Introduction’, in Romila Thapar ed., Recent 
Perspectives of Early Indian History, pp. vi-vii. 

70. The name Madhumati is a Sanskritization of the Arab name Muhammad, while 
Sahiyarahara could be the same as Arabic Shahriyar. The close relation between the 
Rástrakütas and the Arabs clearly corresponds to the repeated praise for the Balhara 
kings (i.e. the Rastrakotas, Balhara being the Arbicization of the term Vallabharája, 
astandard dynastic epithet of the Rastraküta rulers) as the foremost rulers of India in 
the Arab accounts, Sarnyana is certainly the same as the well known port Sindan of 
the Arabic and Persian texts; it is identified with the present Sanjan in the northemmost 
part of the Thana district, Maharashtra. 
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pre-600 A.D. days. While conventional narratives of political 
history gave a greater thrust to the fluctuations of relation between 
a overlord and his vassals or subordinates, Marxist scholars opined 
for a major structural change in polity in the early medieval times. 
Early medieval polity is looked at as one of decentralization and 
disintegration in sharp contrast to the early historical polity which 
often encouraged forces of centripetality. The decentralized nature 
of early medieval polity, according to Marxist historiography, is 
to be appreciated, analysed and situated in the broader context 
of a new type of formation in the early medieval period, viz. the 
emergence and crystallization of what is termed as Indian 
feudalism. 

Apparently influenced by Marc Bloch's idea that the 
possibilities of feudal developments in non-European society 
could not be ruled out”, D.D. Kosambi argued for feudal 
formation in India in two stages. These were a) feudalism from 
above: the primary phase with direct relationship between a 
overlord and his tributary/autonomous vassals without the 
prevalence of an intermediary land-owning class; and 
b) feudalism from below: a more complex, later and second phase 
witnessing the rise of rural land-owners as powerful intermediaries 
between the ruler and the peasantry. The second phase from the 
4th to the 17th century, according to him, saw the rise of the 
samantas as the feudatories leading to administrative 
decentralization and ^ the conversion of communal property into 
feudal property”.” 

This set the stage for one of the most interesting and significant 
on-going debates in Indian historiography. The outline of the 
debate may be presented here to highlight upon the sources used 
and approaches and methodologies developed. The perceptions 
and explanations of the genesis, growth and decay of feudalism 
in India show no uniformity . 

Niharranjan Ray pointed to significant changes in social and 
asia a nd 


71. Marc Bloch, Feudal Society, in two volumes, London, 1961. 

72. D.D. Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study of Indian History. His two stage theory 
of Indian feudalism is criticised by several Marxist historians. See D.N. Jha cd., 
Feudal Social Formation in Early India, Delhi, 1987. 
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cultural life since the third-fourth centuries A.D. which continued 
up to seventeenth century. These changes were seen by him as 
medieval factors; this would imply an identity between feudalism 
and medievalism in Indian context?. A more refined, systematic 
and elaborate understanding of feudal social formations was 
presented by R.S. Sharma and B.N.S. Yadava and their followers, 


—— 
73. Niharranjan Ray, ‘The Medieval Factor in Indian History’, General President’s 
Address, PIHC, Patiala session, 1967. 
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valley and then affecting the entire subcontinent—as long distance 
trade and the coin-based economy of the early historical times 
sagged with the decline of the Indo-Roman trade. The ‘urban 
anaemia’ and ‘monetary anaemia’ went hand in hand to such an 
extent that the officers of the realm could hardly be paid in cash 
and had consequently to be paid in land. That ushered in the 
heydays of secular grantees, in addition to the already existing 
religious donees of land. The combined effects of these brought 
about the unprecedented rise of the samantas as feudatories. 
Evidence from early medieval texts—ranging from the 
biographical and historical ones like the Harsacarita and the 
Rajatarangini to manuals on architecture like the Manasollasa 
and the Apardajitaprchha—were cited to show the emergence 
and presence of numerous layers of sámantas enjoying diverse 
types of economic and political rights. The sámantas are held to 
have actually controlled political affairs and this paved the way 
for parcellization of sovereignty and political decentralization. 
The critical conditions in the political sphere seem to have 
matched the transformation of the previous vibrant money-based 
economy into a self-sufficient and enclosed village economy in 
which the cultivators were reduced to the position of dependent 
peasantry (āśritahālika or baddhahala). Jaina texts like the 
Yasastilakacampu of Somadevasuri, highly stylized Sanskrit 
court-poetry like the Ramacaritam of Sandhyakaranandin and 
an anthology of Sanskrit poetry (Subhàsitaratnakosa) have been 
critically used for culling the required evidence of the abject 
poverty of peasants who suffered the most in the feudal economic 
and political set up and in utter desparation, occasionally staged 
uprisings (though often abortive) against the lord or fled the area of 
an extortionate feudal master. The vital element of subordination to 
a powerful master found a matching ideology of bhakti (devotion 
to a personal god) which spawned sectarian cults. Great emphasis 
was laid on the performance of vratas or vow at auspicious days 
and moments which in its turn immensely encouraged the 
dependence on fatalism and astrology. B.N.S. Yadava's analysis of 
early medieval texts on astronomy for the study of early medieval 
society and culture merits special mention in this context both for 
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new type of data and the novelty of approach. 

The readings of early medieval textual and epigraphic 
materials convinced the exponents of Indian feudalism that it was 
a period of considerable economic decline and simultaneously 
a fragmented polity. The conditions in the Pratihára, the Pala- 
Sena and the Rastrakita realms during these centuries are 
suggested to have borne the typical symptoms of Indian feudal 
polity, economy and society. The situation, however, did not 
remain static during the six hundred years. R. S. Sharma and his 
followers postulate a three stage formation of Indian feudalism. 
Its beginnings were traced in c. 300-600 A.D., the period of its 
maturation and growth in c. 600-1000 A.D., and the two succeeding 
centuries from 1000 to 1200 marked its simultaneous climax and 
cracks. The scheme underlined the possibilities of changes in 
Indian socio-economic and cultural milieu outside and irrespective 
of dynastic shifts. The accepted image of an unchanging Indian 
society over millennia—typified in the concepts of village 
communities, Asiatic Mode of Production and Oriental 
Despotism—was effectively challenged by this scheme. The 
perception of its development in three stages further marks its 
departure from the model of Kosambi and emphasizes on its 
processual character. Though the formulation was principally 
based on evidence from north India, the proponents of Indian 
feudalism consider this to be an all-India phenomenon, but not 
without regional variations. The recent studies of Indian feudalism 
tend to recognize that economic situation began to improve after 
c. 1000 and especially since 1100”. 

It has already been stated that the formulation of Indian 


74. There is asubstantial literature on Indian feudalism and that itself indicates the changing 
contours of its perception. The most representative works are cited here which also 
contain considerable bibliography on the relevant theme. R.S. Sharma, Indian 
Feudalism, Delhi, 1980 (second edition); ibid., Urban Decay in India AD 300-1000, 
Delhi, 1987; ibid., Social Changes in India in the Early Medieval Times, Delhi, 1969; 
B.N.S. Yadava, Society and Culture in North India in the Twelfth Centry, Allahabad, 
1973; D.N. Jha, ‘Presidential Address’, Section I, PIHC, 1979, Waltair session; ibid. 
ed., Feudal Social Formation in Early India, Delhi, 1987; V.K. Thakur, Historiography 
of Indian Feudalism : Towards a Model of Early Medieval Indian Economy (c. AD 
600-1000), Delhi and Patna, 1989. 
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feudalism did not go unchallenged. Various lacunae in the making 
of Indian feudalism have been pointed out on both empirical and 
conceptual grounds. This has in fact enriched the debate which 
fortunately has not been reduced to futile polemics. R.S. Sharma 
and his followers have been sharply criticized for grafting the 
well known Pierenne thesis of European historiography onto the 
conditions of early medieval India. Levelling this charge, Burton 
Stein proposes to borrow from the East African model of the 
Alur society, after the study by A. Southall, and argues for the 
presence of segmentary state, in sharp contrast to the fragmented 
feudal polity, in South India roughly from the time of the Colas 
to the last days of the Vijayanagar empire. The segmentary state 
is considered to have persisted till it succumbed to the rise of 
English East India Company. The theoretical formulation also 
negates the previous image of the Cola state, having a peculiar 
combination of an extremely powerful and nearly Byzantine 
monarchy at the apex level and the active presence of local-self 
bodies at rural situations’. Drawing largely from inscriptions and 
also the quantifiable data generated by Y. Subbarayalu on the 
importance of nadus in South Indian polity”, Stein projected the 
nádus as the prime unit of social and agrarian organization and 
as the very basis of the segmentary Cola state. The nadus stood 
over individual villages and therefore acted as locality level 
centres. In their role as the locality level centre and the peasant 
macro-region the nádus are portrayed as the real foci of the 
administration. This conceptual framework, in its turn, leaves little 
scope for the exercise of actual bureaucratic control of the central 
Cola power which is inferred to have enjoyed few, if any, control 
over the realization of revenue. The apparent might of the Cola 
forces has also been doubted on the assumption that it merely 
consisted of loose assemblages of mercenary groups and hardly 
assumed the features of a well integrated and standing army. The 


75. This view, based on epigraphic evidence, was presented by K.A. Nilakantha Sastri, 
The Colas, Madras, 1955 and T.V. Mahalingam, South Indian Polity, Madras, 1967 
(second edition). 

16. Y.Subbaryalu, Political Geography of Cola Country, Madras, 1973. 
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widespread conquests of the Colas, including their famous 
maritime expeditions, have been viewed as resource-gathering 
activities, driven by their plunder motive. In the estimation of 
the proponents of the segmantary model the Cola ruler had little 
bureaucratic control outside the Kaveri delta— the core area of 
the Cola state—and in order to maintain their hold over the 
intermediary and peripheral regions of the realm, relied instead 
on ritual sovereignty, expressed in the construction of stupendous 
temples named after their Cola patrons”, 

These debates and different approaches to the study of early 
medieval India have certainly enlivened the subject under review. 
One of the beneficent outcome has of course been a renewed 
interest in political history. This is evident in the spurt of 
publications on the study of the early medieval state in India. 
This is certainly a more complex exercise than the conventional 
narratives of exploits of rulers of different regions; it looks at 
the state as an expression of a political process which could not 
be divorced from the-then socio-economic and religio-cultural 
situations. Amidst and in spite of the polarities between the 
Proponents of the segmentary and those of the feudal polity, a 
point of commonalty between these two can be discerned. Both 
highlight that early medieval polity was featured by a lack of 
integrative elements. This has paved the way for the emergence 
of an alternative approach to early medieval polity. The latter 
mentioned approach does not treat the early medieval polity as a 


77. Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, Delhi, 1980; George 
W. Spencer, The Politics of Plunder: The Cola Conquest of Sri Lanka and Sri 


precedence in Indian history and that there was, on the contrary, considerable 
oppostion between the priestly and the cultivating communities. The supposed alliance 
is also not corroborated by the monumental study of a vast body of Cola inscriptions. 
See in this context N.Karashima, Y.Subbarayalu and T.Matsui, A Condordance of 
Names in the Cola Inscriptions in three volumes, Madras, 1978. The segmentary 
approach is further criticized for viewing the state and society in early medieval and 
medieval South India as remaining unaltered from c. ninth to the sixteenth century. 
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mere outcome of the interplay of and the oscillation between the 
agents of centripetality and disintegration. This third group of 
scholars, clubbed together as ‘non-aligned historians", explain 
the multiplicity of local and regional powers not by the yardsticks 
of feudal and segmentary models, but by the spread of 
monarchical state society into areas and communities 
experiencing pre-state (‘tribal’ non-monarchical) polity. The 
widespread grant of land, often uncultivated variety in fringe areas, 
in favour of religious donees certainly resulted in the expansion 
and proliferation of the agrarian society. The spread of agrarian 
settlements was integrally associated with the penetration of the 
jāti-varņa society into ‘tribal society". The transformation of the 
tribal society into jatis took place along with the absorption of 
many tribal deities into the sectarian Brahmanical bhakti cults 
which were patronized by the relatively new ruling groups. In 
this way certain cults assumed central importance in certain 
regions and the centrality of those cults actually projected the 
centrality of their royal patrons. Thus temple building activities 
by many early medieval dynasties are not seen by these historians 
as examples of wasteful expenditure in an impoverished economy, 
nor as an indicator of the political nervousness and uncertainties 
of a given ruler(s). The point has been particularly driven home 
by the in-depth empirical study of the Jagannatha cult in early 
medieval and medieval Orissa and also by the thorough probe 
into the temple-building spree in the Cola realm and the attendant 
political iconography of the Cola emperor. Sifting through the 
mass of epigraphic materials from early medieval South India, 
unmistakable evidence of the presence of Cola bureaucratic 
officers at locality level centres has been cited to counter the 
claims of the consolidation of the Cola segmentary state. The 
Cola central authority appears to have intervened into the affairs 
of the nadus, attempted administrative restructuring and instituted, 
atleast twice, thorough land revenue assessments. The image of 


78. The expression is used in Hermann Kulke ed., The State in India 1000-1700, Delhi, 
1994; particularly the Editor's Introduction and the Annotated Bibliography. 
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the early medieval polity as a fragmented and/or a segmented 
one has been countered by the perception of ‘integrative polity’”. 


XVI 


The image of an impoverished material life in early medieval 
times, powerfully projected in the historiography of Indian 
feudalism, has not gone unchallenged either. We have already 
made a passing remark that the age in question saw expansion 
and proliferation of agrarian society to an unprecedented degree. 
Epigraphic and textual sources have been culled to demonstrate 
the advancement in agriculture, the diversification of crops and 
development in paddy cultivation. The body of evidence has been 
sufficiently clear to accommodate the possibilities of growth and 
improvement in agrarian sector even in the historiography of 
Indian feudalism®. Granting of land in favour of religious donees 
by the issuance of royal copper plate charters holds a crucial clue 
to the mechanism of the expansion of agriculture into hitherto 
uncultivated and uninhabited tracts. An illustration of this is seen 
in the following quote from a land grant of c. A.p. 930 in ancient 
Srihatta (Sylhet, Bangladesh) issued by Sricandra (c. Cola 
925-75). 


A Brahmapura in Early Medieval Srihatta 


There was one Pürnachandra from whom was born Suvarnachandra. 


79. See Hermann Kulke ed., ibid., B.D. Chattopadhyaya, The Making of Early Medieval 
India, Delhi, 1994; ibid., ‘State and Economy in North India: Fourth Century to 
Twelfth Century’, in Romila Thapar ed., Recent Perspectives of Early Indian History, 
pp.309—46; R. Champakalakshmi, op.cit., ibid., ‘Peasant State and Society in Medieval 
South India, a Review Article’, IESHR, XVIII, 1981, pp. 411-26; ibid., ‘State and 
Economy: South India, Circa AD 400-1300', in Romila Thapar ed., Recent 
Perspectives of Early Indian History, pp. 266-308; a major critique of feudal polity 
is found in D.C. Sircar, The Emperor and His Subordinate Rulers, Santiniketan, 
1982 which is replete with citation of sources negating the perception of parcellized 
sovereignty and corrosion of royal prerogatives in early medieval times. 

80. R.S. Sharma, Urban Decay in India AD 300-1000 accepts the possibilities of rural 
expansion in the wake of urban contraction. Similar position is taken by R.N. Nandi, 
‘Growth of Rural Economy in Early Feudal India’, Presidential Address, Section I, 
Indian History Congress, 1984, (Annamalai Session). 
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The latter's son was Paramasaugata Parame$vara Paramabhattaraka 
Maharajadhiraja Triilokyachandra. His army conquered Samatata, 
where the chief city was Devaparvata on the Kshiroda and the Lalambi- 
Vana was famous for its medicinal herbs. Trailokyachandra’s forces 
enjoyed the curds of Vanga at Krishnasikharin and its hamlets, drank 
the water of the Surangà and other streams of the Vindhyan Region and 
reached the valley of the Kaveri passing by the slope of the Malaya 
range. —The army of his son Srichandra, by his wife Kāñchikā, 
(elsewhere called Kaüchana), in an attempt to subdue Uttarapatha, 
invaded Kàmarüpa in the Lauhitya valley where flowed the streams 
called Chitrasila and Pushpabhadra near the Himagiri. Srichandra’s 
military success caused distress to the womanfolk of the Yavanas, Hünas 
and Utkalas. —From the victorious camp at Vikrampura, Paramasaugata 
Parameávara Paramabhattáraka Maharajadhiraja Srichandradeva 
informed the Rajiiis, Ranakas and  Rájaputras, the 
Mahasandhivigrahika, Mahasainyapati, Mahamudrdadhikrita, 
Mahàkshapatalika, Padamilika, Mahapratihara, Mahatantradhikrita, 
Mahasarvadhikrita, Mahabaladhikaranika and Mahavyügapati, the 
Mandalapatis, Kottapalas, Dauhasadhasadhanikas, Chauroddharanikas, 
Naubala-has-tya$va-gomahishajavikadi-vyapritakas, Gaulmikas, 
Saulkikas, Dandikas, Dandapasikas, Dandanayakas, Vishayapatis and 
other servants who were dependent on the king and were mentioned 
only in the document called Adhyakshaprchara but not in the present 
charter, such as the Chatas and Bhatas, the people of the countryside 
and peasants headed by the Brahmanas, in respect of the grant of the 
several plots of land, in the Vishayas of Chandrapura, Garalà and Pogara 
belonging to the Srihatta-mandala in the Pundravardhan-Bhukti. The 
gift land was named the Sri Chandrapura-Brahmapura or Sásana and 
was bounded by the Mani-Nadi, Vetraghati-Nadi, Kosiyara-Nadi, etc. 

I. The first plot of land covering 120 Patakas was granted in favour 
of a temple of the god Brahman as follows : a teacher of the Chandra 
grammer—10 P. (each Pataka being equal to 10 Dronas); for the 
maintenance of 10 students—10 P.; for feeding 5 guest Bráhmanas— 
5 P.; for the maker of the temple—1 P. the Ganaka—I P.; the 
Kayastha—2% P.; 4 Malakaras, 2 Tailikas, 2 Kumbhakaras, 
5 Kahalikas, 2 Sankha-vadakas, 2 Dhakka-vadakas, 8 Dragadikas, 
22 Karmakaras and Charmakaras—each 4 P.; the Nata—2 P.; 
2 Sütradharas and 2 Karmakaras , 2 Sthapatis—each 2 P.; 8 Chetikas 
each % P.; for navakarman— 47P.; 

Il. The second plot of land covering 280 Patakas was granted to 
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four Desantariya temples and four Vangala temples, each group housing 
the gods Vai$vànara (Agni), Yoge$vara, Jaimani and Mahakala as 
follows :—8 teachers of the four Vedas belonging to the two groups of 
temples— each 10 P.; for 5 students alloted to each of the 8 temples— 
5 P.; for the Malàkara, Nàpita, Tailika and and the 8 Karmakaras and 
Charmakaras in each of the 8 temples—each '4 P.; 2. Chetikas in each 
of the 8 temples—each % P.; for the navakarman of each of the 
8 temples—10 P.; and, in either of the 2 groups of temples, for the 
Bráhmana elder—2 P.; the Varika—2' P.; the Kayastha—2 P.; the 
Ganaka—| P.; and the Vaidya— 3P. 

III. The third plot consisting of the rest of the land was allotted in 
equal shares of six thousand Brahmanas of whom less than forty was 
mentioned in a list beginning with Vavasa-(Vasava) Datta and ending 
with Garga. 

The land was granted together with tala, uddesa, amra, panasa, 
guvàka, nàrikela, jala, sthala, gartta, ushara, dasaparádha and 
chauroddharana and with the immunity from sarva-pida, from the entry 
of Chatas and Bhatas and from all dues (akifichid-grahya). The donees 
were allowed to enjoy samasta-rajabhaga-kara-hiranya-pratyaya but 
not the Ratnatraya-bhümi. The Chandrapura-Sásana was created 
through the Mahamudradhikrita Subhanga, an immigrant from Sala- 
Varendri, who acted as the Dütaka and the charter was issued in the 
name of the Lord Buddha-Bhattaraka according to the bhümi- 
chchhidra-nyaya on the Sth day of the Vaisakha of the year 5 of 
Srichandra's reign. —It was the Vaishnava-Vinàyaka, born at 
Kaligráma, who is stated to have settled the six thousand Bráhmanas, 
in Chandrapura.— The charter was engraved by Haradàsa and endorsed 
by the Sandhivigrahika and another officer. 

Paschimbhag copper-plate Inscription of Srichandra 
(c. 925-75 A.D.), Regnal year 5, SI, Il, p. 92-94. 


This is the evidence of the largest Brahmanical settlement 
(brahmapura) created in early medieval eastern India. The 
considerable size of the agrahara or revenue-free settlement is 
clearly indicated by the reference to administrative restructuring 
of three existing districts which were combined to facilitate the 
formation of the settlement. That such religious establishments 
contained in them not only the priests, but also a large number 
of craftsmen and professional groups is demonstrated beyond 
doubt by the impressive list of such service groups. But the most 
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important point is that in this religious complex identical deities 
were propitiated in two different mathas, respectively of the 
outsiders (desantariya-matha) and of the people of Vangala 
country (Vangalade$iya-matha). There must have been sharp 
differences between the two communities residing in the 
brahmapura. The differences should be sought outside religious 
spheres, as the two groups worshipped identical deities.*' 

The expansion of agricultural settlements was further 
supported by local level irrigation projects like step-wells, wells, 
tanks and water wheels (araghatthas). Inscriptions once again 
provide the most valuable information for the study of early 
medieval irrigation. B.D. Chattopadhyaya has surveyed such 
evidence in inscriptions from Bengal, Rajasthan and Karnataka. 
Irrigation projects appeared important enough to have been 
considered as landmarks in rural spaces of early medieval times. 
The nature and typology of irrigation projects varied from region 
to region, corresponding to the environmental settings in those 
areas. Inscriptions from Rajasthan enlighten us on the growing 
use of local level irrigation facilities and the greater output and 
diversity of crops”. 

A few more words may be said about some tensions between 
neighbouring religious establishments. At the early medieval port 
town (pattana) of Sarnyána (cf. Sindan of the early medieval Arab 
writers), identified with modern Sanjan in the northernmost part 
of Thana district, Maharashtra, were built two temples during the 
time of the Rastraküta rulers. An inscription of the time of Krsna 
II informs us of the dispute between two temples and how the 
dispute was resolved. 


Dispute between Two Adjacent Temples in Thana District 


81. B.D. Chattopadhyaya, Aspects of Rural Settlement and Rural Society in Early 
Medieval India, Calcutta, 1992, presents epigraphic evidence of similar tensions in 
the village of Kalikatti in early medieval Karnataka. 

82. B.D. Chattopadhyaya, Aspects of Rural Settlement and Rural Society in Early 
Medieval India. The importance of the araghatta as an irrigation has been brought 
out by Lallanji Gopal, Ludwig Sternbach Felicitation Volume, with numerous 
citations of epigraphic and textual data. 
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Verses 12-14 speak of the god Bhillamàladeva, also called 
Madhusüdana (i.e. Visnu). . . The deity is stated to have been installed 
by the descendants of the merchants of Bhillamala which is modern 
Bhinmal in the Jodhpur region of Rajasthan. Verses 15—19 state that, at 
the same place, there was another mathika, i.e. monastery or temple, 
which had been constructed by Kautuka and at the gate of which the 
goddess called Bhagavati had been installed for worship. . . Verse 19 
of the record under study refers to the Anagha-parshad (called 
Maha-parshad in line 35) in connection with the goddess. 

The following section in prose in lines 35 ff. records a vyavastha 
which means “a legal decision in a dispute’ in the present context. It is 
very intersting to note that, in this case, the decision emanates from a 
deity and his attendants and not from any judicial or administrative 
authority. . . 

It is stated that a vyavasthà based on an order was offered to the 
mathikà (i.e. the monastery or temple of the goddess) and the 
svadhyayikas or scholars belonging to the Mahà-parshad attached to it 
by the god Bhillamaladeva and his varikas . . . The terms of the 
vyavasthà were that the mathika of the goddess should pay forty 
drammas to the god Bhillamaladeva and his varikas as srotaka for a 
small piece of land which belonged to the god but had been enclosed 
within the northern compound wall of the mathika. . . The word srotaka 
is not found in Sanskrit lexicons but was apparently a kind of rent, 
since the periodical nature of its payment is indicated by the stipulation 
that the amount was to be paid on each occasion of dip-otsava-bharga, 
i.e. the end of the festival of lights, obviously in the mathikà of the 
goddess. The Dip-otsava seems to be nothing other than the dipavali. . . 
The inscription seems to specify the payment in coins minted by a trader 
named Sresthin Gambhuvaka. 

It is further stated that , now that the vyavastha was offered, if any 
devotee of the god (i.e. Bhillamaladeva), whether he is a brahmana or 
a merchant, commits suicide or creates any other trouble with a view to 
increasing the amount of the srotaka or to the removal of the wall of 
the mathikà enclosing the piece of land belonging to Bhillamaladeva, 
he should be looked upon as a dog or donkey or a Chandiála even if he 
is dead. If a merchant was involved in such a case, his whole property 
should have to be confiscated by the government. On the other hand, in 
case the srotaka was not duly paid to the varikas of Bhillamaladeva, if 
any one out of the persons belonging to the Maha-parshad attached to 
the mathika, who kept the door of the mathika open to the public, or of 
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outsiders who conducted worship of the goddess, committed suicide, 
he would also share a similar fate even if he was dead. It is stated 
that this vyavastha, based on the sthiti or decree, was a permanent 
one and had to be observed by both the parties of the dispute, 
viz. the devotees of the god Bhillamaladeva and those of the 
goddess worshipped in the mathika. To the above is added the 
statement that anybody who would appropriate the piece of land 
in his attempt to avoid the payment of the srotaka should be 
endowed with all the greater and minor sins. 


D.C. Sircar, ‘Rashtrakita Charters from Chinchani', EI, 
XXXII, 1955, pp. 56-57 


Close and careful perusal of the descriptions of boundary 
demarcations of donated areas in the copper plate charters has 
thrown considerable lights on the rural space. It will be now 
difficult to ignore the image that the early medieval village was 
neither an undifferentiated category nor an isolate. In view of the 
definite evidence of the presence of different layers in the rural 
population, the village and its associated life assume much greater 
complexities than that is accorded in the simpler and stereotyped 
description of the village as self-sufficient and enclosed in the 
historiography of Indian feudalism. This is particularly clear in 
the epigraphic accounts of the villages of Allur and Isanamangalam 
during the Cola age®. 

A recent study has enlightened us on the changing character 
of the settlement of a village named Kalikatti, identified with 
Kanakatte, Arasikere Taluk, Karnataka, The village figures 
prominently in the twelfth century inscriptions of the Hoyasalas, 
the formidable regional power in southern Karnataka. The main 
point of this study is to establish that rural society and the pattern 
of rural settlements did not remain static. 


A Village in a Kanarese Inscription 


With well filled beautiful tanks, with areca palms, with fields of 
gandhaéali rice such as caused Laksmi of forests to open her eyes and 


83. N: Karashima, South Indian History and Society—Studies from Inscriptions, AD 
850-1800, Delhi, 1984. 
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with fine temples Kalikatti shone among notable settlements. 


Inscription of 1189 of the time of Ballala II, Epigraphia 
Carnatica, V, AK45 


XVII 


The early medieval period witnessed close commercial ties with 
the Arab world which vigorously participated in the Indian 
Ocean trade. The study ofthe Arab accounts from the middle 
of the ninth century onwards, together with indigenous 
documentation, cannot but point to the thriving long-distance 
trade of India, thereby questioning the observation of slump in 
long-distance trade by the proponents of Indian feudalism. Not 
only the ports and important centres of trade in the interior 
loom large in the Arab accounts, different sectors of the Indian 
Ocean (- al bahr al Hind of the Arab texts) and islands too were 
taken into consideration by the Arab authors. The fascinating 
tales of the wonders of India, narrated by the ship captain Buzurg 
Ibn Shahriyar of Ramhormuz (c. 953), however fanciful, have 
to be related to an era of close contacts between the Arabs and 
Indians. 


The Island of Lajbalus 


The same man told me that the people of the Lajbalus Islands, a 
numerous group that stretches for eighty parasangs, come out to ships 
to barter with them. If one lets them take something before receiving 
something in exchange, they escape and are not to be seen again. When 
a ship is wrecked on their coast, and a man or a woman lands on their 
shores, if the person has saved something and holds it in their hand, 
they take nothing from him. They never take anything from anyone 
who has fallen among them. They welcome strangers in their houses, 
make them sit down, give them to eat what they eat, and themselves 
eat only after their guest is satisfied. They go on treating them like 
this until a ship arrives. Then they take them on board, and ask for 
payment, which the ship’s captain cannot refuse, if he is willing to 
take the stranger away. 

Sometimes it happens that a clever man is thrown up among 
them, who is able to do them some service by making coir rope. He 
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gives them this for ambergris, which he hoards until a ship passes. In 
this way his stay among them brings him some profit. 

G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville edited and translated, The 

Book of the Wonders of India, London and the Hague, 

1981; quotation from pp. 74-75. 


This is one of the early accounts of the Nicobar islands. The 
Arab ships appear to have been well acquainted with these islands 
as these served as a stop-over and collection point of fresh drinking 
water. The area was well known also for coconut coir which 
was invariably used to stitch pre-modern Asian (including 
Indian) ships which were described by early Europeans as sewn 
boats. 

The area of Bengal under the Palas and the Senas also figure 
prominently in the Arab accounts wherein it figures as the 
kingdom of D.H.M. or Dhaum. The term Dhaum is probably 
derived from the name Dharmapala and continued to be used by 
the Arabs long after the time of Dharmapala to denote early 
medieval Bengal. Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir Marvazi (c. 1120 A.D.) 
gives the following account of Bengal which he never personally 
visited, but about he received information from various sources. 


An Account of Bengal given by Marvazi (1120 A.D.) 


The king called D.H.M. has many lands; among them is a town called 

H.DKIRA with a market about a farsakh (long). Rhinoceros and cows 

called ghizghaw (yaks?) are found (in this kingdom), which adjoins 

the Sea of Aghbab. This is an unpleasant(?) sea, (but) on its coast lie 

many vast towns. The business is carried on by means of gold (coins) 

and cowry-shells, but the latter are more in use, and they call them 

k.bth (2). Their rivers flow to the sea in which there is ebb and flow of 
fresh water. 

Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir Marvazi on China, The Turks 

and India, Arabic text with an English translation and 

commentary by V. Minorsky, London, 1942; quotation 

from p. 48, section 53; relevant commentaries, pp. 147-48 


The account has considerable similarities with that of ibn 
Khurdadbeh and the anonymous author of the Persian text Hudud 
al 'Alam... The place name H.DKIRA is apparently identifiable 
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with Harikela (i.e. the south-eastern part of Bangladesh to the 
east of the Meghna and near present Chittagong), the commercial 
importance of which is repeatedly borne out in Arab and Chinese 
accounts. The significant point is Marvazi's appreciation of the 
role of cowry-shells as a medium of long-distance trade, a point 
which goes against the formulation of the Indian feudalism. The 
latter view invariably looks at cowry-shells as a medium of 
exchange restrictive of long-distance trade and considers the 
evidence of the use of cowry-shells as an indication of languishing 
commerce", 

A few more words on early medieval trade in the Indian Ocean 
and India's role in it may not be out of place here. The historian 
of early Indian trade has to depend largely on the literary 
descriptions of voyages and sea-trade and the risks and rewards 
involved in it. While early Indian textual accounts may suffer 
from the poetic and fanciful accounts of maritime trade, non- 
indigenous sources in the form of the Arab and Chinese accounts 
along with the travels of Marco Polo are largely used. In the 
latter type of sources too, stereotypical descriptions and 
inaccuracies remained, as many of authors did not actually visit 
the areas they described. 

Fortunately a new type of evidence is now available in the 
form of the letters of medieval Jewish traders. The extremely 


84. For relevant discussions see, B.N. Mukherjee, "The Original Territory of Harikela’, 
Bangladesh Lalitkala, 1, 1975; ibid., ‘Commerce and Money in the Central and 
Western Sectors of Eastern India’, IMB, XVII, 1982: pp. 65-83. The cowrie-shells 
were mostly imported to Indian areas like Bengal from Maldives. The latter’s fame 
as yielding the best variety of cowrie-shells is evident from the accounts of al Idrisi, 
Ibn Batutta and Ma Huan. Cowrie-shells were brought to Bengal which exported in 
return rice. Cowrie-shells, therefore were very much part and parcel of Indian Ocean 
long-distance trade and cannot be considered as restrictive of trade. See James 
Heimann, ‘Small Exchange and Ballast: Cowry Trade and Usage as an Example of 
the Indian Ocean Economic History’, South Asia, 1980, pp. 48-69. The circulation 
of cowries as a medium of exchange is clearly seen in the discovery of cowrie-shells 
from the excavations at Colgong near Bhagalpur, eastern Bihar. The above account 
of Marvazi also gives a new name of the Bay of Bengal, the Sea of Aghbab. It was 
generally called bahr Harkal in Arab texts and as Vangasagara in a Candra record of 
971 AD. See Ranabir Chakravarti, *Vangaságara-sarnbhandariyaka: A Riverine 
Trade Centre in Early Medieval Bengal’, in Debala Mitra ed., Exploration in Art 
and Archaeology of South Asia, essays dedicated to N. G. Ma, ijumdar, Calcutta, 
1996, pp. 557-72. 
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rich contents of these letters are made known to the historians 
principally by the indefatigable researches of S. D. Goitein and 
his disciples. Prior to that, one had to depend largely on the 
accounts of Benjamin of Tudela of the thirteenth century. The 
letters were originally deposited in the geniza (pronounced 
gheneeza, meaning a store house) at al Fustat (Old Cairo) by 
their writers and recipients, as the Jews did not destroy any 
document with the name of God figuring somewhere in that 
document. Though the Jewish merchants had in the 
Mediterranean, Europe, north Africa and the Levant their 
principal areas of operation, a considerable number of them were 
interested in and associated with maritime trade in the western 
sectors of the Indian Ocean and with India itself. Aden, a famous 
port in Yemen, was a very important centre of the activities of 
these Jewish merchants. These merchants have been labelled by 
Goitein as “India traders". One such India trader, Abraham Y ishu, 
originally from al Mahdiyya (Tunisia), but later settling in al 
Fustat, lived in the well known early medieval port and coastal 
town of Manjrur (present Mangalore) from 1132 to 1149. An 
eminent merchant and also owner of a brass factory at Manjrur, 
Abraham Yishu was also the recipient of the largest number of 
letters from his friends and relatives from Aden, al Fustat and 
various other places. These letters offer invaluable data of matter 
of fact details (including some figures) of India's sea-borne trade 
with the west and also reveal to some extent the world of 
merchants? 


Jewish and Other Merchants in Coastal Western India and 
Amity among Them 


The letter, quoted below as a specimen of such business letters, 
as stated above, was written by Mahruz b. Jacob, a nakhuda 
(ship owner) to his brother- in-law , Judah b. Joseph ha-Kohen, 


85. S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, in five volumes, Berkeley, 1967-1990 is 
the most celebrated work on this subject. A brief overview of the contents of letters 
of India traders is found in ibid., ‘Letters and Documents on the India Trade in 
Medieval Times’, Islamic Culutre, XXXVII, 1963, pp.188-205. Also see Shaul 
Shaked, A Tentative Bibliography of Geniza Documents, 
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representative of Jewish merchants at al Fustat in c. 1145. Judah 
b. Joseph ha-Kohen was at that time in India for his business 
purpose and the letter was sent to him via Abraham Yishu at 
Manjrur. 

In (Your) name, O Merci(ful) ! 

“Your hand shall be lifted upon your adversaries, and all your 
enemies shall be cut off.” 

I am writing to you, my lord and master, my chief, the illustrious 
elder—may God prolong your life and make permanent your prominent 
position, may he be for you and with you and guard you in all your 
affairs. I am writing to you out of a strong longing; may God make us 
meet together presently in the best circumstances in his favor and bounty; 
if God wills, for it is up to him and it is in his power alone. 

I wish to inform you, my lord, that I had previously written to you 
at Tana. Meanwhile the accompanying boat of the ship arrived, and its 
soldiers told us that the ship in which your excellency my lord travelled 
was taken by pirates, and I was very sad about this. But afterwards I 
praised God and thanked him, when I heard that your life was saved, 
“O that man would praise the Lord for his goodness". Everything can 
be replaced except life; I would indeed like to menton to you, my lord, 
that your servant had a large shipment in the boat of Fófali (“Betel-nut- 
merchant"), then God obtained what happened (i.e. everything was lost); 
in the end, however, God compensated me—praise and thanks to him. 
Likewise, my lord, do not be sad. God will replace your loss to you 
soon; you will live, if God wills and God will compensate you many 
times. 

Your servant thought that your honor my lord was in Tana, and I 
had previously sent letters to the nakhoda Tinbü, advising him to pay 
to my lord 21 mithgàls (Egyptian dinars) or more. Afterwards, however, 
my lord the Sheikh Abu °l Qasim Ibn Qattan (“Dealer in cotton”) came 
to Mangalore. I inquired about you and he told me that your excellency 
was in Broach. In all circumstarices please come quickly to Mangalore 
and do not tarry, for I am waiting here in Mangalore and —if God 
wills—we shall embark on our way home as soon as possible. It is 
better for you to travel from Mangalore with me than to travel in the 
ships of foreign people. Please remember that there is no difference 
between us, my money is yours, it is just the same. The boats start 
presently from your place, from Kanbayat, and from Tana; please set 
out immediately so that you reach Mangalore with the vessels which, 
God willing, will soon be arriving in Malibarat, Kayakannür, and 
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Mangalore. If, my lord, you need any gold, please take it on my account 
from the nakhoda Tinbü, for he is staying in Tana, and between him 
and me there are bonds of inseparable friendship and brotherhood. 

You would certainly like to know, my lord, that a sum in favor of 
your excellency remained with me on account of the silk. With it I 
bought twelve [. . .] and sixteen large [bahars] peppers for you, and I 
dispatch this for you under God's protection from Mangalore with the 
“Blessed” ship—may God ordain her safety. 

Attached to this letter, is another one in Arabic characters of the 
same content as this letter; please notice this. And again, my lord, do 
not take to heart what you have lost; you have, my lord, praise be to 
God, plenty to have recourse to and to be compensated with. When life 
is saved, nothing else matters. Nor do I need to urge you again to come 
to Mangalore. 

Accept, my lord, copious regards for your noble self and convey 
copious regards to the elder Abu Sa'd. The writer of these lines, Abraham 
b. Yijü, conveys to your excellency copious regards, and those who 
attend the writing of this letter do the same. May the well-being of my 
lord grow indefinitely and never become reduced. 

To be delivered to my noble lord, the light of my eyes, his honor, 
(our) M(aster) and T(eacher) Judah-ha-Kohen, the wise and 
understanding, the son of his honor, greatness, and hol(iness), (our) 
M(aster) and T(eacher) Joseph ha-Kohen, may his soul be satiated 
with pleasures in the Garden of Eden until he will be quickened at the 
end of the days. 

From his servant Mahrüz, the son of Jacob, (may be) r(est in) 
E(den). 

Given in trust (i.e. no fees for delivery). 

S.D. Goitein, Letters of Medieval Jewish Traders, 
Princeton, 1974, pp. 62-65; quotation from pp. 63-65. 


The above letter, besides giving fascinating details of trade 
and traders, mentions a ship owner, Tinbu who, according to 
Goitein, was a ‘Hindu’. This speaks of the presence of Indian 
ship owners, a fact corroborated by several epigraphic references 
to the nauvittaka (one whose wealth is derived from ships or one 
whose wealth lies in ships) type of early medieval merchants, 
active in the coastal areas of Konkan and Gujarat. In fact 
inscriptions from the two littoral tracts mentioned above often 
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use the term nauvittaka and nakhuda in their respective 
abbreviated forms of nau and nakhu, which significantly appear 
as interchangeable and synonymous terms. The present letter and 
similar such letters make it absolute clear that the Jewish, Muslim 
and Indian communities of merchants maintained excellent, 
cordial and amicable relation, cutting across their religious 
differences. A major importance of these letters lies in the fact 
that they enlighten us on the exchange of information among 
different groups of merchants. Without an information exchange 
system, however primitive and rudimentary, a flourishing 
commercial network would have been impossible to maintain. 
One can also discern from these document that the transactions 
of staples and items of daily necessities were an integral part of 
the long-distance sea-borne commerce, which did not revolve 
merely around trade in high value, small quantity, portable, luxury 
objects and prestige goods®. 

This brings us to a perusal of a unique bilingual inscription 
from Veraval near Somnath in Kathiawad coast, Gujarat, dated 
1264 A.D. Inscribed in Sanskrit and Arabic, the Sanskrit version 
of the inscription is more elaborate. The principal purport of both 
versions is to record the construction of a mosque at Somnath, a 
famous cultural centre and also a port. The Sanskrit section tells 
us the following: 


The Construction of a Mosque in a Sanskrit Inscription 
Summary : In the [Hijri] year 662 of the Prophet Mohammad whose 


86. Extremely important are two further studies of Goitein: ‘From Aden to India: 
Specimens of the Correspondene of India Traders of the Twelfth Century’, JESHO, 
XXI, 1980, pp. 43-66; *Portrait of a Medieval India Trader: Three Letters from the 
Cairo Geniza’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 1987, pp.449— 
63. Of late the significance of these business letters for the understanding of early 
medieval trade in India has been brought to focus. See, K.N. Chaudhuri, Trade and 
Civilization in the Indian Ocean from the Rise of Islam to 1 700, Cambridge, 1985; 
V.K. Jain, Trade and Traders in Western India 1000-1 300, Delhi, 1989; Ranabir 
Chakravarti, *Maritime Trade between India and Aden: Gleanings from a Jewish 
Buiness Letter of 1139, PIHC, LV, Aligarh session, 1994; ibid., ‘The Export of 
Sindani Indigo from India to the West in the Eleventh Century’, IHR, XVIII, 1992- 
93 (1996), pp. 15-28; ibid., *Coastal Trade and Voyages in Konkan: The Early 
Medieval Scenario’, IESHR, XXXV.2, 1998, pp. 97-124. 
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teachings were followed by the sailors devoted to Viévanatha (i.e. Allah 
the God of the Musalmans), in Vikrama Sarnvat 1320, Valabhi Sarhvat 
945, and Sirnha Sathvat 151, on Sunday, Ashadha-badi 13, i.e. on the 
25th May, 1264 A.D., when NihSankamalla Arjunadeva, the Chaulukya- 
chakravartin, a thorn in the hearts of the enemy kings, was ruling from 
Anahillapataka (Anhilwada), when the prime minister of the Chaulukya 
kings or the viceroy of the area concerned was Ranaka- Sri-Maladeva, 
and when the Hurmuja (Ormuz) coast was ruled by Amir-Sri-Ruknud- 
din, the ship-owner Nürud-din Firüz, son of the ship-owner Khoja Abu 
Ibrahim, a native of Hurmuja, who had come to the town of Sri- 
Somnathadeva, bought with the consent of the Pafichakula (the local 
administrative board)— Pasupat-acharya Virabhadra, the priest (para), 
Parikshaka Mahattara Sri-Abhayasiha and others, a piece of land 
situated in Sikottari-Mahajanapali outside the town of Sri- 
Somanáthadeva in the presence of all the leading men living in 
Mahàjanapáli attached to the Droni (temple property) of Šrī- 
Somanāthadeva, viz. Thakkura Sri-Palugideva, Rànaka Sri- 
Some$varadeva, Thakkura Sri-Rámadeva, Thakkura Sri-Bhimasiha, 
Rajakula Sri-Chhádà, etc., and in the presence of the Musalman 
congregations, from Rajakula Sri-Chhada, son of Rajakula Šrī- 
Nànasiha, etc.—The ship-owner Firüz, who was a friend of Rajakula 
Sri-Chhàda, and received help from the latter, caused an east-facing 
Masjid (mosque) to the erected on the said piece of land. For the 
maintenance of this Masjid, for the lamps, oil and water required for 
the daily worship, and for the appointment of a preacher, a crier to 
prayers, and a monthly reader of the Qur'àn, and for the payment of 
the expenses of the Baratisabi (Shab-i-Barat) and Khatamarátri 
(reading the entire Qur'àn in one night) festivals according to the custom 
of the [Muslim] sailors, and for the annual white-washing and repairs 
of rents and defects, Firüz donated the following : (1) the whole 
palladikà (free holding) belonging to the temple of Sri-Vakule$vara in 
Sri-Somanathadevanagara, which he had bought from Sri-Vakule$vara 
Tripurantaka, priest of the god Navaghanesvara, and Ratne$vara, priest 
of the god Vinayaka-bhattaraka; (2) another palladika; (3) one oil-mill 
together with its dana (tax) which was one Pala (four Tolàs) of oil per 
measure of oil produced; (4) two shops in front of the Masjid, which he 
had bought from the following persons :—Nirmalya, Chhada and 
Kilhanadeva (son of the householder Sodhala), Linasiha, Dharani and 
Masuma (sons of Thakkura Sohana), and Ranaka Asadhara (a resident 
of Balyarthakarena), and others. —After meeting the requirements of 
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the Masjid, the surplus that would remain was to be sent to Makka 
and Madina. —The congregation of the ship-owners, that of the 
oilmen of the town (together with their preachers), that of the 
[Muslims] Chirnakaras (lime-washers) and that of the Musalmans 
among the Patrapatis (probably, Tangawalas) and others were 
requested to prorect the grant.*” 


D.C. Sircar, SI, II, 1983, pp.402—408; quotation from 
pp. 402-403. 


The Arabic version narrates : 


(1) Allah the Exalted may assign this (reward) to one who builds a 
house in the path of Allah. . . [This auspicious mosque was built] 

(2) on the twenty-seventh of the month of Ramadan, year [sixty- 
two] 

(3) and six hundred from migration of the Prophet (23rd July 1264 
A.D.), in the reign of the just Suyltan and [the generous king] 

(4) Abu’l-Fakhr (lit., father of pride), Ruknu’d-Dunya wa’d-Din (lit., 
pillar of State and Religion), Mu‘izzu’l-Islam wa’l-Muslimin (lit., source 
of glory for Islam and the Muslims), shadow of Allah in [the lands], 

(5) one who is victorious against the enemies, (divinely) supported 
prince, Abi’n-Nusrat (lit., father of victory), Mahmüd, son of Ahmad, 
may Allah perpetuate his . . . 

(6) and may his affair and prestige be high, in the city of Somnat 
(i.e. Somnath), may God make it one of the cities of Islam and [banish?] 

(7) infidility and idols, and during the time of its rule Gand 
Mahattrapadam? and his advisor with correct and beneficial judgement 
(namely?) Mehta. . ; 

(8) and one who made efforts for this meritorious deed and allowed 
it, is the greatest of them after the afore-mentioned ruler, (namely) Jada 
(i.e. Chhada) Raw[at], 

(9) son of Rawat Nànsih, along with their other prominent persons, 
one of whom is Bailak Deva (i.e. Palugideva), the second, Bhimsih 
Takur, the third, 

(10) Somesar (Someshwar) Dev and the fourth, Ram Dev, all of whom 
unanimously agreed to the construction of this magnificient great mosque, 


87. The Sanskrit inscription recording the construction of a mijigiti (i.e. masjid) or 
mosque, opens with an invocation of Allah as Visvanatha (Lord of the Universe), 
Visvarüpa (Universal), Sünyarüpa (Formless, i.e. aniconic) and Laksyalaksya (One 
who can be envisioned and at the same time invisible) 
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(11) for the merit of the great chief (sadr), the fortunate, the martyr, 
Najmu’l-Haq-wa’d Din (lit, star of Truth and Religion), the chief 
protector of Islam 

(12) and the Muslims, father of kings and monarchs, prince among 
the great men of the age, proof among the accomplished of the time, 
king of the kings of coverant 

(13) and fulfilment, master of generosity and liberality, Abü Ibráhim 
son of Muhammad al-‘Irāqī, may Allah illuminate his grave and make 
his (final resting) place and bed agreeable to him, 

(14) in obedience to the order of the Lord? The master of this good 
deed is the great and the respected chief (sadr), prince among sea-men, 
king of the kings of 

(15) merchants, Nuru'd-Daulat wa'd-Din (lit., light of the State 
and Religion), son of Islam and Muslims, father of kings and monarchs, 
shelter of the great 

(16) and the prominent, pride of the age, Firüz son of Abi-Ibrahim 
at-‘Iraqi, may Allah perpetuate his glory, he built and endowed 

(17) for the above-mentioned mosque which is celebrated throughout 
the universe . . . for the sake of 

(18) Allàh, the Generous and by way of seeking the pleasure of the 
Great Lord . . . for the building of this great mosque 

(19) so that (its) building may serve as a proof of faith in the Manifest 
Scripture and in utmost accordance with the injumction of the 
Discrimination between Truth and Falsehood (i.e. the Qur'án) where, 
for example, (it is) said, ‘Only he shall visitthe mosques 

(20) of Allah, who believes in Allah and in the Final Day (i.e. day 
of Judgement), establishes prayers, gives alms and fears none but Allah; 
so (as for these), 

(21) they would be among the followers of the right course’!, (and) 
for the benefit of the Imam (i.e. leader of prayers) and its Mu'adhdhin 
(i.e. caller to prayers); and the balance (of the amount, after the 
obligations are discharged, 

(22) will be sent to Mecca, may Allah guard it and the city of the 
Apostle of Allah (i.e. Madina), may Allah salutations be on him, so that 
(the said amount) be spent there 

(23) in proper places. As for those who will seek to nullify this 
good deed or try to defeat its purpose either by word or deed, 

(24) or intentions or demonstrations, Allah the Exalted will know it 
fom the sanctity of his heart and the weakness of his belief, and he will 
be liable to the curse of Allah, 
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(25) and (also), the curse of the cursers, of the angels, of the people, 
and in short, of everybody, will be on him. ‘Then whoever alters if 
after he has heard of it, 

(26) the sin of it then is only upon those who alter it; surely, Allah 
is Hearing and Knowing and Relenting and Merciful’. 

(27) . . . The Exalted Allah, as He says in his Mighty Invincible 
Book (i.e. the ), Verily, Allah [and the angels 

(28) send their blessings on the Prophet]. And salutations of Allah 
on on our chief and on his noble descendants. 


Z.A. Desai, EI, Arabic and Persian Supplement, 1961, pp. 
11-15; quotation from pp. 14-15. 


XVIII 


The available sources may not suggest a shrinking state of the 
non-agrarian sector of the economy and society during the early 
middle ages, not even in the centuries between 600 and 1000 
A.D, As field archaeological materials on urban studies are rather 
poor in comparison to those undertaken for early historical sites, 
epigraphic materials have been searched for not only to trace 
terms like pura, pattana, nagara etc. to denote urban areas, but 
also to retrieve the inscriptional images of urban configuration. 
Excellent surveys in the contexts of both north and south India 
would strongly indicate urban formation. This naturally has 
questioned the premise of de-urbanization, figuring prominently 
in the history of Indian feudalism. It is rather strange that the 
proponents of Indian feudalism related the decay of urban centres 


88. The image of ‘monetary anaemia’ in the early medieval period is strongly challenged 
by the discovery of high quality silver coinage from south-eastern Bengal, in 
continuous minting and circulation from the seventh to the thirteenth century. See 
B.N. Mukherjee, The Media of Exchange in Early Medieval North India, Delhi, 
1992. He further argues for the use of dust of gold and silver as a medium of exchange 
on the basis of epigraphic references to 'cürnni' (=powder, dust) as a form of money 
in the 12th and 13th century inscriptions of Bengal and also on the use of the same 
occurring in a contemporary Tibetan text. John S: Deyell, Living without Silver, the 
Monetary History of Early Medieval North India, Delhi, 1990, presents a complex 
analysis of north Indian coin hoards. He has placed enough numsmatic evidence to 
demonstrate the fragility of the interpretative model of ‘monetary anaemia’ in carly 
medieval times. The south Indian situation is illuminated by B.D. Chattopadhyaya, 
Coins and Currency System in South India 225-1300 AD, Delhi, 1977. 
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of early historical times largely due to languishing trade, especially 
the decline of Indo-Roman trade since c. A.D.250—300. The same 
school of scholars argue for the reappearance of cities in India 
after 1000, implicitly implying that urbanism picked up once 
again with the growing presence of the Arab merchants in the 
Indian Ocean trade. Such a position seems to explain the peaks 
and valleys in early Indian urbanity in terms of external stimuli 
only. One may recall here that a number of historians, however, 
suggested the genesis of early historical urban centres around 600 
B.C. because of agricultural improvements and availability of 
agrarian surplus. Trade, though important, seems to have played 
a secondary role in the formation of Indian urban centres. Seen 
from this angle, the remarkable spread of agricultural settlements 
in the early middle ages should be considered as a stimulant 
and not as a hindrance to urban growth. 

Urban centres of the early medieval times are, however, not 
seen in recent historiography as a mere continuation of early 
historical urban development. While urban centres of c. 600 B.c.— 
A.D. 300 are found to have assumed an all-India character, but 
with its epicentre in the Ganga valley, early medieval urban 
centres had no such epicentre and were strongly rooted to their 
local and regional surroundings. It has been, therefore, described 
as a development from within and hence, indicating the third 
urbanization in Indian history.” 

Early medieval India, therefore, has been in the considerable 
limelight because of the historiographical debates around it. These 
debates have prompted the search for new kinds of evidence and 
at once called for new methodologies to appreciate various 
nuances of a fascinating epoch in Indian history. It would be 
difficult to brand this epoch as one of decline or crisis and sort of 


89. See B.D. Chattopadhyaya, The Making of Early Medieval India; 
R.Champakalakshmi, Trade, Urbanism and Ideology in South India 300 B.C. to 
A.D. 1300, Delhi, 1996; that many locality level centres of commerce (nagarams) in 
the Cola realm gradually assumed urban character and can be situated in the hierarchy 
of settlements as a middle category centre between the rural market place and the 
larger trade centre at premier cities has been proposed on the basis of epigraphic 
studies by K.R. Hall, Trade and Statecraft in the Age of the Cola, Delhi, 1980. 
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a curtain raiser for the impending medieval gloom. The medieval 
period in Indian history, like its immediate predecessor, cannot 
at all be judged as a ‘dark age’, following the dominant idea of 
periodizing European history. 

It is ardently hoped that many new questions will be asked 
about India's past, many established ideas examined and doubted, 
numerous fresh evidence dished out as new food for thoughts 
and host of known sources reopened and reread. Only in these 
processes one may perhaps foresee a bright future of Indian 
historiography, as early Indian wisdom was not averse to new 
searches, issues and debates which kept alive the quest for truth 
(vade vade jayate satyam). 
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Pandyan pragasti testimony, 542-45 

Panini, 89 

Panwar, 47 

Parganahs of Timbél tribe, 19 

Parihara, 47 ' 

Parthians, 278 

Parsnika, 469 

Pataliputra, 274 

Pattabhaj, 469 

Pattadhara, 469 

Pattan, 114 

Pattupattu, 347 

Patronage to temple, 448 

Pauli$a, 393 

Pearl-fishing, 85 

Pelsaert, Franciso, 55, 106, 22 

People of different regions, 40-43; 
of Kannada country, 43 

Pepper, 65-67 

Periplus of the Erythian Seas, 50, 
294 

Philosophers, 267; Contemporary 
view of philosophy, 514-16 

Piklihal, 154-57 

Pit circle, 210 

Plains, formation of, 7-8 

Play in Prakrit, 527-29 

Poetry, in Sanskrit, 347-48, 529-30; 
in Tamil, 350—51; in Telugu, 
438-40 

Points, 149-50 

Polo, Marco, 3, 36, 80; on self 
immolation social customs and 
habits, 488-89; travel accounts of, 
80 

Political life, 287-90 

Polygot, land grant to, 446 

Porkalam, 210-12 

Potmaking, pottery, 218—20; in 
Rangpur, 172—75; in Ter, 303-06 
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Praharaka, 469 

Prajapati sent forth the creatures, 
511 

Prapatti-yoga, 519 

Pragastis, 431; royal, 325-29 

Precious and semi-precious stones, 
81-83 

Priesthood and nobility, 237 

Probans, 419 

Profit and wage law, 402 

Prosody in Tamil, 521; in Sanskrit, 
530-31 

Pundravardhana, 365 

Puranas 2; Laksanas of, 431; triad 
of, 403 

Pure crystal, 82 

Pürvadesa, 9 

Parva Mimāmsā, 420-21 

Pygmies, 38 


Rainfall as in classical sources, 50-2; 
prognostics for quantity of, 427— 
28 

RajaSekhara, 454-55 

Rajasthan, 509-12 

Ramanuja, 106, 346 

Ramayana, 106, 346 

Rangpur, 171-75 

Rasovidya, 424 

Rathore, 47 

Ratnahavimsi, 226 

‘Reality and necessity of external 
objects’, 421-22 

Regions, 4—6, 9-10, 25-35; in 
classical period, 361-63; speeches 
based on, 90 

Religion, as in Mohenjodaro, 183— 
84; attitudes towards sects based 
on them in medieval times, 501-3 

Renunciation of desire, 508 

Republics, 238-39 

Rgveda, 188 

Rhinoplastic operations, 354 

Right, austerity 257; conduct, 257; 


faith, 257; knowledge, 257-58 
Rivers, 12, 14 
‘Road to final deliverance’, 255-58 
Romaka, 424 
Roman trade, 294 
Routes, 12-14 
Roy, A K, 129 
Ruby, 81 


Sagar, 113 

Saindhava, 94 

Saivism in Kashmir, 495-96, 516— 
17; saints related to, 403; 
tantricism related to early 
medieval period, 503-4 

Saka invasions, 295 

Sakti worship, 407-10 

Sakuntalà, 432-34 

Samaveda, 233 

samapánaka, 376 

Samarangana sütradhára, 532 

samásyakridà, 377 

Sangam works, 277 

Sangitaratnakara, 532 

Sankara, 490, 507-9 

Sankhya, 404 

Sapphire, 82 

Saptasindhava, 137 

Saptandgas, 260 

Sarangati’s six components, 501 

Sastri, 186 

‘ Satapatha-Bráhmana, 540 

Sati, 382 

Sava-jata-bhoga-nirathi, 330 

scrapers, 146, 151 

Script, 91 

secular history, 540 

selection of officers by King, 396 

Seres, 38 

‘Sermon of the turning of the Wheel 
of Law’, 249 

Sesodia, 47 

Shepherds, 268 

Siddhamatrika, 93 
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silver, 80-81 
Singrauli basin, 139-40 
Sirkap, 302-3 
Siva temple, 493 
Sivajfianabodha, 517-18 
Skandapurana, 451 
slavery 265-66 
Smrti Literature, 2, 3, 372, 397; 
commentaries on, 460 
snakes, 55-56 
Socio-political organisation, 192 
Sodisa, 297 
Soil, 53 
Solankhi, 47 
South India, 33 
space-time-man, 1 
Spinning and textiles, 181 
Srikantha-janapada, 357 
State, 261 
Stephenson, 96 
Stone industry, 159 
Starbo and Ktesias, 79 
Sub-Himalayas, 26—27 
Subsidiary Rampart, 216 
Sun worship, 292 
Sünyatàváda, 415-16 
Sauraseni, 347 
Surface treatment, 158 
Surgical operations instruments, 
352-54 
Surapala’s Vrksáyurveda, 55 
` Sürya temple 493; construction of 
410-11 
SuSruta Samhita, 50, 351, 352 
Sütrakrtánga, 249 


Taittiriya Samhita, 352 
Tamil lyrics on faith, 411-13 
Tantravarttika, 404 


Tantricism, 494~95, 498-501, 512— 


14 


Taxation and revenue, 394; theory of 


465-67 
Temple, as recepient of landgrants, 


447-48; in social life, 486-88; 
reconstruction and repairs by, 487; 
- status as religious centre, 506-7 

Ter, 303-6 

Teutonic mark, 119 

‘That is the great unborn self’, 511 

Thomson, 78 

Tolkappiyam 280, 347 

Tools with points, 149 

Towns and villages, 109-10; 
definition and modern accounts 
of, 114-26; planning in 
Mohenjodaro, 182 

Trade, 266, 283-85; during classical 
period, 371, horse as items of, 
457; rules of, 452 

Transport, 190-91, 230, 283-85 

Trapeze, 149 

Trees, 56-65 

Tribes, as in classical sources, 38; 
regions and chieftains (Tamil 
region) of, 43; welfare of, 188-89 

Tripitaka, 383 

Trumpp, 96, 101, 102 

T'sang, Hiuen 36, 40, 359; Si-yu-ki 
of, 50 


udyanagamana, 376 

Ujjain, 113, 220-21 

"Undecaying, undying, immortal 
Brahman’, 511 

Use of zero in algebra, 426 

Uch, 110 


vaisesika, 422-24 

Vaisnavism, patronage to, 345-46; 
saint related to, 403 

vaigyas and Sidras position, 232-33 

Vajapeya, 226 

Vajasaneyi samhita, 352 

Varáhmihira, 358, 424, 425 

varna, dharma of, 315; duties related 
to, 230-32; functions and 
qualities, 474—77 
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varnasamkara, 372, 478 

Vaéistha 315 

Vatsyayana’s Kámasütra, 106, 357, 
365, 373 

Vayu puràna, 36 

Vijfidnesvara, 460 

village grants for service, 445-45 

viraSaiva, against caste system, 480— 
81; movement of 490 

Visnu, iconography of 406, 497-98; 
tantric aspects related to, 406—7; 
temple of, 493 

Visnu-puràna, 36 

Visnudharmottarpurana, 473 

Visvamitra, 91 ; 


warfare, 472 

wealth, 365 

West Coast division, 33 
West Satpura division, 31 
Wilson, John 96 


. women, position and duties of, 380— 


82 
working platforms, 184-85 


Yajurveda, 233 
yoga, 404 


Zoological areas 71 
Zoological Survey 2 
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